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PEEFApR 


The present work pretends to little originality : nor does it 
profess in any w&j to be an exhaustive compilation. • It is but a 
inodest attempt kt bringing, within a narrow compass, some of the 
salient poiats regardkig the* agriculture, minerals and industries 
of this country — -upon which, volumes have been written and may 
yet*Se written from time to time by experts. 

The need, however, of a suggestive, but handy, compendium 
is keeiljy felt, by a practical student of the busy work-a-day 

world. 

• 

*1 know of many who possess the means and necessary quali- 
fications, buti who nevertheless feel hopelessly puzzled as to the 
way ^h^lr money and labour should be employed with profit to 
themselves and their ccMiitry. This state of uncertainty parti- 
cularly forged itself into my mind when I found myself unable to 
decide wHat to do with my younger brother who had just failed 
U graduate. Who can deny that there are many similarly 
situated at the present time ? 

For Che last 5 years, my attention has been engaged on thk 
subject, and thS present publication is the outcome of a laborious 
compilation *from various sources. 

No pains have been spared to make the book practical and 
really useful as a guide. With tliis object in view, elaborate 
academic discussions have been avoided — y^hile, pfominence bAs 
bd^.given to s^ich informations or tit-bits as are likely to create 
intq/est in the economic and commercial aspects o^ the subject 
cgfll^semied or furnish a clue to the same. 

Should these pages prove helpful to a single , individual' in 
^ing one new industry m the country or in determining ^he 

of action to be addpted by him in life, I shall consider my 
lN>ttr8 as amply rewafded. 
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• i am conscious that, compiled as the book has been the 
short inifervals snatched from a busy official life^ the ai;range> 
ment of t)ie subjects, considering the vast range of them that 
has been dealt with — or the mode of their tre%tment*may have 
left muoh to bd desired. That I have bee» able T(J**issue^ the 
book at all is due entirely to the generous and cordial assistance 
of two pf my friends in Calcutta, Mr. P. K. Ro 3 |chowdhury Bar- 
at-Law and Mr. Monorathadhan DgcM.a. Principal, Uttarpara 
College, who at considerable personal sacrifice so* cheerfully look- 
ed over the proofs and press work generally for months together. 
My heart-felt thanks are due to both of them. 

I take this opportunity also to acknowledge my obligations 
to the numerous authors, publishers and writers tn ne\^spapers 
and magazines, in English as well as Bengali from whose writv 
ings I have largely drawn in making this compilation. 

I intend to make this the foundation and beginning of sl line 
of work which, I am inclined to hope, will prove of interest ^o thp 
Industrial and Agricultural regeneration— which is the truet re- 
generation — of this country so rich in natural resources. 


December^ 1906. 
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INTEOBITCWW 

c The want of a handy coi^endium of Jndian industries and 
agricultifre is keenly fel^ For the last twenty years, patriotic 
‘"^entjem^n have been writing on these subjects. The author has 
in this book brought all available information withii. a short 
compass. ^ He has thus done a great service to the fopntry. .4 

Th6 necessity of improved agriculture and industry for 6he 
amelioration of the condition of the people of this country* 
need not be “dilated upon. But, for that, knowledge and energy 
are needed. Resolutions are good in their way, but, they must 
be followed by action. 

- This book will show the way to many who desire to foKow the 
path of agriculture and industry — the path of the true regenera- 
tion of the country. It contains information about every tree and 
plant and herb of this country — the garden of the world — which 
may bring wealth to her people. It contains information about 
possible industries which may be started in this country. 

The people of India are moral, temperate and frugal. The 
country is richer than any other country in natural resources. We 
can certainly compete with the peoples of other coui) tries in the 
industrial war and beat them. Japan is making rapid p^’ogress 
in commercial and industrial matters and has taken her place 
among the foremost nations of the earth.' The Japanese are half 
in number the popu lation of Bengal and very much poorer. 
What is it that has made them what they are ? Energy and 
earnestness of purpose, avoidance of much talk, in short, steady 
silent work. They have put their shoulders to the wheel of the 
progress of their country with a will and self-sacrifice which 
there is no reason why we also should not be capable a^. 

What we lack is definite object, — we have no clear 'out 
ideas before us. We must descend from the heights qf theories 
to the sun-lit fields .of this the. fairest land on earth, where the 
cultivator toils and to the factory where the artisan works — 
regardless of the noise made'' in a thousand platforms. We 
must go and work with them. If we cannot toil in the field, 
we must give those, that work there such information and 
knowledge obtained from the science of this and other coun- 
tries as we may collect. We, too, may toil and work for the 
progrpss of bur country. 

Babu Dakshina Ranjan Ghose in the midst of, his ardlioUB 
official*duties has toiled and worked for our good. He has 
pr^uced ^a book the utility of which will be patent to the 
most casual reader of these pages. Information about every- 
iWug oouceming the agriculture and industries of the country 
ill |he country has^ every reason to be thankful to tho ^ 
for thk timely publication. 
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,7HB WEALTH OP* INL.' 

the Tfiine of wealth I! It ha5 wonderful natural resources, whether 
agricultural f^uinerai, or indusirial, but they are to a great extent dormant. It has 
CQal of an Excellent qu^ity : it has fine petroleum, large quantities of timber and 
charcoal : it has iron, of a purity that would make an English iron-master’s 
mouth water, spread whole.sale over the counlrv in most plates to be had by 
light quarrying ^over the surface: it has chrome iron capable of making the finest 
*L)amascus blades, mangamferous ore, splendid hematites in profusion. It has 
gold, silver, antimony, tin, copper, plumbago, lime, kaolin, gypsum, precious 
slo»es,tasbestos soft wheat, equal to the finest Auslialian, hard wheat, equal to 
the finest Kabanka. It ha^ food-grains of every desciiption : oil-seeds, tobacco, 
coffee, cocoa, sugar, spices, lac, dyes, cotton, jntc, hemp, flax, coir, fibres 
of every descrijition • m fact, products loo numerous to mention. Its inhabitants 
are frugal, thrifty, iiukislrions. capable ol great plusical exertion, docile, easily 
taught, skilful in aii)' work reijuiring delicate maniiiuUition. Labour is absurdly 
cheap, and the soil for the most part wonderfully ])roduclive.” 

Sir Guii.foro IMolksworth, K. C. I. E. 

“Were India wholly isolated from] the rest of the world, or its mineral 
pToduclions^irotected fioin conqietition, there cannot be the least doubt that 
she^ v^'Ujd be able, fiom within her own boundaries, to supply nearly all the re- 
qurfemeuts of a highly civilj'-^ed community.” 

• • Ball’s “ Iuonomic Geology of India.” 

“Tliereare also available in India millions of potential horse power, in the 
form of water flowing from the mountain ranges, capable of being converted into 
electrical energy at generating stations near the hills, and conve) ed with slight 
loss to centics even at very great distances, where It can be uUlixed for indus- 
trial purnoses. 'J licre is plenty of capital in India." “ India in jioverty !! Midas 
st^'vingiimid heaps of gold docs not afford a greater jiaradox ; yet here, ue have 
India, Midas-lil^e, starving in the«midst of untold wealth.” 

* Sir Guilford Molesworth, K. C. I. E., 

THE ECONOMIC PEQBLBM OP THE DAT. 

“The desire to see the country economically independent will ijot be 
accomulished by meiely patriotic demonstrations against foreign goods. Theit im- 
portation can be prevented only by the manufacture iTi this counlrv materials of the 
^atne quality at> low'^r rates or of better materials at the same price. To do this 
enterprise is wanted more than seULsacrifice- enterprise on the part of students ' 
willing lo take up technical subjects instead of law, philosopfty and literature^ 
>^nt^’prise on the part of capitalists ready to invest intelligently in industries now 
taxed by borrowed capital.” . 

“ Our poverty is not in material, but in men capable of<urning t^ie natural mate- 
rial into the finished j^^^duct. We want more than Government proif'ision for ^chni- 
cal scholarships : we want a reformation in the tastes of our studeq,ts ; we want 
them to learn that the man with technical dexterity is of more use to the countrf 
than the WTiter of editorials or the skilful cross-examiner ; that^i^ppUed ^science 
now belongs to the hightest cast$ of learning, and is a worthy fidTd fof ihe 
we can obtain,’* 
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• As* far as our mineral resources are concerned, there is unlimited rodm 
for profitable CRterprise : the country is sufficiently endowed by Nature, not only 
to rfneet its o.vvn requirements, iint to take advantage of its central position for 
* competing with^ others in the Indian Ocean markets ; but.until we find the chemi- 
cal, metallurgical Snd meMianical workshops as attractive to our hij'h-caste 
studente as the class-rooms for law ai)d literature now are, the cty of, Swadeshi, 
no matter how wbrthyUe spirit it embodies, will remain but an empty word.” ^ 

T. H. Hoi.LANn, F. R S, 

Dv'Citor-General of the Geological Sl^rvev of India, 

, 0 . ^ 

“ The material progress and redemption of India lies, to my mind, piimarily 
in industry, secondarily only, in })olitics. 

Progress in })olitics is bound to follow on the heels of material progress. 
It can never come as an antecedent. To the man who has to stiuggle year in 
and year out to gain daily bread for his faniil\ and for hiinst'lf, it maiteiK little 
under what form of (rovernment he lives.” 

“If we believe that the salvation of ndia lies in the mill and in the farm 
rathv'r than in the forum and the lecture-hall, it is incumbent uj)on each one of 
us to do what in him lies to improve the conditions and methods of agiiculture 
and handicraft,” > j 

J. SiMHSov, I. r. 

At the Industrial Confoence, Benares, ignj. 

“ Our industrial condition in the present day is lamentable, but it is not hop- 
less, We have to face a severe, and in some respects an une(|ual, comj)elilion, 
but our future is in our own hands if we face our dilliculiies like mem ’ 

We are beset with grave difficulties but w'e have no reason to despair. 

In the first place, w^e have lagged boJiind, and have to recover lost ground. 
And in the second place, we have to run the race with the triple disadvantage 
of want of modern industrial training, want of capital, and want of control over 
our own fiscal legislation. 

I* mention these difficulties not to discourage you but because we have to 
Jace and conquer them. Few*' countries on earth would have succeeded under 
these difficidties, but I have faith in the capacities of our nation, in the patience' 
Ind skill of bur artisans, in the adaptability of our race to new' methods, in the 
resources of this w'dnderful land and in the advantages of cheap labour. I have 
been scrmetfiing of an optimi.st all my life ; 1 think it better to fight and to fail 
than not .to fight at all ; but in this industrial movement, 1 believe we are desiine(l 
to fight and to conquer.” • 

* R. C. Dutt, C. I. E., 

president of the First Indian Industrial Conference, Benares, igo^. 
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. AGR^LTUp AND ECONOMIC RRODUCTS 


T^E* INTERNATK )NAL 
INSTITUTE OV A( ilUCULTURE 
OF INDIA 

Early in 1905 the nf Italy 

took the initiative for the establish- 
ment of an International Institute 
of Agriculture. The following 
nations, among others, have Signi- 
fied their aTlhc/ence to the scheme: 

— America, France, Japan, Russia, 
l#enmark, Switzerland, Holkind, 
Spain, Portugal, Servia, and 
Argentina. The aims of the 
Institute are twofold. Its first and 
main service will He within the 
held of^the economies of distribu- 
tifm. It is pointed out that ^most 
of the staple products oi the soil 
have a world-wide market. The , 
prices of such commodities are 
dontinually varying from a number 
of unseen causes. The condition 
of the crops in any single country 
*will affect the prices in every 
mailcet in the world. Each 
Contracting. Government engages, 
to* adopt a uniform and adequate 
system of gathering and reporting 
crop statistics. Such knowledge, 
obtained, not from , speculators, 
whose li^ain interest is to influence 


the market, but on ofheial 
authority, wouhl not only ensure 
a more economic distribution of 
the staple products — wheat, cotton, 
etc., but would furnish a sure 
and automatic means of hxing 
prices according to supply and 
demand. Though it is not 
apparent that Great Britain has 
yet given her accord to the scheme, 
it is to be hoped that with our 
great wheat producing interests 
we will fall in with the scheme. 
I'he authoritative statistics 
gathered by the Institute should 
be of the greatest use to Indian 
’agriculturists in bringing the 
wheat production of the world 
under review. 

SIR WILLIAM CROOKES ON 
OVER POPULATION Ifi 
WESTERN COUNTRIES AND 
WHEAT AND COMBINED 
NITROGEN 

. • 

It is now more than five years 
since Sir Wiljiam Crookes uttered 
a warning note tha^t the pojpula- 
tibn of the world is increasing so# 
rapidly that the supply of^vheat 
will shortly not be sufficient «tQ 



feed “When provision shall 
have been ' made, if possible, to 
feed 2^6,000,000 units likely to be 
added to the bi^ead-eafing popula- 
tions by 193:}., 'whpre can be ^jrcwn 
the additional 330,000,000 bushels 
of wheat requli;ed ten years later 
by a hungry world ?” While the 
staple food of Europeans is wheat, 
wheat it its turn requires food, and 
the food, without which it cannot 
grow, is combined nitrogen. Now 
soil contains nitrogen In the form 
of nitrates ; as also certain plants. 
Another source of combined nitro- 
gen is sewage ; but we have 
embarked on a ccturse of water 
carriage for the elimination of our 
sewage from towns ; and this 
precludes the economical use of 
its nitrogen for manurial purposes. 
Whether this policy is right is 
open to grave doubt ; but of the 
fact that we have decided on that 
policy there is no question. “When 
Lord Rayleigh showed, now eleven 
years ago, that atmospheric nitro- 
gen is denser than nitrogen 
produced by chemical means from 
one of its compounds, he and Sir 
William Ramsay showed that the 
r cause is to be traced to the exis- 
ts tence of a gas in air, heavier than 
ijitrogen^to which the name of 
argon was given. To prepare 
argon in quantity it v^as necessary 
to remove the t nitrogen ; and a 
process, depending on the rapid 
ab^rption of^ nitrogen by the 
magnesmm, was employed. 


and it proved to be the most con- 
venient for the object in view. 
There are ^ two practicable ways 
of causing this nitrogen ^o enter 
into combination. Tiie<first is to 

ff 

absorb it by some metal, or 
by some metallic absorbent ; the 
second to cause it *'10 unito with 
oxygen and to absorb the com- 
pound in alkali. An ingenious 
suggestion has been, made by 
Professor (iuye, of Geneva, namely, 
that both the processes should be 
worked in concert fer it would 
then be possible to provide chiefly 
pure nitrogen for the former pro- 
cess and rich oxygen for the latter. 
The present source* of combined 
nitrogen is sodium nitrate or 
“Chilli saltpetre it is found on 
the eastern slopes of the Andes in 
a narrow zone barely two miles 
in breadth. The present export 
is about a million and-a-half tons 
a year, valued at £16,000,000 ; it 
is doubtful if the deposit will last 
beyond the year 1950. Combined 
.nitrogen is also procured in large 
^quantities by passing through 
water the gases from coke furnaces. 
But these sources are limited and 
if wheat is to be grown^ in sufficient 
quantity to supply food for Western 
nations, the artificial production 
of nitrates is an absolute necessity. 
Its achievements prevent the 
threatened suppression of the 
wheat-eaters by the rice-eaters and 
maintains th^e supremacy of Wes- 
tern civilization. 
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THE APPLICATION OF 
SCIENCE TO AORICULTURE 

’ • 

I 

FIXA,TIpN (W NITRO(;eN 

. *• * • 

A hi^hly^ interesting^ and 
instructive lectftre was delivered 
recently by Mr. J.» B. (ifithrle 
before the Sydney University Ex- 
tension Board, on the application 
of science and of scientific 
method to agriculture, which is 
published inp January number of 
, the “A/:^ri cultural Gazette’" of 
New South Wales, from wh'ch 
we quote th^ followinjcj remarks on 
tKe ftifation ^f nitrogen etc., 
whi 5 h may prove of ir^terest to 
some of our readers: — 

Amor\g special questions the 
study of which has resulted in 
• most important advantages to the 
growth of agriculture is that of 
the^ plant’s supply of nitrogen. 
We owe the solution of this ques- 
tion tci the^cience of bact^lology. 
It had long been known that the 
addition to sterile soils of relative- 
ly small quantities of other soils 
was eapablef of rendering the 
formei fertil^. This was found to 
f>e accompanied by an increase 
,in tfie amount of nitrate (salts of 
nitric acid). The discovery by 
Pasteur of organisms inducing 
different kinds of fermentation 
showed the way to a rational 
understanding of this pjienomenon. 
I^asteur himself suripised that this 
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gain in nitrates was brought about^ 
by the development of micro- 
organisms. In 1878 Schdloesinj^ 
aixl Muntz fn Fraffice *were able 
to prove that thys wijs the case, 
and that certain nitrifying organ- 
isms were capable, of converting 
ammonium salts in the •soil into 
nitrates. I hcse organisms were 
isolated by Winogradsky, who 
separated two distinct groups one 
of which converts the ammonium 
compounds into nitrites, while 
the second carries the oxidation a 
stage further, and produces 
nitrates. 

The question whether plants 
are able to absorb the nitrogen of 
the air directly by means of their 
leaves was, for a long time, a 
vexed one, and nearly every 
investigator < f distinction gave 
his attention to this subject. The 
question can hardly be said to be 
definitely cleared up to-day, but 
the theory now accepted is that 
plants do not absorb nitrogen by 
means of their leaves, but that 
one class of plants, the legumi- 
nosae, have the power of assimilat- 
ing by means of their roots,* ^he 
free nitrogen contained in the 
interstitial air within the soil. ^ 
The German chemfsts, Hellriegrel 
and Willfarth, were the first to 
establish this highly interesting 
and important fact gihd they, pro- 
ved that true assimilation was^ 
effected by the agency of bacteria 
inhabiting the roc^ nodufes of 
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^legurjiihous plants such as clovers^ 
peas, etc. 

• These investigations have not 
only heeiT of t the vary greatest 
value in enabling us to undcrsfcind 
the principles underlying such 
operations as the rotation of crops, 
and to place them upon a systema- 
tic basis but thc}^ bid fair to 
indicate a means of directly 
increasing the fertility of the soil 
by the direct application of the 
organisms Involved. 

Many attempts have been made 
to prepare pure cultures of some 
of these nitrifying organisms, and 
to inoculate the soil with them. 
The most successful attempts 
have been with the root-nodules 
of leguminous plants. Professor 
Nobbe, of Saxony })reparcd cultures 
of these bacteria, which were and 
are still on the market under the 
name of “Nitragin'’. These have 
been used often with success for 
inoculating soil on which the 
host plants did not make good 
growth. More recently Or. Moore, 
of the United States Department 
has prepared by a somewhat 
diffenent process, cultures of these 
^ organisms, which it is claimed 
^ have produced the most remark- 
able results in Jarm practice. It 
IS yet ra1:her early to pronounce 
oh the success or non-success of 
these cultures. They are being 
experimented with probably by 
every agricultural department or 
: 4#atioS in the*cvorld. 
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The free nitrogen of the air can 
then be utilised directly by certain 
plants in the manner mentioned. 
The majority of cultivat^^d plants, 
however derive their i^jtipgcn from 
nitrates and ammonium salts in 
the soil. A point of the very 
greatest important, e to us is --can 
we by any means reproduce arti- 
ficially this nitrogen absorption? 
Can we convert atmospheric nltjrp- 
geii into a form in which it can 
be absorbed by the plant ? The 
importance of (his question is 
enormous, for nitrogen is one of 
the substances which is absolutely 
essential to plant growth, and is 
one which most crops ( legumes 
excepted) have a difficulty in 
utilising in the form in which it 
is present in the soil. It is, there- 
fore, continually applied in man- 
ure. Substances like stable man- 
ure, blood, bone-dust, sulphate of 
ammonia, and nitrate soda, 
owe their efficiency to the nit.wD- 
gen they, contain. But nitrogen 
is a very difficult substance to 
catch and force into combination 
with other elements. In the air 
as you know, it exists in the free 
state, and it is characterised by a 
highly aristocratic exclusiveness,-— 
a strong disinclination to mix 
with socially inferior elements, — ^ 
a characteristic which is so 
marked that even when it has 
been coaxed into combination — 
such, for example, as nitro-gly- 
cerine, nitro-cellulose, piqric acid. 
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etc., —it liberates itself on the 
slightest provocation with violent 
explosion. On accounj of this 

• aloofne^;sJ^ it hns not yet been 
possible* devise a means by 
wh*ch atmospheric nitrogen can 
be made to combine readily and 
cheaply in such a form as to he 
available * for plant-food • \ hen 
applled*to the '.oil. 

•Recently, howevt i , whai looks 
like a possible solution of the 
question has been disco\'ered. 
When air, fr»m which the 0x3^ gen 
has been removed, and which mav 
be regarded as practically pure 
ni|rogen, is ]MSsed over claimed 
Cctrbid^ at a white heat, it com- 
bing, forming a compound known 
as caTcium cyanide. This is a 
fine black powder which is de- 
composed by water into ammonia. 

"Fhe crude cyanide has been 
found to "possess manurial value, 
due no #loubt, to the liberal ion 
of *animonla b^’' the soil-inoisturc. 
I'oo few experiments have as }^et 
been tried with this substance to 
settle the points is to whether it 
*is likel/ to be an effective substi- 
tute for sulplrate ot ammonia. 

Dr. Hall, of the Rothamstead 

• . * 

station, has reported a trial with 
^mangels, swedes, and mustard, 
fie reports that the trials do not 
warrant any definite conclusion 
as to its comparison with sulphate 
of ammonia for example, but finds 
it to be an effective .nitrogenous 
Tjfinurp.# But even^ if have 
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not yet got the desired subsfhnce,. 
there ^is little room for’doubt that 
experiments along this’ ling wilf 
result in tfie preparation of a 
chedp fertiliser from, the practi- 
cally limitless expanse of air. 
English people wiU be pleased to 
hear that there is already* a com- 
pan^g connected with the Cyanid 
(ieselschaft in Berlin, where this 
substance is being prepared — at 
present, only at the rate of about 
one ton per day. 

Another method by which at- 
tempts are being made to obtain 
a cheap supply of nitrate from 
the air is by means of electricity. 
As you are aware when air is 
“sparked,” nitric acid is formed 
by the direct union of the nitro- 
gen and oxygen. This happens 
always in th neighbourhood of 
electrical machines, and during 
storms the flashes of lightning 
cause this combination ; so that 
the air during a thunderstorm 
alwaA^s contains small quantities 

. of nitric acid. Attempts are being 
made to utilise this action on the 

» 

manufacturing scale, converting 
the nitric acid so formed *igito 
nitrate ot soda. 

The solution of this problem 
issini])ly a questiorf of cheapening^ 
the unit cost of the electric cur- 
rent. Sir William Crobkes has 

t 

calculated that if t|^b cost ^ould 
be reduced to per Board of 

Trade unit, what is c^uite possible 
when large natural sources 
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pow&r like Niagara are used, the 
cost of nitrate of soda need not 
?)e more than £5 per top. Up to 
now it has not' been*' possible •to 
manufacture “electric nitrate” nt n 
rate to compete* ^vlth the natural 
nitrate of soda, 


A correspondent writes in the 
Madras Mail Since I last 
wrote on this subject particulars 
have come to hand of a lecture 
delivered at the Royal Institution 
in London by Professor Sylyanus 
Thompson, on “Electric Produc- 
tion of Nitrates from the At- 
mosphere, The lecturer referred 
to Messrs. Birkclande and Evde’s 
enterprise in Norway and thus 
described the process of manu- 
facture : - “In a special electric 
furnace, an alternating electric 
arc was produced at between 
3,000 and 4,000 volts, and was 
formed between the poles of an 
electro-magnet which forced it to 
take the shape of a disc of roar- 
ing flame, four or five feet in 
diameter. Ordinary air was blown 
thrpiigh the furnace, and emerged 
^ charged with nitrous fumes, the 
^ rapidity with which the product 
was removed Rom the sphere of 
operations being an important 
elemetit. " Fhe nitrous fumes were 
collected, allb^wed time to oxidise 
^still further, and then absorbed in 
. wat^r-^^ or in quicklime. 
|!lExpyiraent •showed that the 
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nitrate of lime produced was as 
good a fertiniseras Chilli r salt- 
petre. That it can be produced 
on a commercial scal^’.is due, 
to the special co^/d'itibns in 
Norway, where it is estimated that 
electric power can be produced 
at about a fortieth of a penny 
per Uxiit. The lecture was 
illustrated with a large number 
of slides illustrating the Birke- 
land-Eyde factory at Notodden 
and the research station near 
Arendal, and the pi^culiar form 
of electric discharge used was 
shown by a model apparatus sent 
from Christiania. 

They have also a method of 
fixing the nitrogen of the ai“ in 
(lermany, known as the chemictil 
process of Professor Eschweiler, 
of Hanover. This, it is said, is 
also being adopted in England, 
and consists in passing a mixture 
of air and steam over peat in slow 
combustion. The steam is de- 
composed, the hydrogen combin- 
ing with the nitrogen of the air 
and of the peat to produce 
ammonia. This is taken* up by 
sulphuric acid, forming sulphate 
of ammonia, and it is claimed 
that enough can be produced at 
moderate cost to avert a fertiliser 
famine for a long time. 
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SOIL INOCULATION WITH 
NIJROGEN-FIXING BAC- 
TERIA: A- WONDERFUL 
^DISCOVERY-i 

HISTORY .OF KFVELOPMENT 

. ’• * • 

One of the greatest triumphs of 
modern Chemistry is i he prepara Lion 
of a powder to ^enridf} barren soil. 
Thanks to the researches of the 
B'otanical Department of the 
United States, the land-holders 
have been' supplied with such 
powders aird, by a process of 
vaccination, they are obtaining' 
from what was barren soil ifeaw 
crops. A i^jcrman of enquiring 
miijd *"»ay be ,aid to be the father 
of ttie new discovery. , Ue solved 
the mystery why certain plants 
enrich •the land, while others 
exhaust. He found that peas, 
beans &c., obtained their nitro)[^en 
food, not froi : the nitrates in the 
sojl but^from the ficc supply u 
the air. He ulso discovered' that 
these plants absorbed much more 
nitrogen than they could use and 
left the surplus in the soil. That< 
is, beans, peas, alfalfa, clover, put 
back into the mother-earth what 
#ct)rn and whea^ grains remove. 

Aftv much labour he isolated the 
' jtitxogefi'fixin ^-bacteria. He suc- 
ceeded in bfeeding and colonising 
the germs, and then proceeded to 
put them on the market. They 
failed, however, to produce the 
desired results. • 


At this point the inve^ntive 
genius of an American, Dr. George* 
T. M§ore^ came to the rescue> an4. 
saved the djscover^ by giving it 
just the practical value it had 
lacked. Dr. Mobre ^ in charge 
of the Laboratory of Plant Physio- 
logy of the Department ^of Agri- 
culture, and a widely known 
practical botanist. He developed 
a permanent type of bacteria in 
his laboratory, possessing five or 
ten times more power to fix free 
nitrogen than the original germs 
had possessed. The bacteria had 
gained strength, vigour, and self- 
sacrifice, and when turned out of 
the laboratory, prospered like all 
healthy bacteria. Dr. Moore also 
discovered that by using some 
absorbent, like cotton, a small 
piece of which will soak up 
millions of the organisms, and 
then by allowing these cultures to 
become dry, the bacteria can be 
rf>cnt to any part of the world and 
yet arrive in perfect condition. 
Packets of the bacteria have been 
sent to thousands of American 
farmers with directions for use. 
A solution of water and mineral 
salts is ^prepared, and with ^his 
solution the seeds are moistened. 
To Inoculate the^soil the farmer 
is advised to wet a quantity c4 
dry earth and then spread it^tViinly 
over the field exactly as if ^ using 
a fertiliser. Enoii^h gernt arc 
sent in each little package tc^ 
inoculate seeds fpr* fropi ^lic tp 
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four ^ctes. The package can be 
'carried in your pocket, and yet 
,^oes mpre work than seifera!^ cart- 
loads 'of fertiliser. It costs the 
government less lhan four ceiiis a 
cake^ or less than a cent an acre., 
and saves the farmer thirty or 
forty dollars, which he would 
have to spend for an equal amount 
of fertilizer. Different cultures are 
sent for different crops. 

The results of the experiment 
have been thus described by an 
American paper : — 

“Two patches of hairy vetch, 
grown, side by side under precisely 
the same coditions, yielded crops 
as follows: uninoculated patch, 
581 pounds ; inoculated patch, 
4,501 pounds — an increase of more 
than eight times. Crimson clover 
under similar conditions yielded 
uninoculated, 372 pounds ; inocu- 
lated, 6,292 pounds - an increase 
of nearly twenty times. Cotton 
planted after an inoculated crop 
of red clover gave an increased 
yield of 40 per cent. Potatoes, 
after,, an inoculated crop yielded 
an increase of 50 per cent. The* 
wheat crop increased by 46 per 
cent., the oats,3oo per cent., and 
^he rye 400 per cent. It must be 
clearly understood, however, that 
only . leguminous plants— beans, 
cloveir, alfalfa/ peas, lupin, vetch, 
•etc, — are directly benefited by 
the nUrogen-'^xing bacteria.” 

t . 


Here is a discovery which 
should prove salvation to {ndia. 
We have millions' and milliont 
of acres of land which a-e barren 
and produce nothin^^ J 3 y means 
of this powder, food for millions 
may be produced in these lands 
and starvation driven from the 

1 

count|'y. 

INOCULATION OF LEGUMES 
AND THE AMERICAN 
DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

A bulletin on “Soil Inoculation 
for Legumes” has been issued l)y 
the American Department oi Agri- 
culture, setting forth the results 
of elaborate investigations in the 
subject made by Dr. George, T. 
Moore, Director of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. The introduction 
of “Nitrogen” in Germany a few 
years ago gave rise to hopes 
which were not realised, and Dr. 
Moore set to work to ascertain 
the cause of failure, and to remedy 
it, if possible. The character of 
the root-nodule organisms which 
fix atmospheric nitrogen was 
patiently studied, and it was found 
to be a true micro-organism,, ex- 
isting in three well-defined stage«r, 
These nodule forming bactena 
have the property of “fixing” 
nitrogen in the soil in contact 
with the root of the leguminous 
plant, and of thus, in effect, 



root. The actual 
chemical and biological* processes 
are a matter of some theoretic 
dispute, ^ough it seems* probable 
that ti'^p bactLif', are animated 
by ^o benevolent indention, but 
pierce the root of the plant in 
search of caiii)o-hyrl rates, while 
tile plant retaliates on them by 
absorbing •them ;uul t*Iie nitrogen- 
ous food they i)n ng. What is 
more important lo the agricultur- 
ist is a knowledge of the best way 
of applying these preparations of 
bacteria to tPic plant and to the 
soil. Instead of a different organ- 
ism being required for each kind 
of • legumirK^iiS plant, as assumed 
by ^ German investigators, i^r. 
Moore’s experiments k*d to the 
conclusion that. there is only one 
species named Preudomonas radic- 
icola. The difference in the in- 
oculative power of organisms 
from different legumes is attri- 
buted to slight phv^iolugical varia* 
tions, which cfin be liroken down 
easily by eultlvatir.n. 

“Nitragln”, as the bacterial 
^preparation is caaTimercially called, 
in the earlier stage*^ of its prepara- 
tion and application was found 
t^nhe Germatts to produce results 
good,, bad, and indifferent. The 
f)jep9-ration was expensive, and 
son\etimes difficult of application. 
The United States Laboratoj;}'' of 
Plant Physiolog}?^ has now found 
a thoroughly practical and satis- 
^factory method of plartt inocula- 


tion, and it is distributing ‘cultures* 
of the nitrogenous t^acteria to 
farmers all over the United*States,«^ 
They have f0und tlmt these bac- 
teria can support a good deal of 
drying. They therefore saturate 
absorbent cotton in a liquid cul- 
ture of the bacterial organism. In 
this way millions of bacteria are 
held within the cotton, and after 
this is carefully dried out they 
remain dormant in it. They are 
thus distributed to farmers, and 
the bacteria can be revived by 
putting the cotton in water before 
placing it in contact with the 
seeds that are to be sown. The 
water used for reviving the 
bacteria also has some preparation 
so that it will better support the 
bacteria than other organisms. 
For this purpose the department 
distributes small packets of nutri- 
ent salts with the cotton culture. 

During the two years ended in 
November last about 12,500 
packages of it were distributed 
among farmers by the Department 
of Agriculture. From these men 
*2,502 reports have been received, 
and more than half state that^a 
definite hicrease has resulted, 
while most of the rest attribute 
lack of success to tke presence of 
the necessary organisms ih their 
soil or to bad seasons, poor seed, 
weeds, or some •other dis- 
advantage. 
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DR. MOORE’S PATENT 

An esteerfied correspondent 
writes : — As a ^;ood deal of 
interest had been aroused by the 
description of, the newer methods 
evolved ' in America for the 
application of Nitrogen-fixing 
organism as manures in the 
“Century Magazine” and else- 
where, 1 venture to think the 
enclosed copy of thc'IJnited States 
Patent which the discoverer has 
taken out ma}^ be interesting to 
your readers. I send it along in 
case you think it might be worth 
publication 

United State Patent Office, 

George T, Moore, of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. 

Process of preparing for 
distribution organisms which fix 
atmospheric Nitrogen. 

Specification forming part of 
letters patent No. 755, 519, dated 
March 22, 190^. Application 

filed May 4, 1903. Serial No. 
155,695 (No specimens). 

To all whom it may 
cprlcern : — Be it known that I, 
George T. Moore, a citizen of the 
United States, residing at 
Washington, j in the District of 
Colunvbia, have invented new 
and* useful improvements in the 
profess of preparing for distribu- 
tion organisms which fix or gather 
atmospheric Nitrogen, of which 
t|ie following is a specification; — 


This application is made under 
the Act of'March 3, 1883, Chapter 
143, and the • invention herein 
described and claimed, if^atented, 
may be used by the, ^Government 
of the United States or any of‘ its 
officers, or employees in prosecu- 
tion of work for the Government 
or hy any other person in the 
United States without the payment 
to me of any royalty thereon. 

The invention relates to the 
process of growing these organisms 
and preparing them for distribu- 
tion. 

The invention has for its object 
the production of more highly 
effective organ is^ns " and th^ir 
distribution in a form preventing 
deteriora^fon and easily appbed 
in agriculture. All work that has 
heretofore been done in th (5 cultiva- 
tion of nitrogen-gathering roof- 
tubercle organisms for use in 
agriculture has been done in 
culture media containing either 
decoctions of th‘e leguminous 
plants, from which these specific 
organisms in each case were 
obtained, or in media containing 
some other available form of com- 
bined nitrogen not free or atmos- 
pheric. When there is available 
combined nitrogen in the medium, 
the organisms instead of dependirjg 
solely upon the ' atmospheric 
nitrogen for their nitrogen-supply 
draw upon the nitrogenous 
materials of the culture medium — 
such, for 'example as proteids,. 
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nitrates, ammonium compounds, 
etc. — for which reason they do 
not develop their full nitrogen- 
gathering power and rapidly 
deteriocate.^^ • 

By my ‘process the organisms 
are first obtained from the tubercles 
or swellings on the roots of the 
leguminous plants- such as clo- 
vers, cow*-peas,. bean^, &.l. After 
the tubercles are thoroughly 
washed and surface sterilized in 
the ordinary \\ ays the interior 
of the tubercle is cut out under 
sterile conditions and mixed in 
a medium consisting of water 
containing about one per cent, 
commercial agar-agar, about 
on§ ceni. maltose sugar or 

ejne-sugar, (the form«r*being ihc 
better), about*o2 to ‘05 per cent, 
magnewum sulphate, and about 
0*1 per cent, monobasic potassium 
phosphate. This solution is made 
up in the ordi iry way and sterillz- 
ir]P according to ordinary bacterio- 
logical procef^ses. Tt differs from 
ordinary culture media fiu* bac- 
teria only in the absence of a 
source of combined nitrogen. The 
agar may be varied above or 
below the amount suggested. The 
^maltose or* cane-sugar may be 
inci^ased to ten per cent., the 
^m^nesium sulphate to one per 
c^nt., the ‘monobasic potassium 
to two per cent., or the aniounts 
may be lowered below the quan- 
tities first mentioned. In the 
latter case, howevtr, the food 


materials are more quickljj^ used 
up. The organism multiplied 
as loifg as the materials in solu^ 
tion are ngt exl^us^ed. -Other 
compounds may be used as sources 
of magnesium, ‘potassium, and 
phosphoric acid. Although I 
usually leave nitrdgen out of the 
culture medium at this stage, its 
absence is not essential, as the 
object of the first step is simply 
to separate the organisms into 
pure cultures free from mold or 
other contamination, the process 
of separating out in this fashion 
being familiar to all bacterio- 
logists and in common use. They 
grow best between 20 and 30 
centigrade and light or its absence 
is immaterial. When pure cul- 
tures are thus obtained, the 
organism is transferred imme- 
diately, or after several weeks, if 
desired, by any of the bacteriolo- 
gical transfer methods in use to 
•water containing about one per 
cent, cane-sugar or maltose, (the 
latter being the better, ) about 
*02 to '05 per cent, magnesium 
sulphate, and about o*i per cent, 
monobasic potassium phosphate, 
or equl\4alent sources of magiTesi- 
um, potassium, and phosphorus, 
as in the case of the first-described 
medium. The quantities used 
may here also vary, as , stated 
above ; but the pej cents, given 
have been foqnd *to be th^k most 
favourable for growth under ordi* 
nary conditions. C^e cubi#c«nti- 
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meter of the culture will suffice 
<for fmpregnatinj^I one hundred 
liters of the fluid. Any kind of 
container or vessel that can be 

' </ t 

easily cleaned will serve for this 
purpose ; but Erlenmeyer flasks 
are best where small quantities 
are to be cultiv^atcd under anti- 
septic conditions. In this solution, 
which should be kept between 
20 deg. and 30 deg. centigradem 
in light or darkness, as desired, 
the organisms increase very rapidly 
and have to obtain all of their 
nitrogen in the free state from 
the atmosphere or from the at- 
mospheric nitrogen in solution in 
the medium. This liquid culture 
solution, even when in large 
quantity, will in a few days be- 
come milky in appearance by the 
presence of immense numbers of 
the developing organisms. The 
water containing the organisms, 
where direct use is desired, is 
then sprinkled upon seeds or soil ; 
but for the purposes of preserva- 
tion and distribution the follow- 
ing steps are taken : Absorbent 
cotton or other equivalent material 
is dipped into the water contain^ 
ing‘ the organisms or the water 
containing the organisms is sprink- 
led upon the cotton or other 
material^ and the same thoroughly 
air-dried in a chamber free from 
dust or contamination by molds. 
The frying is facilitated by forcing 
«a current of air through the cham- 
ber by aspiration through sulphu- 


ric acid, potassium^ hydroxid,^ Cal- 
cium hydfoxid, sodium hydroxid, 
or any of the other ordinary 
materials used in laboratjories for 
drying. In this dry form the organ- 
isms may be kept indefinitely with- 
out deterioration or change and 
may be safely, easil}^ and cheaply 
transported to any distance, either 
through the mailg or otherwise. 
In using the organisms preserved 
as above described the dry absor- 
bent material containing them is 
simply dropped into a water solu- 
tion of the same composition as 
above described. Where the pur- 
pose is to treat soil or seed, it is 
necessary to observe strictly anti- 
ceptic precautions. Ordinary cl^ean 
vessels or tubes may be used, 
simply protected from dust and 
ordinary well-water or rain-water 
is used in making the culture 
solution, as the amount of nitrates 
or ammonia which such waters 
ordinarily contain docs not inter- 
fere with the vitalit^^of the organ- 
isms at this stage of the process. 
The temperature and light condi- 
tions should be as previously 
stated. In from twelve to forty- 
eight hours the organisms will 
have increased in the water cul-. 
ture as in the first instance.^ At 
this stage in order to stimulate^ 
a very rapid division of the bac- 
teria about one per cent, phos- 
phate of ammonia is added to 
the culture solution. The quan- 
tity of liquid culture that may 
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be ’thus obtained is limited 
only by the amount of water used 
containing the sugar, rnagnesium 
sulphat^e^and potn‘^sium phosphate 
or oth^r ‘e^i valent sources of 
magnesium potassium, and phos- 
phorus, as above described. After 
thus obtaining the lu|uid culture 
it is then accessary orjly to sptmklc 
the seecis or soiTto be treated with 
wa^er containing the organisms 
and then dry them in the ordinary 
way to facilitate planting. The 
propagation the bacteria should 
not be continued longer than 
twelve to forty-eight hour.' after 
the addition of the phosphate of 
ammonia ; otherwise they will 
deteriorate in nitrogen-fixing 
poitver,* as previou.sly ^explained, 
and organisms thus stimulated 
should be used only for seed or 
soil impregnation and for preserva- 
tion or distribution. 

f^avinj^ thus described mv 
invention, wly\t T claim, and 
desire to secure bv T.etters V itent, 
is : — 

^ The process of preparing 
for distribution nitrogen-gathering 
organisms, which consists in 
I'goistening <siii^'^blc absorbent 
mategal v/ith a solution in which 
•uch ^organisms are suspended, rind 
afterwards thfiroughly drying the 
material substantially^ as herein- 
before described. 

In testimony whereof I have 
.signed my name, to thil specifica- 


tion in the presence of two*subs-* 
cribiry::^ witnesses. * 

Witnesses: Ge^rgi^T. Moore. 

A. F. Woods. 

Geo*. P. HeCabe.* 


LATEST PROCESS OF EX- 
TRACd'INC; NITROGEN FROM 
THE ATMOSPHERE BY 
ELECTRIC POWER 


INVENTION OF NORWEGIAN 
ENfTNEERS 

Some twelve or eighteen months 
ago the insufficiency of nitrogen 
in Ceylon soils was much emphasi- 
sed, and as nitrogen is an essential 
constituent of plant food the pos- 
sibility of securing it from the 
atmosphere wns much discussed. 
Crotalaria, Groundnuts, Dadaps, 
and Albizzias were on every 
planters lips. They are still in 
many planter’s tea-fields ! and it 
is said, claim from many a busy 
V. A. “the passing tribute of a 
*slgh.” Be this as it may, the fact 
•remains that cultivators in Ceylon 
have still to buv the manure their 
crops neefl and one cjf the greatest; 
problems, as far as the agriculturist 
is concerned — -the • discovery of 
some cheaper form of nitrogenous 
manure — still remains unsolved. 
The nitrogen exists irs abundance 
— in the air. A column of •air 
resting upon one square mile ^of 
land it is calculatitl confains 
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,6uf(idient nitrogen to supply all 
the farmers in the world for 50 
"^or a ido years. It is a process of 
extraction sufficiently economical 
to permit the prpduct to be *sold 
at a reasonable price, that is now 
wanted. At last we seem to be in 
sight of a solution. Two Nor- 
wegian engineers, it is reported, 
after several years of experiment, 
have evolved a particular type of 
electric flame which cflectivel}^ 
combines the oxygen and nitrogen 
in the atmosphere so as to produce 
nitric acid, and certain salts of 
nitrogen. They began work on a 
small scale In June 1903, with a 
t\ ^enty-horse-power engine, but 
they succeeded so rapidly that 
within a few months they moved 
to another site, where they were 
able to obtain electric current up 
to a thousand horse-power. After 
another move they established 
themselves last May in the neigh- 
bourhood of Notodden, in close 
proximity to a waterfall, which 
will yield when fully employed 
as much as 30,000 horse-power. 
At present they have three electri- 
cal furnaces at work, each 
employing seven hundred horse- 
power. The nitric acid obtained 
^ from the air is passed into stone 
towers capable of holding forty 
cubic ihetres, or the rough equi- 
valent of fdi^v tons. While the 

t . * . , , ' 

chemical re-action is going on, 
; |feripus ga^es are given off and 
i|]hcse ^5ubsequently treated 


with lime, thus securing dej^osits 
of calcium nitrite and calcium 
nitrate. The former product is 
the one which is of mfist value 

4 

for agricultural piKq()Gse*s, being 
equivalent to the natural nitrktes 
exported from Chili. Nitric acid 
itself is, of courre, valuable for 
the 'manufacture of any other 
nitrates for which there miay be 
a commercial demand. The .cal- 
cium nitrate is largely used in 
dyeing. Without going into de- 
tails, however, the in^portant point 
is that these two Norwegian 
engineers have now shown that 
it is practically possible to lay 
hold of the nitrogen in the air 

, 4/ 

to apply it to agricultural/ and 
industrial purposes. They hove 
also shown that the process is 
commercially profitable, and they 
are finding no difficult}^ in obtain- 
ing the necessary capital to extend 
their business. An imn-jense field 
of future industrial activity is^hus 
opened up, especially [n countries 
where water-power is available. 

AN INDTA-GOVERNMENT ' 
CIRCULAR. ■ 

Simla, April ^7,1905 
A correspondence has been 
published for starting experiments 
in the inoculation of soil with 
nitrogen fixing bacteria in the 
various provinces. The circular- 
letter which has be?n< issued by 
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Mr.’ ^ bly, Inspector Ueneral of 
Agriculture, runs as follows : — 

tave the honour to make the 
following suggestions • for the 
starting^ of^ ex^'iments in the 
inoculation of the • soil with 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 

(2) It is perltaps advisable in the 
first place to correct some popular 
errors in regard J:o the p(^ssibilities 
of soil inoculation. The method 
can only be applied to leguminous 
crop and the advantage, if any, 
to crops of cereals and vegetables, 
is derived from the available 
nitrogen accumulated in thv soil 
by such preceeding leguminous 
erftp. The best result in America 
has.bc^.n* obta'oK'd bv inoculating 
ea^h kind of legume wkh a culture 
obtained from its new nodules. 
Several • persons have obtained 
from America cultures for clover 
and other crops that are unknown 
in the plains • ^ India, which are 
assess for trial m l!ii. country. 

it must be also remembered that 

» • 

the bactcMJi are ’'cry susceptible 
of a change in their environment, 
fso that it is impossiole that cultures 
prepared in Amer^’a will be suited 
to the very different climatic 
•dViditions of^Ind’a. 

(3)# I beg to enclose a copy of 
•tbe .patent describing the method 
of . preparatTon of cultures and 
to suggest the experiments should 
be started to isolate and culti- 
vate the nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
. of one or two of tRe principal 


leguminous crop of the province 
at any available laboratory. Pot-* 
cultui^ trials could then be. mad^ 
to test the. result tin -soil ‘(a) in 
which the same crop has often 
been grown ancl (6) in which 
crop has never been grown. In 
selecting the soils it should be 
remembered that inoculation 
would be of little benefit in any 
rich soil containing a large 
amount of available nitrogen. If 
these trials give promise of success 
experiments on a larger scale can 
then be started. Full information 
about the system is given in 
Bulletin No. 71, United States 
Department of Agriculture^ Wash-’ 
ingion. 

(4) Even when all the preli- 
minary difficulties are overcome, 
the limitations of the method 
must be recognised. The only 
purpose of soil inoculation is to 
furnish nitrogen to the plants in 
an available form, and it is evi- 
dent mat little benefit can be 
expected from inoculation of a 
soil in which organisms arc al- 
• ready abundant. The remarkable 
results in America have been ob- 
tained by the artificial introduc- 
tion of the necessary organisms 
into the soil, naturally devoid of 
them in which legumincfus crops!* 
h.tve not been previously grown. 
The growth of a leguminous^ crop 
in rotation for the purpose of« soil 
renovation is already so widely^ 
practised in India tfeat therj dof« 
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not jteem much scope for artificial 
inoculatiop.” 

GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTS 
' IN INDIA 

The new method of fertilising 
land by inoculation with nitrogen- 
collecting bacteria as discovered 
by Dr. Mof*re, of the United States, 
is being tested at Kunigal in the 
Mysore State in connection with 
the Government Stud Farm for 
horse-breeding. The imported 
lucerne seed (Egyptian Alfalfa) 
which was obtained by the farm 
on Lord Kitchener’s recommenda- 
tion, gave a fair crop on first 
cutting, but failed to recover as 
quickly and to give equal crops 
with the local lucerne grown 
under similar conditions. 

AN OFFICIAL REPOR F OF 
THE BUREAU OF PLANT 
INDUSTRY, U. S. A. 

Experiments are now being 
conducted in some parts of India 
with nitro-cultures. It may there- 
fore be of some interest to those 
so engaged to know what the 
* UnitecT States Department of 
Agrreukure is dc ingin this con- 
nection. The folio ving report by 
KaH F. Kellermaun, Physiologist 
ip, charge of the Labo atory of 
"plant Phyoiology, and F, R, 


Robinson, Assistant in Physiology, 
Vegetable Pathalogical and Phy- 
siological Investigations, Bureau 
of Plan! Industry, U.,. S. A., is 
worthy of careful sty^X* 

Introduction 

The method ^ of distributing 
practically pure cultures of nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria dried Qn cotton 
has not proved entirely satisfactory, 
owing to varying conditions of 
air, during transit in the mails 
and to certain matters connected 
with laboratory technique. While 
the number of unsuccessful at- 
tempts to secure inoculation by 
users of cotton-cultures sent put 
by the Department of Agriculture 
is small*, it has been recogn^.ed 
that the methods of preparing the 
organisms and distributing them 
were open to improvements. 
Investigations have been under 
way for some time with a view to 
improving the methods follojyed, 
and a§ a result the Department is 
now prepared to send out 
bacteriologically pure cultures in 
small tubes hermetically sealed. 

The experiments carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture 
have demonstrated' the fact that 
by the proper use of practically 
pure cultures, the nodule-foEming 
bacteria are actually carried *into 
the aoil. These bacteiia are able 
to form root nodules, and where 
other conditions are favourable, 
the inoculcftion thus brought about. 



makes possible the growth of a 
legume in soils where it had failed 
previously from lack of^ bacteria. 
The ori^^nal cidtnres used, how- 
ever, prepared with the 

utrnost care and with a view to 
preserving or increasing their 
natural power oi nitrogen fixation 
rather thap merely ta make •them 
grow ander favourable condi- 
tions. 

Dirfxtions fof ^TSiNCi Cultures 

The following directions veill 
accompany the packages distribu- 
ted under this new plan ; 

I. To prepare the Culture-! a- 
quid : — Put'ont gallon of clean 
wat^r preferably iukc-warm ram 
w*ter)*in a clean bucket or jar and 
add 3 heaping tca-spoonfuls of gra- 
nulated or brown sugar; then add 
the tablet contained in the small 
envelope No. x. Allow all to 
dissolve,^ stlrrmg with a clean rod 
or f^xoon, if necessary. 

Carefully open package* No. 2, 
breaking oft the tc p of the glass 
tube, being careful not to spill 
*the liquid, and pour the contents 
into the scAuiioii. Cover the 
bucke: with^ a paper or moist 
5[oth to protcw^! from dust, and 
^set aside in a warm place for 
twenty-four , hours. About 70 
degree F. is the best temperature. 
Do not heat the solution or you 
will kill the bacteria ; it should 
never be as warm ^as blood- 
* hgat« 


After twenty-four hours ad8 the» 
tablet^ in envelope No. 3 and 
allow the mixture to stand apother 
twenty-four * hours. The liquid 
should now be faintly^cloudy and 
ready for use. If sufficient growth 
has not taken placebo bring about 
this cloudiness, further tinie should 
be given, not to exceed two 
days. 

II. To Inoculate Seed : — Take 
just enough of the solution 
to moisten the seed ( i gallon 
will moisten 2 bushels of seed). 
Stir thoroughly, so that all the 
seeds will be touched by the 
solution. Spread out the seeds 
in a shady place, rake over occa- 
sionally until dry, and plant just 
as you would untreated seed. If 
bad weather should prevent plant- 
ing at once, the inoculated seed, 
thoroughly dried and properly 
stored, may usually be kept with- 
out deterioration for several 
weeks. 

III. To Inoculate Soil : — Take 
.enough dry soil so that the 
^solution will merely moisten 
it. Mix thoroughly, to moisten 
every particle, and mix this wkh 
four or ?ive times as much — say 
half a wagon-load. Spread this 
inoculated soil thinly and evenly , 
over the prepared ground exactly 
as if spreading fertilizer. The 
inoculated soil should*be harrOjved 
in immediately. 

Either of the abewe me'tJiiods 
may be used as convenient. 



tl^ORMATION FOR UsERS OF 
iNOClfLATING MaTERIA^ 

The incTosetf package, marked 
*‘No. 2,” contains a pure liquid 
culture of bacteria. This culture 
treated according to directions 
will produce a liquid-culture 
which, if associated with the 
proper plants, is capable of render- 
ing available to these plants the 
free nitrogen of the air. This is 
accomplished through the forma- 
tion of root nodules. 

The bacteria are capable of 
making up for a deficiency of soil 
nitrogen, but where other ele- 
ments, such as potash and phos- 
phoric acid, are lacking, inocula- 
tion will not do away with the 
necessity for fertilizers containing 
these substances. Mineral fertili- 
zers, however, should never be 
applied so as to come into direct 
contact with inoculated seed. 
The action of concentrated fertili- 
zers drilled with inoculated seeds 
is injurious ; this is especially true r 
if the seeds should be still moist 
after treating with liquid culture. 
Floors used for drying inoculated 
seeds should be thqroughly scrub- 
bed and rinsed, especially if the 
same floor space has served for 
mixing fertilizers. The liquid on 
the seeds is able to dissolve 
cheniicals cofttained in the fertili- 
zers, and the effect might be 
disaiitrous •alike to seeds and 
l^acteria. Nfoistened seeds should 


never be ^dried by mixing with 
pulverized fertilizers ; if it Seems 
desirable to hasten drying, clean 
sand or dirt is the best ^material 
to use. Fertilizers shedid be spread 
and mixed with the soil or drilled 
previous to sowing the seed, and 
if the drill has been used for tbis 
purpose, all parts with which the 
seeds may come in contact should 
be cleaned. 

This material is furnished 3rou 
with the understanding that you 
will carefully follow instructions 
in its use and wiW report your 
success or failure to secure good 
inoculation. Note the presence 
or absence of nodules on the roots 
of inocujated and uninoculated 
plants. 

When Inoci lation is Dxssirable 

(1) If a soil is low in organic 
matter and has not previously 
borne leguminous crops. 

(2) If legumes previously grown 
on the »ame land w'^ere devoid of 
nodules. 

(3) If the legume to be sown 
belongs to a species not closely 
related to one previously grown 
on the same soil. 

When Inoculation may P«ove 
Advantageous « 

(1) If the soil produces a sickly 
growth of legumes, even though 
their roots show some nodules. 

(2) If leguminous crop has 
made a stand but gives evidence 



of fa'ilure, due to the absence of 
root Modules. Under such condi- 
tions it is advisable to apply the 
culture-Ji^uid by spraying or, 
better, by* t?<ip- dressing the land 
with soil moistened with the cul- 
ture liquid, as explained in the 
directions. 

When ^Noori ,'bTK>N i.s Usi lkss 

(f) If the legumes usually grown 
are producing average yields or 
the roots show nodule > in abun- 
dance. 

(2) If the soil IS rich in nitrogen 
it is neither necessary nor \ roHt- 
abje to inosculate a soil rich in 
nitrogc* ; few fiodules are formed 

und(*r these conditions. ^ 

• • 

Cultures of nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria are not to be regarded in 
the light of nilrogenous fertilizers, 
increasing yields under all average 
conditions. The bacteria do not 
coijtain * nitrogen. H condition‘d 
are favourable^ they render nitro- 
gen obtai^’*ed from the air avail- 
able for the legume. 

When Inocuea i ion wile be 
FaUaRE 

• \i) If the* d'^'cetions are not 
studied intelligently and followed 
•carefully. 

f2) If the*soil is acid and is in 
need of lime. Liming to qprrect 
acidity is as important for the 
proper activity of the bacteria as 
for the gjowth of the filants. 
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(3) If the soil needs fertilizers, 
such as potash, phospjioric-acid, 
or lime. The activity of the 
bacteria in securing*nitrt)geh from 
the jiir and rendering h available 
to the legumes will not take the 
place of such fertilizing elements 
as potash and phosphorous. 

It must be remembered that 
inoculation wdll not overcome 
results due to bad seed, improper 
preparation and cultivation of 
ground, and decidedly adverse 
conditions of weather or climate. 
Before attempting to inoculate 
a new crop, the farmer should first 
inform himself thoroughly concern- 
ing the proper handling of the 
crop itself; otherwise failure is 
almost certain. As an illustration, 
sowing alfalfa on hastily prepared 
land, on land ^oul with weeds, on 
acid soils, or soils underlaid with 
hard pan is contrary to accep- 
ted practice. Free publications 
covering the essential points in 
growdng all common legumes may 
be obtained from the State experi- 
ment stations and from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

KeeVing Cultures for 
Future Use 

• 

The possibilit}' of .farmers « 
keeping cultures from one year to 
anpther has been suggested. 
This practice is nof to be adVsed 
in any case. For good results, it 
is necessary to start ^ith a 
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puret culture. The pure culture, 
moreover, . can be prepared only 
by a trained bacteriologist with 
laboratory facilities. 

Confusion of Nematode Galls 
wiTi,'. Nodules 

Nematode galls, or root-knots, 
are often mistaken for nodules, 
which they resemble in appear- 
ance. The nematode gall is ex- 
tremely Injurious, and in regions 
where it has been known to exist, 
it is unwise to plant crops favour- 
able to the development of the 
pest. Nearly all of the legumes 
should be avoided. This is im- 
portant not only because the 
legumes susceptible to nematode 
attack are themselves injured, but 
chiefly because they furnish con- 
ditions favourable to the rapid 
development and multiplication 
of the nematode worms, and these 
may become a serious menace to 
succeeding crops or to orchard 
stock which, under ordinary con- 
ditions, they would scarcely in- 
jure. There are, however, some 
resistant varieties upon which the 
nematode worm can not develop 
and in infested regions these 
resistant, varieties should be used 
' exclusively. If a leguminous crop 
with its /oots covered with what 
are apparently nodules makes a 
sickty growth* or if there is doubt 
to whether a legume is inocu- 
ted at or inf^ted with nematodes, 


samples for examination should be 
forwardecf to the Departm2nt of 
Agriculture. 

c 
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A NEW MANURE : 

Dr. a. D. HALL’S DISCOVERY 

e * 

Dr. A.D. Hall, Superintendent of 
the Rothamsted Experimental 
Farm, has given in the “Field” 
the results of a trial of Calcium- 
Cynamide, a new manure made in 
Berlin by heating calcium-carbide 
in a current of nitrogen from the 
air. This manure contains about 
20 per cent of nitrogen, or neatly 
as much as sulphate of arnmoiiia, 
and, when tried against a slig^i-ly 
less weight of that manure for 
mangolds, swedes, and mustard, it 
gave slightly more of the first, 
nearly 2^ tons less of the second, 
and a trifle less of the third. The 
dryness of the season was against 
the new manure, vvhich requires 
even more moisture than sulphate 
of ammonia to make it act fully. 
The manure arrived at Rotham- 
sted too late to be tried on corn 
last season. Dr. Hall thinks it 
can be put on the market at abou: 
£io per ton, at which pric4', he 
adds, it would be an advantageous 
manure. But it is to be hoped 
that .improvement in che process 
of manufacture will allow of much 
cheaper production. 
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njE NEW AGRICULTURE 

CROPS BY ELECTRICITY 



^The open helds” to become 
a phrase of the past. The fields 
of the future •will be covered in 
with a net-work of wires ^hich 
will radiate Iii|[jH-tension electri- 
city throu;Ejh the crops beneath, 
and brinj^ them to a fruitfulness 
such as the old-fashioned sunshine 
could not possibly bestow. 

Such, at any rate, is the poten- 
tialoLitcome of expet inients, - 
writes a “Tribune” correspondent 

frt)m Evesham, under date March 

• • 

27tla,~ *>vhich ivT. J. E. Newman, 
a/j electrical engineer,*is carrying 
out on a farm at Iron Cross, 
midwa\^ between thi? town and 
Alcester. Twenty acres of hrablc 
land belonging to Messrs. R. 
and B. Bov fort are traversed 
si^gteen feet above the ground 
by wires suspended from poles 
placed at intervals of a hundred 
yards. T he wires are insulated so 
completely that the current can 
find its way to the ground only 
through the air, and consequently 
through the tmps. Unfortunately, 
ther<» is on the farm no streamlet 
’(japable of generating an electric 
current, ancf a 3-horse power oil 
engine is therefore used for the 
purpose; it drives a dynamo, the 
current from which is converted 
to a ^high tensit>n before 
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transmission to the wires. ^The 
engine is run for only a few hours* 
a daj^ at intervals varying in. 
length accojrding the sthte of 
the weather and the amount of 
moisture in the *soil.^ When the 
ground is very dry the current 
appears to be harmful rather 
then beneficial, particularly in 
tlie case of peas, beans and clover, 
when they have once appeared 
above the surface. 

Hopes of 25 Per Cent. Increase 

Twelve of the acres included 
in the experiment have been 
sown with wheat, seven with 
barley, and there are small plots 
of other crops. In the case of 
almost all of them Mr. Newman 
confidently expects that germina- 
tion will be hastened and the 
yield increased as a results of the 
discharge of electricity from the 
wires. In the case of the wheat, 
he says, he will be disappointed 
if the yield, both of grain and .of 
straw, be not twenty-five per cent, 
greater than it would be otherwise, 

• and if there be not also such an 
improvement in the character of 
the graiw as will make it equal, 
for milling purposes, to Canadian 
wheat. , 

These anticipations «.re to* 
some extent based on tfip results 
of* experiments as to the effects 
of electricity on vegetable growth 
which were carried out by the late * 
Professor Lemstrom, Helsiifjgfors 
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University, in Germany, and at 
Durham, and also of previous 
experiments made by Mr.' New- 
man himself. 

Jointly ^vith, the experiments 
in Worcestershire, Mr. Newman 
is prosecuting rosearches at 
Bitton, near Bristol. Last year 
he obtained very encouraging 
results from the distribution of 
current over tomatoes and cucum- 
bers grown indoors, and cabbages, 
peas, beans, and strawberries 
grown outside. Especially mark- 
ed was the enhanced rapidity 
with which peas under the 
influence of the current appeared 
above ground as compared with 
those not so stimulated. 

In all previous experiments of 
this kind, however, low tension 
electricity has been employed, 
and it is believed that the present 
trials at Iron Cross are the first 
in which a high-tension currept 
derived from a dynamo has been 
made use of in this way. In the 
unsuccessful experiments made 
in Russia some years ago, the- 
current was discharged direct into 
the soil. 

Telegraphs in a Tangle 

* The* poles and wares at Iron 
Cro^s have been fixed at such a 
height as ^to permit of steam 
plcaighing and they give the fields 
an extraordinary appearance. 

^ Petrie sta*fge in amg^zement at 


what seems to be a telegraph 
system in' a tangle. If the nearest 
rustic be interrogated, the reply 
given with a knowing smile is 

-“Farmer Bomford thinks he 
can grow wheat by electricity,” 
and the experiment .is regarded 
locally as a great j'oke. 

That fact however, by no 
means disturbs the equanimity of 
Mr. Newmian. It is, indeed, quite 
wdthin the bounds of possibility, 
given an adequate supply of 
electricity at a sufficiently cheap 
rate, that in the not very distant 
future Great Britain may once 
more be able to produce the bulk 
of the wheat she consumes, dnd 
to And employment for 3 much 
greater 'proportion of her sons 
upon her own soil. 

MANURES : SEA-WEED - 
A VALUABLE FERTILISER 

A Ceylon correspondent points 
out that a valuable fertiliser is 
now available jto suburban 
residents. Immense quantities of 
sea-weed are being cast ashore 
by the waves between Kollupiriya 
and Dehiwala on the sea-coast 
line of railway. As the pJanU 
make an excel leilt and rich 
fertiliser in the flower and fruit 
gardens, it is a pity to see all this 
run to waste. Truck-loads of the 
weeds are procurable. 



iONE-\lEAL 

Bone contains in^^redients, such 
s lime, .carbon j-nd phosphate, 
tc., which very useful to the 
rowth of plants. When crushed 
ito powder, it forms a powerful 
nd handy fertill^^^r and, of recent 
ears, it is.hclnt^ lar^dy used bv 
armers enricfi the soil over 
vh\ijh it is evenly spread In -mall 
juantities. Taking advnntai^e of 
;he fact that enormous amount 
^f bone, easiUi available for man- 
arin^ purposes at a comparatively 
miall cost, is bein^ annua 11 v 
wasted, several Bone Grushin.^ 
MiHs have been started in India to 
utilise the same. I tie foHowin^ 
is a*list ‘of the principal Mills from 
whom Bone-Meal can be had : - 

AfTiiciiltural I'lidsphale Co. Ltd., 

7, Church Lane, Calcutta. 

2. Arbuthnot & ('o,, Malabar, Madia*'. 

3. Bally Khal P.< ’ Mills, Bally, K I. R., 

, • 28, D.ilhousic Square, Calcutta. 

4. "^kdur Works, South Canaia, Madras. 

5 Bengal Bqjie Mill Co., 

15, L n Street <':.dcutta. 

6 Bone Mid of Croft Mody & Co., Thana ; 

10 B ik Street, Bomba). 

7, Cassim Mahomed’s Bou.‘ Factory, 

. .V ' Inland of Bombay 

8. ChinL^rihatla Bone Mills, Chingrihatta, 

• 24, Barganas, 

Muktaram Babii’s Street, Calcutta. 

0 Coen^s Bone Crushing Factory, 

* • • W.WheJan Coen & Co., Dharwrr. 

10 -Currimbboy Manji’s Mills, Mazagon, 

Island of Bojnbay. 

n. Ganges Valley Bone Mil) Co., Ltd., 
Graham & Co , Agents, 

9, Clive SUeet, Calcutta 


12. Indus Valley Bone Mill Co,, Ltd., 

Karachi, ifind 

13. Kalai Bone Works, Calicut,. Madras. 

14. Lioif Bone-Meal Works, 

B|ngal(ire, Madras. 

15. Manure Works of T. Stanes & Co., 

, (^oimb^ore, Madras. 

16. Me. Hindi Bone Crushing Mill, 

Karachi, Sind. 

17 \btcken/ie\ Bone MilTs, 

Island of Bombay. 

IS. Mokiimnli Ik.ne Milk. Mi.kani.ili, K.I.K. 
i(). Moiaci.on lione C lushinji and 

Cotiee Cming Works, 

Tellicberry, Madras. 

20 Bit'ice Leslie & f o , 

Ckiimbatoie, Madras. 

21 Ratanji and Mulsctl’s Mills, 

Island of Bombay. 

22. Ripon Bone MilL, L'and of Bombay. 

2', Sb.ipunji Nanabboy Mills, 

Mazagim, Island of Bombay. 

P. R. C. 


RICE-HUSK-ASH AS MANURE 

An interesting economic dis- 
covery of the Government Econo- 
mic Products Department is thai 
the cha’‘’*ed rice husks from the 
rice mills in Burma are worth 
using as a dressing to land. A 
flemand will probably now spring 
up for this bye-product of the 
Burma mUls which has hitherto 
been left unutilized. 

The utility of rlce-husk-ash as 
a manure is reported u]5on in 
Commercial CirculeyT No. 2 .^of 
1904 by Mr. D. Hooper, the 
Reporter on Economif Products 
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to the Government of India. 

* I his w'astc-product has been 
, much ncj^lcctcd, and in and about 
Rangoon it has been principal Iv 
utilised to raise low-lvin" land. 
A chemical analysis proves it to 
be a manure which would be of 

f' 

service to the soil of fhirma. 
The fertil isin/4 constituents arc 
not very lar^^ely represented in 
the analysis, but comparing the 
composition with that of rice 
soils of Burma, published bv Or. 
R. I^omanis, the return of the 
ash to the land would be a 
distinct improvement, as these 
soils contain on an average *08 
per cent, of lime, 15 per cent, of 
potash, and 1 1 per cent, of 
phosphoric acid. 'Phe silicious 
ash mijL^ht also be employed in 
manufacturing mortars and 
cements by mlxin;:^ it with lime 
in suitable proportions. A further 
use sugjcjests Itself as a polish iii^j^ 
material, since it is known that 
silicious substances, like the horse- 
tail and the lea\''cs of certain fig 
trees, are used for such purposes* 
in many parts of the world. 

GREEN MANURES IN 
CEYLON 

While the value of green 
majlure has been generally 
recognised by the Ceylon planter 
onljf recently, it is interesting to 


note that it has been system- 
atically carried on by Cinhalese 
villagers for hundreds of years, 
and the practice is still in vogue. 
Mr. Wright has recooTmended, 
the well-known Cantafaria Str'ala 
dadaps and ground-nuts as valu- 
able green manured. The native 
villager uses w ith excellent results 
as green inanin’e wild plants 
totally different to those men- 
tioned and secures them without 
difficulty. 

NEEM LEAVES AS MANURE 

The Madras Agricultural Depart- 
ment has been engaged in the 
interesting experiment of testing 
the qualities of Neem leaves as 
manure. In some parts of the 
south, for long have Neem leaves 
been used as manure with 
excellent results. 'I'he e^'periment 
may be made in other Provinces 
and the result of the Madras experi- 
ment should be taken advantage 
of. 

FRESH STABLE REFUSE AS. 

MANURE : ITS UNIQUE 
ACTION ON A MODEL FARM 

Mr. W. J. Spillman, Agrosto- 
logist, Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
U.S., America, relates, in a pam- 
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plilet named “A Moddl Farm”, 
the account of some very striking 
results ayained in a snrnll farm 
of only acre •bv the special 
han^Jlin^ of* stable m^wmres. “It 
has been brou^^ht up to its present 
remarkable stat^ of fertility,’’ says 
Mr. Spillman, “solely l^v the^ use 
of stable mtinurc^appHed directly 
from the*barn, as it was produced. 
'Ph^* system of handlin;^ manure 
is such that none is lost, either 
liquid or solid. No Lommercial 
fertilizers ha^e ever been used, 
.and no manure has been hauled 
from the city. 

“iPhe remarkable yields on 

this farijfr ^irc due to the intelligent 

• • 

use df stable manure. JNlost far- 
mers wa^te more than half the 
value of tjie manure }'»roduced on 
their farms. It is estimated that 
•hvc-elghths ol the plant fooil in 
the manure of farm animals is 
contjLined^in the liquids. ( )ii this 
hirni ev^ery part^^lc of this jilam 
fo(^d is litili^.ed. * 

“The method <^f handling - 
manure on this fa a can be used 
only on farms on which stock is 
kept in stalls." 

■ ^“J^chmd ea««h row of cows is a 
gutter^i8 inches wide and 7 inches 
c^ep. I’hesc gutters have no out- 
lets. They ai!«e thoroughly cleared 
daily. Each gutter ends near a 
door. The manure is lifted from 
the gutter into a cart backed up 
to the door. The ei%d of the 
gmter neA the doo» Is slightly 
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lower than the other end. The 
liquid ^nanure is all gotten ^ into 
the cart whiej;! goes* imgtiediately 
to the held and the manure is 
spread at once. * ^ 

“The fact that it is applied 
dail\ as produced, ^insures that 
any leaching by rains shall 'carry 
the leached materials into the 
..oil where it is wanted. How 
much plant food is lost from 
fermentation after the manure is 
spread on the helds is not known. 
But the remarkable yields of every 
portion of this farm would seem 
to indicMle that this method of 
handling manure is highly satis- 
factory.” 

CAMPHOR IN (iERMINATlON 
OF SEEDS 

An important use of camphor, 
aqd one not generally known, 
i.. as an aid to the germination of 
seeds and the growth of cuttings. 
It is said that most seeds arc 
greatly hastened in their germina- 
tion by being soaked previous 
to sowing jn a pint of soft wattfr 
into which a lump of camphor, 
about the size of a large nut, has 
been added. According , to a 
writer in the “Journal of Agricul- 
ture,” this experiment has been 
found very successful* with many 
varieties of vegetable seeds, such 
as peas, beans, etc., welV as 
palms, castor-oil and various othen 
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c trop^ic^il seedb, which have very 
hard shells, many of which^ would 
requi;*e soaking in water for a 
long time before they would other- 
wise show' signs of germination, 
riiesc, however, with the addition 
of camphor care said to sprout 
easily and rapidly. According to 
the .same authority camphor can 
be equally well employed in stimu- 
lating cuttings or roses or other 
plants sent from one country to 
another. Rose cuttings, for ex- 
ample, “posted In England, can be 
carried safely to India, and the 
stimulation caused by dipping their 
freshly cut ends in camphor water 
helps greatly to enable them to 
take root when placed in the 
soil.” 

COPPER-SULPHA'l'E AS 
FUNGICIDE 

Extensive demonstrations have 
lately been conducted in Berar 
to teach the cultivators the ad- 
vantages of Immunising jiiar. 
against disease by pickling the 
seed in sulphate of copper. As a 
fungicide for this particular crop 
no more effective agent than 
c sulpha1;e of copper ha^» yet been 
discovered, and it is reported that 
the cultivators have been so far 
impfessed by the success already 
obtained that in many districts of 
they have keenly taken up 
tifae experiment. 


AN INSECTICIDE 


Mr. W. E. Everettc, of Pacoma, 
Washington, has secured a patent 
for an insecticide, which he claims 
will' destroy insects, caterpillars, 
worms, and their eggs, fungus- 
growth, and other hurtful pests 
which attack trees and plants. 
To make this Insecticide take 
one pound of each of the following 
ingredients sulphur, resin of pine, 
soap-powder, sodium oxide, toba- 
cco-stems, castor-oil beans, and 
pyretherum-flowei‘s, and add abbut 
one poupd of asphalt-petroleum, 
about one pound of fuming ’Sul- 
phuric acid, and about one pound 
of commercial phenic-alcohol 
(carbolic acid). By asphalt petro- . 
leum is meant that class of petro- 
leum which has an asphalt base 
in distinction from that which' has 
a paraffin base or residue. These 
ingredients are to be mixed to 
the condition of a dough-like mass 
or paste and preferably divided 
into small portions — say about one 
ounce packages. To preserve these- 
packages from the air, they are 
preferably wrapped in paraffin- 
paper and tin-foil. In using this 
compound one ounce is to be 
diluted with about a gallon of 
boiling water and then sprayed 
upon the tree or fine. (Patent No. 
796,603.) 
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INROADS OF LOCUSTS 

Success of Simple REMEDiEh 

* • 

^WhtMT sf>ecinien of the insect 
shows that it contains immature 
on exan^i nation by the ento- 
ftiologist, the x^arnlng ought to be 
the reasofi for a m€)re wholesale 
campaign against the threatened 
rte\v generation .md speedier 
measures ought to l)c taken for the 
destruction of the young locust 
as soon as they appear. In the 
Panjab, where the pest does apall- 
ing damage to the ci^'p, the 
g.iltivating classes employ ,ome 
<?xtre;nely slmf)lc remedies for its 
cx1\;rnil nation which not unfre- 
tjuently turn out to be more 
effectlv^e and successful than many 
of the more elaborate devices. 
Among the methods found to be 
most efficacious, we quote the 
following as being very interest- 
ing and inexjiensive 

1. The* somewhat •^irimitive 
plan o! dragging a oag shaped, 
like a pillow-case close at each 
end and open mi the long side is 
employeddo E^rar. The bag is 
Jie’id by two men, one at each end, 
across the ^dth of the held in 
SUCH a way as to gather the 
ymung hoppers without in any 
way injuring the crops. 

2. A still more simple •remedy 
is to beat the crops with branches. 
In this way, a very large number 
of loci*ts were destroyed. 


3. When crops are too high for 
the employment of •the above 
remedies, empty Kerosineoil caseST 
are placed l*n a paPticular position 
and the locusts drivej^ into it. 

d'lie most effective agent of 
keeping down the^pest in Berar is 
reported to be the J uari bird 
wdiich devour enormous number 
of locusts. 

It has been asserted and is 
believed that prevailing direction 
of the wind at different seasons of 
the year is the determining cause 
of the arrival and departure of 
locust sw^arms, 

P. R. C. 


HINTS ON COCOANUT 
GROWINO 

Cocoanut-tree growers would 
be interested to read the following 
advice published by a Madras 
contemporary contributed by one 
of its correspondents: — Cut off 
some of the low^er branches to 
admit light and air among the 
trees. Dig square pits to^ the 
depth bf a yard round each tree 
and cut off the side roots. -Then 
hll up the pits w^fth prickly pear, 
cover it with earth of manufe 
and water the trees kicessantly. 
You will have a good yield soon. 
'rhi.> practice is adopted* with 
success by the ownejr of a coepanut 
tope in Tawktr’s Cfioultry, 
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Another advice is to remove 
some of the cocoanut trees in the 
lainy season and to plant them 
elsewhere, ^ as *thc tr^es require 
free li;;^ht atid ajr amon^ them. 

I know of many cases where 
cocoanut trees ^,15 or 20 ft. hijn^h 
have been so removed and 
planted, with the result that the 
newly transplanted trees have 
^iven a ^ood yield. 

NECESSARY AIDS TO 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Dwijadas Datta, Cirences- 
ter scholar, England, iii submiltin^ 
the Annual Report of the Shibpur 
P2xpcrimenlal lAirni for the year 
1902-03 observes : — “To sum up, 
I may su^^t^est that measures 
necessary to aid Indian a/;^ri- 
culture are (1) the means for 
improving the supply of food for 
cattle and especially by means 
of edible ' shrubs in time of 
drought ; (2) the formation of 

fuel and timber reserves whenever 
land is available for the purpose 
in Older to save the burivng of 
manure and mitigate the climate; 
(3) the conseiwation and improve- 
n\ent of ^ headwater and the 
arrestment of water flowing into 
tanks, and improvements of t^lnks 
and streams b^j^ planting their 
margins ; (4) the supply of a 

number of central experi- 


mental stations ; (5) the formation 
of experimental gardens to be 
attached to the schools and 
managed and \yorked by the 
masters and scholars, fi' f^eginning 
as regards which has already been 
made in the Centra^ Provinces ; 
and (6) measures for v he suppression 
of inse<I:t pests, .and more especially 
locusts, which now exist to an 
alarming extent in certain pai’tS 
of India, and it is here that the 
schools may be made of great 
value.” 

U'riLlSAd'ION OE X’EGETAULE 

PRODUC'rs 

Australia offers a vast and 
practically inexhaustible field for 
those experienced in the industrial 
utilisation of vegetable products. 
Although the practical value of 
economical botany remains ^imper- 
fectly understood throughout thb 
Commonwealth, there care not 
wanting indications of its ap- 
proaching recognition as a new 
arul valuable source of national 
wealth. Some few months ago, 
Mr. R. T. Baker, E.L.S., curator 
and economical botanist of the 
Sydney 'Pechnological jVluseum, 
appeared as a witness^ before ‘a 
Royal Commission appointed to 
enquire • into the condition of 
the western lands of New South 
Wales. In the course of his exami- 
nation, he produced sam|&les of 
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eucalyptus oil in various stages, 
extra(^ted from trees in the eastern 
portions of State, remarking that 
they were of the highesf quality, 
fully e^ui^l, tu Thv‘ best in the 
market. A Vast amount of research 
had lately been made in connec- 
tion with the* Austraban flora, 

• • 

with very vaJuablc lesults.* For 
instance^ myrlicoionn, a new oye- 
ing material, had i^een obtained 
from the leaves of the red stringl\ 
bark, in addition to the valuable 
oil extracted from the same source. 
T his dye, which wais not yet on 
the market, gave a lighter and 
betl('r colour than the Amci i 'an 
t|ifercll rin, obi anted front the bark 
of an ' hi^^ric n oak, and conse- 
quently might be reg;?’ led as a 
dye-product, likely to prove of 
commercial importance. A quanti- 
ty of the d\e had been sent home 
to the leading manufacturers in 
England and Cjerniany. The 
m.'t^ufaclurers in Fatgl^od were 
delighted witlf the resuljts, and 
sent back several specimens of 
cloth, showing tiie beauty and 
utility of the dy^ . 

Out of trees and shrubs in the 
eastern pitrtion of the State, Mr. 
iijtker had, \\*ith the assistance of 
his s^aff, extracted camphor, per- 
•f^m^s (such as otto of roses, ionone, 
and cinnamo*!), d\es, and pepper- 
mint, and cajuput-oils v^hich 
ought now to be pushed on the 
market. The camphor, In fact, 
, >vas idei^tical with the camphor 


of commerce, and w^as t^iken 
from the tree known “Cinna- 
rnoniu^ oliveri." The Common-* 
wealth coulckalso ciitmpete against 
India and Bulgaria with its gera- 
niol extract, fbr the reason that 
it combmed several products such 
as perfumes, which in the countries 
mentioned had to be manufac- 
tured separately. The very fact 
that the fkiddah tree so common 
as a parasitic growth in the dry 
Ulterior districts spluttered and 
showed good resinous qualities 
when burned, went to prove that 
it held a marketable commodity 
w hich might prove of great com- 
mercial value. Apart from the 
trees and shrubs mentioned, the 
Commonwealth is rich in others 
capable of being utilised for indus- 
trial purposes. ^Tllow dyes are 
furnished by tVic fever bark, cedar, 
cockspur vine, light yellow wood, 
“Mallotus discolour”, crab-tree, 
and turmeric tree ; red dyes by 
scrub, or brush blood-wood, red 
cedar, blood-wood, “Mallotusphil- 
’ llpensls,” and mangrove; brown 
• from the brigalow, Oueensland- 
carscarilla, fustic, bitter bark, 
“I’ipturui argentcus,” and satin- 
wood ; purple from “Hymenan- 
thera dentata”; sa^:) green from 
the musk tree, and black from ' 
messmate, or stringy bark, Many 
other vegetable dyes might be 
mentioned. * 

Essential oils are obtained from 
the native sassafras, /idge ml^rtle, 
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tea ^tree, native peppermint, 
Queensland sassafras, native lau- 
^rel, dpg-wood, sandfly busW and 
all the nuraeroijis varieties of eu- 
calvptus, the oil from which is 
credited wit?i possessing the power 
of destroying bacteria or animal 
life, and may* be classed with 
antiseptics, having an advantage 
over carbolic acid in the fact that 
it is not caustic. For medicinal 
purposes eucalyptus oil has no 
equal. The richest oil is obtained 
from the mountain ash, which is 
found in Victoria, Tasmania, 
South Australia, and New South * 
Wales. The Victorian blue gum 
also furnishes an excellent oil. 
The Australian resin-producing 
trees include the Moreton, bay 
pine, sassafras, pink-wood. Port 
Jackson flg, various kinds of pine, 
silky oak, beef- wood, sandal-wootl, 
turpentine tree, grass tree, and 
cheese-wood, (iums and gum- 
resins are obtained from the 
candle nut, buny-bunya, pink- 
wood, native banva, and various 
kinds of acacia and grass tree. ' 
Wattle gum is largely exported * 
for the manufacture of mucilage, 
cotton printing, and o^her pur- 
poses, being somewhat similar to 
gum arable. 


AGRICULTUkE AS AN • 
ANTIDOTE TO BEGGARY. 

1'he State fiav^* got such 
arrangemenfs in HolTand tkat 
able-bodied persons cannot go 
a-begging. There ate agricultural 
farms* special v set apart for the 
unemployed poor. Those who 
cannot secure employment 
elsewhere are sent there and 
given a practical training in 
farming, after wf\ich, some lands 
on a nominal rental are leased 
out to them. I'hus, one who would 
otherwise have been an intolerable 
loafer and a burdei) on the society 

was turned into an usc'hfi find 

0 

earning mefnber of it. ^ 

dTe example is worth imitating 
in this country. * 

The Salvation Army of England 
are not content with merely look- 
ing after the religion and morals 
of the poor. They have establlslied 
farms l^erc and there for their 
training and maintenance. Many 
a man who would have otherwise 
led a degraded life in indolence 
and corruption, thus found an 
honourable opening and lucrative 
occupation and were redeemed 
thereby vindicating in the truest 
sense the function of the Salva-* 
tion Armv. 
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AG'kiCULTURE AND TIMBER 
BUSINESS IN SINGBHUM 

• B 

Any arlio^nt of fertile lands is 
lying fallow in the Singbhum 
side of the cq^intry, which can be 
h*ad on lease C)n a nominal rent 
per year— *about Re? i per bigha. 
Collection of jungle or mineral 
['Mduce of various kinds can 
be easily done and trading 
in them also afford means of 
comfortable* livelihood. There is 
a preponderance of the aboriginal 
element (like the Sonthals) in the 
population and the labour is 
compi^ra^tively Cl eapanf^ plentiful. 

(Aitting of wood from the 
forests for sleepers is a flourishing 
busines.^ in these days of con- 
tinuous lailroad extensions all 
over the country and is being 
carried on by many with profit. 

Xhe 6ne great desidcra+ifV' in 
thTs timber business is an effective 
transport ^irrangement and there 
is ample room for profit to a • 
company, if formed, which could • 
regularly supply 3C^o or 400 carts, 
with its headquarters^ centrally 
sifuated, so, a-, to be able to 
command the traffic of widely 
^extended tract. 

Singbhum Forkst Rih^ks 

• 

The Calcutta Gazette^ dated 
28-3-06 publishes revised rules 
to regulate the registration of 

5 


property-marks on timber i© the 
Singbhum District an^ also the 
transit of timber and firewood in 
and through* that District. 


TERMS OF lease OF LANDS 
IN MOYURBHANJ 

Open to Modification on 
Application to the Maharaja 
According to Circumstances 

This lease is granted by the 
Chief of Mourbhanj to his heirs, 
executv^rs, administrators, and 
assigns for the term of 25 years for 
the waste lands situated within 
the boundaries. 

The conditions of this lease 
are : — 

I. That the lessee shall either 
himself reside on or near to the 
lands or his manager or agent 
with ^ail legal powers to act on 
his behalf. 

*2. That all water-courses, creeks, 
tanks, bunds, roads, the space 
required for the construction of 
the lessees embankments, dams, 
&c, and crreclaimable waste lands 
shall be for ever exempted from 
assessment. 

3. That for the term* of the* 
lease one-fourth of the entire area 
shall be exempted from assessment. 

4. That the remaining three- 
fourths of the area leased shall be * 
held free of assessgient fof 
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year% and shall be subject there- 
after to annual payment at the 
following rates, namely : — 

From the beginning of the nth 
year to the end of the 15th year, 
2 annas the man of 3,338 square 
yard. 

From the beginning of the i6th 
year to the end of the 20th year 
4 annas the man of 3,338 square 
yard. 

From the beginning of the 21st 
year to the end of the 25th year 
8 annas the man of 3,338 square 
yard. 

5. That one-fifth of the entire 
area leased, shall be cleared, and 
shall be in a fii state for cultiva- 
tion at the end of the fifth year. 

6 & 7. Same as the fourth and 
fifth conditions, page 66, Waste 
Land Manual. 

8. That the amount of assess- 
ment due on the land, shall be 
paid according to the fixed ins- 
talments. 

9. That all arrears shall be 
recoverable as arrears of revenue, 
according to the public demands, 
Recovery Act (Act I of 1895) or 
atty law for the time being in 
force. 

10. That upon or at any time 
after the expiration of the term 

^ of 25 years, the land shall be open 
to re-settlement, on such "terms as 
the State thinks fit, provided that 
the assessment shall not be fixed 
higher than the rates which would 
be paid hf cultivating raiyats in 


the neighbourhood for land 
growing the ordinary crops pf the 
country, less 10 per cent, to be 
allowed to the lessee to cover the 
risks and cost of'cultiygtion. 

That upon or at an/ time after 
the expiration of the term of 25 
years, the Chief of Mourbhanj, may 
at his discretion for ever exempt 
from assessment* an area not 
exceeding one-tenth of the entire 
area leased, less the irreclaimable 
area and water courses, creeks, 
tanks, roads, &c., where it shall 
appear that three-fourths of the 
total area leased is occupied by 
homesteads or is cultivated or left 
fallow, according to good hus- 
bandry, or otherwise faiily* turned 
to accbiint for agricultural 
purposes. 

That the land shall be subject 
to any cesses -such as the fuel 
cess or any other cess — in addi- 
tion to the assessment to be paid, 
but the liability of the land to 
these jesses, shall* be left to the 
discretion of the Chief, after the 
first period of 25 years’ settlement 
has expired. 

11. That the land shall from 
time to time be subject to resurvey 
and reassessment. 

12. That the land shall be 
subject to all existing rights 
way and water and other ease- 
ments. 

That no charge shall be made 
for wood and timber standing at 
the time it Is leased, no^ for any 
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wood which may be burnt or 
otherwise destroyed to effect 

clearances or used by the lessee 

■ 

or his. men for buildin^r his or 
their h(fu^sf#or for other use on 
the land. 

That except as specified above, 
aJl wood and timber cut, shnil be 
disposed by the Fgrest Dbpr.rt- 
ment of the Sta^e, in such r.iniiner 
a^jt thinks fit, except that fo»- 
wood and timber, which the lessee 
may wish to export for sale or 
for use outside the area leased, a 
duty shall be levied at such rate 
and in such manner as the Chief 
may prescribe. 

•13th to ibth.* I'he same as con- 
diti/ins twelfth to fiftcenth-pa^e 
of* the Government Waste 
Lands Manual. 

17* ri^at the Cliief reserves to 
himself the right 1 (' all minerals 
on the land. It also retains its 
proprietary right in the land and 
on^y confers on the lessee an 
occupancy, riglit which shall be 
hereditary and tran'^lerable, pro- 
vided that within 25 vea^s, no 
transfer made by the lessee of the 
whole or a part of the laud leased, 

1 shall be valid v ithout the sane- 
flon of the Chief. 

• 

LEASE OF LANDS IN HILL 
, ' TIPPERA 



No hard land fast rules exist at 
• present. ^There is a \^st area to 


select from and the soil bein^ 
virgin is, throughout, ’^ery fertile. 

The procedure about the ‘ leases 
is as folloVs The * applicant 
makes his selection ofc a site and 
then submits a formal petition to 
the Minister at Agartola, who 
then lays down the terms and 
conditions which are generally as 
follows • — 

(1) Complete exemption from 
rent for the first four or five years. 

(2) A progressive rent of annas 
two to four per blgha — the maxi- 
mum of annas four per bigha 
bring reoched in about 10 years. 

i'he right conferred is that of a 
permanent heritable and transfer- 
able tenure. 

Balm Purnendu Narain Singh, 
the well-known pleader and public 
man of Bankipur hoids 12,000 
bighas within the state about i8 
miles away into the interior from 
the town of Comilla, on almost 
the ,J>o^e terms. He intends, 
shortly, to try cotton on an exten- 
sive scale for the cultivation of 
which crop the State of Hill 
Tippera is so well reputed abroad. 


GWALIOR 

• 

One Allahabad Bengalee* law- 
yer, respectably (;c 5 nnect^d, has 
given up a fair practice *and 
gone to Gwalior tq becon^e^ a 
farmer there. Twd» other B.A^, 
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tB.Ls/, one from Meerut and 
another from Mozuffernagar^ have 
follow^ed suit. 

A BENGALI AGRICULTURIST 
IN TRAVANCORE 

Mr. Kumud Nath Mukerjee, a 
young man from Bengal, is now 
in Travancorc. He gave such 
satisfactory proofs of his know- 
ledge of agriculture before the 
Maharaja of Travancore that His 
Highness has engaged him to 
act as the Superintendent of a 
model agricultural farm that His 
Highness has opened in his Capi- 
tal. It is a patent fact that the 
scientific agriculturist will be 
indispensable in the reformed 
economic life of the Indian nation. 
He will be deemed a valued 
agency in the industrial regenera- 
tion of the people. It is high time 
for our youths to apply their 
attention to this branch of knowr 
ledge. Indian agricultural experts 
must take front rank among the ■ 
most potent regenerators of India. 

FARMERS’ BULLETINS 

A variety of most useful infor- 
mations covering a wide range of 
subjects of "vital interest to farmers 
is contained in a long series of 
pamphlets published by the U.S. 


Department of Agriculture and 
the Bureau of Plant Industryc 

The following is a list of the 
Farmers' Bulletins available for 
distribution,^ showing 't|^e number 
and title of each. Copies will^'be 
sent free to any address on applica- 
tion to any Senator, Representa- 
tive, or Delegate in Congress, or 
to the vSecretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, 1), C. d'hc missmg 
numbers have been discontinued, 
being superseded by later bulletins. 

Nc, i6, Lf'^uriiinous Plants. No. 21 
barn-yard Manure. No. 22. The Feeding of 
Farm Animals. No 24. Hog Cholera and 
Swme Plague No. .^5. Pea-nuts. Culture 
and Uses. No. 27 Flax for Seed and FPoer. 
No. 28. Weeds And How to Kiol Them. 
No. 29. S( ugng and Other Changes in 
Milk. No. 30. Giajie Diseases on 'the 
Pacific C oast. No. 31. Alfalfa, or Lucern. 
No. 32. Silos and Silage No. 33. Peach 
Growing for Market. No. 34. Meats: 
Coinijosilion and Cooking. No, 33. 
Potato Culture. No. 36. Cotton Seed and 
Its Products, No. 37, Kafir Corn.' Culture 
and Uses. No. 38. Spraying for Fruit 
Diseases. No. 39. Onion Culture. No. 
^ 2 . Pacts About Milk. No. 43. Sewage 
Disposal on the P'arm. No. 44. Com- 
mercial Fertilizers. No. 45. Insects Injuri- 
ous to Stored Grain. No. 46. Irrigation 
in Humid Climates. No. 47. Insects 
Affecting the Colton Plant. No. 48. 
Tlie Manuring of Cotton. No. 49. Sheep 
Feeding. No. 50. Sorghum as a iForage 
Crop. No. 51. Standard Varietjes\^o! 
Chickens. No. 52. The Sugar Beet. 
No. 53. How to Grow Mushrooms. No. 
54. Some Common Birds, No. 55. The 
Dairy Herd. No. 56. Experiment Station 
Work— I. No. 57. Butter Making on the 

Farm Mn oc » 
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Crop. No. 59- Bee Keeping. No. 6o. 
Method^ of Curing Tobaccfo. No. 6i. 
Asparagus Culture. No. b2. Marketing 
Farm Produce. No. 63. Car<kof Milk on 
the Farm. No. 64 ^ Ducks . Geese. 
No. 65. lixp^rT#ient Station Work— II. 
No. ^66. Meadows and f^asliires. No. 

68. The Black Hot of the Cabbage. No. 

69. ExperiineiT Slfition Work — III. No. 

70. Insect Enemies of the Grape. No. 71. 

Essentials in ‘Beef I’roduttion. No. ; 2. 
Cattle Ranges of the Soiithwi'2>t \h> 77 
Exjif^iinent Station Work- IV. No. 7p 
MiJk as Food. No. 75 The (irain Smuts. 
No /(). Tomato Growing. No 77. d'hc 
Limiii,.' of Sods. No 78. E.xperiment 
Staliun \V(uk— V. No. 79. Fxiienmcnt 
Statu /li v'/ork — VI. No 80. Fhe Peach 
Twig-borer. No. 81. Corn Culture in the 
.South. No, 82. 'The CuUuie >f 'i obacco. 
No.*S 3 Tobacco Syds. No. 84 Experi- 
ment *St?ftion Woik VII No ^3. Fish 
as iN/o*d. No. 80. 'Thirty PoiSfc>nfius Plants. 
No. 87 I‘N[)enmejit Station Work— VJIT. 
No. 88. Alkali Lands. No.ls’9- Cow-jieas. 
No. OT. Potato Di.seascs .and treatment. 
No. 92. Expenment Station Whak- IX. 
No. 93. Sugar as Food. No. 94. The 
Vegetable Garden. No 95. (“ od Roads 
for F^irmer? No. 96. Raising Shei'p ^ 1 
Mutton Nr' qj. ^ Exj)eriment Station 
Work — X. N«. 98 Suggestions tT) South- 
ern Farmers. No. 99. lir 'cl Rnemi s of 
Shade Trees No. 100. I log Raising in 
the South. N(». loi. Millets. No. 102. 
Southern Forage Plants. Nf». rn i Fxjieri- 
ment Station Work— -XL No. 104. Notes 
on Frost. No. ^05. i.xiierimept Station 
■W?.rk— xn. No. 106. Bleed . . Dairy 

Cattle. • No. 107. Experiment Station 
Wyk-jrXIII. No. 108. Saltbushes. No. 
109. Farmers’ Rfiading Coui.ses No. no. 
Rice Culture in the United States. No. 

111. Farmer’s Interest in Good Seed. Nr . 

1 1 2. Bread and Bread Making. No. 113. 
The Apple and How to Grow it. No. 114. 
^ixperiment gtation Work — XIV. No. 115. 


Hop Culture in California. No.« 116. 
Irrigation m Fruit Growing. No. 117.* 
Sheep, Hogs, and Horses in the Northwest. 
'No. 118. Grape Growing ^n th^ South. No. 

119. Expenment Station Work — XV. No. 

120. Insects Affecting No. 121. 

Beans, Peas, and Other T.egumes as Food. 
No. 122. Exjieriment Sation Work — XVI. 
No. 123. Red Clover Seed. No. 124. 
Experiment Station Work — XVII. No. 

1 2') Protection of Food Products from 
Injurious Temperatures. No. 1 26. Practical 
vSuggestinris for P'arm Buddings. No. 127. 
Important I insecticides. No. 128. Eggs and 
riuur Uses as Foi^d. No. 129. Sweet 
Potatoes. No. 131. Household Tests for 
Detection of Oleomargarine and Reno- 
vated Bu ter. No. 1 32. Insect Enemies 
o! v.n( wing Wheal No. 133. Experiment 
Station Work— XVlIl. No. 134. Tree 
Planting in Rural School Grounds. No. 
135. Sorghum Sirup Manufacture. No. 136. 
Earth Roads. No. 137. The Angora Goat. 
No. 138. Irrigation in Field and Garden, 
No. 139. Einmer ; A Giain for the Semiarid 
Regions. No. 140. Pineapple Growing. 
No 1 41. Poultry Raising on the Farm. 
No. 142. Tlie Nutritive and Economic 
Value of Tviod. No. 143. The Confor- 
m§,tion »f Beef and Dairy Cattle. 
No. 144. Expenmen: Station Work — 
XIX. No 143. Carbon Bisulphid as 
an Insecticide. No. 146. Insecticides 
and Fungicides. No. 147. Winter Forage 
\Jrops for The South. No. 148. Celery 
Culture. No. 149. Experiment Station 
Work— XX. No. 150. Clearing New LarRi. 
No. 1 5 1. Dairying in tlie South. No. 152. 
Scabies m Cattle. No. 153. Orchard 
Enemies in the Pacihe N©rthwest. No. 154. 
The ‘unit Garden ; Preparation £flid Care. 
No. 155. How Insects Affect Health in 
Rural Districts. No. 156. The^ Home 
Vineyard. No. 157. The» Propagation of 
Plants. No. 158. How to Build Small 
Irrigation Ditches. No. 159. gcab in Sh^p. 
No. 161. Practical Sugge^ons for Auit- 
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^Grov^^rs. No. 162. Experiment Station 
Work — XXI, No. 164. Rape as a Forage 
Crop. No. 165 Culture of the Silkworm. 
No. 166. Cheese l^^aking ori the Farm. No. 
167. Cassava. No. 168, Pearl Millet. No. 

169. ExperimVjnt Station Work — XXI No. 

170. Principles of Horse Feeding. No. 171. 
The Control of tlje Codling Moth. No. 172. 
Scale Insects and Mites on Citrus Trees. 
No. 173. Primer of Forestry. No 174. Broom 
Com. No. 175. Home Manufacture and. 
Use of Unfermented Grape .luice. No. 176. 
Cranberry Culture. No. 177. Squab Rais- 
ing. No. 178. Insects Injurious in Cran- 
berry Culture. No. 179. Horseshoeing. No. 
180. Game Laws for 1903. No. 181. Prun- 
ing. No. 182. Poultry as Food. No 183. 
Meat on the Farm. — Butchering, curing. 
No. 184. Marketing Like Stock. No. 185. 
Beautifying the Home Grounds. No iRb. 
Experiment Station Work — XXIII No. 
187. Drainage of Farm Lands No 188, 
Weeds Used in Medicine. No. 189. Informa- 
tion Concerning the Mexican Cotton Boll 
Weevil. No. 190. Experiment Statirm 
Work-XXIV. No. 191. The Cotton Roll- 
worm. No. 192. Barnyard Manure. 


AGRICULTURE AND 
GOVERNMENT : AMERICA, 
AND INDIA 

i 

, In America the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture se‘nds seeds, 
plants, and all its publications to 
the farmers, Whilst every member 
of Congress is made use of as an 
agerit tb pittsh the latest discoveries 
of agfkultuVjLl science before the 
farming niembers of his district. 
It* {S not the case of the farmer 
|iavi|ig to Ipply. The Govern- 


ment having made an useful dis- 
covery at once informs every far- 
mer directly. If that be the policy 
with an educated and enlightened 
community possessed ^if’ capital, 
how much' greater is the neecf for 
the Government of India to force 
upon the ignorant, anddnipoveriph- 
ed ryot, tl;e lessons ^gained by 
knoAvledge and' experience. It 
behoves the Government therefore 
to stir itself into an active policy 
if India is ever to be dragged out 
of her backward nessy and we feel 
that His Excellency Lord Minto, 
bringing with him as he does the 
knowledge of a landholder, and 
the experience gathered in a great 
agricultural dependency of the 
Crown, wfll recognize the particu- 
lar need in India for a policy of 
push in this Department of the 
Government. He has in Pusa the 
nucleus of a great and far-reaching 
power, it remains only^to direct 

its energies to practical utilityi 

« 

\ 

PROPOSED HORTICULTURAL 
CLUB OF INDIA 

Mr. S. P, Chatterji of the Vife- 
toria Nursery, proposes to •estab- 
lish a Club, called the “Hoetf^ 
cultural Club of In^ia,*’ with, the 
object of bringing together all 
enthusiastic horticulturists in the 
country, and diffusing a knowl- 
edge of ^rdening in^ the most 
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practical way. To this end, he 
propc^es as often as* possible 
meetings and shows during the 
year, and also to get together an 
up-to-da 4 ;e% ^prticulturai Li.^rary. 
Lottl Kitchener and Sir Andrew 
Fraser will he the patrons of the 
C^ub, Mr. H<?lmwood, I. C. S. 
President, ^ and Maharaj-Kuniar 
Sir Prodyot Kumar T.igore, Kt., 
^^ice-Presidcnt. The Board 
Directors consists of r2 members, 
of whom three are Indians. 


Zbc lIMantain 

THE TREE AND ALL 
ABODT IT 

, • 

A Most Profitable Cultivation 

There is a common s^iying in 
Bengal that one who can plant 
360 plantain trees, may live com- 
fortably c'J] his life. Tins saying 
is 'fery true and if any body 
plams 360 ^Dlantain trees he can 
at least earn Re. i p^ i day or Rs. 
360 per year, which is a hanch'orne 
income to a middle class simple 
villager who has nothirvg W) l)uv, 
from outside, ex- rpt salt and oil 
fof his daily food, and ai for 
dress. • 

There are several species of' 
plantain tree of which the follow- 
ing are the principal ones, vh : — 
Plantago A Usama, Musa Lanceo- 
Idta and Major.- Of all the above 
Th^ Mus^ Jkind is the* principal 


and bears the fruit known ai the 
plantain fruit. • 

It is very largely consumed as a 
fruit when rtpe, by*all Masses of 
people both rich and gpor, and in 
its green state the people boil it 
wi th water or rather cook it and 
make many delicious vegetable 
dishes. Thus it is - useful both 
when ripe and unripe and in 
either case it is one of the best 
eatables obtainable in the country. 

The leaves are freely used by 
the people of the country as plates 
and dishes to take their rice from. 
'Tne trunk and flowers are*, used 
as • egetable food and very good 
curries are made out of them. 
Thus every part of the tree has 
its value. 

The ashes obtained by burning 
the leaves, sheaths, roo\>, stumps 
and husks of the fruits is used in 
this country by Dhobis and low- 
class people as cloth-washer and 
IS* in ’ () way inferior to soda or 
soap. The portion of the plant 
lying underground may also be 
used as food. During the terrible 
famine in Behar, some people had 
the misfortune to live upon it for 
sometime.* This they boiled and 
ate. 

The honey obtained from the 
flowers of this plant is supe*rior to 
any other except that of lotus, 
orange or oil-seed (ijoun try* mus- 
tard) flowers. * 

The fruit is very nuy*itious and 
ip respect of starch aiid nitrogen 
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18 cfven richer than wheat. Very 
nice flour is made out of the 
fruit when green. 

The plantain tree is also an 
excellent ^ , fib^e-yielding agent 
(vide later). Its cultivation des-^ 
erves to be teken up in right ear- 
nest by those who want to add to 
the country’s wealth at the same 
time enrich themselves. 

THE PLANTATION AND ALL 
WORTH KNOWlNCx ABOUT IT 

Practical Hints from an 
Expert 

Plantain is a native of tropical 
countries. It is hardly seen to 
grow in other countries. It may, 
however, be grown scientifically 
in places beyond the tropics at an 
enormous cost of both labour and 
money, but with no better success. 
Plantain is indigenous to Asia and 
America where it grows spon- 
taneously. 

Plantain is known in different 
parts of the country by different 
pames. One sometimes finds people 
using the word b^Innana for 
plantain inr general. Plantain or 
Musa is th^ general name for 
plants of this .genus no doubt. 
Bahnana is a sort of American 
.|>lantain and may be Included in 
the list -of plantains, though it 
differs in ^hape and form from the 
plantain , ^rees of Asia* As for 


instance Musa Ensette ( a kind of 
American plantain ) belongs to 
bannana class and is in many 
respects different from Asiatic 
plantains. Plahtaiii^ ;ienved its 
name from' the French and Latin 
root ^'Planiago'' and is generally 
called Musa Sapiejiium. Bannana 
derived its name from the French 
root '^Barinane.'' From this it is 
apparent that there is some dis- 
tinction at least between bannana 
and plantain, though they both 
belong to the sarne family or 
genus, and possess the same nature 
and habit. The leaves, blossoms, 
and fruits of bannana trees differ 
greatly in shape from our Indian 
plantains. The leaves of oannana 
trees are longer and broader J-han 
the le avesof Indian plantain trees. 
The cluster of fruits is also differ- 
ent. According to Mr. Roxburgh, 
the well-known botanist, it is a 
distinct variety of plantjiin. 

Report below will show, how 
minor industry ntay attain to the 
rank of a staple product by en- 
couragement : — 

“The banana cultivation of 
Jamaica, a case in point, may be 
cited as a most striking and re- 
markable instance of how a minor 
industry may under suitable en- 
couragement, attain to th^ rank 
of a staple product. 

“Twenty-five years ago, the 
value of the bananas exported from 
Jamaica was practically nothing. 
People then grew them for their 
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own use, but never tj^ought of 
shipping them. In the year 1892- 
93, the value of the bajianas ex- 
ported fc*om Jam'jica rea hcd over 
£400,000 ;V exceeded that of 
either sugar, coffee or dye- 
woods. In ^ils case a minor 
industry of contparatively unpro- 
mising chfiractcr has been called 
• 

into existence and so adwinred 
in ‘walue as to overtop old iiidus- 
tiies, carried on for more than 
a hundred years.” — (Kew Bulletin, 
October, 18911). 

In tho.^e Islands and in Australia, 
New Zealand, Borneo, Sumatra, 
Java, Strait Settlements and Singa- 
pore, tj;ie cultl\eition of plantains 
and bananas is so ver^^ t‘xtensive 
that every year they export dried 
fruits worth several lacs of Rupees, 
to other coimtries. 

Krom a [Report of the 'Frinidad 
experimental (arm we find 15 ll)s. 
bun^'h o? plain bananas yiehls 
3 lb*, of Hour. ^ Each Ih. of flour 
is sold in •London markcl at 6r/. 
or six annas. An acre of jand 
produces about a ton of '^our. 
According to the above scale the 
income per Bigha is Rs. 243, as 
wHl appear Jroi.i the table an- 
nexed below ; — 

^ The produce of an acre (3 
Bighas 5 Cottas ) is one ton or 
27 maunds flour. 

The produce of a Biglia is 
therefore 8 maunds 4 seers, sold 
at twelve annas (one shilling) per 
’se^r, brin^ an incomg of Rs* 243, 


Deduct cost of cultivation per* 
Bigha according to the scale to 
be shown hereafter, — Rs. <6. 

Deduct also shipping cost in- 
cluding all charges tit the rate 
of four annas per seer upto Lon- 
don on 8 maunds 4^eers...Rs. 81. 

^ 37 - 

Net profit per Bigha is Rs. 106. 

The above estimate, of course, 
is for flour obtained from dried 
fruits. Fresh ripe fruits are sold 
at high price locally. If you have 
100 P’ghas of land at your’* 
disp sal you can easily earn 
Rs. 1 0,600 yearly by a nominal 
outlay of Rs. 5,600 only. Ginger 
and turmeric may be cultivated 
in plantain field or garden. That 
also brings a handsome additional 
profit. 

There is a great demand for 
this fruit in the market. There 
is no place in the world where 
it is not sold at ^ligh price. Ac- 
cording to the quality and flavor 
.of the different varieties of this 
.fruit, the price ranges from one 
fruit per pice to six, in our country. 
There are some places abroad, 
where each Saffari Kala ( the best 
variety of plantains) is sold at 
two to six annas. £ach *‘'‘Kandr 
contains five to thirty bunches of 
fruits. Each bunch again con- 
tains five to twenty Jruits. If^we 
fix the average produce at lox 
10, it will give you at least 9100 
fruits at the lowest rafte. 
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t If you sell them at five per pice, 
your income will be five annas 
per plant, j'>er year. You will get 
three crops in succession from the 
same clump of three plants yearly. 
That brings you about fifteen 
annas or a Rupee per clump 
yearly. If you have 360 clumps 
of three shoots you get Rs. 360 
yearly or one Rupee daily. If you 
have bighas of land you can 
plant 384 plants at 8 cubits or 12 
feet apart. This will bring about 
Rs. 384 a year. Deduct from this 
' the cost of cultivation, as shewn 
below : — 

Cost and O utturn oj- ij/z Bighas 

R^. 

Total sale proceeds as shown before 384 o 

1 . Ground-rent . . • 3 

2. Cost of digging . . • 7 ^ 

3. ,, ploughing . . *50 

4. ,, Laddering and breaking 

clods etc. . • .18 

5. Weeding jungles and after-treat* 

ment . ■ .60 

6. Price of 384 shoots at half anna 

each ■ • . 12 o 

7. Planting including digging pits . ip o 

8. Watering . - .20 

9. Supplying new earth to the plants 27 o 

10. Contingencies Such , as carting 

plants to the site and other 
■- expenses such as driving and 
killing injurious animaU and 
worms, etc. . . . 10 o 

V Total Cost . 84 o 

M 

VoUl profit per year . 300 0 

Now, yolSt profit for i|- Bigha 
is Rs. 300 after deducting the cost 
of* ^^cultivation as shewn above. 
^ btficr crr^,ps will give you^such 


a big profit. According to the 
above scale, the profit per l^igha 
is Rs. 200 and the cost of cultiva- 
tion Rs. 56 only. The .produce 
per clump of three /shoots as 
estimated above has been fixed at 
the lowest rates and the cost of 
cultivation at the highest rates. 
Generally, we get no Icgs than Re. 
1-8 per clump every year. In 
that case your annual income 
would be about (300 plus 192) Rs. 
492 for a bigha and a half, or Rs. 
328 per bigha. One will no doubt 
wonder to hear that such a hand- 
some profit may be derived from 
such a minor industry. But we 
will say from our experimental 
knowledge that it is really sc. 

“Plant three hundred and sfxty 
clumps of plantains. Then go 
home and sleep all time. Never 
cut the leaves of your plants. 
They will provide you with food 
and clothing.” 

The following are the English 
renderings of some of the Bengali 
proverbs current in the country 
regarding the cultivation of 
plantains. 

“Fresh cow-dung is good manure 
for betel-nut plants, and new earth 
for plantain trees. The root of 
cocoanut trees should be cut be- 
fore fruition.” 

“ If plantain trees are planted 
in Falgoon, they will grow into 
big clomps readily and will pro- 
duce so many fruits that will break 
one’s shonfder to garry ^hem,” ^ “ 
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“Havana (King of (^eylon in 
RamcTs time) says if you plant 
plantain trees in Asjiar and 
Sravan #you will, hard1\ find it 
necessary to your plantation 

and will hardly gather any fruit. 
Earth-worms ^nll destroy the 
plants which wiH consequently fall 
on the groifnd.” • 

“Plantain trees plantcil In 
Falgoon, bear fruits every month. ’ 
“Havana was ruined with his 
whole family because he planted 
plantain trecjf in Bhadra.” 

There are various other proverbs 
prevalent among the cultivators 
of this country bcarini; on the 
cultivation of pllu tain. 


LIST OF THE DIFFERENT 
VARIETIES OF PLANTAIN 

Different varieties of plantain 
avaflablc in India, especially in 
different parts of Bengal, art, — 

1. Amipam — ( the i nsurpassed ), 
Saffri or Subri kola — Flavour ex- 
cellent, substance yellowisn and 
very soft and has no seeds. Av^ail- 
able in all parts of Bengal. Ripens 
in* three months after bio. uaiing. 

2. Amrito Sagor- -{Sea, of nectar). 
SiAil&r 'to the.above, but superior 
in flavour. Available in abun- 
dance in Rampal in Munshigunj 
Sub-division, Dacca. 

3* Dudh Sagor — (Sea of Milk). 
Su|>&tance a milky wfiite in the 


unripe state, flavour good. Exten- • 
sively cultivated in Rarnpal. 

4. Daccal Martaban — priginally 
imported from Martaban of which 
it is a native. BacccH Mariahan 
seems to have taken its name 
from it. Flavour vfry good and 
sweet, substance yellowish with no 
seed ; available in all parts of 
Eastern Bengal, especially in 
Dacca. 

5. Baghuali (Tiger’s fore-fin- 
ger) so called because of its resem- 
blance in shape with tiger’s 
fingers. I'lavour good, substance 
y<.,ri(* vish with no seed. Available 
in Rampal where it has extensive 
cultivation. 

6. 3 toil tin Bashi — (The charming 
flute). Is a degenerate variety of 
Sujfri, Flavour good, substance 
whitish, extensively cultivated in 
Rampal. 

7. Kanai Bashi — ( Kanai or 
Krishna’s flute). Has some resem- 
blance with horn, curved in shape. 
Fla\ our good, substance yellowish, 
ilas no seed. Available in 
J^ampal. 

8. Agnisivar — (God of fire). 

Both plant and fruit are of a fiery 
red. The leaves are also red. 
Flavour good. Has no seed. Avail- 
able in Rampal. ^ 

9. ]ati — ( Ordinary plantain ). 
Available everywhere in feengal. 
Flavour not so very good as tfaat 
of the foregoing varieties, used 
in making cakes etc. • Substance 
yellowish, has seeds. * 



ic 5 . Amriioinan. ii. Kahri. 12. 
Goma. Aina Mugar. 14. 

Madfia . — All these are similar to 
JatJ. Flavour is also like Jati. 
Substance .^yellQwisIi. Have seeds. 
Available in different parts of 
Bengal. , 

15. Penang" -Is a native of Pulu 
Penang in Malya. Flavour good. 
Substance yellowish. Has no seeds. 

16. Cavandeshi or Kabuli -Is a 
native of China of a dwarfish 
size, sometimes called Jahajoy. 
Yields large bunches of fruits 
nearly equal to the size of the 
plant itself. Flavour good. Very 
soft. Substance yellowish. Has no 
seeds. Available almost in all 
parts of Bengal. Is called Gogee 
Kale in Bombay. 

17. Champa . — Is called Sonkale 
in Bombay. 

18. Chini Champa. —Flavour 
good. The latter is sweeter than 
the former. Has no seeds. Avail- 
able everywhere in Bengal. 

19. Ram Kola — Red. Flavour 
good. Has no seeds. Available in 
some parts of Bengal. Is called 
Raj Kola in Bombay. 

, 20. Beef Java Red. Similar 
to the above. 21. Kanthali, 22. 
Kalibow, 23. Chatim. 24. HajarK 
Champa. 25. Thotay. 26. Kurbut. 
27. Chpna Kanthaly. All these are 
of le^ iVnportance as their flavour 
is not so goo^ as that of the fore- 
going ones. 

•2B. TuIut aihia. 29. Kerkeri 
. 30. ^him athea. Flavour 


good, substance white, very soft. 
¥u\\ oi seeds. Not eatab\e. ^ 

31. Chhagol Batea. Giant 
variety of athea, similar to Tula 
athca. Flavour Sweeter 

than all the above. All these 
varieties yield good fibre. 

32. Singapore —Several varie- 
ties available of good flavour. 

33. Rangoon. — Only one variety 
known which is not good. 

34. Musa Zebrina. — Is a 
native of Sumatra. Fruits not 
eatable. The plant js very orna- 
mental. 

35. Bombai, 36. Bombay musk. 
37. Bombay Dwarf. 38. Goa 
Variety. 39. MuUily or Mulianec. 
^o. FJachi. 41. Giant (Bombay). 
.:|2. Bella. 43. China. 44. China 
Red. All these plantains are 
imported from different parts of 
India. They thrive well in many 
gardens, but have not yet borne 
fruits. 

45. Musa Superba. — Is a native 
of southern India. . ,,Very orna- 
mental. 

46. Madras. — Native of Madras. 
Not mature yet. 

47. Donrep — Important for leaves 
only. 

48. Donreh — Important for lea- 
ves, plant, and for fibre. • Fruits 
not eatable. 49. (a) Musa Chine- 
nsis, ornamental, (b) Musa Riosea, 
orna'mental. (c) Musa Rubra. — 
Tham Kola or pillar plantain, very 
ornamental. 50, Musa Ensette. — 
American feanana. 51. Musa Reli'^ 
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giosa — Habits not known yet. 52. 
Musa Ornaia — Native *of Chita- 
gong ; Monkey’s plantain. 53. Musa 
Glauca — Is a native of Pegu in 
Burma.* Mot^vcy s plantaii*. 54. 
Mhsa Cocci nea—Very •ornamental. 

Curry or V^'(;e table Plant \in 

• • 

55. Lunihtr. 56. Bura Buglmv. 
57. Katu Blinsa*lt. 58. Paularasli. 
SeYcral other varieties eivailable. 

Ceylon or Sinhalese Pt \ntain 

59. Kolikotja -Good flavour. 6o. 
SinKurdel. - S'lmWixr to the last. 
Has sweet smell, hi. Anibal bond- 
ra7£)a/a-- with sweet a!Kl sour in 
tadstc 62. Roiahovai^a^vaJa.- -Very 
svve^l. -63. Push pa Kudali , — A 
s\iieel • scented variety of good 
flavour. 64. A^uT’ar/.- -Fingured 
plantain, very sweet. 65. Me 
goanawala . — Curry plantain bear- 
ing large green fruit. 66. llapu- 
anawala^- Short fruited curry 
plantain. 67. Aiikehcl , — Wild va- 
ricLy, yields bes*t fibre. 68. Al^ibehcl. 
— A§h coloured units, iks^ d in 
curry. 69. Mondan. -hsh colour- 
ed fruits, used in cu ry. 70. 
Raih Kehel . — Red curry y! nlain. 
71. Martivala.- Potato flavoured 
Airry plantain 72.-— ^naru — 
greeif coloured curry plantain. 73. 

-Fragrant curry plantain. 
Additional list of plantains 
cultivated in the Bombay Presi- 
dency or Western India 

74. Kahe. 75. Goosavee. 76. Bottat- 
• tee, 77. l^kandee, 78. *Rasa Bali, 


79. Raja Rasabali, 80. Patta^Bali, 
81. Patta Gogoondi Balj. 82. Mad- 
haranga, 83. Giijja China. 84* Gular 
Bali - Bixttet plant^fin. 85. Chandrg. 
Bali — Red plantajn. 86. Sakialati 
Bali — Red cotiteny. 87. Pacha 
Bali— green, even ^vhen ripe. 88. 
Ilaon Bali. 89. Yelatri Bali. 90. 
Arisma Bali or Ane Bali — A very 
large kind of plantain. 91. Kalyani 
Ball. 92. Btidhi Ball. 93. Musa 
iiranoscope -Queen’sland orna- 
mental banana. 94. Musa Sapin 
turm'italla —ornamental. 

Note. — In the Tamil, Telegu 
and Sinhalese languages the words 
‘‘Kehel or Kale” means Kola or 
Kela. 


(Tobacco 

ITS CULTIVATION 


The large increase of some 
36,00* -» acres in tobacco culth^a- 
tion in Bengal in 1903-04 as 
compared with the proceeding year 
has occurred mainly in the dis- 
• tricts of Puri, Cuttack, Monghyr, 
Rangpur, Jalpaiguri, Jessore and « 
Nuddia, • where the people are 
paying more attention to the crop, 
it being a profitable one to grow, 
the demand for home-grown to- • 
bacco having increased, in the 
Province. 

Most of the influejitiaV pa|2er$ 
^re now writing atjput Tobacco 
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^nd Tobacco cultivation. They 
are of opinion that there is a vast 
room for improvement and there 
is no reason to suppose why Indian 
tobacco will npt hold its own 
against imported varieties. 

Tobacco is the most extensively 
used narcotic or stimulant known 
in the world and in India it is 
used in ;various ways. Smoking 
tobacco is a universal practice 
amongst all classes of the Indians, 
in various forms. Next to smok- 
ing comes its use as snuff and 
chewing raw tobacco is also pre- 
valent nearly amongst all classes 
of people. In short, in one or 
other form, tobacco is used nearly 
by about ninety per cent, of the 
people of India. Hence tobacco 
occupies a very prominent posi- 
tion amongst the vegetable pro- 
ducts of India and is therefore 
extensively grown nearly all over 
the country. 

How it came to be first intro- 
duced into this country or whe- 
ther it is an indigenous plant of 
India, there is no authentic record 
to be found anywhere in the 
history of India, .but it is more 
than evident that the' ancient 
Aryans were not fortunate enough 
to include the?' delicious and in- 
*vigoratihg smoke of this sweet 
scented •herb amongst the many 
enjoyments tit^y used to indulge 
^in, during the golden age, in as 
muGJj as there is no mention of it 
anywhere ^eitker in the Vedas or 


Puranas. Therefore it may be 
easily surmised that it is a 'later 
addition to the long list of narco- 
tic stimulants used in India. 

According to the Bdrppeans the 
birth-place of this most uni- 
versally used drug was America 
and the first discoverer of it was 
Columbus. , . 

There is an inexhaustible 
demand for tobacco all the wqjrld 
over and really good leaves always 
fetch good prices. 

At present the cultivation is 
practically confined to the dis- 
tricts of Northern-Bengal, Dinaj- 
pLir, Rungpur and neighbouring 
tracts. 

Both production and 'quality 
can be immensely improved with 
the help of manures and applica- 
tion of up-to-date scientific 
processes which arc beyond the 
scope and power of poor illiterate 
cultivators. c 

Curing leaves and cigar-maklhg 
also afford a highly remunerative 
scope for the exercise of scientific 
knowledge and capital. 

An Estimate of profit and 
LOSS PER Acre ' 

Rs< As. P. 

Land i acre (about y/^ bighas) « 
Ploughing, at the rate of Re i-8 

per bigha . . 500 

Seeds . , .100 

Cow-dung manure 60 mds. @ ans. 

8 per maund . . . 30 0 o 

Subsequent care^ for 4 months by 

I man % Rs. 8^r month f 33 0^0 
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Rs. As. P. 

Rent the land (d Rs 4 pc* 

bigha. . . 13 8 o 

Subsequent expenses for harvest, 
ing, drying and '^uring tl.) 
leaves • 500 

\ • 

Total . . 86 S o 

JT'hus we that the highest 
cost to /Ljrow tobacco per acre is 
about Rs. 86-8 takln/; f(^r ;:jrantecl 
that the cultivators have to 
purchase the cow-dune; at the 
above high rate, which in reality 
they have cither had not to do at 
all or may have to do partially. 
Now the average production is 
about 6 inds. per bigha or about 
2o^mds. per acr,e (which may be 
’ncre^Lsed if better and larger 
quantity of manure is used) out of 
which quantity there will be 
about 7* to 8 mds. of inferior 
tobacco called 'Bishpath and old 
leaves and the balance 12 to 13 
mds. will J^e Polo or better tobacco. 

•' Rs. As. V. 

» 

8 mds. of Rishp^tb Ks. • 

maund at the lowest . 2S o o 

12 mds. of Polo, .'consideiii g the 

quality to be ve»y low, Ks 10 
pel maund . . i2'» o o 

Total ... 148 o o 

•i^hus there is a clear n.tt profit 
of alJbut Rs. 61-8 per acre or 
nefirly 70* per cent, of the gross 
capital outlay. This profit may 
be very greatly increased if better 
manures are used and more vigi-, 
lant care is taken on scientific 
prmciples,# Ev^n as it stands, this 


profit is ver}^ satisfactory and any* 
one with a capital *of about 
Rs. 500 may easily ea^rn ^bout 
Rs. 30 per month, on an average, 
if not more. He may • invest this 
capital over again in growing 
other crops .such potato, jute, 
&c. during the remaining 8 months 
and can get another equally good 
return. T'hus there is every chance 
of more than doubling one’s capi- 
tal in a single year. 

As in all vegetable matters the 
component parts of tobacco 
consist of three things, namely, 
wat^r, mineral acids and bases 
(when burnt become ashes). The 
greater part of the ashes consists 
largely of potash, salts (KCI, 
K2 CO3, K2SO4) which may 
amount to from 5 to 35 per cent. 
It is remarkable that tobacco 
contains no soda. 

Nicotine is the matter which 
gives strength to tobacco, but 
not its flavor er aroma. The 
manure supplied to a tobacco field 
.does not improve its Nicotine but 
^increases the weight of the crop. 

Nicotine is the substance which 
affects the brain of the user and 
imparts to him that pleasure 
which a smoker or a user of 
tobacco in any *other ^ forms, 
enjoys. Though this Nicotine is 
the real giver of pleas*ure to 
the user of Tobacco* it is v^ry 
injurious to his health and less 
the quantity he imbibes the better 
it is for him, In ^his respect, 
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”the smokers of ci^jars are more 
liable to imbibe this Nicotine poi- 
son in mi’ch larger quantity than 
the smokers of hookah (huble-buble) 
— a kind of contrivance by which 
the smoke is made to come 
through th*" water placed at the 
bottom of the cocoanut shell. 
This water, thus placed, does not 
only reduce the quantity of Nico- 
tine which is soluble in water, but 
also makes the smoke much cooler 
than when it is smoked from a 
cigar. Scientific Europe or 
America is far behind in this 
respect than India, although the 
use of tooacco must have been 
introduced into all these countries 
nearly at the same time. 

There are several ways of in- 
creasing or reducing the per- 
centage of Nicotine in the leaves 
of tobacco if any one desires so to 
do. If the plants are put wide 
apart, allowing sufficient space 
between them, they grow vigor- 
ously and the leaves become, hea- 
vier and thicker as well as richer 
with Nicotine than if they are 
planted quite close to each other 
when the leaves generally become 
thinner ,jind less vigorous and 
contain much less percentage of 
Nicotine. But Nicotine makes 
the leaves stronger and therefore 
help ,to fetch more value for the 
leaves — henefc it is to the interests 
of the cultivators to see that there 
mjCy b«? greater percentage of this 
ip the leaves they grow, 


There ,are several varieties of 
tobacco grown in different' parts 
of the world of which the one 
grown in Venezeula is considered 
to be the best in 'flavor, aroma 
and Nicotine. This variety is 
known under the name of kanas- 
ler — a name given to if from its 
peculiar packing for export in a 
kind of wicker baskets called 
kaiiastra. Next to this Tobacco 
comes the kind of Tobacco leaves 
shipped from the United States 
of America which are also very 
good and very much appreciated 
in Europe specially in the United 
Kingdom. Turkish Tobacco, which 
also is very good in flavor comes 
next to what is grown in Vene- 
zeula and Cuba. This Tobacco is 
grown in the province of Syria in 
the Asiatic Turkey and is known 
under the name of Lafakia and is 
very much liked by the smokers of 
Europe and fetches very good 
prices. 

In Europe there are Several pre- 
parations of Tobacco known un- 
der various names, such as, Smok- 
ing Mixture, Roll Tobacco, Cake 
Tobacco, &c. &c. These different 
kinds of tobacco are specially 
manufactured out of tobacco 
leaves to suit different purposes. 
We have,however,no such prepara- 
tions in India— and the only one 
that is in use here, is called Goorook 
or smoking tobacco which is 
smoked by the Indians in chillum 
with the help of huble-bubblcto 
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Tobacco — a very paying crop 
IN TftE Bombay Presidency 

Tobacco, like sui^arcane; is also 
L very paying crop^n the I'otnbay 
^resi^ency. 'At present, it is of 
■pecial importance in the Kaira 
ind Belga<um Districts. The total 
obacco area of flie piesidencv is 
mder 100,0*00 acres. * The crop 
equires high cultivation and 
vhcn*successful can, it is said, pav 
i profit of over Rs. 100 per acre. 
5 ome two decades ago, experi- 
nents were made by (iovernment 
o improve either the cultivation 
if the plant or the curing of the 
eaf by European meth«)ds, hut 
vith no#^favoura le or tangible 
'esuhs*and were in coissequence 
ibandoned. Interest in the matter 
las again recently been revived in 
he liombay Presidency where 
lie authorities are reviewing the 
ixperiments in cultiva ’on at 
Sfadl^l and liave ordered tlu 

:onsti*uction of ap curlng-liousc in 

# • 

:onnection with lh< n If tba^se 
experiments lead to practical re- 
sults and tobacco cultivation is 
taken up on the right line‘s an- 
other most remunerative invest- 
ment will be* thrown ope^’ to 
capital gn Western India. 

PASTE IN Cheroots as 
AGAI^ fST THE MfUJLMEIN SYSTEM 
OF TYING UP THE ENDS * 

A correspondent says : Burmese 
manufacturers of cheroots^ are not 
as careful af they migh# be of the 


quality of the paste they use, ^nd * 
the cheroots suffer in consequence. 
Sago or arrowroot is generally 
used, but it is not often freshly 
made. Many 3^ear8 agp, manu- 
facturers in Moulmein used to tie 
the end of the chgeroots with 
Tin key red yarn Instead of using 
pasic, and smokers then had only 
the flavour of the tobacco leaf 
with their cheroots uninjured by 
ancient paste. For some reason 
or othei the manufacture of these 
tied cheroots was abandoned pro- 
bably OP account of the greater 
tn,jb^e involved in the making as 
compared with the use of paste. 

If some manufacturers tried the 
old tying up s^^stem with the best 
tobacco leaf they would probably 
be surprised at the popularity 
such cheroots would acquire. 

A Timely Suggestion 

Tirhut (Districts of Mozuffarpur 
and Darblianga, B&N.W.R.) is a 
great centre of the tobacco trade, 
'vhere Labour is also very cheap 
a^id plentiful. A cigarette or 
business, if started here, is 
bound to be lucrative and it can 
be taken jn hand with a small* 
capital. 

There was once ^ factory at 
Pusa which can be revived. • 

Tobacco &l Official SchtemTe 
OF ExPERIME^tS 

• 

In connection with an official 
scheme of experiment* for tfec 
improvement of Indiafi tobacco 
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, which has been evolved by the 
Board of Agriculture, it has, we 
see, been proposed that the area 
for experiniental ’ work should 
for the present be confined to the 
following tracts : — (i) The Coim- 
batore and , Dindigul tract of 
Madras ; (2) The Godavari delta 
of Madras ; (3) The Rangpur 
tract of Eastern Bengal ; (4; The 
Delta tract of Burma ; (5) Behar 
in Bengal ; (6) Gujrat in the 
Bombay Presidency. The main 
objects of the experiments are to 
be to test the possibilities of pro- 
ducing tobacco for European con- 
sumption suitable for (i) Cigar 
wrappers, (2) Cigar fillers, or (3) 
Pipe and cigarette tobacco. 

tCbe Castor (plant 

GENERAL NOTES 

[Reference ; Dr. Watt’s Dictionary of 
Economic Products, Vol. VI., Pt. . 

I., R. 369—486] 

Some botanists think that cas- 
tor-oil plant is not a native Of 
India but that it has spread froiii 
Africa. But the plant has been 
keen to grow quite profusely in 
the out^r Himalayas at a consi- 
derable distance from human habi- 
tation. Besides, in the plains, the 
plant is seen to grow uncared for 
on waste-lands with luxurience. 

tSoME UsE^ : Castor-oil is fre- 
quently used by dyers and calico- 
pifeters of'lndia and elsewhere and 
tann^]!!3 as a dressing for tanned 


hides and skins. It is also used as a 
preservative of leather-goo'ds from 
wet. The leaves of the plant yield 
food for that im^portarit ^ valuable 
eri silk-worm culticTecJ In Assam. 
An excellent paper-pulp is said to 
be made from its bark and stem. 
For efficiently lubricating all kinds 
of machinary, as a lamp-oil yield- 
ing white light 'without soot, as 
a material for the .manufa,cture 
of soaps, candles, pomatums and 
perfumed hair-oils, no better agent 
can be found. The use of the 
higher class oil in medicine as 
an infallible purgative is too well- 
known to tieed much comment. 
The castor-oil cake is very valu- 
able as a general manure ai^d has 
almost become indispensiblt for 
sugar-cane, potatoes and wheat 
cultivation. There is a popular 
nation amongst the farmers of 
India, not uncorrobarated by facts, 
that, fed on castor pl?nt leaves, 
cows yield more milk. 

Cultivation : The. castor-plant 
is cultivated extensively in Behar 
and in Orissa and in certain parts 
of Bengal, though not so exten- 
sively. The plant likes a loamy 
soil enriched by siltdeposits of 
river banks. The seed is generdlly 
sown in Kartik and is harvested 
in Pans. The seed after ■ being 
picked is sunned for 3 or 4 days, It 
is then husked when it is ready 
for the markets The average yield 
of seed per acre is 3 maunds. 

p. c. 
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ITS CULTIVATION IN 
. CEYLON 

(Extract) 

Tl^e ca*st(»r-<lil plant (Ricinus 
communis^ Livn.)^ a native of North 
Africa, is without question tho- 
roughly naturalized in Ceylon. 
This produ(^t is largely cultivated 
in the tropics, in climates slnnlr>r 
to those prevailing in many 
parts of this island. A series of 
experiments has therefore been 
made to detesmme whether it is 
possible to profitably cultivate 
this product at Peradeniya. 

If the castor-oil pl^fnt . ould be 
successfully culti^ ^ted in Ceylon, 
there •wo*uld Oe a fair outlet for 
the *calce and oil obtained fiom 
the seeds.^ The following table 
shows the imports to Ceylon in the 
.years 1899 — 1903, uiclusive : — 

189'). I ')()(). 1901 l')02. 1903. 

Cwt. Cvvl Cw t. v^ut. Cwl. 
Castor oftke ... I29,5i>... 1 14, (. 5 >... n i, '.‘j 

Castor-oil ... C -92 ... f,991 . 3. 1 89...0,2b4...4.77') 

• 

Castor-cake has now tallfen its 
place as a constituent of manures 
for tea, cocoa, and cocoannt . It 
contains from 5 to 7 per cent, of 
nitrogen and varving proportions 
of phosphoric; a^id and potash. 
T&ere is likely to be an increase 
iji the demand for this relatively 
st^le manure. The oil is exten- 
sively used for medicinal and 
other purposes, and no less "than 
1,410 tons have been imported 
during the last five years. 


The work done at the Experi- 
ment Station has provec^ that this 
product is one which is not likely 
to be taken up in prefefeneb to 
those already thriving in this 
district. * There is, however, oppor- 
tunity for further exj^eriments in 
the Northern Province, and new 
varieties are still being introduced. 

The castor-oil-plant has not 
been cultivated on a large scale 
in Ceylon, and is at present mainly 
confined to native compounds. 
The parent-seeds have most 
probably been introduced from 
India without regard to their 
relative values as crop-producers, 
and scattered plants of different 
varieties are now met with from 
sea-level to 6,900 feet. 

The experiments were com- 
menced at Peradeniya in 1902 
and have been continued upto 
the present date. The Indian 
varieties experimented with have 
boen obtained through the kind- 
ness of Major Prain, Superin- 
ieadent, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta, and C. A. Barber, Esq., 
•Government Botanist, Madras. 

Varieties 

Madras variety . — This variety 
is distinguishable by its small 
habit and light-blue coating of 

wax over stems and leaves. The 

• * 

leaves, fruits, and seeds are jailer 
than the other varlefles mentioned 
here. The fruit is about 15 mm. 
(f inch) in diameter, and its tvall 
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^ IS ‘Covered with soft attenuate 
structures measuring 5 mm. (-1^ inch) 
in length. 

The seed^ of this variety are 
very sm^ll and comparatively 
heavy. They usually measure i’, 
mm. infh) in length and 
6 mm. (J inch) in width and 
about 2,440 fresh seeds weigh i It). 

Patna variety , — This variety 
in point of habit comes between 
the Calcutta and Madras varieties. 
The stems and leaves are coated 
with a thin layer of bluish wax, 
which is easily detached. The 
inflorescence possesses a very large 
number of flowers, which are very 
compact, and form an erect pyra- 
midal mass unlike what is seen in 
other varieties. A single inflore- 
scence measures from r6to 35 cm. 
(61-131 inches) in length, and may 
bear over 70 fruits. The fruit is 
abput 20 mm. (| inch) in diameter. 
The spines are longer than in any 
other variety, and measure 10 mm. 
(I inch) in length, or half the dia- 
meter ol the fruit. 

The seeds vary from 12 tobmrp. 

I inches) in ‘ length, and are 
‘invariably larger than those of the 
Madras variety and smaller than 
the Major. 

Major variety, — This is a per- 
ennial variety of caStor-oil. It 
differs from all other in the very 
l^ge size 6i the leaves, fruits, and 
The fruits measure 35 mm, 
III ipifh) iti dianlcter^apd are cover- 
n»m. 


inch) in length ; there may b( 
as many as 20 fruits in eacl 
inflorescence, the latter measuring 
when open 25cm. (10 inches) ii 
length. The seecfe^ fire 20 mm 
(I inch) long and 15 mm. (-|-inch 
wide. The stems and fruits an 

I 

deep-green in C(?lour, and are’ no 
covered with a layer of wax as ii 
certain other \’arieties. 

Calcutta variety. —Thh variety 
in good soil, grows to a larger -tre( 
than any of the other varieties. 

Method of Cultivation 

The Government Botanist 
Madras, states that the lam 
is ploughed twice after the raini 
land in July and August, and the 
seed is sown by dropping it lii the 
plough furrow. Another plougl 
which follows covers the seed 
A month after planting, when the 
plants arc one foot high, the lane 
between the rows (which are a yarc 
apart) is ploughed once or twice 
This product is, in parts of India 
grown in rotation with others. 

At Peradeniya, unmanured lane 
has been turned over by mammoty- 
forks, and after a little levelling 
the seeds have been sown by-hand 
The castor-plant *was grown & j 
single product and has beei 
followed by Indian coi'n ‘^anc 
ground nuts. 

The seeds of the different,, Varie- 
ties were sown at varying distancci 
according to the habit of^th< 
mature plapta, 
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Growth and Harvesting 
Madrai variety , — The seeds can 
be planted 3 feet by 3^ feet apart 
(closer.than anv^ of the foregoing 
varieties J,* and bear fruit a few 
weeks earlier than the Calcutta 
variety. ^ 

• One plot planted on the 20th 
April was ready for picking on 
the 2TSt August, the crop rising 
tew its maximum during September 
and October and dying back in 
November. The crop-period might 
have lasted, longer had the plants 
been free from the attack of fly, 
though a cropping-period extend- 
ing over two to three months 
seems to be whpt one may expect. 
Int 4 oveml)er and December this 
produced abundance of new 

leaf. 

Patna variety . — Seeds can be 
sown 4 feet by 4 feel or 6 feet by 
4 feet apart. The growth in the 
seedingrstage is rapid, the plant 
aftaining a height of 6 to 10 feet 
in hve months. The crop may be 
expected four to e monthi after^ 
sowing. , 

Major variety.— The plant grows 
very rapidly, attainin-g a height 
of 6 feet with r stem 2 inches in 
^diameter in five mom) is. The 
seeefs were planted towards the 
' %nd of February, flowers appeared 
iA May, and fruits were ready for 
picking in August. The btst dis- 
tance for this variety is about 10 
feet, as the branches are large and 


Calcutta variety , — ^It was Arigiiv 
ally planted 3 feet by *3 feet apart, 
but twice this distance is the 
minimum t*o be alto wed, as within 
four to five months, fche plants arc 
5 to 6 feet in height and well 
branched. • 

Transplanted seedlings are very 
backward in their development. 
The ccop is ready for harvesting 
four to five months after planting 
seed at stake, or five to six months 
from transplanted seedlings. 

The fruits are collected by hand. 
When one or more fruits, in an 
inflorescence are ripe, the whole of 
the latter is detached and dried in 
the sun. During drying, the seeds 
are liberated, and the husks are 
separated from them by winnow- 
ing. 

Cbe potato 

GENERAL NOTES 

• - 

Potato, botanically known as 
Solanum tuberosurrij is a most 
largely used vegetable in the 
world. There is scarcely any 
vegetable curry where this most 
valuable esculent does not form 
the principal part. It occupies 
the next place in* importance 
rice amongst the food stuffs of tht 
vegetarian Hindus. * * 

Potato is not a u^tive of 
but was brought here by:j the 
Spaniards who met with it, t^ 
neighbourhppd^pf 
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was <cultivated by the natives, 
nearly 300 years ago. 

Potato owes its value to the 
peculiar habit ef developing under- 
ground slender leafless shoots or 
branches which differ in character 
and office from the true roots. 
These roots gradually swell at 
the free ends and produce; the 
tubers known so well to us as 
Potatoes. These tubers have eyes 
or leaf-buds from which again they 
send forth leafless branches each 
of w^ich again produce a tuber. 
Thu4 from one plant there may 
be many tubers, the number and 
bulk of which depends entirely 
upon the nature of the ground on 
which the plant is grown. 

Sandy and consequently loose 
soil is best suited for its growth, 
whereas, hard and sticky soil is 
not at all suitable. Before plant- 
ing, the ground must be very well 
loosened by plough or hoes and 
well*manured. Of all manures, 
castor-cake, rotten cow-dung,bone- 
meal are the best, and one must 
be very careful to put sufficient 
manure on the ground to get good 
result, otherwise the result will 
be unsatisfactory. 

Its value as an article of diet 
consists in the ^ starch it contains 
and to a less extent in the potash 
and other salts. On account of 
its containing Nitrogen only in a 
very small proportion, it cannot be 
in^pendently used as a staple 
pi diet,. Wxen ai^alysed, 


potato has been found to contain 
the following, viz : — 

Water ... 75 percent. 

Starch &c. ... i8’8 „ 

Sugar . „ 

Nitrogenous'matter 2*i „ ' 

Saline matter ... 0*7 „ 

Fat ... '0*2 „ 

100 

There are about 600 different 
species of potato, of which only a 
few — say, about a dozen — are 
known to the ordinary people. 
All these different '.species con- 
tain nearly the same chemical 
composition and may be culti- 
vated in nearly the same manner. 
When grown wild, the tubers 
are not earthed up in the same 
way as they are when regularly 
cultivated. They generally be- 
come small and lie close to the 
surface of the soil or even above 
it. They then become green in 
colour and acid in taste and, are 
not very wholesome as food. 

r ^ 

ABOUT POTATO-CULTURE 
Practical hints from an expert- 
grower IN Bengal 

Mr. Iswar Chandra Guho, Jamalour. * 
Mymensingh, Bengal. 

t* 

Sorting As soon as you have 
gathered your crops, you should 
sort them according to thc^il^^si^, 
into three 0 to four classes, as. 
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generally four classes of tubers are 
obtahied. The first-class should 
contain the largest^ tubers; 
niediunj-sized tubers belong to 
the sec<5nS-b4ass ; and the smaller 
ones to the third ; and the wound- 
ed, sickly and tubers of coarse 
shape are included in the fourth- 
class, TI^ first and. second-class 
tubers are fit* for table use. 
Potatoes for seeds should be 
selected from the second and 
the third-class tubers. The fourth 
class tubers should not be stored 
but sold out immediately after 
harvesting, as they will occu- 
py a considerable part of your 
gcxiown and wdl scarcely bring 
gairi These may, however, be 
st(Jred‘ separately and preserved 
for famil^?^ consumption in case no 
market is available. The dis- 
eased tubers should, under no 
circumstances, be allowed to re- 
main in -your godown and thev 
sho^uld be picked out immediately 
after harvesting. 

Storing : — If possible, potatoes 
should be stored on platforms .nade 
of bamboo or wood-planks over a 
layer of dry sand. They should be 
placed separ^tel> but closely. A 
small quantity of sand siiould be 
sprinkled over all the tubers. This 
is*the best method of storing pota- 
toes. On each platform two to 
three layers of potatoes may be 
stared, each course having a layer 
of sand underneath. If it is not 

t 

tcfstoiia then^in the above 


manner, they should be sticked# 
in heaps on dry-floor <5ver a layer 
of sand in three to five layers, 
one above tlie other. In this ca&e, 
a thin layer of dry sand should 
intervene between two layers of 
potatoes. But potatoes to be pre- 
served for seeds should always be 
stored in the first method. You 
should keep a sharp eye on your 
potato-godowns and inspect 
them at least thrice a week in 
order to see if your tubers have 
rot or caught any disease. When 
you sc .2 that any one of the tubers 
IS so suffering, pick it out and 
remove it. There should be free 
access of air and light in the 
godowns, the tubers will other- 
wise suffer from rotting and mil- 
dews. 

Preserving : — Sometimes potato- 
dealers use Kerosineoil in order to 
preserve potatoes for long pertojif®. 
The)^ soak the tubers in Kttii&lne 
oil before storing. This certainly 
destroys the vitality of the tubers 
. and renders them tasteless. This 
• is an objectionable method of 
preserving potatoes. Others say 
that if potatoes are washed in • a 
mild solution of sulphuric acid 
and water, they will keep for a 
long time in good condition* 
But in my opinion both these 
processes are lead as the .tubers 
lose their good tasrte more • oi 
less. 

Potatoes may be ffireservi^j*^ 
good condition for a fong tinlcf ii 
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Ctibbifig them with wood cinder or 
washing them in liquid cow-dung. 
In the latter case, after washing, 
have the tubers dried m mild heat. 
This process is Jess costly and at 
the same time never interferes 
with the taste of the tubers. \ 
have experimented these processes 
with very satisfactory results. 
They never cause any harm to the 
vitality of the tubers but rather 
invigorate them, and keep long 
them in good and healthy condi- 
tion. 

Seeds : — Bad seeds cause gradual 
degeneration of the tubers, while 
good and healthy seeds give birth 
to new and improved varieties. 
As for instance, Ambala and 
hjainital potatoes are allied 
species and must have sprung 
from the same origin. Such is 
the case with Patna and Rung- 
pur varieties, which are nearly the 
same in size and shape but differ 
in taste only in some respect. 
Tjiis sort of evolution and de- 
generation chiefly depend upon 
seeds, soil and climate of the 
localities. 

I was successful in raising plants 
from real seeds. I tried them in 
my experimental-farm sometime 
^ago, with very unsatisfactory 
results. , Most of my readers will 
perhaps laugh when I say that 
pots^to has seeds. These seeds, 
ofeowever, do not suit the Indian 
' I|i Edrope and America 

dtal in potato- 


seeds. These seeds are extracted 
probably from tubers by sciefitific 
process. They can not do well 
in this country, as they generally 
lose much of their vita'! Tt}^ in trans- 
mission. It is very difficult to raise 
plants from these seeds. \, there- 
fore, advise my readers not to 
purchase them. They are sure to 
be duped by high-sounding adver- 
tisements often appearing in news- 
papers. I was a sufferer on more 
than one occasion. 

It is therefore advisable to use 
healthy tubers for seeds. Potatoes 
preserv^ed for seeds in lower Bengal 
are inferior to those in the hills 
or places where they are indi- 
genous. Moreover, seed-potatoes 
preserved in the plains gradually 
cause degeneration of the tubers 
in size and shape. It is very 
difficult to preserve seed-potatoes 
in Bengal, where excessive rain- 
fall and burning heat of summer, 
cause immense injuries to the 
tubers. One of the easiest way 
by which seed-potatoes can be 
preserved in the plains is to 
dry the tubers in mild-heat for 
a week and then to store them as 
stated before, for future use. This 
will, perhaps, serve the purpose, 
but will not give satisfactory out- 
turn. 'In order to testify the 
truth of this, I advise you to get 
your supply from Nainital and to 
cultivate the same in your held 
and to preserve potatoes for seeds 
from your produce for thf? muifgfi; 
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ytar. That year you, will get 
tubers of deformed shape and 
smaller size. During th^ succeed- 
ing years you w^l gradually get 
poorer but-tftrns and^ the worst 
tubers if you continue to preserve 
potatoes for s^ds from your pro- 
duce. Lastly^ lt*will appear like a 
new degenerated variety altogether 
losing its shape, size, taste and 
quality. 

Fifteen years ago, no body 
in this district knew what 
Nainilal, Ambala, Cheerapunji 
and other varieties of potatoe*^ 
were. But by continual experi- 
ments during these years, I have 
betn i^i a positl >n to show them 
wha^ they are and how they 
9hS« Id* be cultivated here. Now 
I am fortunate to see many of mv 
countrymen setting apart at least 
a few cottas of land for potato 
cultivation. They now grow the 
quajitities they require for do- 
mestic use. Even the local culti- 
vators have nov’ taken up in 
earnest the cultivation of potatoes 
as an important crop and they 
most willingly follow my advice 
and example. " 

#• Potatoes FOR Exhiri" on 

As *soon as your crop is har- 
v^ted, select,out of your stock the 
best and the biggest tubers of 
good shape for exhibition to* any 
industrial or agricultural fair. 
By d0ing this you may be amply 
ipur lal^Vr* Besides 


you will be regarded as a potato-* 
grower of name and faitie, which 
again will bring great, demands 
for your potatoes from all parts of 
your country. • * 

During the third year of my 
experiment with tlte potato croj^s, 

1 was known to be the only potato- 
grower here of some reputation. 

I have already told you that I 
was not successful in growing this 
crop, and that later on my tubers 
sometimes weighed about a pound 
each. Some of these tubers were 
sent by me to theTangail Industrial 
and Agricultural Exhibition. They . 
were so very big that a special 
medal was awarded to me for 
their unusual size. Since that 
time, the demands for my potatoes 
were so great that I could hardly 
meet them. I used to get orders 
from many of the well-to-do men 
of my country, and especially from 
the F uropean gentlemen, who 
were pleased to visit rtiy farm. 

Market for Potatoes 

, If you get a favourable market 
after you have finished harvesting, 
never allow it to slip away and 
wait for a next chance, which 
may or may not come. Potatoes 
are perishable and in case t)iey are 
subjected to contagious diseases, 
they may be destroyed* in no 
time. All your hopes will then 
be gone once for all. No doubt, 
if you can preserve yodr potaidesi 
in good condition tfti the 
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\hey may fetch you a better 
profit, as price of vegetables then 
generally goes^up very high. 

During dry weather, price of 
potatoes falls down, owing to 
extensive Import. At that time 
they may be had even at Re. r 
per maund. While during the 
rains potato-market rises up to 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 7-8 per maund. But 
you should never depend upon 
future, which may come with 
good or bad results. 

Cost and Oih-torn 

Now I will conclude this article 
after showing you the probable 
cost and out-turn per Bigha of 
land with and without manure. 
When I started as a beginner, I 
made my experiments without 
any manure. In that case, my 
out-turn was 30 maunds per Bigha, 
and my profit was Rs. 11-8 only, 
after deducting the cost of cultiva- 
tion and rent, as will appear from 
the table annexed below : — 

Table l.~~ Showing ihc Cost and Ont-lnni ' 
per Higba wtlhoui niaiiufe , 

fA Bigha is equal lo .1 liUle m<ue tlim ' ^ 

' 1)1 au acre] 



Ks. As. 

I. Digging 

2 8 

2. Ploughing ' . 

3 0 

3. PrepaHng land 

. 2 0 

4. Rei?t) 

2 0 

5. Planting, etc. 

5 0 

6. ^eed Potatoes, c3 maunds . 

21 0 

7. Watering , 

. 10 0 

8 . ^Harvesting ^ . 

3 0 

ooit per %ha , 

00 



Ks. As 

Produce 30 Mds. at Ks. 2 per Md. , 

. < 60 0 

Net profit . . . . 

II 8 


Table I I. —Showing thl Costard out-turn per 


Bigha xi'iih row-dung rnanure only / 

Ks. 

As. 

I. Digging . . w . 

2 

8 

2. Ploughing . *■ , 

3 

0 

3. Preparing land** . . 

2 

0 

4. Rent . . ' . 

2 

0 

5. Planting, etc. 

S 

0 

6. Seedj*, three maunds 

7. Afanuring with cow-dung ( well rot- 

21 

0 

ten ) . 

10 


8. Watering . . n . 

10 

0 

9. Harvesting 

3 

0 

Total cost per Bigha 

Produce 50 maunds sold at Rs. 2 per 

58 

8 

maund 

100 

0 

Net Profit 

a 41 

8 


My later experiments with the 
Nainital, Ambala, Patna, Rung- 
pur, and Cheerapunji varieties 
met with great success. The 
Nainital and the Patna proved 
more successful than the others. 
My out-turn was about ^’loo 
maunds per bigha. I sold them 
at Rs. 2 per maund, imme- 
diately after harvesting. The 
total sale-proceeds was Rs. 200 
per bigha. The total cost of 
cultivation was Rs. 112 as will 
appear from Table III. My liet 
profit was Rs. 88 per ^bigha. 
Besides, I had a second crop of jute 
on the same land by rotation/ 
That also gave me an additional 
income. On potato land, jute can 
be grown ^yith much adyaiitage 
and success, I pow show, by 
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Nos. Ill and IV a detailed account 
of ctost and out-turn per bigha on 
a more improved mode of cultiva- 
tion. XHey w iji tell yoi how 

you can •oT^ain a better out-turn 

\ • 

than that obtained from the same 
piece of lan^d in the ordinary 
^tay, depending simply upon 


Table No. Ill , Recipe No. /. 

1. Gr ound icntjor one yeiii 

2. Secd-pofatoe'' 4 maiinds at Ks, 7 

per iiiaund 

3. Hoeing . , . . 

4- Ploughing 

5- i Alanuring 

(j)*Ca?t/3r c:'kes 10 maiinds ai 
^ Ks. 2 -S per m.iund . ♦ 

(/’) C()w*dung, well rotlen, 90 Md^^. 
at lO^Mds. per Rupee . 
Wood-i'slies 30 Mds at 10 l\lds. 
per Rupee 

{d) Charcoal -dust 20 Mds. at 10 
Mds. per Rupee 

(^)Jv^egetable manure 10 Mds. at 1 
Md.pn Rupee 


h. Preparing land, sucli mixing 
manure.*^ with the soil, levelling 
and picking out hard substance, 
etc. , . , ^ . 

7- Planting and earthing up 
^•Irrigating • . , 

9. Aa|r treatment, such as, weeding 
^ and killing injurious insects 
id? Ift.rve«ting ^ . 

11. Porting and .storing 

Total cost of cultivation 
Total out-turn 100 Mds., sold at 
Rs. 2 per Md. 

• ^Net proflyier bigha Rs. * 


1. Ground-rent for cine year 

2. Seed potatoes 4 Mds? at its. 7* 

per Md. , 

3. Hoeing 

4. Ploughing 

5. Manuiing — 

(a) Old stable refuse 50 Mds. at lo 
Mds. per Rupee 

(If) Ca.stor-cakes 10 Mds. at Rs. 2-8 
per Md. 

(c) Wood-ashes 30 Mds. at 10 Mds. 
per Rupee 

{dj Charcoal-dust 20 Mds. at 10 
Mds per Rupee 

Total 

b. Preparing land as shown in 
Table HI . . . 

7. Planting and earthing up 

8 . Irrigating 

9. After treatment, as shown in 

Table III . , . 

10. Harvesting 

11. Sorting and storing 

Tr)tal cost of cultivation 
Total out-turn 75 Mds. .sold at R.s, 

2 per Md. Rs. 

Net profit per Bigha , 

• N.n-. — Bettei out-turn may be had i 
table-manure is added to the above. 

• Table P', Recipe No. Ill, J 

F 

, I. Ground rent for one year 

2, Seed-potatoes 4 Mds. at R.s. 7 

per Md. 

3. Hoeing • . . . 

4, IToughing . . , 

5. Manuring : — 

{a) Castor-cakes lo Mds. at R^,. 

2-8 per Md. » . ♦ 

(6) Cow -shed refuse 75 Mds. at • 
Mds. per Rupee • r 

(f) ^^’ood -ashes- 30 Mds. V lo Mds. 
per Rupee 

{d) Charcoal-dust 20 Mds? at 10 
Md$. per Rupee 
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Rfe. As. 


(0 Vegetable jnanure 20 Mds. at i 

Md. per Rupee . 20 o 

' • Total 95 8 

6. Prepaiing land as shown lu Fable 

HI " 20 

7. i'lanling and earthing up *50 

8. Irrigating c . 10 o 

9. After trcalmcnl, as <>hewn in 

Table III . .28 

10. Harvesting . -30 

11. Sorting and storing . ♦ 5 t) 

Total co''t of cultivation . 123 o 

Total (»iit-turn 115 Mds. sold at 
Ks. 2 per Md. Rs. . . 230 o 

Net l)rorit ]jei Higha Ks. . 107 o 

Table l/l, Reape No. IV. 


Rs, As. 


1. Ground rent for one year . 2 o 

2. Seed-potatoes 4 Mds, at Ks. 7 

per Md. , 28 o 

3. Hoeing . .28 

4« Ploughing . .30 

5. Manuring : — 

(<i) Cow-dung, well rotten, 75 Mds. 7 8 
{b) Bone-meal 3 Mds. , ,90 

(<;) Ashes and charcoal-dust 50 Mds. 5 u 

6. Preparing land as shown in Table 

ni . . . . 2 .0 

7. Planting and earthing up 5 o 

8. Irrigating . .100 

9. After treatment, as shewn in • 

Table III. .28 

10. Harvesting 3 o 

11. Sorting and storing • 5 

• Total co,«it of cultivation 84 8 

Total out-turn 75 Mds., sold at 
Rs. 2 pAr Md. Rs. . . 150 o 

Net profit per Bigha . 66 8 


• N. B — fl'he cost of cultivation, shown in 
these tables, is calculated on the local rates* 
Where labour and manures are cheaper, the 
cost of cultivation ihusi be Ie.s.s, 

1 obtained comparatively better 
Wtstura at less cost by 

ia^ ’-kept in 'a eow-t^ed 


in the field, as^ I have stated be- 
fore. Besides by using “pana*’ 
along with the manures noted in 
recipe No. VI, 1 obtained, nearly 
the same profit as shoX^n in Table 
No. III. 

By the most improved and 
scientific methods the outturn may 
be raised to. 150 to 200 mds. per 
bigha. But that is hardly possi- 
ble for the ordinary cultivators. 
Sometime ago, I read a report 
on potato-cultivation from which 
it appeared that ar European 
grower got about 215 mds. per 
bigha by scientific mode of culti- 
vation. Potatoes though native 
of foreign countries, have been 
acclimatized almost in all coils 
over the globe and it hardly Re- 
quires any further discussion to 
give you an idea of the same. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 
VARIETIES OF POTATO* 

Indian 

1. Nainital. 2. Ambala. 3. Pat- 
na. 4. Amargachi. 5. Cheera- 
punji. 6. Rungpur, • and other^ 
degenerated varieties of le§s im- 
portance. ^ ^ s 

European 

I. Bohemian Pearl, 2. Carlto- 
man, 3, Charles Fidicr, 4, Den- 
Icigh Castle, 5. Ever good, 6. 
General BtilW, 7. Htarte of Qa;^^ 
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King Edward VII, 9. Northern 
Star, i< 5 . Sir John Leyliyn, ti. The 
Bovee, 12. TheSardar, i-^. CanelTs 
Come to .Stay, Early Regent, 
15. ImproV^* Carly Ashleaf, 16. 
Early Puritan, 17. Pride of Ton- 
bridge, 18. Victor, 19. White 
Beatity of Hebron, 20. Progress, 
21. School Master, 22.» Supreme. 
23. Windsor Castle, 24. Abund- 
ance,* 25. British Queen, 26. 
CanelTs Victory, 27. General Ro- 
berts, 28. Snow Drop, 29. Beauty 
of Hebron, 30* Flower Ball, 31. 
Early American Rose, 32. Red 
Elephant, 33. White Elephant, 34. 
Bruse, 35. Magnum Bonum^ 36. 
Maim Crop, 37. R-iading Cirant, 
38. Uji-to-datc, 39. ImperaioTy 40. 
Gold* Finder, 41. Ring Leader, 
42. Boston Queen, 43. Harbinger, 
44. Perfection, 45. Prize Taker, 
46. Snow Ball, 47. Veitchie’s Main 
Crop, 48. Morning Bar, 40* Eng- 
lish Beauty, 50. Gentlemen, 51. 
Satisfaction, 52, Alphuy 53. Brita- 
nia, 54. Bountiful. 

Messrs. H. Canell and Sons of 
Swanby in Kent; Messrs. SutU.as 
& Sons, Reading, London ; Messrs. 
Veitch & Sons of Chalsea Messrs. 
William Paul Sons of Waltham 
Cross England & Messrs. Dobbic 
& Co. of Rathsay, Scotland, pos- 
sess fhe* largest §tock of the above 
potatoes. 

American 

55. Early Rose, 56, Early Sun- 
Early Northern^ 58. Early 


Ohio, 59. Pride of the South* or . • 
Early Bermuda, 60. Early Snow 
Flake, 61. Crown Jewel, 6^. F.rce- 
man, 63. Mammoth Pearl, 64. Irish 
Cobbler, 65. White Star,«66. Green 
Mountain, 

Messrs. R. Binsts &*Co., of Phi- 
ladelphia, U. S., America, have the 
largest stock of the above pota- 
toes. 

New Zealand 

67. Ideal, 68. Dean, 69. The 
Balfour, 70. Northern Star. 

Messrs Nimms and Blair of 
Duiiedin, New Zealand, have the 
largest stock of these potatoes. 

Besides the above there are 
nbout ’oo more varieties which 
deserve no place in the above list. 
The names of the best varieties 
only are included in it. If any 
one is fortunate enough to import 
the above potatoes directly from 
the farms noted above, he will not 
waste his money by so doing as 
each of the above varieties is 
superior in shape, size, quality and 
ta^ste to all the Indian varieties. I 
can also undertake to supply the 
same if I receive order at least four . 
months befbre the sowing time* 
Rates to be settled on application. 
Some of the European* and almost 
all of the American and New Zea<* 
land varieties may be grotvnin 
the tropical and sub-trqj 5 ical coun- 
tries. For fear of the article beifi^ 
too lengthy, I refrain from 
bodying the desct:ipti#n of 
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« different varieties of potatoes in- 
cluded ifi the above list. Full 
particulars regarding them may, 
however, be obtained from me on 
applicatioin. . 

IswAR Chandra Guho, 
Jamalpore, Mymensinjr, Bengal. 


DEW AN RAGHOO NATH RAO 
ON POTATO-GROWING 

Dewan Raghoo Nath Rao 
makes the following suggestions, 
which, if followed, he thinks, 
would give a larger yield than 
the ordinary method : — 

In the middle of November, the 
site for a potato-field should be 
deeply ploughed up more than once 
and exposed to sun and air ; this 
should be done after burning the 
roots and stalks of the crops 
harvested or allowed them to ‘ rot 
or char them. (2) Planting should 
commence in the early part of 
January. (3) A loose, light and 
friable sandy loam ’is most suitable. 
J4) The manure should be mixed 
with the soil, where eich tuber is 
planted, the manure being dessica- 
ted cow-dung mixed with a small 
quantity of slaked lime. (5) The 
field » should be divided into 
oblohg si»e of, say 6 feet, by 12 
feet. From each point of 6 feet, 
tiytichcs should be dug a foot and 
wideband from 4 to 6 inches 
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deep which should run length-wise. 
Then these should be cohnected 
by digging trenches cross-wise, a 
foot apart. (6) Take a flat pan or 
box. fill it with a e6rhpbst of leaf 
mould, coarse sand and garden 
soil and, pressing it gently but 
firmly, sow seq^fs thinly. Then 
covering t^he seeds ^with a thin 
layer of light soli, keep the pdn in 
a dark room until the seeds germi- 
nate. Water it when necessary. 
(7) As soon as the plants appear 
above soil, remove the pan and 
place it in air and light. (8) When 
the plants arc about three inches 
high, plant them in beds above 
described as soon as the rains are 
over. Plant by instalment^, at an 
interval of a week or 10 days, 
entire tubers. (9) The tubers 
should be carefully spread on the 
floor of a room, dry, but doors 
closed. It would be well to lay 
a layer of sand and arrange pota- 
toes so that they may not* ‘touch 
eachtother and then another layer 
of sand on them. Within 8 or 10 
days, they are most likely to 
sprout out and ready for planting 
on the ridges. (10) Before plant- 
ing stir up the soil of the holes 
and mix it with a handful of pre- 
pared manure. Plant deeply, don’t 
water the plots until plants, apq)bar 
above ground whicli they do 'With- 
in 4;he course of a week or 10 days, 
failing which they should have 
one watering. If there is moisture 
in the soH, water is sej^qm needed. 
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Hard water should be softened 
exp*osure before watering the 
plots. On a dry and high land, 
water should be gupplicd tmee a 
week^ (ii)*Ttie haulrns should 
be properly earthed up by patting 
the soil when jhe soil is not too 
moiTit or too dry.* While earthing 
up remove ^11 under-growths and 
loosen the hard clods of earth 
with care. Five or six earth-cups 
are quite sufficient. (12) About 
the middle of the growth of the 
crop, top-dressing may be neces- 
sary with liquid manure and ni- 
trate of potash. This should be 
done when the plants have ma- 
tured. ^Vaterlng should go on 
till tfJe filanls show signs of de- 
cay, ^haf is, when the leaves be- 
come yellow. (13) As soon as 
the vines die,' the tubers should be 
dug out. Before digging up, pull 
up the stalks for fodder. Harvest- 
ing should take place in clear 
days.* (14) Then wash the pota- 
toes well and spread them otit on 
the ground for a few hours to dry. 
(15) Plots should be chaifged 
annually or once in two years 
and then burn the land after 
deeijly ploughing it. Soot may 
be* substituted for any manure. 
Keep a bagful of moist soot at 
the* head of ^ the main trench 
through which water passes. 
Keep the best and medium-sized 
tubers for planting next season. 
Long and half ripened tubers 
be teserved as^ seed. (16) 


Wash the food potato with a • 
solution of not more dian two 
parts of Sulphuric Acid ^and 98 
parts of water. Immerse them in 
it for T2 hours, the •thick skinned 
varieties should be kept longer in 
stronger solution. The cost for 
ploughing, seed, planting, manur- 
ing, watering, harvesting, watch- 
ing, assessment, etc., would be 
about Rs. 40. The value of the 
general out-turn would be double 
this amount about 80 maunds or 
Rs. 80. 


INDIAN POTATOES FOR 
LONDON 

An interesting account is given 
in an editorial note in the Pusa 
“Journal of Agriculture,” on this 
subject. The experiment was 
succewssfiilly undertaken a few 
years ago by Mr„ Coventry, the 
present Principal at Pusa, and 
was only abandoned because the 
Ipnds at his dispgsal proved un- 
suitable for the continued growth 
of the tuber which became diseased* 
The main point was that young 
potatoes should reach the London 
market at a time when there are 
none forthcoming from any other 
source. Several tons were despatch- 
ed at a cost of less thh-n id, per 
lb., and realized 2d, a lb., whole- 
sale to be retailed at prfees whijph 
sometimes rose to js, 0 ft. in the 
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Wfest-cnd of London, wh^rc thfiy 
were sold as a delicacy. Although 
the climate of Bengal is not 
favourable for potatoes, the same 
cannot be; said of the Upper Pro- 
vinces. Fifty years ago, however, 
the tuber was hardly grown in 
any locality in the plains by 
native cultivators, except in the 
neighbourhood of Farrakhabad. 
There the Kachis, an intelligent 
market gardener caste, purchasing 
the town-manure from the city- 
sweepers for an amount which 
was proved to be between 
Rs. 60,000 and 70,000 annually, 
put about 1,200 acres every year 
under potatoes between, it is some- 
what marvellous to relate, a crop 
of maze and tobacco. Although 
in many cases it was ‘^against 
caste” to eat the potato, yet 
gradually its virtues became appre- 
ciated and ‘Farrakhabad potatoes’ 
could be bought in every bazar 
in the Doab and are now eaten 
by every caste. In later years 
potato-cultivation was extended 
under English guidance to the 
Himalayas, and . now fresh seed, 
Jrec from disease, is annually ex- 
ported from Nainitai and else- 
where in August and September 
to be sown in the plains in Octo- 
ber. Thus, it only requires an 
of the export system on 
Ma Coventry’s plan to promote 
potato-cultivation into one of the 
pro^tablc/ industries in the 


CULTIVATION OF SEED 
POTATOES ^ 

In regard to ♦^he attempt tO im- 
prove the stock oF seed-potatOGs, 
the Collector of the Nilgiris in a 
letter to Governrnent says 

“It appears that the Curator 
has been irhporting ffom England 
good seed-potatoes year after year 
for sale to the public, but people 
do not readily come forward tb 
purchase them on the ground that 
the cost of the seeds so imported 
is much higher than those avail- 
able in the local market. It is, 
therefore, undesirable to continue 
on these lines. Good s®eds may 
be imported from England, and 
sown in the gardens under the 
supervision of the Curator. The 
crop may be sold for seed purposes 
to the public at local rates. If the 
crop of seed-potatoes is superior 
to the local supply, there will be 
no difficulty in disposing of it : 
if it 'is not superior, the attempt 
must be discontinued.” Govern- 
ment have in an order just issued 
approved the Collector’s proposals. 

COMPARATIVE RESULTS 
WITH DIFFERENT 
VARIETIES 

. Experiments made at the Bur- 
dwan Experimental Farm in 
potato cultivation, to test ^the 
productiveness of Bengal 
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Punjab and United Provinces 
varieties, have given some interest- 
ing results. These Bengal varieties 
(Patna, pettiah ^and ("olgong^ 
were plartteyd'ait the rate of 720 Tbs. 
per acre ; the United Provinces 
variety (Farukhabad) also at the 
sarfle rate, and the Punjab variety 
(Umballa) a^t the rate of 1,800 Tl^s. 
per acre. Of the* Bengal varieties 
Patna gave an outturn of 21,156 
His. per acre at a total cost of Rs. 
233-TO-o per acre, and a profit of 
Rs. 82-3-0 pe» acre on the money 
value of the out-turn. The other two 
Bengal kinds were cultivated at a 
loss of Rs. 84 and Rs. 9^-13. The 
Farukhabad (United Provinces) 
variety gdve an out-turn of 19,680 
tbs. ^t a 'cost of Rs. 22cf-i4 and 
a profit of Rs. 19-2-0, The Um- 
balla (Punjab) potato yielded 
20,496 lbs. at a cost of Rs. 318-3 
and a profit of Rs. 25-8. Bengal, 
therefore, had the first place 
among 4 .he three successful varie- 
ties, though was “run” t-ather 
close by the Farukhabad potato. 
The Umballa tuber is much larger 
than the others experimented with 
and its out-turn and profit were 
also^satisfactoy. 


POTATO-PESTS 

[Reference: Dr. Wattt Dictionary of 
Economic Products, Vol, VI., Pt III., 
S. 2330 ; The Agricultifral Ledger, 1903 — 
No. 4l 

The ignorance of the origin 
and nature of the potato-disease 
and the absence of any serious 
effort to check it, is responsible for 
the many instances of poor-qua- 
lity crops. Simple peasant-folk 
of India attribute the year’s bad 
crops either to weather or to ill- 
luck. Experiments have been made 
which show that these diseases 
are capable of treatment with the 
result of minimising the amount 
of yearly damage. Among the 
very many enemies of potato, two 
might be mentioned. In the damp 
and humid climates of lower 
Bengal and Assam, the deadly 
Phytophthora Infestus de Bary 
causes ' early havoc to the crop, 
while in the dry and sultry cli- 
mates of Upper India, the so-called 
'‘^Bangle Blighf takes its place 
^nd is looked upon with but 
little less apprehension by the 
cultivators.^ To successfully war<f 
these two pests off practically 
spells for the crop, its general 
safety and health. 

Phytophthora Infestus* 

Identification : — ^The plants droqp 
and bear but small tubers, tn 
some cases, the leaCves tufit 
black and fall oR vAy rapldtyi 
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leaving green-stalks absolutely 
bare in a week or so, while in 
others, both leaves and salks fall 
over together in a rotten pulp. 
Sometime^ th^ leaves only con- 
tract and have dry patches and 
look absolutely deformed. The 
disease is first detected by the 
Sippearance of small brown-spots 
on the leaves which increase in 
size and spread throughout the 
plantation with surprising rapi- 
dity. The tubers have black 
patches and begin to rot giving off 
peculiarly strong bad odour, mak- 
ing them totally unfit for human 
consumption. The whole crop is 
thus wasted. It is known as DJiasa, 
Marka^ Pokadhara or M arm aria 
among the villagers of Bengal. 

Treatment : — No method of ac- 
tually curing the disease has yet 
been discovered. In this instance 
also, prevention is better than 
cure. Care should be taken not 
to use as seeds, tubers containing 
living germs of the fungus. Tubers 
from districts known to ' have 
suffered from an attack last sea- 
son should be reUgioiisly avoided. 
§mall tubers, which are set whole, 
are liable to contain the germ, as 
one of the effects of the disease 
is to stun the growth of the tubers. 
It is safer, therefore, to use cut- 
sets^ kil seeds and reject the ones 
that have bb.en blackened by dis- 
es^e. Af. Jensen of Copenhagen 
method of sterilizing 
'taW- by ^plnngipg 


them for 4 or 5 hours in water at 
temp. 104^’ to 120° F., by which, 
it is claimed, the fungus is suc- 
cessfully destroyed, while the ger- 
mination of the SQ^d^is'left quite 
unimpaired. To Insure the ‘ suc- 
cess of this process, however, care 
must be taken jtiat in all ithe 
neighbouring plantations the sced- 
tubers are similarly sterilised, 
for the spores of the fungi reared 
in and blown from the untreated 
field, will likely cause the experi- 
ment to fail. A process, with a 
fairer prospect of success, and 
recommended by M. Prillieux^ is 
the spraying of the crop with 
Bordeaux Mixture by which, 
not only is the spread of tl;ie dis- 
ease effectively checked, but^ the 
yield of the crop is, owing to some 
unknown and unaccounted reason, 
considerably increased, thus, more 
than covering the extra expense in- 
curred by its adoption. To prepare 
50 gallons of the mixture, take 0 tbs. 
of Sulphate of Copper and 

dissolve it in 25 gallons of cold 
water. Metal vessels shouJd never be 
used to make this solution. Gradu- 
ally slake 4 tbs. of fresh quick-lime 
into powder and add 25 gallons 
of water. When cool, mix the tIVo 
solutions with constant vi^ourous 
stirring and the mixture allowed to 
stand. Should the mixture appear 
to centain copper, more lime should 
be added. The easiest fdr 
excess of copper is to pluh|ife a 
piece of iton in ipixturc jtnd 
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to %ee if a coating of copper 
appeajrs on it. The mixture is 
then sprayed thoroughly with a 
syringe, twice just before and 
once as^oon as 1:he first Si'^ns of 
theidisease*have appeared. About 
150 gallons of the mixture is suffi- 
cient for spraying an acre. 

It may be noted here that 
general health gind sanitation of 
the plant goes a long wa}/. fhe 
IieaTthier the plant, the more will 
it be able to resist the attack of 
pests. Too much care cannot, 
therefore, be taken with regard to 
administration of proper manure 
to the soil, its fastidious 
preparation, changing of the 
varieties consta itly, and preven- 
tio^i * of excessive irrigation by 
extensive system of drainage. 

ThS “Banc.lk” Blight 

Identification : — A plant which 
is quite healthy, one day suddenly 
begins to fade the next and 
quit;Tt)y droops to death. The 
tubers are arresfed in their growth. 
The "disease appeals only whei. 
the crop is nearly matured. One 
redeeming feature of this disease 
is that, unlike PhytophiJia a which 
attacks and spreads from field to 
fiteld, it keeps itseH c ^nUned to 
indivkiual plants, 

* rnTneatment : — As preventives of 
the disease, ’(a) frequent changes 
of variety, (b) removal • and 
destruction of stalks of the previous 
year from diseased fields, (c) 

• btimi ng the infected soil before 

4 , , . ' 


cultivation, loiiowea oy manuring, 
(d) resting the field occasionally 
for a season or two from potato 
and (e) growijig the^ets on ridges 
may be profitably adopted. 
Sulphate of Copper Solution may 
be used for irrigation in order to 
destroy the germs in the soil. 

Other Diseases 

There are other potato-diseases 
in India — such as, the “Aarra/t” a 
leaf-disease in Oudh, the Early 
also a leaf disease appear- 
ing in the earlier stage of the 
crop (as opposed to the “Bangle 
Blight,”) in the United Provinces, 
anu the root-blight caused by the 
PyLhium —which also do tremend- 
ous damage to the crop. Their 
distribution, luckily, is not nearly 
so extensive as the two mentioned 
before and their treatment is 
neither very different from them. 

P. R. C. 

alfalfa 

AN AMERICAN FODDER 
. SPECIALLY SUITED TO 
• INDIAN SOIL AND CLIMATE 

I'he question of fodder and hoV 
to get a plentiful supply of it, is 
one of the most paramoufit 
importance to India. From that 
land of great scientifit; 
cultural experiments. and of gr^t 
agri cultural ach ie vements^tfee 1 

United States of 
learn that quite a 
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been caused in the agricultural 
world there by the quiet in- 
troduction of the new forage plant 
Alfalfa. < Th^ planf was intro- 
duced into California about fifty 
years ago', and for a time its 
culture was mainly confined to 
that State, But it has recently 
been found to thrive throughout 
the whole mid-continent, and has 
nowhere in all that region proved 
a failure. Its original home 
seems to have been Central Asia. 
The Greeks and Romans knew it 
two thousand years ago. The 
Romans cultivated it as a forage 
plant, and carried it with them in 
their African campaigns. 

Alfalfa was first introduced into 
Mexico by the Spaniards, and 
when it came under the investiga- 
tions of the Government Agri- 
cultural Stations in the United 
States, the plant was thought to 
be a South American one. It 
seems to possess just those qualities 
which vast agricultural tracts of 
territory in India urgently require. 

It is a drought-resister and feeds 
so deeply that only the most pro- 
tracted dry weather can possibly 
h&ve any effect upon it. It feeds 
from ten to fifteen feet down into 
the most compact of soils, and is 
said to c have a capacity of going 
even fijty feet into loose soils. 
The young plant consists of a 
number of low branches, springing 
from a sipiple stalk at the crown 
On the old plant 


the robust stems will grow 
underground and become^ new 
plants. That is, the plant . has 
the power to multiply itself by 
side-growth. / ^ ' 

It will grow in any soil from 
the sea level to seven thousand 
feet elevation. It , adapts itself to 
lime-stone, but prefers a light and 
sandy loam' with a loose sub-soil. 
The one demand it makes is for 
good drainage, and hence fhere 
are considerable districts in 
Bengal where Alfalfa, or lucerne, 
as it is also called, would not 
flourish. Water must not be 
allowed to stand on a field of this 
fodder-plant for more than forty- 
eight hours, for if the aground 
becomes saturated and remains 
so for any length of time, the roots 
will decay. On suitable land rich 
in lime and potash where the 
sub-soil is drained, the plant be- 
comes, permanent, resists droughts 
of the severest nature, and yields 
three crops a year without failure. 
Like clover, alfalfa is a nitrogen 
collector, and by growing it, the 
ryot would not only secure large 
quantities of excellent hay or 
fodder but he would at the same 
time enrich his fields instead ^f 
exhausting them. If the cfop is 
ploughed under it supplies a vaV 
amount of nitrogen to the soil. 

Alfalfa yields considerably more 
than double the average hay crop. 
The amount of hay that can be 
cut per acr^ from the new plant is^ 
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from* four to six *tons— from three 
successive cuttings. In some of 
the Southern States of the Union, 
seven cuttings have bean taken 
during frha ^eax.* On unt field 
in ^4exico,^vllich has been under 
alfalfa continuously for over sixty 
years, the plan^ are said to be in 
as good conditic^n to-day as ever 
they were. * The ^hay from alfalfa 
is worth as much, weight tor 
weight, as any other kind of hay, 
and it is suitable for a!) farm 
animals. The most profitable 
plan is to use the hay and fodder as 
rations — not to turn the animals 
in amongst the pasturage. The 
United States Department of 
AgrlculUire repo-.s thai a single 
acrc^ df alfalfa will furnish forage 
for twenty hogs, throughout the 
season. , 

The Department of Agriculture 
of the United States will be glad 
to supply all the nece sary in- 
formation which the authorities 
in India, or other^s interested, may 
desire regarding alfalfa and its 
cultivation, and from the same 
quarter also, a plentiful supply of 
seed may be obtained. 


partment ot Agriculture, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, might be of 
some interest to the public : — 
“Your lettef just <^me«to hand, 
and I take pleasure in forwarding 
you one pound df alfalfa-seed, 
through our despatch agent, Mr. 

I. P. Roosa, Post Oftice Building, 
New York. We are also sending 
under separate cover some of our 
recent literature on the subject 
of alfalfa, which I hope will be 
of interest. 

“In case, you should wish to 
purchase a larger quantity of seed, 
you can probably obtain it from 

J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York 
City. The catalogue price is 20 c. 
a pound. If you prefer seed from 
the South or West, you might 
obtain it from Messrs R. E. Smith, 
Sherman, 7 exas, or from the 
Germain Seed Co., 326 South 
Main Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. It is desirable to have 
seed from similar climatic con- 
ditions to that where it is to be 
used, so far as this may be done.” 

• 

CITRONELLA AND LEMON 
GRASS 


ADDRESS FOR PROCURING 
. ALFALFA SEED 

The following extract of a letter 
from Mr. W. J. Spillman, Agros» 
iojogist, of ^he United States De- 


The Citronella and Lemon 
Grass-oil industry is asspn\ing 
considerable import;^ance . in 
Ceylon. It is curious that th» 
subject has not attracted notice 
in India, where the cUiimte 
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other conditions arc equally 
favourable for its development. 
At the last monthly meeting of 
the Ceylon Board cf Agriculture, 
Mr. Herbert Wright, Controller 
of the Experimental Station, 
Ceylon, read a most instructive 
paper on the subject, which we 
reproduce below as it may prove 
of interest to some of our 
readers : — 

“I have on a previous occasion 
made some remarks on the subject 
of Citronella and Lemon Grass in 
Ceylon, and to-day I propose to 
say a few words regarding the 
progress of our experiments with 
Citronella. In the first place it 
is pleasant to be able to record 
the assistance which has been 
given by Mr. Jowitt of Bandara- 
wela, Mr. R. Jackson, Sita-Eliya 
and Mr. Thomas in the Central 
Province ; these gentlemen have 
established plots of Citronella and 
Lemon Grass at various elevations 
and our series of co-operative 
dStperiments being now complete, 
we may hope to obtain reliable in- 
formation on the growth of these 
grasses from 2,000 feet at Pera- 
dcniya, to 7,000 feet or the Hoton 
Plains,, 

Satisfactory progress has also 
been made, through Mr. Holbert in 
England, in connection with the 
mahufactive of paper from the grass 
jtfter the oil has been extracted ; 
and also^ from the wild maana 
in many parts 


of the Island. One English^ firm 
has reported to the effect that the 
material is most satisfactory and 
another^firm has asked for sample 
lots, 3 tons ifi weight, in order 
that the experiment may be C2?rried 
out on a commercial scale. I have 
recently despatchd?d one ton of the 
grass, and it is encouraging to 
know that Messrs. Tarrant & Co., 
Colombo, are able to bale the 
material at cheap rates, and that 
the home-firms are not only will- 
ing but anxious to pay for the 
cost of collecting and baling the 
grass in large quantities. By the 
co-operation of firms in Colombo 
and England, I think we may 
confidently look forward .to an 
accurate determination of the yalue 
of Mafina and Citronella grass for. 
paper-manufacture. ' 

But the most important work, 
which has been undertaken, is in 
relation to the yield and value of 
the unadulterated oil. It be 
remepibered that from May, 1902, 
experiments have been carried on 
at Peradeniya, and we are now in 
possession of information regard- 
ing the methods of cultivation, the 
yields obtainable at an elevation 
of 2,000 feet, the'‘ physical’ c.nd 
chemical properties of fche soils 
suitable for its cultivation, <a‘4d 
the botanical and cbemical charac- 
ter, s of the grass itself. Obviously 
the one thing requified is the selec- 
tion oft the soils suitable ferity 
cultivation, and Drovidinfir the 
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London market with a guarantee 
from Government, that the extrac- 
tion was absolutely pure. This has 
been doi\e through the ^gency of 
MesSrs. Clark# Young and Co., 
Colombo, and thanks to them, 
and also to Messrs. C. P. Hayley 
& Co., of Galle,^some very valu- 
able reports have been obtained. 

I do not propose* to trouble you 
with these reports in detail, as the 
whole of the information is about 
to be published in the Circulars 
and Annals ot Botany, issued from 
Peradeniya. Furthermore, great 
interest has been aroused among 
London firms and chemists and 
Me^$»srs Sage an<^ Harrison have 
already pul:)iished some of their 
vie^s on the oils exported from 
Peradeniya, in the “Chemist and 
Druggist.” 

THE SEASONING OF 
BAMBOOS 

Bamboos play a very important 
part in the life of the L.dian 
people, being an almost never-fail- 
ing accompaniment to" materials 
for ^househol 4 furniture. To the 
majority of the people living in 
Cottages, bamboos have not a 
Utfle *to do with the forming of 
their thatched or tiled houses. 
Hence its value is very great. *The 
loss to the people when such an 
article is made worthless in no 
fin^ b|y thft bfetle is, yery great 


indeed. Mr. E. P. Stebbing of'the . 
Agricultural Department, has a 
suggestion to make in order to 
prevent deterioration in the 
quality and, whajt isb more, to 
prolong the life of bamboos. 
The method has bean determined 
after performing a number of 
experiments. His recommenda- 
tion is that in order to protect 
the bamboos, they should be 
soaked for five days in water, be 
allowed to dry for several days in 
a covered shed and, after drying 
should be soaked for 48 hours in 
common Rangoon oil. Bamboos 
treated in this manner were used 
for the field telegraph posts in 
the Tibet Mission and remained 
unattacked. As the result of 
the experiments and observations 
made, it may be taken that the 
oil-treatment prolongs the effective 
life of the bamboo by at least 2^ 
years, which, considering how 
largely bamboos are used in India, 
means, by the prolongation of 
their usefulness, a large monetary 
paving. The bamboo-beetle known 
also as the shot-bearer works mis- 
chief in three ways. The female 
bores into* the bamboo and lays 
its eggs there ; the grubs hatched 
out of the eggs eat into the soft- 
wood inside the bamboo ; the fully 
matured beetles then bore out thrir 
way into open air. In thecou^ 
of a year the insect is said to 
through five, if not, sbt, 
tions. The enormitylbf 
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done by it may easily be imagined. 
— “Advocate” 

FLEPHANT GRASS 
AS A FOOD SOURCE 

The report goes that in 
Baluchistan the pollens of the 
flowers of a kind of grass called 
‘Elephant’ grass are being used as 
food. They make roii (bread) 
just as good as of flour which is 
much in use among the people of 
Bombay and Sind-side of the 
Country. The eye of Government 
has recently been attracted to this. 

CASSAVA 

For years past endeavours have 
been made to popularise the 
cultivation of the^ Cassava plapt 
in this country. The Bengal 
Agricultural Department ha^ at- 
tempted the task of showing by« 
actual cultivation at the Sibpun 
Farm (opposite Calcutta on the 
Hugly) the value of this plant, 
not only as a profitable crop, but 
as a stand-by during periods of 
drougljt and scarcity ; but so far 
as we are aware, all attempts to 
induce the Indian cultivator to 
take up the Cassava as a regular 
crop» have failed everywhere in 
It fs at present grown in 
Tlidiav Burma, 


Assam and Ceylon mostly in 
gardens and not as a regular 
field-crop. 

All the infor^mation available 
on the sij^bject h^s now been 
collated and embodied in an 
‘Agricultural Ledger’ (No. lo of 
1904) by Mr. I. H. Burkill, Officiat- 
ing Reporter on Economic Pro- 
ducts to the Government of India, 
recently issued. Mr. Burkill shows 
that the plant is of American 
origin. There are two distinct 
kinds, one with poisonous roots, 
the other non-poisonous, called 
Sweet Cassava ; but there are a 
great many varieties between 40 
and 50 according to some .authori- 
ties. In this country we have 
what Mr. Burkill calls several 
‘races’ introduced at various pe- 
riods by Portugese settlers and 
others. These do not show any 
particular fancy for soil or climate 
moisture or drought. They are 
found growing vigorously in moist 
Bengal, in the arid wastes of the 
Punjab and Rajputana, in the 
cool valleys of the Himalyas and 
the salubrious slopes of the West- 
ern Ghats, all along the Coro- 
mandel Coast and the west-coast 

u 

right up to Goa, in Assam and 
in fact everywhere. ^ 

Like its near relation, the t^eara 
Rubber tree, it is equally vigorous 
on the plains of India upto an 
elevation of 7000 ft. above the 
sea level. ^ These being the con- 
ditions under which the ptet 
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grows, it is somewhat surprising 
that it<has not been adopted as 
a field-crop in this country, es- 
pecially when we consider* that it 
does* not • rJcfnire any particular 
cultivation. Indeed, wlten we say 
“cultivation,” wc refer to the word 

in its true sense * As a matter of 

• 

fact, cuttings put down in any 
light soil, or sandy soil, will strike 
readily, and grow vigorously. 
There is only one condition that 
the plant demands, viz.^ a light 
soil. Heavy cl^y soils do not suit 
it so well, though it will grow 
in it, but the development of the 
roots will not be so goo.l. 

Mrf*. Burkill tells us that the 
“awee^ cassava” is hardier than 
the ^ther, which we ma^^ call the 
“bitter,” but the tubers are smaller 
and yield a smaller quantity of 
^taich, which is store d up in the 
roots, and is guarded with more 
or less Prussic Acid. The greater 
,part%f the poisonous element may 
be only in the bark of the* root, 
and the interior be pc ilcctly sv cct 
and harmless ; or the Prussic Acid 
may occur all through the root, 
in which case it must bp c iii. dila- 
ted by heat beMrc it is fit for 
hitfnan consumption. 'Vhat we 
call Tapioca is .nade from the 
‘^Sitter” cassava, after the poison 
has ’^been driven off by heat. 
There are degrees of poisonousness. 
The most poisonous roots appear 
to be those with yellow-fleshed 
an4 ratber^fibrous tubei-s. Death 

19 


is very rapid after the poisoribus 
root has been eaten ; but the 
peculiar bitter flavour of the 
poisonous vatiety ^oul9 warn 
any one of its danger. Until 
quite recently the “sweet cassava” 
was not thought to bg quite harm- 
less but analysis has proved the- 
re verse. 


COFFEE IN MYSORE 

The Mysore Agricultural De- 
p.n-tnent is giving much atterltion 
to ihe improvement of coffee 
cultivation, the principal crop of 
the State. Investigation has been 
made into the soils, methods of 
cultivation, manuring and the 
like ; suggestions have been made 
for improvement but it is said 
that without a coffee experiment 
station it is difficult to make 
proper tests. In the State Labora- 
tory efforts have been made to 
discover a test for quality in coffee 
which seems to bear a close 
relation to the specific-gravity. 
The work which is being done igi 
Mysore in* connection with coffee, 
ought to turn out, of considerable 
importance, not only to the State 
but to the coffee industry of 
Southern India generally. * ' 
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PROPOSED CLASSIFICATION 
• IN BOMBAY 

f « 

The Bombay Agricultural De- 
partment are about to publish a 
botanical classification of Indian 
wheats by the Economic Botanist 
to the Provincial (Government. 
In the Bombay Presidency wheat 
is not so important a crop as 
cotton, occupying only some 2 
million acres against over 5 
million acres devoted to cotton. 
The Bombay wheats vary very 
greatly rot only in commercial 
value but also in their suitability 
to different conditions of climate 
and soil. Numerous varieties are 
now being grown on all (Govern- 
ment Experimental Farms in the 
Western Presidency to ascertain 
whether any variety, superior to 
the indigenous varieties, is equally 
suitable to the local conditions of 
soil and climate. At the- same 
time selection of seed is in progress 
and experiments in hybridization 
are being conducted with a view 
both to improve the q.uality and 
obtain a, rust-proof variety. 

IMPROVEMENT OF INDIAN 
WHEAT 

scheme suggested by the 
Agriculture for future 


work on the improvement of 
Indian wheats embraces the fol- 
lowing measures : — (i) the agri- 
cultural survey of the wheats in 
each Province'; (2), milling and 
baking tests ; (3) uniformky of 
sample ; (4) rotation experi- 

ments ; (5) adulteration; (6) stbr- 
i (7) transport ^ difficulties ; 
(8) experimental work on the im- 
provement of Indian wheats. With 
regard to the second, it has been 
suggested that the co-operation 
of the Incorporated National 
Association of British and Irish 
Millers should be secured to carry 
out tests to determine the milling 
and baking characters of Indian 
wheat. ’ . 

Experiments in the improvement 
of wheat cultivation are now 
pretty general in all the wheat- 
producing provinces of the coun- 
try. They are being conducted 
on Experimental Farms in the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Bombay and 
Bengal and are all of the same 
general character, the varietal- 
selection (both regards yield and 
rust-resisting power), hybridizalfion 
and manurial experiment's being 
chiefly prominent. Austraxliiin 
varieties have been largely tested 
at all farms, but so far, the in- 
troduction of exotic varieties has 
not, it is ^aid, been very successful, 
though ah exception tis made^ in 
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the case of an Australian variety 
at the Lyallpur Farm in the 
Punjab. In other directions the 
results have been more encourag- 
ing^ a hybVid^has*been produced 
in tIKe Central Provlnt:es which 
has been found to be the most 

rus^-resistant atid seed is distri- 

• 

buted to cultivators every vea.r 
through the agricultinal associa- 
tions. In Bengal, Muzaitarnagar 
wheat has given encouraging 
results. Seed-distribution is being 
earned out in the Central 
Provinces, Bengal and the Punjab, 
and there is an increasing de- 
mand from the cultivations for 
the, seed produce of Ciovcrnnient 
Farm^. 

• . 

A (iAR^EN OF MEDICINAL 
PLANI'S 


Otic of the prettiest •natural 
gro\\ths in San Francisco to-day. 
and withal the mo l variegated 
as to colors, is the ma^^^ of 
brilliant blooms that not only 
adds to the beauty of Gohicii 'Gate 
Park, but is cor sti luting an cx- 
pCTiment of great n^iiitarian 
value.* It is mailed the “San 
^raneisco Garden of Medicinal 
Plahts.” In this drug-plant 
garden there are specimens of 
medical vegetables to the number 
of , 400 and, in time, the plot will 
bo^tain rr«>re than 3,600* That 


will make it the most complete 
drug garden in the United States. 

It is the view of the officials 
connected with th^ drfig 'and 
medicinal plant investigations of 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington that California is in 
the matter of soil and climate 
peculiarly fitted to the production 
of these growths, and, while their- 
cultivation at the park is more or 
less of an experimental nature, 
there is little doubt that the 
ultimate result will be to demons- 
trate the possibility of producing 
them on a commercial basis. 

Unquestionably there is a big 
market — and a home market 
too — for medicinal plants. The 
United States buys abroad each 
year vegetable drugs of the value 
of t|^io,ooo,ooo. Theie is no 
reason why almost the whole of 
this money should not be retained 
in this country. The varied 
physic.cl conditions of America 
make it possible to grow within 
its borders nearly every variety of 
plant used by the physician and 
druggist. 

It is, because, the Government 
experts recognize this fact, 
because they are busying thei^ 
selves in the matter of interesting 
domestic agriculturists ift the 
cultivation of drug plants, -that 
the garden has been . established 
in Golden Gate Park. * 

Dr. Rodney H, Tru^ who i« ia 
charge of the drug aufi 



plagit investigation of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
suggested to the Golden Gate 
Park C6mm‘issi oners the desirable- 
ness of establishing the plot here 
and the Commissioners took up 
the idea with alacritv. Ten acres 

I 

of land on the outskirts of the 
reservation have been devoted to 
the purposes of the drug garden. 
The planting was done early last 
year, and this summer, as stated, 
the garden is a mass of brilliant 
bloom. 

All the specimens have been 
raised from seeds or cuttings and 
each is labelled in a manner 
showing the natural order or divi- 
sion, the generic title, and specific 
and common name. 'Fhc nativity 
of the plant is also mentioned, 
and the parts used for medicinal 
purposes are indicated. 

Of the 400 varieties now well- 
rooted in the garden, hemlock of 
healing and poisonous qualities, 
holds an important place ; Scotch 
lovage is a large plant with'white 
flowers, whose loots are used in 
hysteria.. Then there are henbane, 
to relieve the sleepless ; chamomile, 
to cure dyspepsia ; woiHii-wood, to 
■aid dige¥;tion ; digitalis, to reduce 
; valerian, to aid people with 
racked nerves; sun-dew, esteemed 
for. i tit acridity; marsh-mallow, 
aboiittdingin mucilage ; St. John’s 
wort, an astringent and aromatic, 
tlje li^vesv used as a vermifuge; 
fttd c|pver, wijth its alkaline 


matter and lime, said to possess 
properties which are curative 
in cases of cancer; and many 
others, among which are aconite, 
belladonna, tarax^cutn,- chicory, 
hoar-houifd, mustard and rose(nary. 

Additions are being made nearly 
every day, and ‘'interest in , the 
garden is largely shown as evi- 
denced by the numeroiis letters of 
inquiry as to what plants are 
being cultivated. Visitors to the 
park ask for the garden. Ger- 
mans in particular delight to 
watch these plants and herbs 
which were familiar to them in 
their own country across the sea, 
flowering in vigor and beauty 
here. ' < 

Should' the valuable experi- 
ments being conducted at Golden 
Gate induce growers of' California 
to undertake the cultivation of 
drug-plants on a commercial scale, 
they will find an ample demand 
for the product. * 

“There is a great deal of ignor- 
ance concerning the value of many 
plants which grow wild” — says 
Mr. McLaren, Superintendent of 
the park, — “and it is partly due to 
this ignorance that America is 
sending so many dollars to ofher 
countries for medicinal vegetables. 
Some plants of great value* are 
classed as cumbersome weed^ by, 
farmers, who uproot them and 
throw them out of the land. For 
instances, golden-seal (Hydrastis 
Canadensis L,} was once so abpif- 



dant in the East that it was tom 
. up an*d burned by farmers to keep 
it from over-running their field. 
It was .considered n pest. But 
to-day if i& v^rth about 75 cents, 
a pound wholesale. There are 
scarcely 150,000 pounds collected 
arftiually in this country, and the 
actual demand is several times 
this amount. 

“Xhymc-oil made * from the 
ordinary thyme of the old New 
England gardens, is imported to 
the extent of.sorne ^0,000 pounds 
a \ear. The Department of Agri- 
culture is of opinion that the 
commercial growing of thyme on 
a sinaU scale ‘■1 ould pro\'e very 
satisfiict&ry. Snake-root is an- 
otHlir easily cultivated medicinal 
plant, the local production of 
which docs not , meet the local 
.demand, and prices ^ire very high 
in consequence. Dock and 
dand^clion grow wild but fh(^ 
culdvated varieties are so superior 
that there is profit in growing 
them.” 

It is interesting to nott that 
apart from the test-plantation at 
the park, independent "ettorts are 
being made to im reduce the cul- 
tivation of some drug-plcijits into 
California. Among these is the 
ciifchbna (Peruvian bark) and the 
profipects of establishing it here 
are bright. Extensive and feck-- 
less gathering of cascara is causing 
Californians to consider the advis- 
of ^tablishin^ plantations 


to meet the growing demand for 
this valuable remedy. — Alvin, in 

Florists’ Exchange. 

• • 

• • 

There is a great field in India 
in the matter of «:ultivation of 
drug-plants on a systematised scale 
and drug-gardens are sure to be 
as valuable as, if not more than, 
the fruit and other gardens which 
are at present, the- one outlet for 
the surplus wealth of our rich 
men. 

In fhe interests of development 
of our A^'urvedic Science, serious 
attention ought to be paid to this 
subject. The home demand for 
medicinal plants being inexhaust- 
ible, it is certain that any outlay 
of money in this direction cannot 
fail to be reproductive, at any rate, 
by no means less, so than the other 
ordinary investments, we are accus- 
tomed to. 

A SALT-FEEDING TREE 

Few are aware that “Marakh^- 
baram” (tbe Flame of the Forest), 
called in Sanskrit “/)a/as,” (Plassfey 
being so called on account of the 
abundance of the tree there) is a 
salt-feeder. It is called **da%'* in 
Northern India. Exjperimehts in 
reclaiming alkaline land by grow- 
ing ‘^Buttea frondosa^’ loave bte 
made in Northern India. Jungltas 
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t abounding in the tree are plentiful 
in the Uttankarai Taluq, Salem 
District. Along the road leading 
from the Samalpatli Station to 
Uttankarai, treps of the kind are 
said to be plentiful. Many who 
wish tp grow, the tree on alkaline 
land have enquired where they 
could get seed. The District 
Forest Officer, Salem, could 
arrange to supply seed if applica- 
tions were made through the 
Agricultural Department. The 
leaves are used for stitching into 
dish plates. The stem yields a valu- 
able gum known as “Butea kino.” 

-“M. M.” 

BEST RICE IN THE WORLD 

There is some evidence that 
'paddy was introduced into Mada- 
gascar from India. From Mada- 
gascar the plant was taken to 
America by the captain of a vessel 
about the year 1700. Now the 
Carolina rice is considered to be 
the best in the world. ’^The grains 
are big* and white and contain a 
very l^rge portion of fine starch. 
And. these arfe not the only good 
points 'about the North American 
paddy. The roots go straight 
down into the sub-soil, and take 
food* them. On . account of 
roots, the Carolina 


paddy withstands long periods of 
drought. Very different k the 
case with the paddy in India, 
where a few days of dry-culture 
will prove fatal fto' the orop. 
In this country, paddy requires 
to be watered at least every 
second day. The Indian variety 
has horizontal roots, vyhich spread 
over the surface of the ground 
like net- work and ramify. These 
facts are presented in an interest- 
ing circular Issued by the Madras 
Central Agricultur2\l Committee, 
and indicate that amongst the 
many agricultural experiments 
now being made in India, drought- 
resisting varieties of crops need 
particular attention. 

Snoar 

REVIVAL OF 'GUR' OR 
SUGAR IN BENGAL 

I 

According to the official cal- 
culation, about 24 lacs of bighas 
of land are under sugar-cane 
in Bengal, out of which some 
2 crore 42 lacs of maunds of Gur 
are produced annually. ^ 

Besides sugar-cane, '"out of 
date and palm-juice to the^xCent 
of some 43! lacs of maunds U 
produced. Gur and sugar am 
articles of daily .consumption in 
the country. So, the trade in these 
articles isMimitless. @ur coui^ry- 
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men ought to bestir themselves 
betimes* in this direction before 
foreign capitalists should secure 
the mastery of the field, 

' • 

A . B, Pai rika writes -Like 
th® weaving-industry, the ‘.ii gar- 
industry w^s in a mosj^ fiourishing 
condition in this country some 
thir^ years ago, and more than 
supplied its needs. It is now in 
a moribund condition. We are 
glad to announce that the sugar 
manufactory, established at Tar- 
pur, Kotechandpur P. O., District 
Jessore, more than a Cjuarter of a 
century ago, by the enterprising 
Bank^r^and Zemindar Rai Dhan 
pat* Sing Bahadur, which had to 
be closed owing to cheap, though 
sweetless beet-sugar, has resumed 
^work, under the direction and 
with the capital of his worthy 
son, Maharaj Bahadur Sing of 
AzirfTganj, Murshidabad. Whe- 
ther it is a fact or not we are 
not quite sure, but o notion pre- 
vails in this countr}^ that f reign 
sugars are cleansed and blcciciied 
with bone-charcoal, etc., which 

are abominatlorc, to the Hindus 

• • 

Mahomedans alike. \Ve are 
assureef that the Tarpur sugar is 
fre^ from ail such impurities and 
adulterations. The manager is 
ready to shew the working of* the 
factory to any one interested in 
the industry. Samples and rates 
be had^at 37, Ctnning Street, 


Calcutta, and particular from* the * 
Manager at Tarpur. 

THE SUGAR JNQUSTRY 

• 

Mr. S. 7 'andurangam writes to 
ihe “Madras Mail” from Cuddalore 
under date, July 20th 1904 : — ^With 
reference to Mr. Jordan’s letter in 
your issue of the loth instant, I 
think I am bound to give my 
details of the cost of manufacture 
from my actual experience. The • 
i\n/: seven items of expenditure 
amounting to Rs. 2-6-0, given by 
Mr. Jordan, exactly tally with 
mine for a day of 10 hours. In 
the 8th item he has put 3 men 
for finishing pans. But, along 
with his juice-boiling pan, I had 
to keep J2 finishing pans to keep 
the mill continuously working, 
for which 2 firemen at 3 annas 
each, 3 mistries at 6 annas each 
and 3 men to assist them at 3 
£innas each were required — the 
jotal wages of these men amount- 
ed to Rs. 3-15. Besides, 3 men 
for odd jobs at 9 annas, were 
needed. As detailed by Mr. Jor- 
dan, I had no overseer. Thus the 
total cost of coolies amounted to 
Rs. 6-14, 2. e., Rs. i more than 
Mr. Jordan’s estimate. As I'egards 
liquid 'fuel, etc., for'the oil-cngi|ie 
for 10 hours, it would cost 
Rs. 2-8, e., Rs. 2-10* less 
his estimate. Mr. Jordsla has 
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ted an important item of expend- 
iture, namely, fuel for the finish- 
ing pans.* In addition to dried 
cane-refuse, Fhad to* use fire-wood 
which cos{ me Rs. 3.^ per candy 
of jaggery made, or Rs. 16 per 
ton. Thus, th^ total cost of manu- 
facture for a ton of jagger}^ would 
come up to Rs. 25-6. Mr. Jordan’s 
mill is a great convenience over 
the cattle hiills, the former doing 
five times the work of the latter, 
or the work of 10 pairs of bulls 
with much less cost. But it be- 
comes difficult to boil all the juice 
as it is being extracted from the 
mill, as we require a number of pan 
for it — 12 pans along with one 
Jordan’s pan, or 20 pans without 
it. These pans arc troublesome 
and cost much for fuel. If Mr. 
Jordan could find an easier and 
simpler method of boiling the 
juice, he would be conferring a 
great boon on the jaggery manu- 
facturer and be placing him 
under deep obligation to him. 


CANE SUGAR IN MYSORE 


Mr. A. E. Jordan of Bangalore 
writes : — I beg to enclose an 
ex-tfac^ from Appendix C to the 
Anmiaf Report of the Im- 
perial Department of Agriculture 
m the y^r 1904-05, written by 
Agricultural 

it' 


Chemist to the Mysore Govern 
ment : — * u 

The work of the Department 
is to be confined at present to 
soils and their crop^,'' 'Sugar-pane 
and its ma'nufacture into jaggery 
and raw centrifugalled 
sugars have received most atten- 
tion so fai;. The sugar-cane of 
Mysore is of particularly good 
quality. One sample analysed 
contained less than ^ per cent, 
glucose and over 21I per cent, 
sucrose, and to find a sucrose-con- 
tain of 17, 18 and 19 per cent, is 
quite common. In fact, if it con- 
tains appreciably less than 17 per 
cent., it is probably not rip^ or 
over ripe. From a refine/’s or 
sugar-maker’s standpoint, the> ex- 
traction and boiling of the sugar- 
cane-juice are very defective. 
The extraction is generally be-‘ 
tween 50 to 70 per cent, of the 
weight of the cane, and a large 
percentage of the sugar ih the 
juice is lost by fermentation after 
milling, and by inversion during 
boiling, the latter on account of 
insufficient liming, the former on 
account of want of cleanliness. 
In one case, over 13 per cent, of 
the total cane-sugar in the jitice 
was inverted, and an average of 
one extensive set of experim-ents 
conducted in one of tjie bestsuga^, 
boiHng districts (Tumkur) indi- 
cated that over 7 per cent, of the 
total sugar extracted from the 
cane was inverted bef«>re or during 



the boiling of the juice. Taking 
that qne pound of inverted sugar 
prevents two pounds of cane-sugar 
from crystallising, this implies that, 
if th^se j^geyies aftre refined, there 
is am average loss in the refinable 
sugar of 21 per cent., and that in 
the^one experintent quoted above 
there would be a loss of ner 
cent, of the total sugar extracted 
in the juice. The inversion 
caused by over-heating, on account 
of boiling over a direct fire, instead 
of by steam, seems, if judged by 
the experiments conducted here, 
not as great as is generally 
believed, for, in many rases, where 
juicy was limed to neutrality, no 
inversioft. rouid be detected, 
thoi4gfi the boiling was done in 
an open native iron-pan over a 
direct fire.* 

On a previous occasion — Mr. 
Jordafi continues — I had to ques- 
tion Dr. Lehmann’s statement, 
in his Fifth Annual Report, 
which was to the effect that in 
order to develop the refined sugar 
industry, it should be jhe cbject 
of the ryots to turn out a better 
quality of raV-sugar by .entri- 
fugalling their jr.ggery, as was 
devn^ \>y him in the laboratory. 
As it is an actual fact that the 
white-sugar imported into India is 
not refined from raw-sugar, — and 
could not possibly be imported 
int<^ India^ from other cane- 


growing countries it it was ^— 1 
think, it is about time that the 
various Agricultural Departments, 
and especially theft* Chemists, 
awoke to the fact that the cane- 
sugar industry of this country will 
never be developed until the same 
methods are adopted as are 
employed in other sugar-producing 
countries, viz., that the white- 
sugar be manufactured direct 
from the cane by the employment 
of the cane-refuse only as fucli 
without converting the clear juice 
into raw-sugar at all, and without 
the employment of animal-char. 

L is easily seen from the extract 
given above how easy it is 
to convert the ‘‘sucrose” into 
“glucose” by boiling the juice 
into jaggery or raw-sugar. Why 
Dr. Lehmann does not advocate 
methods by which such conver- 
sion or inversion can be avoided, 
IS quite beyond my comprehension 
and I can only ronqlude that he 
does not know of them. 

It is all very well for a chemist 
to take a small quantity of cane- 
jaggery, extract the molasses from 
it, by spinning it in the centrifugal 
machine, then analyse it and find 
that it has a high percentage of 
“sucrose” and very little “glucose,” 
and then to dictate to the •culti- 
vators what they have to dck -Let 
Dr. Lehmann purchase sc few 
hundred tons of that good qualijy 
of raw-sugar, let him «put up ^ 

Refinery, and ende^|>U| to 





thi^ raw-sugar, (which during 
storage in the godowns for six 
months or so has been converting 
itseH iiito ‘^glucose^’^ by purchas- 
ing thousands. of tons of wood or 
coal. Let him again put up a 
Distillery in order to deal with 
the large quantity of molasses. 
He will find himself, in a very 
short time, a ruined man. The 
manufacture of raw-sugar in a 
Laboratory, and the refining of it 
on a large scale, to be commer- 
cially successful, are two very 
different things. 

In the same Report, Dr. Leather, 
the Agricultural Chemist to 
the Government of India, also 
advocates the same methods as 
Dr. Lehmann. I have not taken 
to writing on the sugar industry 
without having a special know- 
ledge. I challenge these gentle- 
men to disprove the statement 
I now make, vtz .^ — that the 
employment of the method » of 
manufacturing white-sugar from 
the sugar-cane as advocated by 
them, i,e,y to convert the cane-juice 
into jaggery, or even a good 
quality of raw-sugar, and then 
refine it, is one of the reasons, — 
and in my opinion the chief 
reason, ^Of the backward state of 
the dane-sugar industry in India. 

. Another reason is the encourage- 
ment given by the Government of 
tke conversion, of the sugar in the 
^jane inte apirit by paying higher 
^nade from cane- 


jaggery. I have drawn the atten- 
tion of the Excise Committee now 
making investigations about this 
matter. 

Where the authorities on the 
manufacture of cane-sugar,en>ploy- 
ed by the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Governrp.ents, obtained 
their experience in sugar manu- 

. o 

facture I know not, but mine has 
been obtained in designing many 
of the cane-sugar factories in the 
West Indies and other cane- 
growing countries, and in the 
practical manufacture of cane- 
sugar in Egypt and in Mauritius, 
and in Indian Jaggery Refineries 
during a period of 24 years, and 
my experience seems to be totally 
different from theirs. 

SUGAR-MAKING IN SOUTH^ 
INDIA 

An Experiment in Mysore 

Mr. A. E. Jordan writes in the 
“Madras Mail” : — 

The attached letter should 
prove most interesting to everyone, 
be he native or European, engaged 
in agricultural work. In 50' (Jays 
of 16 hours each, Mr. ^Krishna 
Iyengar, of Ooraghally Estate, 
Mysore, crushed by means/of a 
sn^lill 12 inches into 13 Inch^ 
mill, 700 tons of sugarcane, and 
produced i 18 tons of jaggery, 
which he sold at per tt^t 





equivalent to a total value of 
Rs. 14I160, and if he had had the 
additional plant for making white- 
sugar di^ec^t fron^ the cane, his 
product ^aulc^have been tons 
of white crystals, and 33 tons of 
molasses which^ would have had 
a f^alue of at least Rs. 200 and 
Rs. 40 per* ton, respectively^ in 
all Rs. 18,320, and produced 
withi)ut a single pound of fuel 
being purchased except that 
required to make a start with : — 
Dear Sir, — wVs promised in my 
last letter I herewith send you a. 
short account of the working of 
the cane-mill supplied by you. 
The' steamer wh‘ch brought out 
che mill arrived at Madras on the 
i6tlt February, and after a delay 
of twenty ^days caused in landing 
and transhipping the mill arrived 
at my Estate on the 8th March. 
By that time, 1 had the oil engine, 
a B. H. P. one, fixed in 
posifion and in working order, 
and got ready the foundatidh for 
fixing the mill besidv^s having the 
boiling pans, pumps, water-t, tiks, 
taps, etc., in fact, the whole r.how, 
in order. So I lost no tune in 
moiyiting the mill on the founda- 
tion and fixing it in position. 
TEe plan of the mill supplied by 
yotf beforehand enabled me to do 
this *to a nicety without the help 
of any prfessional fitter. I staf ted 
^ork on the 14th March, arid 
it on the and May, cru^ing 


period, working at the rate of * 16 
hours a day. I could have 
worked more hours, cjf coqi^, but 
as I had no prior experience of 
oil engines, I had not provided for 
two water-tanks for keeping the 
engine cylinder cool and had 
consequently to suspend work at 
the end of every eight hours, for 
by that time the water in the 
tank would very nearly get to the 
boiling point. Next season, I 
shall provide against this. 

Dr. Lehmann, the Agricultural 
Chemijt in this State, kindly 
visi..ed my Estate and made 
experiments as regards the crush- 
ing capacity of the mill, the 
extraction, the quality of the juice 
and the jaggery produced. Your 
mill, I am glad, successfully stood 
the test and as the last minute of 
the hour expired the last cane of 
the ton experimented upon, came 
out of the mill crushed. The 
extent of my cane fields was 25 
acres and contained 8,000 shoots, 
tjie acre giving an average of 28 
tpns of cane to the acre. 

A ton of cane yielded 3^ 
pansful of juice of 180 seers each, 
which on* boiling yielded 14 
maunds of 27 Tbs. of jaggery. I 
sold the jaggery at Rs. 120 per 
ton exclusive of commission, etc. 
My expenses for the converlion of 
cane to jaggery came up to 4 
per maund or Rs. 100 ^r 
including cost of 
cmixiQ ^ and cani|^ ; 
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^ miTl, oil, fuel, etc. I did not use 
the pith as fuel but used nearly 
200 tons of^ood firewood. The 
cost of fuel could be cut short by 
" using the* pith, and I wish you 
will kindly suggest the use of 
some machinery for evaporating 
the juice using the Pith as fuel. 
The news had spread far and 
wide that a cane crushing mill 
driven by an engine was for the 
first time to be brought to 
Ooraghally and worked there, so 
on the day the machinery actually 
arrived and was transhipped from 
Bidadi Railway Station, quite a 
crowd of people followed the 
carts carrying the machinery all 
the way from Bidadi to my estate, 
and very good naturedly rendered 
me not a little assistance. The 
noise caused by the lamp used for 
heating the vaporiser created not 
a little surprise as no steam issued 
out as when a steam engine blows 
out and many questioned me 
why the engine did not whistle. 

Most of them studied intently 
the different parts of the engine 
and the mill and their working. 

Every day brought hundreds of 
persons from all the country round 
and many came from distances 
of 30 and 40 miles. The ryots 
were not at all apathetic in this 
m^‘tte'ir, as it is usual with them 
to be in’ other matters. More 
than the Sudras 1 found the 
9ari^hs f^ere eager to learn all 
^ whom 


I employed to help me very 
intelligently and readily picked 
up all about cleaning, oiling, 
starting and stepping the engine. 
I have four of them how 'with 
me well trained. Two of the 
goldsmith caste volunteered to 
learn the work. They were given 
an opportunity to do so and have 
learned all about the engine and 
the mill. So, at the end of the 
season, I used to leave the machi- 
nery entirely in their charge. 

Sometime ago, when you men- 
. tinned in the “Madras Mail” that 
I made 400 maunds of jaggery 
per acre and that I sold it last 
year at Rs. 2-8-0 a maund, Mr. B. 
K. Garudachar of Bangalore, con- 
tradicted the statement and 'said 
that it was not possible to get 
400 maunds of jaggery per acre 
on large plots of 30 or 40 acres, 
and that if I at all had sold my 
jaggery at Rs. 2-8-0 it must have 
been to some of my tenants, during 
a festival. Now I have milled a 
plot *of 25 acres, and on this I 
have managed to make very nearly 
400 maunds, although the canes 
had dried up to some extent and 
had also deteriorated in sugar 
value by being overripe. This 
yield under these adverse condi- 
tions is mainly due to the hi^^er 
extraction, your mill gave ‘- over 
thd* ordinary cattle mill. 

1 have a quarter acre plot for 
experimental purposes and on this 
plot and “with tlte dattle miHt 
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uded to make loo maunds when 
the canes were quite ripe. This year 
on the same plot I have got 120 
maunds»» v^ing ypur pow^r mill, 
altlTougli the tanes were overripe. 

As regards the price at which 
I sold my jaggery last year, I wish 
to*tell you thatHMr. B. K, Garuda- 
char himself bought two-thirds of 
my crop at Rs. 2 per maund, and 
after incurring the expense of 
carting from my Estate to Banga- 
lore, warehousing and other ex- 
penses, and less in weight due to 
keeping for two months, made a 
good profit, and moreover asked 
me to sell the remaining third 
als6 tojiim. B'lt as I had sold 
th*; faggery at Rs. 2-8-0 to a 
merchant prior to his request, I 
could not oblige him. 

Ill conclusion, I may mention 
* that the loss 1 have sustained by 
the late arrival of the mill has 
been^more than compensated by 
the*satisfactory way in which the 
mill worked and the higher extrac- 
tion it gave, the considerable time 
and labour it saved, not to i»peak 
of the advantage, I derived, by 
being able thereby to convert 
witjhin a sho^t Itme a large extent 
of cane into jaggery and place 
the same within the time stipulated 
in\h£h^ds of the merchants with 
whom I had contracted to supply 
a large quantity. 

If this account will suit you, you 
may send it to the ‘‘Madras Mail.” 
^ Krishna IvENGaa* 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TM 
NATIVE MANUFACTURE 
Of SUG 4 R 


[ Reprinted from the Englishman ] 

There was exhft)ited at the 
Benares Industrial Show some 
improved machinery for the 
manufacture of sugar which seems 
likely to create a revolution in 
thir industry in the cane-growing 
districts of Upper India arid 
Bengal. Before indicating the 
character and objects of the 
machinery it will be interesting 
to explain that the improved 
apparatus has been worked out 
by a Mahomedan, who was 
educated at Cirencester and is 
now Assistant Director in the 
Agricultural Department of the 
Upper Provinces. In his preface 
to the pamphlet which has been 
pqbliFhed^*^ describing the im- 
provement, Mr. Moreland, C.I.E., 
the Director, states that “having 
•ascertained that the native 
•processes were wasteful and defec- 
tive in various ways, I directed 
my assistant, Mr. S. M. Ha 4 i| 
M.R.A.C., to take upTKe*m 3 uSb^ 
in detail and endeavour to remove 
the defects which I had noticed. 
His work has been carrjed^ out 

* Bulletin No. 19, U. 

Department,— *'Improyeme&ts in 
methods of Sugar manufecRnre,*' 
ah^at Govenunmt 
bad. Price a anbiw. 
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ditf!hg the past three seasons in 
consultations with me, and I 
consider^ thaj the results arrived 
at are now sufficiently promising 
to justify their publication.” 

It is interesting to recall in this 
connection the controversy bet- 
ween Sir John Strachey and Sir 
Ashley Eden which led to the 
utilization of Cirencester for the 
education of Agricultural students 
from India — Sir John Strachey 
had as “Lord Mayor righthand 
man,” to use a designation often 
applied to him, advocated the 
creation of Agricultural Depart- 
ments throughout India, but he 
only succeeded when himself 
Lieutenant-Governor, in establish- 
ing the one Provincial Depart- 
ment in the N. W. P. This was 
in 1875. Sir Edward Buck was 
the first Director. Stones were 
at once thrown at the new 
Department from every side. 
Sir Andrew Clark, the then 
member of Public Works, made 
a furious attack on the Depart- 
ment from Simla, and asked 
contemptuously * ho\v civilian 
amateurs dared to undertake ex- 
periments which were entirely 
witbin the province of Engineers, 
^Engineers were “Royal” then). 
&r Ashley Eden from Calcutta 
n^kidrgly took to pieces the first 
of the N* W. Provincial 
B^iartmeot and in one of the 

official 


enquired whether competition- 
wallahs were going to teach the 
Bengalis how to grow rice. “Let 
the Bengalis,”, he concluded, 
“work out their otrh . salvation” 
and asked in pure jest, whether 

the Government of India would 

* 

not like him to send two Bengalis 
every year to Cirencester in order 
that they might return to reform 
the rice-cultivation of their 
province. Sir John Strachey 
rubbed his hands joyously and 
cried “Let’s take .him at his 
word !” And so two Bengalis were 
for some years despatched to 
Cirencester, and although they 
have not reformed rice-cultivation, 

f 

many of them have done yeotnan’s 
service in other directions — 6ne, 
for instance, (Mr. N. G. Mukharji) 
who took the gold medal at 
Cirencester and studied at the. 
Pasteur Institute has done more 
than anyone else, to combat 
si Ik- worm disease in the "fiVhut 
districts, where the silk industry 
is consequently reviving ; and now 
we have in the improvement of - 
sugar-manufacture another ex- 
ample of the good work that 
can be done by a native of India, 
if the opportunity be given to hhn 
to receive a sound practical and 
technical education. Foi|unatfely, 
it will be no longer necessaiy to 
send our students to Cirencester 
in view of the fact that ^lly 
equipped agricpltural cqih^^ 
are iipp | . 



almost every Province of India, 
Of tl^ese, not the least important, 
will be the institution of which 
the foundations are being laid by 
Sir Andrew Feaser ir. Chota 
Nagpur. • 

To return to sugar. The practice 
in .many of» the cane-grow- 
ing districts ‘of Upper India 
is for the cultivator lo crush* the 
cane and to express the juice, 
whibh latter is sold by weight to 
the sugar-boiler, known as the 
khundsart. It is needless to 
recount here* the history of the 
cane-crushing mill, which was 
developed by the well-known 
Bengal planters— Messrs. Thomp- 
son ^a«id Milne and which has 
rejjJiaced, practically throughout 
India, the clumsy native mill 
which had held its own for 
centuries. That reform alone has 
placed untold lakhs of rupees in 
the hands of our cane- cultivators. 

we are dealing with liow 
is the treatment of juice after it 
has been express^^d It is true, 
that the cultivators often boils his 
own cane-juice without th'* agency 
of the professional man, mrning 
Out an inferior unrefined sugar or 
g$h But, the point at pr^^sent is 
to indicate the improvement *- 
effected on the most advanced 
mejhods hitherto in vogue. These 
are of course those employed by 
the professional ^handsari. 

Th« leading features of the 
0 ^ndmri^^tw are described by 


Mn Moreland to be the con- 
centration of the juice in a series 
of iron-pans, placed over a 
furnace, unti^ it as$|imesra jtemi- 
solid form known as rab. The 
molasses are pressed but of this 
by coolie labour and the sugar 
that remains is th#n decolorized 
by treatment with a water-weed , 
known as siivar^ and the final 
product is called kand — (hence 
the name of the professional.) 
“The problem,” adds Mr. Moreland 
“that I placed before Mr. Hadi 
was to make more, better and 
cheaper khand by means within 
th2 reach of the native.” 

The quantity of khand is affect- 
ed by the loss due to conversion 
of sugar into molasses technically 
known as “inversion” ; by waSte 
in separating the molasses; and 
by waste in the decolorizating 
process. All the defects which 
led to Joss and waste in the 
KJtavdsari’-m^tho^s have been 
minimized by Mr. Hadi's appara- 
tus, which consists of improved 
•boilers and a centrifugal-machine* 
•combined, with simple chemical 
appliances. We must refer those 
of our readers who are intj||rested 
to learn in detail the characfer 
of the apparatus and chemidal 
appliances. It must suffice here 
to indicate the results.^ .“Thj? 
yield of khand from a. given 
quantity of juice is increaied^l?% 
writes Mr. Moreland--^‘*by 
^5 per cent.^ ' and the 



the season i produce from a single^ 
hoiling-pla.nt is about Rs. 7,700 
by the new processes, against 
about I?s. 6, poo by^ the old. In 
Other words, by more than 28 per 
cent/* 

The ‘‘quality’* of the Khand 
depends chiefly on the colour. 
“The slightest tinge of yellow or 
grey, affects the market value 
considerably and any pronounced 
colour makes the product almost 
unsaleable. The main difficulty 
has been to get rid of the colour, 
but this problem has been practi- 
cally solved. The ultimate pro- 
duct is so clean a white that it is 
only by placing it side by side 
with the best sugar of the European 
mills that the slightest shade can 
be detected. It is for all practical 
purposes of as good a colour as 
is required by any of the native 
dealers.” 

As regards “cheapness,” the cur- 
rent expenses by the new process 
are under Rs. 8 per maund of 
khand produced, as against 
Rs* 10 by the old. 

The apparatus which was shown 
in full working* at the Benares 
Exhibition, where cane for the 
experiment was provided by the 
Hon. Mr. Madho Lai, the Secre- 
tary, attracted considerable atten- 
tion, a^d many orders for it by 
natives interested in sugar manu- 
facture were registered. It is satis- 
imtory to record that the Raja 
Kative State in the Upper 


Provinces (Rampur), where Apie- 
liminary trial was made lasf year, 
has this year given orders for 
Rs. 80,000 worth of the machineiy. 
The price of the boiler-apparatus 
is said to, be Rs. -foo', and qf the 
centrifugal Rs. 400 or 500 more, 
so that the total cost of a plant 
“fw situ” may be 'said to be about 
Rs. 1,000. A leading English firm 
is in negotiation for the supply 
of apparatus, which can be wdVked 
by cattle labour. 

The machinery is not meant, 
adds Mr. Moreland, tor large capi- 
talists, but for the type of men 
who are at present engaged in 
manufacture of small quantities. 
Regarding the importance of the 
industry the proverb he cjboted 
was this : — 

The importance of ithe sugar 
industry in the Upper Provinces 
and Bengal may be concisely 
indicated by the native proverb, 
quoted from the Indian despatjehes 
by Mr. Chamberlain, when the 
controversial debate on the 
countervailing duties took place 
in the House. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
sympathy in the cause was, it 
may be remembered, enlisted by 
including Mauritius on the schejne 
for India. And the prov^erb he 
quoted was this : — ^ 

“As the elephant is to other 
animals, so is the sugar-catie to 
other crops.” ^ 

Germany and Austria am still" 
struggling to hold ^their own 



in ibe Indian markets but the 
Swadeshi-Motement is doing 
much to counteract their efforts. 
Mr. H^d^'s macljinery will, perhaps, 
id moi^. • * • 

have taken out no patent 
or these processes,*^ says Mr. 
4 adi, **partly, because they were 
vorked out at Government expense 
ind partly because I thought that 
heir protection under the Inven- 
ions and Designs Act might 
etard their free adoption the 
[idian people/' 

The processes are very simple 
and do not involve the use of 
bone charcoal or any other mate- 
rial to which Hindus or Mahomdans 
coukl^ave religious objection. 

,t!. e suger produced is of a quality 
which suits specially the require- 
ments oh the Indian confectioner.'’ 

^*It can be stated with absolute 
certain^/” adds Mr. Hadi that the 
profits in this process cannot be 
les^* than 25 percent per annum 
on the total outlay. 


MACHINES TO CLEAR SUGAR- 
CANE FIELDS. 

• 

Twb Cuban inventors have 
indented machines to be used in the 
clearing of sugar-cane fields. 

The first invention reported was 
th^ of Mr. Antonio Rodriguez, 
of l^i^tanias. His machine is 


built in rectangular box *»ha|^ 
supported on two wheels, which 
are 36in, iij diam^cr. * Inside the 
wheels is a gearing whicht by 
means of pinions, moves a shaft 
from 45in. to 6oin. long. This 
shaft moves three •circular cutters 
33 in. in diameter. The teeth of 
these measure one inch. The 
cutters are so placed that the teeth 
cannot touch the ground, and 
they are protected by a metal 
guard. The inventor asserts that 
the teeth will not need frequent 
sharpening. In front of the cutters 
there are small triangular iron 
pieces which drag along the ground^ 
lifting the grass and weeds to be 
cut; and palcing the stems against 
the cutters, which turn in a slit* 
The machine is hauled by oxen or 
mules^ a man driving from a seat 
which is affixed over the machine. 
The gearing is controlled by means 
of a lever at the driver’s hand- 

The other in\rention was made 
by Mr. Felix Cervants, of Havanai 
who has long been interested in 
, agricultural matters. He has built 
a cane-clearing machine ott tbe^ 
same general principles as the 
just described, but th^ Sppft, 
differences. The body of the model 
of Mr. Cervants is a frame 
holding the seat of the* dtivef 
and supporting a sliding balta^j! 
controlled by a leven in ftontj 
the driver. By means of 
lever the driver controls an 
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Tallin located oti the inner side 
of the r^ht-hand wheel, from 
which motion ip. given to several 
circular saws that move in grooves 
in two rollersc The rollers them- 
selves are moved from the other 
wheel, their motion assisting the 
straw, which is to be cut, to pass 
through them to the teeth of the 
saw. The straw is lifted by a 
catcher, which projects from the 
front of the machine and rests 
upon a third and smaller wheel. 
The height of this catcher from 
the ground is adjustable. Mr. 
Cervants asserts that his machine 
is practical and that it will give 
certain and satisfactory results. He 
is also working on a cane-planting 
machine which, he says, will be 
different in principle from any 
machine used to-day. — INDIAN' 
Planting and Gardening. 

RAISING PEDIGREE SUGAR-^ 
CANES. 

The first announcement repect- 
ing the possibility of raising seed- 
ling sugar-canes in the West Indies, 
was made at various . time in 
Barbadoas between 1859 and 1888. 
A similar announcement was made 
ijjJtiya-in 1887. Since that time, 
se^dlipg-v^atieties have been raised, 


which arc capable of resisting the 
attacks of disease which destroyed 
the older form#; as well as increas- 
ing the yield of ^sugar. Several 
experiment plots were n^intained 
in the West Indies from 1888 to 
1898, and the success of the result* 
thus obtained must be^ very gratify* 
ing to those wjio were e^^gaged in 
the work. The seedling-canes 
raised by Mr. Bovell and Professor 
Harrison in Barbados, by Mr. 
Jenman and Professor Harrison 
in British Guiana, and by Mr. 
Hart in Trinidad are now well- 
known in most of the sugar-pro- 
ducing countries of the world. 

The earlier method adopted for 
producing improved seedling-canes' 
was by means of a careful sele:- 
tion of casually produced seedlings. 
The identity of seedlirfgs waS' 
derived from the seed-bearing 
parent only. A further step was' 
raising the seedlings from canes 
planted in alternate rows, so that 
the pollen-bearing parent might be 
identified, as well as the seed- 
bearing parent. Experiments in 
this direction were carefully 
carried on in Java, Barbados, and 
British Guiana. 

By means of a system of rigorm^ 
selections, both in . the field ^nd in 
the laboratory, several good varies 
ties have been raised, but a Jargp 
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percentage of the seedlings pro- 
duced, as was to be expected, have 
proved to be worthlcvss. In any 
case, it ^of»k several years before 
a seedling^caSie was ^sufficiently 
tested under varying conditions, 
to deserve to^ be recommended 
to planters, and ^ven then, it was 
left to the |?lanter himself to iMake 
a final selection of those which 
vver« likely to be suitable for his 
purposes. A seedllng-canc might 
give very good results in a certain 
soil, or in a •wet or dr}’ season, 
while proving an utter failure in 
others. 

1 he latter method of attempting 
to <sec^u/e cro^^-fertib-ation be- 
tweei* known varieties referred to 
abc^e Was carried out in Java 
and elsew’jiere, by carefully select- 
ing two s^arietics known to arrow’’ 
•at the same time and planting 
them in adjacent plots. By those 
mea^^, it was hoped that one 
variety would be crossed by the 
other. In some cases this^ no doubt, 
took place. Another step wa^ the 
arrows some time 
before they reached maturity. On 
the ripening of the pollen, the 
contents of one bag were shaken 
into the bags of anothei variety, 
w^ich was to be tne female parent. 
As sofne of the seedlings were 
suspected of having been produced 
by pollination, inter sc, some 
uncertainty still remained as to 
the parentage of the ^ resultant 


An important step in advance ^ 
was made in the hybridization of 
the sugar-cane, w^en # it , was 
found that certain varieties did 
not produce fertile potlen, while 
their pistil was normal, whereas 
other canes producdtl a very large 
amount of normal pollen. Taking 
advantage of this, the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture in 
1902, started artificial cross- 
pollination, by means of .^which, 
the flowers of one variety were 
emasculated, while still young and 
then pollen was transferred from 
another variety by means of a 
camel-hair brush. Owing to 
the minute character of- the 
flowers of the sugar-cane, this, 
was a difficult process, especially 
as it had to be carried out while 
the operator stood on a tempor- 
ary platform, 10 to 12 feet high. 
This experiment was, however, 
succes^^fully carried out by Mr. L* 
Lewton-Brain, B.A., F.L.S., (now 
Assistant Director of Vegetable ^ 
Pathology, Hawaiian Sugar Plant- 
%‘rs’ Association) in Novenn^ber 
1904, when he was Mycologist on 
the staff of the Imperial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the West 
Indies. He worked with some 
of the best of the Barbados 
varieties and obtained five seed* 
lings, which proved that * tk© 
raising of hybrid-sugar-canes Jiy 
artificial cross-fertiUjcationr 
practicable. The resulWg 
lings arc the first 
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West Indies, whose parentage on 
both sides is a matter of certainty. 
They are b^ing carefully propa- 
gated, and instructive results are 
expected to follow. The method 
adopted by Mr. Lewton-Brain is 
fully described in the “West 
Indian Bulletin,” (Vol. V, pp. 

32 - 3 -) 

In view of the success of this 
work, it was decided, last year, to 
make systematic attempts on a 
larger scale. The work was 
entrusted to Mr. F. A. Stockdale, 
B.A., Mycologist on the staff of 
the Imperial Department of Agri- 
culture. Owing to fluctuating 
variations in some of the new 
seedlings, only those which had 
stood stringent tests on a large 
scale, for a considerable time, were 
used in the experiments. Then an 
attempt was .made to raise pedi- 
gree seedlings from selected 
, varieties only. Of these, B. 147 
and B. 208 were considered the 
b^st, and over 400 spikelets of 
these two varieties were emascu-- 
lated and pollinated. Three soupd 
canes were chosen in the varieties 
to be used, and at least a dozen 
spikelets in each arrow were oper- 
ated upon. Crossing was then 
made in two directions, — the 
pollen-parent in one cross being 
usid *as the seed parent in the 
Other ; in other words, one variety 
was utilized as the female-parent 
***’ In ail, over 600 spikelets were 
^od a^ificially polli- 


nated last year, and it is hoped 
that the results obtained may be 
such as will, before long, fully carry 
out the objects ip view, A concise 
account is being kepi 'of the crosses 
performed, and next year, it is hoped 
that a series of the investigations 
into the cytology of the sugar- 
canp will be carried on, with the 
view of determining exactly the 
right age for pollination, as .well 
as over-coming many of the mecha- 
nical difficulties that have hither- 
to been met with. , 

If the results of the new method 
of breeding sugar-canes described 
above are still further extended 
during the next few years, ’and 
the line so successfully adopted by 
Messrs. Carton and others in ratsing 
new varieties of wheat and oats in 
England are closely followed, the 
prospects of the sugar industry in 
these colonies should be still fur- 
ther improved. There are now 
no good reasons why we should 
not be in a position to produce 
pedigree sugar-canes as well as 
pedigree wheat and oats. — Agri- 
cultural News, — Jan. 20, 1906. 

A D 

A NEW SUGAR PLANf 

The Technical Review oi 
Berlin makes mention of the 
discovery of a kind of plant in 
South America containing sac- 
carine matter in abhndancei? Tt / 



grow*8 up to 8 or 12 inches in 
height. The Chemical expert, 
Mr. Bartoney, considers its 
plantation to be a verv profitable 
indifstry,* in ^ much as it yields 
plenty of sugar. Thi^ ^^ugar is 
many times more intensely sweet 
than the ^rdinary sugar. 
Another advantage js that its 
juice does not ferment easily. * 

The Superintendent of the 
Agricultural College of Ascension 
Island has found by trial that its 
sugar is 20 to 30 times as sweet 
as cane or beet sugar. 

Its botanical name is Eupato^ 
rum Reburtdican. 

d^Te sugar in central 

INDIA 

Mr. Haridas Chatterjee, Pleader, 
Indore, has been engaged over 
this^ .industry for many years p'>st 
and is trying to introduce the 
Bengal systeni of tapping and 
extraction of juice and sugar- 
making. He is always ready to 
welcome energetic young men, 
earnestly bent updn business, 
to him and will he glad to 
answej: enquiries. 

SUGAR-BEET 

The high price of sugar in 1904, 
the ^clu$ion of* bounty-fed 


sugar from the English madeeC ^ 
have had the effect of again 
bringing into prominence, the 
question which ha? for fnany 
years been much discussed as to 
the advantage of manufacturing 
sugar in England ^from home- 
grown Sugar-Beet. The Essex 
Education Committee have, 
therefore, conducted certain ex- 
periments in order to find the 
yield and quality of the beet 
grown on typical soils and to 
compare some varieties. The 
results show that beets have been 
grown cciUal to and in some eases 
better in quality than those 
produced in sugar-making coun- 
tries. It would seem, therefore, 
that a new and profitable industry 
has been but too long neglected. 
The business side of the question — 
the cost of production and the 
consideration of the local condi- 
tions prevailing in the Eastern 
counine^, the cost of working a 
factory, and a host of similar 
points, need, however, careful and 
^experienced consideration. Mr. 
George Clarke, who has assisted 
in preparing the Report, frotn 
which we now quote, issues the 
warning that nothing would be 
more disastrous both to farmer 
and to capitalist investiftg his 
money in the erecting of plant 
than, for the former to embark, 
on the cultivation of Sugat^EfeiBt 
on an extensive scaler withau|, 4 
proper knowledge |>f th^ 
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methods of cultivation, the varie- 
ties best suited to his particular 
neighbourhood, and the amount 
it would cost him to grow the 
crop. Still, there seems to be no 
reason, if due consideration be 
given to alh these details, why 
a properly initiated undertaking 
should not be remunerative both 
to the farmer and the manu- 
facturer. As regards as unsuc- 
cessful effort in this direction, 
started some 30 years ago, it is 
noted that the mean percentage 
of sugar in the beet used was 
lo.o. The mean of over 80 
samples from different plots 
grown in Essex in 1905 is slightly 
over i 6 l per cent, of sugar. This 
is a striking illustration of the 
improvement in the quality that 
can be brought about by careful 
selection along the right lines. 
Cultivation is a matter fully as 
important as the choice of the best 
varieties of beet, and the subject 
of manuring also requires careful 
study. In the experimental plots, 
it was found that the sugar 
content was considerably increased 
by the use of Sulphate of Potash. 
For further details of these im- 
portant 'trials, readers should 
consult the pages of the Report, 
which is fully and instructively 
illustrated. It may be had from^ 
tl|B County Technical Laboratory, 
Chelmsford, 


INDIGO IN INDIA 
SAVED BY JAVA SEED 

Indigo-brokers ac. Home have 
recently been holding out the 
hope that the introduction of the 
Java seed may be the meanfe of 
saving the ^ Indigo 'Industry in 
India. Mr. C. Bergtheil, Agri- 
cultural Bacteriologist to - the 
Cxovernment of India, in an append- 
ix, which he contributes to the 
Annual Report of the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture, has 
some interesting remarks to make 
about the Java plant in India. 
The plant, it appears, was -hrst 
brought prominently to the :notice 
of planters by Mr. H. • Bafley, 
who visited Java on behalf of 
the Indigo Improvements’ Syndi- 
cate in 1899. since, says 

Mr. Bergtheil, proved itself of the 
greatest value to the Behar plan- 
ters, and its cultivation is spread- 
ing as rapidly as the seed supply 
forthcoming will permit. In a 
very few years this plant will, no 
doubt have almost entirely replac- 
ed the variety formerly grown in 
Behar. It was first ^rown on an 
extended scale at Dalsing Serai 
by Mr. Bernard Coventry, who 
has done so much for the Indigo 
Industry, and its advantages Were 
apparent immediately certain 
difficulties in its cultivation had 
been overcc^e. The chief of 



was the possession of a hard coat 
by the seed of the plant which 
rendered germination very diffi- 
cult. It was suggested by Mr. 
Bergtheit in i9oi, that tii^s diffi- 
culty might be overcorAe by suit- 
ably sacrifying the seed in a 
sin^ilar mannei^to that practised 

on clover and ottier hard seeds in 

• • 

other countries. The idea was 
taken up and proved feasible by 
xMr. h. I weake, the biologist to the 
Indigo Improvements’ Syndicate 
and a machine has now been 
invented, by which the operation 
can be performed on a large scale 
with perfect success. It has, how- 
ever, to be noted that the experi- 
ment , <ff. producing Java seed for 
use^in Behar from a farm near 
Delhi has not proved quite success- 
ful, and, iif Mr. Bergtheil’s opinion, 
the cultivation of seed there 
should be discontinued and seed 
farms started in Behar. 


ARTIFIClAi. INDIGv^ 


f In an interesting conui jnica- 
tion, the Berlin correspondent of 
th# leading newspaper re, ^ ;is that, 
since Firkin first obtained colour- 
ing# njatters from coal-tar on a 
coimnercial scale, the artificial 
production of organic-colours, has 
grown to be an enormous in- 
d^tty which has its chief seat in 

becomo 


one of the principle branches 
of the chemical industries of 
the country. Two vegetable dye 
stuffs, the synthetical •com'po^tion 

of which had been discovered — 

• • 

namely, madder and indigo — 
were manufactured with such 
success that in the case of tjie 
former the agricultural cultivation 
has virtually become extinct, its 
place having been taken by arti- 
ficial alizarine, and a similar fate 
appears to the correspondent to 
await the growth of indigo, 
which colour is now being manu- 
factured artificially with all the 
sk.ll which science can bring ^o 
bear on it. The growth of indigo, 
that most important of all vege- 
table colours, the sale of which 
attains a value of about three 
millions sterling per annum, is 
constantly on the decrease, for, 
while the area under this crop in 
India averaged in the period from 
1896 ^900 about 1,200,000 acres, 
it sank in the years 1901-02 to 
791,200 acres, and in the follow- 
ing year only reached 574,700 
acres. A similar decline can be 
traced in Indian exports of indigo 
over the. same period. The 
amounts were as follows, in round 
figures : — 

1896-97 1897-98 189^^ 

125.000 3. 100,000 j^3,oop,oo(;> 

1899-1900 . 1900-01 , I 

;i:2,iso,ooo ^2,100.000 

On the other hand^ the 
artificial indigo 





<3€r«!naiiy rose from £250,000 in 
1897 to £i»25o,ooo in 1903. 

The total value of synthetic 
indigo now annually manufactur- 
ed in Germany is estimated by 
competent authority at about 
£1,500,000. ^Whilst the imports 
into Germany of indigo from 
India have dwindled down to a 
negligible figure, Germany now 
exports synthetic indigo in 
annually increasing quantities to 
the United Kingdom. 

RUBBER AND COCOANUTS 
IN SIAM 

By all accounts, says the “Siam 
Free Press,” unprecedented interest 
is now being taken in the develop- 
ment of the Siamese Peninsula 
by the Bangkok Government. 
Along the whole Peninsula, from 
five to ten miles inland, the soil 
is admirably adapted for the 
cultivation of cocoanut ' trees. 
From ten miles inland—right up 
to the hills, where the soil is red 
and solid — the plantation of 
rubber trees will be carried on to 
a very great extent. With a view 
to the extensive cultivation of 
cocoahut, and starting Para 
Rnbbec* plantations in the Penin- 
sula, several syndicates are being 
floated. Two prominent Bang- 
Ijpk Europeans have obtained 
in the, province of 


Bandon. Another company is 
being floated, mostly of foreigners, 
who are going to start cultivating 
in other States supported in 
Bangkok by wealtJ^y speculators. 
There are 'more who are seeking 
concessions for the cultivation of 
Rubber, in other favourable 
localities in Siamef^e Malaya. 
Alrriost every available spot in 
the whole Siamese coast line is to 
be brought under cultivation. 
Mr. Duff, it is said, now resigned 
the directorship of the Kelantan 
Corporation, is expected in 
Bangkok shortly in connection 
with some new concessions for the 
cultivation of Para Rubber. 
Thus the rush for rubber, land 
and cultivation goes on apfice, 
and all that remains for British 
Malaya is to start factories, and 
win the rubber trade of the world 
by supplying all manufactured 
articles at the lowest prices 
imaginable. ^ 

THE CEARA RUBBER TREE^’*» 

The cultivation of rubber ha* 
been “boomed” so greatly of late 
and the echoes of it have* stirred 
even India so much thaC tijere 
seems to be a likelihood of a^ fair 
nungiber of our landed gentry going 

* For particulars about the rubber 
industry later, Part III. (Trade, 
Commerce *114 |ndiistrie 8 ,)o ' 





in for just a trial at the thing and 
diverting some of their capital in 
that direction. It may, therefore, 
be well tO| indlc^-te br’eflv what 
the •most pro^table channel is in 
which to invest some of our not 
too abundant capital. The sorts 
of "rubber most cultivated are the 
trees of • the Para, Cegtral 
American and Ceara varieties. 
Of these, to judge by the opinions 
of experts, none seems to be so 
well adapted for this country as 
the last namad. It is true that it 
IS not very easy to say exactly 
what amount of rubber the Ceara 
tree will yield and this fact has 
often resulted ii hasty condem- 
nation of* the tree. But all recent 
testfhiony is entirely in favour ol 
its suitability to Indian condi- 
tions. It has the great virtue of 
adaptability to an extent not 
possessed by the other two named. 
The latter insist upon peculiar 
conditions of soil, climate and 
rainfall before they gro^ to 
any profit. Not Sv) the Ceara. 
Anywhere from sea-level p to 
4,000 feet above it, in any soil 
fertile or barren, in a-ny atmos- 
pherp saturate^! with moisture or 
as 8ry as is to be found anywhere, 
it will sprout and develop. It 
has "bden found to flourish not 
only 'side by side with the Para 
and the Central American, hu\ in 
places where they cannot hope to 
raise their heads. Nor is this all. 
Fbrithe tre^,, in additi^ to the 
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rubber, is capable of yielfiing 
another product of considerable 
commercial yalue. /)ut# of, the 
thick fleshy roots can be extract- 
ed a rich starch whiclf is said to 
be excellent for biscuits. This 
farina prepared frdm the roots 
has the appearance of arrow-root 
and, according to one European ^ 
authority, “it has nothing to com- 
pare with it for the making of 
puddings and custards.’’ So appre- 
ciable is the quantity that can be 
got out of the tree and so valu- 
able is this product that, apart 
froin the fact that the rubber 
yielded is in every way of as 
good a quality as that of the 
kinds first mentioned, Ceara seems 
to be worth going in for on 
account of this starch alone. The 
cutting of the thick roots is, of 
course, necessary for farina-ex- 
traction. But this process does 
not at all interfere with the 
amount or the value of the rubber 
producing milk. In short; for 
Gultivation on a commercial scale 
m this country, it would appear, as 
if there were no other to compete 
with the Ceara. And to those 
whose incfinations tend that way, 
we would recommend the study 
of an excellent monograph on ttie 
subject by Mr. Proudlock, publish^ 
ed in 1899, as a preliminaQr to 
their embarking upon their 
prise. — Hindu. 
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‘^COCOANUT PALM IN 
TRAVANCORE 

V \ 

Tha^ thh Co'coanut Palm is a 
valuable material asset to Tra- 
vancore is a 'fact well-known to 
those who know anything of that 
State. The value of Kopray ex- 
ported for one year, was Rs. 4,496, 
514 : of cocoanut oil 1,377,622 : of 
coir 3,810,076 : of fibre 7,904 and 
of cocoanuts 387,679. Besides all 
this, the value of the jaggery ex- 
ported comes to Rs. five lakhs. 
It is evident from this, that a 
number of people depend for their 
livelihood on the cocoanut industry 
and the Government derives a 
large income from it. Notwith- 
standing all this, it is disappoint- 
ing to learn that the Government 
have not taken any steps to im- 
prove its cultivation. People 
owing to ignorance, are still stick- 
ing to their ancient methods. In- 
thp neighbouring Island of Ceylon, 
on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment has taken steps to develop 
and advance the industry. In 
this connection the “Malabar 
Daily News” suggests the appoint- 
ment of* an expert to advise on 
the bfst means of combating a 
blight which affects the planta- 
tions now and theri. Our con- 
temporary says : — “It is true that 

we do not hear much of this 
« 

now-a-days, but the fact 
h;OW;ever, that the 


cocoanut planting industry is far 
from being, as profitable as it was 
a few decades back. There is still 
necessity, therefore for the State 
to interest itself, prat'tioally, in' the 
question of restoring the industry 
to its one-time prosperous con- 
dition.” We trust our contem- 
pora**y’s suggestion Will receive 
due consideration at the hands of 
the Government of 'IVavancore. 

— United India. 


THE SOAP-BARK TREE 

Jacaranda writes in the “Capi- 
tal”: — Vegetable Soap is a* com- 
modity likely to find favour with 
the high-caste peoples of this 
country, owing to religious 
prejudices which preclude some 
millions from using ordinary soap 
— a lamentable fact frorn a 
hygienic point of view, but bounti- 
ful Nature being ever mindful 
of human needs, has given India 
the soap-nut tree {Sapivdus 
emarginatus)^ the Rheeia of the 
natives of India. It is not the 
“nut”, however, that, is utilized as 
a substitute for soap, but flie 
fleshy pericarp of the ^^eed vessel. 
The Rheeta tree, though a 
native of India, is not found in 
plentiful supply that is, in a Wild 
state. Why it is not planted 
largely is Just one of thin^ 
that 





In other countries they do things 
diHerently. For instance, in 
South America, notably in Chili, 
there is tree that grows to a 
height of^SQpie 6o feet, which 
yields a bark that is* used as a 
substitute for soap. It is known 
as* the Quillai\or Cullay to the 
Chilians, a^id is the ijoap-bark of 
English commerce. Botanically, 
it js known by the name of 
Quilloja Saponarta^ MoL Curious 
to relate, the tree belongs to 
the Rose f^nily (Rosaceos.) It 
is described as being found grow- 
ing wild on the outer slopes of 
the Chilian Andes. It also ex- 
tends to the Southern part of Peru, 
and l|a* bccii found growing upto 
an •elevation of 6,000 feet above 
sea-level. The timber of the large 
trees is very hard and durable, 
^and is in great request in mines. 
But its principle economic value 
lies in the hark, which in recent 
yeaft has formed the basis of a 
co^isiderable industry some 5,000 
bales annually finr^ing then way 
to London. 

Now this is a tree thai strikes 
me as being eminently hunted to 
certain parts^ of India — and the 
plSins, however, and '-e reason 
why I &m now drawing attention 
to •it • is that the tree has been 
practically naturalised on the 
Nilgiris. In 1884, some seed of 
ol this tree was sent from the 
R^^lI Gardens, Kew, to the 
&ktanist, li^dras, for 


experiment. Mr. Lawson in -that 
year reported that the plants 
raised from ^eed were doing very 
well at Ootacamund. In 1886 
Mr. Lawson agajn imported as 
follows : — “This plant thrives well 
in Ootacamund, apd it is found 
that it can be readily propagated 
by means of cuttings ; so that if 
it proves to be a tree'of any value, ^ 
it can be increased to any extent.’* 
Since then nothing more appears 
to have been heard of the soap- 
bark tree ; except that in 1894, the 
Government Ouinologist, Madras, 
reported as follows to Sir D. Mor- 
ris, Director of Kew : — “You will 
be glad to know that the Quillai 
Bark tree grows well here (Ootaca- 
mund), and the bark of a ten-year 
old tree, contains as much saponin 
as the bark, found in the London 
market. I do not know if the 
tree has been tried anywhere else 
in the East.” 

From the foregoing, it will be 
seen that in so far as the experi- 
mental cultivation of the tree is 
^concerned, it has been eminently 
successful. -Why should not this 
tree be planted all over the West- 
ern Ghatsf at elevations from 3,00a 
feet upwards ? There are hundreds 
of miles of hills of this elevation 
where the tree could be p*lajlte4 
as a forest tree and wouW prol^ 
a valuable asset to* the ‘Fopeijti 
Department. That there is a 
demand for the bark Ip 
^proved by a‘ .bitter^ 



'il^urgoyne, Burbidges & 
to the Kew authorities, in 
which they state ;^—“There is a 
good and increasing demand for 
this articlci prices at this moment 
(1894) ranging from £12 to £12- 
105 . per ton.’V Being easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings, there ought 
to be no difficulty in spreading 
it rapidly. At Mahabaleshwar, 
Panchgani, and similarly situated 
places, where the forest trees are 
of low growth, the soap-bark tree 
would be a welcome addition to 
the sylvan flora of those beautiful 
hill stations, besides providing a 
valuable trade product, for which 
there is bound to be an enormous 
demand in India itself, as soon as 
the high-caste Hindus and Brah- 
mins come to recognise in the 
bark, a vegetable soap. 

Besides the value of the bark 
as a vegetable soap, it possesses 
other valuable medicinal proper- 
ties. Dr. R. Kobert has proposed 
the bark as a substitute for senega. 
rie found that the two gludosides 
occurring in senega-root ar^ 
present in Quillai-bark in almost 
five titnes the proportion in which 
they occur in senega. As Quillai ' 
bark contains a tolerably constant 
proportion of the glucosides, and 
as it also contains a considerable 
amdufit df sugar, which gives the 
decoction a' sweet taste, and being 
much cheaper than senega, it 
dfers certain advantages over that 
iKbl^rfe^ exgetirA^rkts prov- 


ed that patients 
better than senega ; that it 
produces vomiting and diarrhoea, 
and is readily taken ^by children 
while its expectomnj actioh is 
beyond question. In Chilf the 
bark is powdered and used as a 
substitute for sc^p in washing 
clothes, two ounces of •'the powder 
being sufficient to wash a dress. 
It is also claimed for it t^at it 
will remove all spots or stains 
and impart a remarkable lustre to 
wool. It is also used as hair- wash, 
and is held in high esteem by 
women as a hair-tonic. 

Altogether, the tree appears 
to be one of economic value, and 
as it is already acclimatised on 
the Nilgiris, there should be**' no 
difficulty in spreading it all over 
the Western Ghats, on the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, and in 
the Jaintia and Khasia Hills. 

ORANGE CULTIVATION 
IN COORG 


[ By Gastav Haller ] 

Of the fruit in Coorg, oranges 
are by far the most valuedl There 
are several varieties, of which* the 
Loose Jacket ranks foremost. It 
is so named, because the skin 
covers very, loosely the eatable 
fruit. Since the deterioration of 
coffee^ltlvation, moilb attenli^ 



^ ^^langc-cuiiiva- 
tion. The demand far exceeds 
the produce and for years to come 
there can |be 09 fear of over- 
productidn.* ki Coorg, oranges 
thrive best where the monsoon 
rainfall is not high, where heav}^ 
mist and fog are^ exceptional, and 
where high*winds do not preyaih 
A fairly good soil is also necessary. 

The method of cultivation is 
very simple. Seeds are sown in 
nurseries, where the young plants 
remain until tjiey are about one 
or tw o feet high, and then they are 
transplanted 18 to 20 feet apart, 
i.e., 109 to 133 trees to the acre. 
Tho only attention subsequently 
necessary is to protect the plants 
frorft damage by cattle, and to 
keep the field clean from weeds 
or shrubs, 

. After six to seven years the first 
crop is picked, and if a garden is 
to be a success, the trees should be 
mantired yearly with either cattle- 
maiiure or leaf-mould. But very 
little is done in thi> respect, and 
the orchards are generally l^'ft to 
take care of themselves The 
time of flowering is Ocluuer to 
December or April to June. The 
fruft from the Octobci blossom 
are of Very little use, as they do 
not* ripen properly, forming the 
so-called monsoon-crop for which 
there is no demand in the market. 
The crop from the April-blossom, 
which is of great value, is har- 
from January to Starch and 


isxnown as tiie ^ 

One dozen oranges of the lattar 
sell at frqm f^ur to eight annas. 
Very little care or ^attention is ' 
devoted to regu la jing^he flower- 
ing of the respective crops. Some 
cultivator beat dowa the flowers 
with a long bamboo. This is 
successful, if carefully done, and 
produces the result that the trees 
are in flower again in April, thus 
yielding the crop in January. It 
would perhaps be more effective 
if the twigs bearing flower were 
cut ofl ; but such pruning would 
he very troublesome. 

Experience has shown that 
after thirty years, the orange tree 
ordinarily begins to decay. But 
this is to a great extent due to 
neglect of the trees. The existence 
of trees older than thirty years in 
full vigour, and yielding good 
fruit, is evidence that if care 
be bestowed the vital powers of 
orange trees are not necessarily 
limited to thirty years. But 
many orange trees get destroyed 
within a much shorter period if 
attacked (a) by a parasitical 
creeper belonging to the Loranihus 
family, oi* (b) by two kinds of 
worms which bore through the 
stems. 

As regards the Loranihus breep- 
cr, it is commonly known* in 
Coorg by the natives •as Btanda^ 
like which is 'interpreted m rfe 
Dictionary of the Rev. Ur. Ktt%j 
as follows : — “A parasi|i€a]i j i 





thci.parasitical plant , — Epidendrum 
iesselatum. The parasite is well- 
known to almost ^every ryot in 
Coorg, It attacks almost every 
species of trees and kills the 
largest forest trees. The leaves 
and colour resemble very closely 
to those of the trees on which they 
feed. The flowers have a dark 
red colour and each plant distri- 
butes millions of seeds. Each 
fruit contains one seed, which is 
enveloped in a very strong mu- 


cilaginous pulp ; the seed is 
carried to another tree by birds, 
to which it adheres. The pro- 
pagation is therefore by seed, and 
not by roots. If the plant is not 
disturbed, it assumes great dimen- 
sions, spreading roots over the 
trees on which it grows and 
destroying them in a few years. 
The means of checking this para- 
site are very simple ; the branches 
affected must be cut off together 
with the parasite, as otherwise, it 
feeds on the dying branches and 
still succeeds to ripening hs seed. 
Simple as the method of destroy- 
ing this kind of evil is, yet but 
rarely is any attention paid to it. 

As regards the borer, fthe problem 
is more difficult. The boring 
v/orm becomes a beautiful green 
beetle , — mallichroma sp. In the 
bores « is also found an insect 
LtKUstid) which is apparently 
predaceous upon the borer. This 


is ‘the enemy of the beetle 
ar'iti?ometimes 


attacks it furiously and kills it. 
The former is very powerful and 
if carelessly held can bite so that 
the blood flows. Mr. M. Lefroy, 
Entomologist to tke Poverntnent 
of India, on consultation kindly 
furnished me with the follow- 
ing:— “The Locu^iidoe are often 
predaceous, and youc case is a 
very interesting one that should 
be on record. 7"hree 

borers are usually not easy to 
deal with. We found the bent 
were for extracting the grubs, 
kerosine injected into the bores, 
and catching the beetles by hand 
in the early morning, the best, 
remedy for tree borers of this kind 
in the West Indies. It all* depends 
upon the time of emergencies of 
the beetles.” Careful enquiries 
go to show that these beetles and 
locustides emerge from May to 
September, /.e., about the same 
time as the coffee borer. The 
worm bores in intricate passages 
through the trees, and leaves 
behind it a very hard mass of pulp 
so that the insertion of wires or 
injection of kerosine into the bore- 
holes is impossible. These insects 
prefer trees which are not happy 
and fortunately it takes a ^od 
many bores to kill an orafige tree. 
The best remedy would^ tKus 
appear to be to manure thfl 
gardens heavily so as to keep the 
trees in good condition. Old 
trees, which are beyond 
should bfe cut do^i^fpd 



in order to destroy all eggs, 
worms, beetles which they may 
contain. 

Holders orange gardens need 
one T'srord’of, caution in the selec- 
tion of seed. Instead of procur- 
ing the very best oranges for seed 
and* selecting f ram such the best 
seed, there %s, as a rule, no care 
devoted to this important subject, 
fmperfecth^ developed seed cannot 
produce healthy plants, and 
although subsequent care \vith 
regard to manuring, may improve 
the tiee, yet with a little atten- 
tion at the outset much disappoint- 
ment may be saved. -Agricul- 
ri7RA*L Journal r t? India, rst Qr., 
1906. I * 

• 

HINTS ON ORANGE 
CULTIVATION 


from the stem, and removing the 
soil from them (4) Application of 
lime on surface of ground from 
stem as far as branches extend ; 
all the above work. to he finished 
during November. (5) Forking 
up the soil in Deqember for a 
breadth of i foot all round the 
tree, just outside the extremities ^ 
of the root-system, and application 
of wood-ashes, bones, and a little 
well-rotted pen-manure to it, or 
the equivalent in commercial fer- 
tilizers. (6) Maintaining a mulch 
of gr'^ss, etc., from January until 
ihe fruit is full, and then removing 
it. (7) Irrigation, whenever pos- 
sible, by using waste water, etc., 
during the same months that the 
mulch is used. (8) Thinning out 
the fruit by one half when they 
are about the size of marbles. 


In the Jamaica “Gleaner” for 
February i, 1906, the following 
;uggestlons for promotinj^ the 
iarlier ripening of oranges are 
imbodied in a letter to the 
[Colonial Secretary from the 
]Xirector of Public Garrden^ and 
^lantation.s.--jT) Removal of all 
rui? late in Octobe* Ot early in 
'^ovemlier. (2) Removal at the 
am^ time from the" trees of all 
lead-wood, lichens, mo.ss, and 
►ther growths— this, of coifrse, 
hould be also done throughout 
he year. (3) Opening up the 
^^i^rodts 1% i foot or *|8 inch^ 


THE CULTURE OF THE 
ORANGE 


. The orange, in the widest sense, 
[Citrus aurantium^ Lttty) is a 
native of Southern Asia. The tre*e 
lives to a *great age, there being 
orange trees as old as 600 years, 
and upwards. The orange tree 
can be grown in nearly all tfee 
countries within the tropi<?alr •aildl 
sub-tropical zones. It* abounds 10 
the East and West Indies and 
islands i 
mtreial 


n the Pacific/:, In 
importance 
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fruk comes next to the vine. The 
rind of many varieties of oranges 
also yields a valuable essential-oil. 
Neroli oil, a delicious and costly 
scent, is obtained from the flowers 
of the bitter orange. 

In Centra^ India there is a 
peculiar variety of orange which 
produces two crops a year. The 
blossoms which appear in Febru- 
ary and March yield their ripe 
fruit in November and December ; 
whereas from the flowers of July 
mature fruits are obtainable in 
March and April. Only alternate 
plucking is allowed to prevent 
exhaustion. 

All varieties of the orange tree 
may be raised from seed. Those 
raised in this manner will produce 
fine fruit, and if not suffered to 
grow to trees, may be used as 
stocks for budding. Once fairly 
in growth the tree requires only 
attention, and plentiful watering 
during dry weather and manure 
in the form of cow-dung. The tree 
may also be propagated by layers. 

One of the best species of 
oranges is the Centra, supposed 
by many to be the same as Cintra, 
Cintra in Portugal being famous 
for oranges. It is, however, hardly 
possible that this tree was intro- 
dticed into India by the Portu- 
gue^, for then it would have been 
s];)ecially alAmdant on the coast. 
But instead of that it is found 
ntore ofteA in the interior, and 
e it prob^aibie that this 


species of orange was introduced 
into India from China or tochin 
China, hundreds of years ago. 
This was the condition arrived 
at after a thorough^ investigation 
of the subject by Sir F. C. Bon- 
ham, Secretary to the British Em- 
bassy at Lisbon. , 

The Cuvtra orange is regu- 
larly cultivated in the neighbour- 
hood of Poona, Satara , and 
Ahmednagar. The rearing of this 
species of orange requires greater 
care than that o,f Kowla and 
Laddu. These three species are 
hard to distinguish from one 
another, but may be recognised 
by carefully noting certain differ- 
ences in their bark, their 'shape 
and their colour. All these ttees 
are remarkable for the sweetness 
of their fruit, specially the “Cmw- 
frar 

The trees of the Cuntra species 
are very straight and do not give 
out many lateral branches. H'ence 
the gfown-up tree resembles to 
some extent an umbrella turned 
upside down. The Kowla tree 
is thinner and has many branches 
stretching in a downward direc- 
tion. Its ashy colour seems to 
suggest that the tree is withering 
from drought. The Laddu spe- 
cies emits branches close to 'the 
roots, and when fully developed 
it has a shape nearly circular, 
which circumstance probably ac- 
counts for its nomenclature. It 
has dark green Icavesf* which 






also much smaller than those of 
the other two species. Experts 
state that when the cutting of a 
“Cuntra’’ orange has well taken 
to tkfe stock, tjie latter should be 
cut bff above the graft, which 
should then be well watered. The 
severance may 8e made two inches 
a-bove the jQint, and i§ often done 
when the plant is still in the*tub. 
Another view is that the stock 
should be severed after the tree 
has been planted in the garden 
and begun to^ draw nourishment 
from the soil. In the latter case, 
there is less risk of the death of 
the plant. 

After the top of the stock has 
been s^njoved the next branches 
wi Ik issue from the graft. A cloudy 
day IS favourable to the growth 
of branches and leaves. r3ranches 
may also he given out by the 
original stock and should be 
removed every time. i"or vigor- 
ous growth the grafts should be 
we4-watered in the nursery. In 
the course of a year the }oung 
plants attain a height when they 
are planted in gardens. 

The orange is much culilvated 
in Australia, and large quantities 
of®the fruit are sent to Cngland 
annuaMy. As the orange is a 
sfirf ace-feeding plant, the Dutch 
hoeds used in cultivation to avoid 
all injury to the minute root-lets 
with which the ground under old 
orange trees is covered. To man- 
the plants, guano • is largely 


employed. This is spread around 
a tree which shows signs of lan- 
guishing on ^the surface^ of the 
land, and is then touched in with 
the hoe. By this, treatment both 
trees and fruit are beautifully 
clean. , 

In Australia oranges are mostly 
raised from seed. In selecting 
seed for sowing, only the fullest 
and finest oranges are chosen. 
The seed is sown wide apart, in 
order that the young plants may 
not be crowded together. The 
systeni of raising seedlings in 
close row is found to cramp their 
capabilities of growth. Seedlings 
take some five or six years to 
come into bearing, but they make 
the finest trees, and that is what 
the Australian grower mainly de- 
sires. 

THE SIIATI~A VALUABLE 
ECONOMIC PRODUCT 

The ^Shatt belongs to the 
bulbous species of plants, similar 
in appearance to the turmeric. 
It grows wild in most parts of 
Northern -and Eastern Bengal, 
flowering in autumn and dying 
in winter. Sprouting up again, 
the next season, from the bulb 
that remains under-ground# • 

* Vide, on this subject, heading 
lisation of vegetable products'^ (Part I, 
ante) and “Trade for those wilbautcapitiir* 
(Part III, post). 
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The bulb and roots occupy an 
ancient place in the Ayurvedic 
Pharmacopoea of Jndia for their 
medicinal properties and have 
been in common use since the 
days of old for various purposes. 
That its properties are none the 
less recognised by modern 
Practitioners of the English 
medical science will be evident 
from the following notice of it in 
Dr. Rai Kanaye Lai De Bahadurs’ 
work on “Indigenous Drugs of 
India” : - 

“The rhizome ^shatt is to be 
regarded as a mild carminative 
and aromatic stimulant, useful in 
flatulence and Dyspepsia and as a 
corrector of purgatives ; combined 
with alum in water it is also 
applied to bruises.” 

The bulb-powder mixed with 
milk, acts as an efficacious poul- 
tice to boils which helps them to 
burst. 

As a food, its property is unique 
and in this respect alone, in these 
days of artificial foods, its possi- 
bilities are immense. 

The *Shait passes by the name 
of ^Tikhoor ( ) in the western 
parts of the country and is 
botanically called the ^Curcuma 
Zeodarta,' 

The plants grow spontaneously 
otit of the ground every year in 
the rainy Season, no cultivation or 
care of any kind being necessary 
lor its gfowth. On the contrary, 

it isiq very prolific that once a 

N , 


bulb has taken root in a soil it 
goes on multiplying itself and 
spreading all round at such a rate 
that it becomes a next to im- 
possible task to e’*adicate ir. It 
often happens in consequence, 
that vast expanses of soil are seen 
at one stretch covered with noth- 
ing but a. dense natural planta- 
tion of “Shati,” which with their 
beautiful red flowers are a delight 
to the eye —and the owner of the 
land does not know what to do 
with them and such indeed is the 
fate of many a natural source of 
wealth in this ill-fated country 
of ours. This affords one more 
illustration of how the generous 
gifts of a too bountiful nature are 
apt to be abused. There is wwalth 
lying about our very doors, if 
only we had the eye and the mind 
to turn it to account. 

'I'he \Shatr powder, as at present 
known, has the following prin- 
cipal uses : — 

(1) as '‘Palo or food 

(2) for adulterating red-powder 
{Fag or abir) 

(3) as medicinal ingredient. 

The ‘Pfl/o’ which is the name 

for \%atr in its powdered form 
has been a favourite substitute 
for sago and barley powder in the 
Eastern Districts of Bengal since 
time immemorial and is a house- 
hoM word even now. Dissolved 
in boiling water, it takes the place 
of cow’s milk and is even superior 
to it in ' effect, coAsideringi the 
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poor (quantity of cow’s milk avail- 
able these days. The infants 
fed on ‘S/ra/j’-yield to no cow- 
milk^ fed ihfant in \ i^our and 
healthiness iof* physique. At any 
rate, the one great tangible effect 
is that the ^Sha^i' fed infants are 
free* from liver tmubles which are 
the crying Complaint of milk-»fed 
infants, specially in citie.s, now 
a days. 

As a food, it is very nutritious, 
at the same time, light and 
appetising and*is equally beneficial 
to adults in health or as a sick- 
diet. It forms a principal 
ingredient in many preparations 
of home-made s .veets ^nd cakes. 

The! pi'oeess - of making the 
‘Pa/cf is* the simplest possible. 
The bulbs arc washed clean, 
peeled and then thoroughly pulped 
ajid pulverised in the dhenki 
(country paddy-husker) and then 
put in a vessel with water which 
after *a thorough stirring and 
straining is allowed to settle for 
hours together. 1 l^c yellowish 
juicy matter which is verv f itter 
in taste floats at the top and is 
gently poured out. Fresh water 
is put again and the stirring done 
as before and the vessel ks kept 
aside undisturbed ror 6 or 8 hours 
at each Stretch. The same bitter 
juicy • water—but less and less 
yellow in colour and bitter in taSte 
at each successive washing — comes 
at the top which is poured out. 
By tiiis practss of washing re- 


peated for 4 or 5 days, a complete 
elimination of the distasteful 
yellow ingredients #is effected 
and a milk-white sediment gathers 
at the bottom of the vrtsel which 
is the much -prized ^ShaiP in its 
edible form. • 

'Fhere is rank-growth of this 
plant in most of the districts of 
Eastern Bengal and one has only 
to go with a spade in hand and 
basketfuls of the root-bulbs can 
be gathered in no time. 

A Company was formed in 1900 
with ihe name of the “Light food 
Trading Co.’’ with a view to 
popularise "Shati" in the market 
and it is a hopeful sign of the 
timch that its wonderful properties 
are being, though tardily, 
appreciated by the people. This 
Company turned out a kind of 
biscuit with ‘Pa/o’ but it is not 
yet as good as the high-class 
varieties of foreign make. 

At all events, there is a vast 
(opening in this direction before 
the country. 

CANNA AS A FAMINE FOOD 

In the “Capital” there ap- 
peared an interesting article on 
the common Canna or “Indian 
shot,” with especial relferenice to* 
its possibilities as a producer. of 
edible starch. That one particular* 
variety of this family| **Canna 
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eduth,*' yields an excellent arrow- 
root is comparatively well-known. 
It flourishes in thi*s country but 
is grown especially in Queensland, 
and a saniple* thereof according 
to an analysis described in a re- 
cent issue the “Queensland 
Agricultural Journal”, contained 
as much as 81*87 starch, of 
which 4,3 was soluble starch, and 
.06 of proteld. By a strange provi- 
sion in the Foods and Drugs Act 
arrow-root made from “Cawwa 
edulis'^ rnay only be sold in Great 
Britain as “Queensland arrow- 
root.” The writer in “Capital” 
quotes no figures but he asserts that 
“almost every species of Canna 
contains an abundance of edible 
starch in the central axes of the 
contorted rhizomes. Taking into 
consideration the very accommo- 
dating habits of these plants, and 
their ability to thrive almost any- 
where, in good soil and bad, in 
dry climates and in places where 
the rainfall is heavy, at high ele- 
vations and at sea level, the com- 
mon Canna would appear to be 
well-worth gro'Wing not only as 
one of the brightest gems in our 
gardens, as at present, but also 
as a profitable source of arrow- 
root ; the latter more especially 
in times of drought and scarcity. 


CULTIVATION OF FLAX 
IN INDIAN 

Arrangements have been com- 
pleted by the India Office for an 
early despatch to Calcutta of ten 
tons of Russian apd Belgian flax- 
seed of the best qualitymbtainable, 
for an experimental cultivation 
in India. The Director of Agri- 
culture, Bengal, will arrange with 
the Inspector-General of Agricul- 
ture in India for the distribution 
of the seed on favourable terms to 
planters and others who may de- 
sire to take part in the experi- 
mental cultivation of flax. 

GROUND NUTS 

rhe plant has been known in 
India since about the last 60 or 70 
years. Its original home n be- 
lieved to be South America but 
none can say authoritatively how 
it came to be naturalised in this 
country. Perhaps it came through 
China as its name “C/?f«dr 6dddm” 
would seem to indicate, some 
think, through Africa. In southern 
Arcot it passes by the '^iiame of 
Manila nuts, which induces^ a 
presumption that it might. have 
come from America, through the 
Phillippine Islands. That the 

* For oflier particulars, vitk Part IV, 
The fibre industry, post. ‘ ' 
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plant is not indigenous seems 
certain, as otherwise, there must 
have been some mention of it in 
the ancient, Sanskrit works. 

Whether tjje plant is indige- 
nous^ or exotic or whether it came 
to India, via China or Manilla, is 
altogether immaterial. There is no 
doubt, however, about one point 
and it is that in the nuts wTilch 
the j^lant yields furnish an econo- 
mic product of vast commercial 
importance to the country, which 
it behoves us to make the most 
of. 

h'or the first time in 1848, oil 
extracted out of these nuts was 
exported out of India, and since 
then,*^ts cultivation and export 
of »oil .have gone on increasing 
by leaps and bounds. The oil is 
a great rival to the French ohve 
^ oil which has been going down 
in popularity by the extent this 
nut oil is rising, 

Ift whole, India the normal area 
under this plantation is about 
100,000 acres, the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies claiming the 
bulk of the acrage between them 
in the ratio of 2 to i,^v h;!e Ben- 
gal accounts for a nominal share 
iif it. 

Thtfre is a great demand abroad 
tor •these nuts for oil-making. 
Year before last, 96,242 cwt. of 
them from Bombay and 13,74^ cwt. 
from Madras were exported to 
Europe and A.merica. Most of 
'tl|pse wem re-transp(«‘ted to this 


country after a circuitous process, 
in the shape of manufactured oil. 
The oil-cakes, being rich in 
nitrogen, are a very ^od ^manure, 
even more efficacious than castor- 
oil-cakes though a trifle more 
costly. They also serve as ex- 
cellent food for cattle. It is 
obvious that the gain to the 
country would be immense, were 
the nut industry in its oil-making 
branch be taken up in right 
earnest. The crop is a highly 
remunerative one, yet, its cultiva- 
tion is by no means keeping pace 
with the enormous demand, and 
Bengal, in this respect, is particular- 
ly behind-hand. Its oil is in great 
requisition in Calcutta and other 
big cities for adulterating other 
oils and g/iee. It is also useful in 
the process of soap manufacture 
and as lubricator of engines and 
machinery. 

Of the specimens of nuts grown 
in India those of the Tanjore side 
arc reputed for their high percent- 
age of yield of oil. In the vicinity 
of Pondichery, which is a centre 
of this nut trade, the oil is largely 
used in the manufacture of red 
dyes anddeather. 

DATES IN THE PUNJAB 

Experiments in the cultivation 
of dates are, says th 4 “Civil ^ttid 
Military Gazette,” being stari ^4 
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afre^ and on new lines in the 
west of the Punjab and Sind, 
where the climatic conditions are 
favourab'le. Too little regard has 
been paid to those conditions and 
to metnods of cultivation in for- 
mer experiments and their failure, 
need not be regarded as conclusive 
evidence of the unfitness of date 
to flourish in this country. 
Varieties have now been imported 
from many parts of the world — 
the Gulf and Muscat, Egypt, 
Arabia and Algeria- -and the 
results ought to afford ground for 
definite opinions about date- 
growing in India. 

MOST POPULAR FRUIT 
IN THE EAST 

Some years ago, says a Rangoon 
paper, the durian used to be the 
most extensive fruit in Burma. 
But it has been more extensively 
cultivated in recent times, and the 
imported Bombay and Malvva 
mangoes not often cost more than 
the durian. The latter is un- 
doubtedly the most popular fruit 
amongst Asiatics, whil^it some 
Europeans also appreciate it. Mr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace said, he 
thought it was worth a voyage 
from Europe to taste the durians. 
He descpbed it as a rich butter- 
like»custard, highly flavoured with 
‘’almonds, but; intermingled with it 
wafts of flavour that call to 


mind cream-(::heese, onion-sauce, 
brown sherry, and other incon- 
gruities. “It is neither acid, nor 
sweet, nor juicy, yet one feels the 
want of none of these qualities, 
for it is perfect as it is.’’ The 
Dyaks esteem it above all other 
fruit. They eat ii unripe, both 
cooked and raw, and salt the pulp 
for use as a relish with rice. The 
Burmese often make a meal of the 
ripe fruit mixed with rice, whilst 
they make a preserve of it with 
oil and sugar. 

Supplemental 

INDIGO-RED® 

Ni'W Dve Discovered 

Considerable scientific as well 
as industrial interest attaches to 
the discovery, just made, of a new 
red colouring matter, of which 
the “Tribune” gives the following 
account 

This indigo-red, as the new 
compound is named, is a remark- 
-• able product, for not only is it 
applicable to all the vegetable 
fibres with the production of a fast 
red, but also to the animal fibres. 
Further, the event itself, synchroni^, 
sing as it does with the scie^ntific 
import and novelty attached toi 
the discovery of the dye, is dis- 
tinctly illustrative of the latest 
achievement of modern chemical 
technologists. The new dye-stuff 


* See ante p. ^5 ojfl similar subject. 



is a c^efinite chemical compound 
closely related in constitution to 
indigo, in fact prepared from 
indigo. It* is prepared, not by 
any ’process o 4 extraction, giving 
smalt yields, as in the acquirement 
by cheniical methods of the 
so-talfed “indigo-red,” known 
for a long •time as a •constituent 
of natural indigo, but by a method 
of ^conversion by substitution 
giving quantitative yields. In 
point of fact, although the patents 
relating to Its, preparation are not 
yet published, it is to be regarded 
as a sulphur substituted product 
of indigo. 

Here rests the novelty and 
scien t^ITc importance connecte<l 
with this indigo-red, for searching 
as have been the investigations 
dining the last century of chemists 
and scientists into the n^iture 
of the constitution, the analysis 
and the synthesis of indigo and 
othc^ organic compounds the 
latCer body itself, considered! as a 
subject for conversion into other 
products, had hitherto yield-^d no 
restdts of any Industrial value. 

This is all the morej, ui prising 
as indigo, knovm as a dye-stuff for 
thifusands of years, v^as ^ vcntially 
the firsf dye in which experiments 
were conducted. These were so 
far -prosecuted that, as long as 
eighty years ago, at a time when 
the application of chemical know- 
ledge to experiments of this nature 
necessaft-ily somewhat tenta- 


tive and crude, the chemist ^n- 
verdorben succeeded in obtaining 
from it the ^romatic cojTJpound 
aniline, the initial step making 
possible Perkins’ . ch^ical re- 
searches thirty years afterwards. 
Indeed, so much attention has 
been devoted b}^ chemists to 
Indigo, since that time, that a 
practicable method was ela- 
borated in 1882 by BaeVer and 
Drewson for its synthetical pre- 
paration -a fact now well enough 
known. 

In spite of all this, attention in 
^a’ioiis directions, there has been 
hitherto obtained from indigo no 
colouring matter of especial value, 
with the exception, of course, of 
its sulphuric acid —indigo carmine 
which has been known for a long 
time. Besides this, then, the 
compound of interest produced 
from indigo by a process of 
conversion is what is known to 
chemists as its “ oxygen analogue,” 
itself valueless as a colouring 
matter and of scientific interest 
pnly. 

Dr. Friedlander, of Vienna, the 
discoverer of this indigo-red, seems 
to have the happy thought to 
pursue the subject of preparation 
of the “sulphur analogue” of 
indigo, and the results, the dis- 
covery and the industrial prepara- 
tion of the new dye, rfiay reason- 
ably be ' looked upon as the 
forerunner of other *importa!at 
discoveries in technical chemistry* 



, FOOD OF PLANTS'**^ 

The tssen<iial coi^ditions for the 
growth of most of our cultivated 
plantb are* that they shall have 
favourable light, air, temperature, 
and moisture for the growth of 
the leaves, stems, flowers, and 
fruit ; together with a favourable 
amount of air and moisture in 
the soil, and such soluble plant 
ingredients as nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, potash, and lime, as are best 
adapted to the particular crop to 
be grown. 

The demonstration of these re- 
quirements has placed in the 
hands of the gardener, the means 
of maintaining and increasing 
the fertility of the soil, and has 
enabled him in many cases to 
make soils productive that before 
were barren. 

The knowledge, that plants need 
light and air, and that the larger 
portion of their food comes from 
I'he air, has brought about a 
modification of cultural practices 
by giving plants more room in 
which to grow, with a conse 
quently greatly increased yield. 
Based ^on a scientific knowledge 
of nutrition, the art of feeding 
plants has developed within the 
last |ifty years in a most remark- 
able planner. The well-informed 
gardener now knows, that the 

Vide dn this subject, the opening, 
in this Part, pp. 3-23, 


varying combinations of essential 
conditions and slemsuts' that 
occur naturaly in different soils 
and climates are an index to the 
adaptability of thesp environiiients 
for special crops. The gafrdner 
knows also, that these conditions 
can be modified* favourablyr or 
unfavourably by cultivation and 
manuring. He understands the 
importance of a physical and 
chemical examination of soils, 
arc indicative of the presence or 
absence, and the relative propor- 
tion of the essential elements of 
plant-food. 

The final test, however, is the 
physiological one of determining 
by actual trial whether' certain 
crops are adapted to particular 
conditions, and how the conditions 
may be made more favourable. 
'Fhe physiological examination 
should also determine what 
beneficial or injurious micro- 
organisms are present in the soil, 
and the changes which these 
agents produce. There are some 
bacteria and fungi that cause the 
decay of the organic remains of 
animals and plants, leaving the 
nitrogen and other constituents 
of plant-food in the form of 
compounds available te crops. 
On the other hand, there may be 
present organisms which,^ produce 
substances in the soil, directly or 
indirectly unfavourable to crops. 
The life history and habits of all 
these bacterial fonfs must^ foe 



catefully determinedr and the 
useful kinds put to work and the 
injurious ones eliminated. 

Very Httl^ has yet been accom- 
pfishdd in this .particular held of 
reseaith, except in connection 
with the problem of nitrogen-fixa- 
tion.^*^ Many inyestigators, both 
in this country, and on |he Conti- 
nent, have worked upon the latter 
problem, and step by step most 
important facts have been dis- 
covered. Physiologist have suc- 
ceeded in worlyng out the com- 
plete life-history and habit of the 
root-tubercle bacteria, which liv- 
ing in the roots of legumes 

Bear^, Pears, Lunine, Clovers, etc. 
— secu^ nitrogen from the atmos- 
pherd., thus enabling these crops 
to grow luxuriantly in soils devoid 
of this, scarcest and most expen- 
sive of all plant-foods. 

Soils poor in nitrogen may, by 
the use of these bacteria and pro- 
per legumes, be enriched from the 
inexhaustible supply of nitrogen 
in the atmosphere, f'iie iiitropen- 
fixing power of these bacteria 
may be considerably increased 
by additions of lime, ’^c -.dag, 
potash, and sjif)er- phosphate to 
the %oil. For example, i >ne of 
theexpeilmental fields of Rotham- 
ste3, the growth of red clover has 
been 'increased from half a ton 
of produce per acre on ground 
which has been unmanured for 
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over fifty years, to three tons per 
acre on adjoining land which has 
received potash, lime^ an4 phos- 
phoric acid as manure, but* no 
nitrogen, whatever,, for •over fifty 
years. And notwithstanding the. 
large ainount of nitiogen, which 
three tons of clover hay would 
lake from the soil, the land has 
become so greatly enriched in 
fertility that more than double the 
quantity of wheal can be grown 
after the three tons of clover has 
been removed from the land, 
as against the small quantity 
of half a ton grown without 
manure. 

1 hat is to say, the bacteria are 
helped to life and multiply by 
their best plant, which is encour- 
aged by the application of mineral 
manures, which are comparatively 
cheap. The host plant, in turn, is 
supplied with nitrogenous food by 
these bacteria which they get 
from the atmosphere for nothing, 
and the host plant, with its decay- 
ing roots, sterns^ and leaves, supply 
stpred up nitrogen to the succeed- 
ing crops. The value of legu- 
minous crops as restorers of soil 
fertility apart from their value 
as food, can thus be greatly in- 
creased. The leguminous crops, 
without the nodule-forming bac- 
teria, exhaust the soil oT Us 
nitrogen like any other {rop. 
fact has been very strikingly 
monstrated at RothamSte^ m 
ywr 1905. 
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It has been stated by Professor 
A, F. Woods of the Washington 
Bureau, of ^^Plant vjndustry, that 
this' investigation does not stop 
with the ^nodule-forming organ- 
isms. There are other bacteria 
which have ^he power of fixing 
nitrogen from the atmosphere 
independently of any particular 
crop. It may be possible, when 
the life-history and habits of these 
species are fully ascertained, to 
improve, cultivate, and distribute 
them, as is done with tubercle 
forms. If this can be accomplished 
they will supplement the work of 
the tubercle bacteria, and will 
add greatly to the world’s supply 
of stored nitrogen, which is one of 
its greatest sources of wealth. — 
J. J. Willis, in Journal of 
Horticulture. 


THE SUPPLY OF 
NITROGEN 

The International Congress of 
Applied Chemistry had a most 
successful meeting in Rome from 
April 26th to May 5th,i9o6.Accord- 
ing to a recent issue of “Nature,” 
among the papers contributed the 
most important was undoubtedly 
Dr. Adolph Frank’s description of 
Ills process for the direct utili- 
sation of the nitrogen of the 
atmosphere for the production of 
l^rtife^aP , maiwire ,„ian<i otheif 


chemical products. Dr. Frank’s 
invention is not only ingenious, 
but its effects on the future of the 
human race will probably be of 
the greatest importance, o The 
inventor is a veteran in agVicul- 
tural chemistry ; he, it was who, 
more than 50 years ago, intro- 
duced the potash salt?, of Stassfurt 
to the notice of agriculturists. 
Now nearly three million tons of 
these salts are used annually by 
agriculturists all over the world. 
As regards the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, the -invention is 
not a complicated one. Calcium 
carbide is first produced and then 
heated with nitrogen obtained by 
the fractional distillation 6^ liquid 
air. The first raw material 
obtained is calcium cyanimine, 
and it is this, that is used as a 
nitrogenous manure, numerous 
experiments having shown that 
the nitrogen which it contains 
can be easily assimilated by 
plants. For countries such as 
Italy, and more especially India, 
with large agricultural poptJ[l?i- 
tions which do not possess suffi- 
cient cattle to supply the requisite 
nitrogenous manure, this direct 
utilisation of the inexhaustible 
nitrogen of the atmospheife cannot 
fail to be of enormous importance. 





E^CTRICITY IN THE 
GROWTH OF VEGETABLES* 


Accounts in the American Press 
of some exceedingly intere'^tiiig 
electrical experhncnts in forcing 
the growth of vegetables, have«ap- 
parently given rise to expectation 
of developments of incalculable 
value. In a large market garden 
at Arlington, Massachusetts, not 
only has th*e arc lamp been 
employed, it is said, with succc'^s 
in accelerating growth, but faint 
currents have been passed through 
the Vb^s, wiff the :esult that 
their i^te of production has proved 
to be distinctly more rapid than 
that of other beds under precisely 
similar treatment, except that the 
felectrical experiment was not 
applied to them. To electrical 
students it is the method of 
inducing the current that wjll be 
most interesting, for it is reported 
that, after heating the soil for 
some purpose not clearly ex- 
plained, nothing more is needed 
than to sink a copper plate at one 
end of the bed, and a zinc plate 
at the other, connecting them 
aly>ve ground by a wire, when a 
current could be measured varying 
from 0.4 milliampere to 15 
milliamperes. 


/ “CroBs by Electricity/' p. 33 ante. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY^ 


India produces a vast quantity 
of sugar-cane and jts asnual raw 
produce is 50 lacs tons or 14 
crores, the outturrw of Bengal 
Maumo alone being valued 
between Rs. 60 and 70 crores. 
India is the original home of the 
sugar-cane and the soil is ad- 
mirably adapted to its cultivation. 

In ancient history it is mentioned 
that, white-sugar was shipped to 
Eurooe in 500 A.D. and from 
that time onward the sugar 
industry gradually developed and 
mostly in Great Britain. All the , 
production was the cane-sugar, till 
Napoleon Bonaparte blocked the 
way for British manufactures. 
The French people, being hardly 
pressed for want of sugar, invented 
a novel idea in manufacturing 
cheaper sugar out of the beet-root 
and .^ince then the development 
has been very successful and it 
has marred the cane-sugar Trade. 
How many people are aware of 
the fact that it is full of impurities ; 
animal bones and blood are its 
chief ingredients? About 60 per 
cent, of the world’s supply of 
sugar is obtained from this source. 
The competition has been very 
keen and everybody looks* for it 
cheaper stuff, but it is •not 
able to use anything at the 

■ j. .. 

* Vide on allied subjects, pp. 



expense of the nourishment and 
growth of body as no one would 
care to^shorten his a^e. It is a glad 
tiding to know that Mauritius, 
Java and* We^t Indies are deve- 
loping their own industries, but 
it is a pity to know that India is 
lacking behind. 

If India takes to start such enter- 
prise, there is likely to be a vast pro- 
fit and such concerns would be very 
paying. Mr. S. M. Hadi of U. P., 
is of opinion that refined sugar 
must sell in preference to “gur” 
or unrefined sugar as that is 
always saleable and finds a better 
demand. The Bombay Agri- 
cultural Department show an 
average profit per acre from loo 
to 150 rupees for “gur” but if the 
same production is converted into 
sugar, the profit would be 25 to 
50 per cent. more. 

As the “Marhatta” informs us — 
In Queensland ( Australia ), the 
latest information is that 1900 
maunds of cane per acre was 
produced and yielded 320 maunds 
of sugar. The all-India average 
percentage is very low and reasons 
for the decadance of this industry 
are; — (i) Unscientific cultivation, 
(3) Defective method of extracting 
juice, (3) great waste in refining 
^4) The poor outturn of bad cane 
jand of, saccharine matter abnor- 
mally small. 

Mr. Hadi*s estimate for a 
|actory to ^work up the produce of 
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is Rs. 50,000 for machinci'y and 
building and Rs. 10,000 working 
capital. The following is an 
approximate estimate>of receipts, 
and expenditure and profit of such 
a Factory : — ^ 

Receipts 

r 

23.000 maunds of sugar at Rs. 

10 -per maund 2,30,000 

20.000 maunds of “gur,” 2nd 

quality “gur” at Rs. 3 " 60,ooo 

I'otal Rs. 2,90,000 
Expenditure 

Cultivation of 500 acres of 
sugar-cane including cost of mak- 
ing sugar, “gur” and other expenses 
at Rs. 500 per acre 4.50,000 

r 

Profit Rs. 40JO00 
Rs. 2,90,000 

Thus a capital of 1,50,000 gives 
over 25 per cent, interest per 
annum. The expenditure calcu- 
lated by Mr. Hadi is at the 
highest rate per acre. 

It is anticipated that the Punjab 
will not lag behind in making 
progress and developing such 
industries upon which lies a good 
deal of our religion. The concerns 
like the Punjab ‘and Kashmir 
Trading Co., Ld., ought c, to have 
started Sugar Factory in ^prefer- 
ence to other business already 
started, still it is not too late fcr 
them to start it now, if they have 
got ^ijffioient capital to meet the 
preliminaiies and ^ts Directois 





shouy make good effort to sell 
every share they have got left 
behind, and a great advance is 
likely to ^be made in the near 
fut|/re. 

"Wie following systems are 
being worked up in the successful 
cc^untries, and* it will give some 
idea to out promoters^of the Sugar 
Industry : * 

(a) Plantation s'ystcni- Agri- 
culture, labour, factory and 
capital, is worked by a Syndicate 
or a Joint Stock Company. 

(h) The Central Factory — 
There are companies that buy the 
materials from which sugar is 
obtained or hire the right to 
groT^Lis they desiie, on the land 
of ptliers. 

The factories which they buy 
are called *‘Cane-purchasing Cen- 
tral Factories” and those that 
hire the land are called “Land- 
hiring Central Factoi ics.” 

The Plantation system is 
considered the best. Th« cane- 
buying central factories and the 
land-hiring systems are in vogue 
in some parts of India specially 
in the United Provinces. 

The total amount of imported 
sugar is about one-ten;h part of 
the eiK)rmous quantity of sugar 
<ff ^ll descriptions annually 
consumed by the people of India, 
thus bringing the despair, npt of 
being able to oust foreign-sugar 
from Indian market to a minimum. 

, tha^ the puWia attention 


has been directed to the subject, 
we will find at no distant date, 
the foreign sugar is no more in 
the market. There appears* to be 
no reason why all^ the sugar, 
consumed in India, should not be 
manufactured in I^dia, and India 
made independent of beet-sugar. 
All that is necessary for the 
purpose is capital. Plenty of 
money now remains unproductive 
in the form of Government Securi- 
ties, and jewel, and the enterprise 
will turn this capital to use. 


RUBBER CULTIVATION IN 

BOMBAY^' 


Bassein Garden Experiments 

A Press Note, issued by the Bom- 
bay Government, Revenue Depart- 
ment, contains some useful notes 
on :he chief rubber yielding plants 
by Mr. G. A. G. Gammie, Econo- 
mic Botanist to the Government 

• of India, drawn up in regard to 

• the scheme for rubber experiments 
in the Bassein Garden. 

Mr. Gammie states that the India 
or Assam rubber-plant is to bt 
found in damp forests at the base 
of the Sikkim Himalaya ea®k*i 
wards, the Kharia Hills, Assan^ , 
Burma and Perak, and^ the 
Archipelago. In experiments 

* See ante p. 96, and 
(Trade, Commejce and 
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in tfeie cultivation of this plant in 
Western India, propagation by 
cuttings and by ^^goottee*' has 
given the best results so far. 
Planting at 35 feet apart is said 
to be sufficient, and this is the 
most suitable for Bombay. In 
Bombay a tree would probably 
be 25 years old before it is fit for 
tapping. As regards climate and 
soil, the tree naturally exists under 
a minimum rainfall of 70 inches, 
well distributed throughout the 
year and with the air perennially 
humid. Except in Kanara and 
the^outh Konkan, there are no 
conditions approaching this, so 
that in planting in other districts, 
the plants should be kept within 
reach of water. 

The quality of the soil is not 
an important consideration, pro- 
vided it be well drained. Ar- 
rangements have been made to 
put, out a few specimens of this 
tree in the Bassein garden. There 
are already a number growing 
well in Thana. It thrives moder- 
ately well in the Deccan, in the 
vicinity of water, although it^ 
growth is very slow^ and from an 
analysis made by Mr. jdooper, it 
appears that the rubber is of good 
quality- The Bassein garden, on 
the whple, offers a suitable site 
for .th/s experiment. The un- 
favourable , factors may possibly 
b% the long period of dry weather 
yvith deficient humidity and un- 
due proximity to the sea. , 


The Para-rubber-plant k ob- 
tained in the Brazilian Province 
of Para. It has been proved to 
adapt itself to various climates, 
and has been successfully grv*) wn 
at moderate elevations und'er a 
lighter rainfall. The trees require 
a fairly good soli in sheltered 
positions, and are ha^rdy enough 
to thrive even on swampy flats 
in Brazil, but are said to develop 
poorly on similar soils in Ceylon 
and in districts where the rainfall 
is insufficient, the deficiency can 
be met by irrigation. The plant 
refuses to grow in the Decan, 
being killed by the low night- 
temperature prevailing in the cold 

weather. The best distart*/c' for 

( 

planting is said to be 15 /eet 
apart. The seeds are germinated 
in nurseries, and the seedlings 
sometimes attain the height of 
10 feet in a year. 7 'apping is 
commenced when the trees are 
seven years old. The Koskan 
and Kanara in general seem to 
offer suitable conditions for the 
cultivation of this, the most valu- 
able of the rubber-plants. 

Experiments with the Castilloa 
Elastica Rubra or reddish bark 
plant have not proved very suc- 
cessful at Ganesh-khind, bvt there 
is no reason why the Ceara rubber 
plant, a native of Brazil, flourish- 
ing best in a dry soil and refusing 
to grow in wet land, should not 
be grow;n everywhere in the Bom- 
bay Presidency* A mqpnt analysis 



of it^ rubber from plants grown 
in Poona by Mr. Hooper proves 
that the quantity is satisfactory. 

As regards the prop('setl experi- 
meifts in the garden at Basseln^ a 
number of seeds of each of the 
following species and varieties 
haVe already been sown in pits 
12 feet a]:tart on a plot of \yell- 
drained ground : — Castilloa Elas- 
tica^t Hevea Brazliensis, M ant hot, 
Glaziovti [Kullar, Parson’s black, 
Parson’s grey, and Bekki Kolly 
varieties] ^nd^Cryptostef^ia grandi- 
ftora. A small number of plants 
of each of these varieties has also 
been planted out, jz feet apart. 
A •number of seeds are being 
germ^iated in pots, so that tl)'' 
plabts ‘Can afterwards be tested 
under various conditions in differ- 
ent parts of the garden. Plants 
of F ic'its Elasiica will be put out 
during the rains. A few plants 
also of Kicksta African a will be 
put^out at the same time, although 
it is not considered practically 
useless as a nljber-producing 
plant. Seeds and plants other 
species are being applied fur, but 
the above are really ajl that will 
repay their trinl. 

• 

JCJOVERNMENT LEASES OF 
LXnD in BURMA FOR 

’liUBBER PLANTATION 

• 

It is notified that grants of 
of wjfste-lapd not ^xc^eding 


1,200 acres in area for the purpose 
of planting rubber trees may be 
made by the Depujy Commis- 
sioner of any district in Tenassadm 
and any other district specially 
notified by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma. For areas 
exceeding 1,200 acres the appli- 
cations will be submitted to the 
Financial Commissioner of Burma, 
with the recommendations of the 
Deputy Commissioner and Com- 
missioner. The leases will be for 
thirty years, the lessee having a 
righ" of renewal for a further 
period of twenty years, and the 
land so leased, will be exempted 
from land -revenue for twelve 
ye.irs. 


LEASE OF LANDS IN MYSORE 
FOR RUBBER CULTIVATION 


It is under the consideration of 
the Durbar to encourage rubber- 
'cultivation in the Province, and 
allot lands for the purpose to 
enterprising exploiters. With a 
view to decide the principle on 
which the land is to be allotted 
a committee has been formed^ 
a isemble to discuss the question* 
The Committee is com]K>sed of 
the Dewan, the two •Counitil lots, 
the Revenue Comnitssion^ti 
the Conservator of Forest^ 
Agricultural Chemi&t 



Sulwizitendent of the Botanical 
Gardens in Mysore, besides a 
few delegates from the Planter’s 
Association. 

TIMBER IN THE ANDAMANS 

Tenders will shortly be invited 
for the purchase on a long lease 
of valuable timber, standing in 
the north and middle of the 
Andaman Islands. The annual 
output in log from these islands 
is estimated to be about 25,000 
tons of 50 cubic feet, the produce 
of trees, varying from 6 to 12 feet 
in girth. The method of extrac- 
tion involves the use of elephants 
in dragging the logs to the tidal 
cracks, whence they are floated to 
natural harbours, affording a safe 
anchorage to vessels of consider- 
able size. The forests will be 
divided into annual felling areas, 
estimated to contain nearly an 
equal amount of the timber of the 
niost valuable kinds ; and' the 
outturn may be removed either in 
the log or rough squared or sawn, 
as the purchase contracts may 
require. There are at present no 
roads or* buildings for miles in 
the isirea which is covered with a 
virgin forest. A Government 
mail -steamer runs weekly to either 
Rangoon, ‘(about days) 

Calcutta ^about 4 days) or Madras 
{a4)0int 4 days) from Port Blair. 

of timber 


to be removed annually |s as 
follows : — 

Red Padauk — (Pterocarpus dal^ 
hergicides) about 10,000 to 12,000 
tons annually — a rich bright ' red 
wood deepening in colour on 
exposures — squares usually upto 
200 feet in length,~siding upto 2 
feet — weight 40 to 60 lbs. (dry) a 
cubic foot. This timber is largely 
used in America. It makes hand- 
some furniture, panels, flooring 
and carving and takes a beautiful 
polish. It is generally suitable for 
the purposes to which mahagony, 
teak and oak are applied and it has 
been largely used for panelling in 
railway cars and for construction. 

Albiszia Zebbek — abouf *500 
tons annually — wood greenish 
grey to chocolate in colour ; makes 
handsome furniture and carvings 
plain or polished — squares upto 20 
feet in length — siding up to 2 feet — 
weight 45 to 50 lbs. (dry) a cubic 
foot. 

Gurjan — (Lipterocarpus iurbina- 
tus) about the same quantity as 
Padauk. This wood is suitable 
for wood-paving and for sleepers ; 
squares up to 20 feet in length — 
siding up to I fit 6 in., — weight 
(dry) 45-55 lbs. a cubic ft. 

Pyinma — ( Lagerstromia hypch- 
lenca ) — about 200 to 300 tons 
annually ; colour pale reddish 
grey ^ squares up to 20 feet — siding 
up to I ft. 6 inch — useful for boat- 
building, planking, etc; weight 
(dry) 48 Ibif a eubic ft,^ 
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Wl|ite Chuglam — ( Urmiualir 
hialata ) — about 600 to 700 tons 
annually ; colour light grey with 
dark markings ; weight 48 to 58 lbs. 
(dry^. Makei handsome furni- 
ture and takes fine polish ; squares 
up to 20 feet in length — siding 
up*to 2 feet. Bjack siding up to 
2 feet. • 

Black Chuglam — (myristica 
frys)^ — about 400 tons annually; 
colour similar to white chuglam 
but darker; weight 50 lbs (dry) — 
squares up tp 20 feet; suitable 
for cabinet-work. 

In addition to the above, there 
are several other less valuable 
tim]^ers available in varying 
quanWies. A U the above timbers 
float in. sea-water and the cost of 
extraction from forest to the 
haibour, is estimated at from 
Rs. 14 to Rs. 16 per ton. No 
labour is av’^ailable in the Island, 
but it may be imported from 
Madtas at a moderate cost. 

Further information m^y be 
obtained from the Inspectoi- 
General of Forests to the Ctovern- 
ment of India. 

FOREIGN FLAX^=^ 

• 

Sonte of the Behar planters 
have already cultivated foreign 
varieties of flax plant for fibre? on 
a small scale with great success 

P^t rv . — The Fibre Industry. 

r6 


and it is mainly at their suggestion 
that the seed-stock is being 
imported. A small factory is at 
present working. 

• 

Arrangements ha'^e been com- 
pleted by the Irjdia Office for the 
early despatch to Calcutta of ten 
tons of Russian and Belgian flax 
seed, of the best quality obtain- 
able, for experimental cultivation 
in India. 

NEW JUTE LANDS INASSAM«» 

A correspondent writes to the 
Ivdian Trade Journal to say that 
along the line of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway in Nowgong 
District, there is excellent waste- 
land on the right-bank of the 
Kopili river, and it appears this 
land is suitable for jute-cultiva- 
tion. Perhaps it is not generally 
known that a few Dacca families 
have settled down further west 
than this point, and have grown 
jute for some years. If a few Jute 
Mill Companies combined, and, 
as an experimental measure, ob- 
tained a grant of a few thousand 
acres of land and settled Dacca 
or Chandpur families there, the 
Jute Mill Companies sup*plying 
the capital and dividing the prev 
fits in some equitable way witli 

— — — T , otk , 

See post Part IV.— The Fibre 
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the Cultivators, there is reason to 
believe, they could get their jute 
for Rs. *5 a piaund, and it would 
pay both parties handsomely. 
A start might, be made with 
Rs. 50,000 ; this would enable 
the requisite^ number of families 
to be settled there, and would 
supply them with bullocks, 
ploughs, seed and food for the 


first year’s operations. The s(jiheme 
requires working out, but with 
the assistance of a good agricul- 
turist acquainted with 'zemindary 
affairs, a very perfect scheme cbuld 
be drawn up. If this scheme 
became a success, every mill in the 
country would hy.ve a certaihty 
to fall back upon, and prices would 
be steadied. 
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*: MINERAL PRODUCTS AND PROSPECTS 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 
IN INDIA 


Result of, the Past Decade 

Mr. R. E. Enthoven, Offg. 
Director General of Statistics, has 
issued the following statistics of 
mirfiyml prodiD tion 'ii. India in 
the ten years, 1893 to 1902. 

Salt 

The production of salt in India 
averages about a million tons 
annually, fluctuating from time 
to time with the seasons. Last 
year^the production was 1,099,391 
tons. In 1900 the production at 
the Sambhor lake was exircmely 
small, but with a better season, 
manufacture in 1901 was very 
active. The level of : was, 
however, not maintained last year, 
Th% largest proportion ol 'he salts 
produced in India is, however, 
sesl-salt made on the coast in Sind, 
BomJ^ay, Madras, Burma, and 
Aden. The quantity so made, on 
the Indian Coasts in 1902, re- 
presented more than two-thirds 
oi t^e whole^roduction.» 


Coal 

The output has increased from 
3,540,000 tons in 1895 to 7,424,500 
tons in 1902. 

Coal is found of varying quality 
over a very extensive area of the 
Indian region. At present, the 
piincipal mines are located in the 
Raniganj, Jherria, and Giridih 
coal-fields in Bengal, at Singareni 
in the Nizam’s Territory, at 
Makum in the Lakhimpur District, 
in Upper Assam, at Mohpani and 
Warora in the Central Provinces, 
and at Umaria in the Central 
Indian Agency. 

Indian coal is now extensively, 
in some cases exclusively, employ- 
ed for the railways, coasting and 
river steamers, mills and factories ; 
but, as in the case of salt, the 
conditions of transport are not 
yet sufficiently developed, though 
they are being greatly improved, 
to permit of the exclusive use of 
Indian coal for industrial purposes. 
The quantity of Indian coal used 
in India, is, therefore, suppletftent- 
ed by an importation which has 
averaged 267,000 tons *annually^ 
in the last five years. Impoited 
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coat Is mostly landed in Bombay, 
the mills in that place requiring 
large quantities of fuel and being 
too remote from the Indian 
sources of ^supply to find the use 
of Indian coal economical, having 
regard to the* easy conditions on 
which steamers carry coal to 
India as freight. Most of the 
imported coal is English, a small 
quantity being received also from 
Japan. 

Gold 

Gold is produced mostly in the 
mines of the Kolar District in 
Mysore, where the annual output 
now exceeds half a million ounces. 
From the mines in the Nizam’s 
territory, only a small quantity 
was extracted until 1903. 
Recently, arrangements have been 
made with a view to re-opening 
old gold mines in the Dharwar 
District and the Sangli State of 
the Bombay Presidency. No 
account is taken in these tables 
of the gold produced in the parts 
of Northern India from the 
washing of river-sand ; it is well 
known that it is insigrvificant, but 
there are no means of stating the 
quantity statistically. 

The aggregate reported pro- 
duction is 517,639 ounces, the 
valud of which may be taken to 
represent, at £4 an ounce, about 
|wo miirdns sterling. It is all 
^ to hond<>n^ ^ 


The production which is 
confined to Burma and Assam 
amounted to nearly 5^7 million 
gallons in 1902, m*ore than/ 54 
million gallons being of Burman 
production. Althoi^gh the produc- 
tion has expanded very largely, 
it is- still Insufficient for the 
requirements of the Indian market, 
which are met by the importa- 
tion of some 81 million gallons 
from the United States and Russia. 
The exports of Burrtia petroleum 
in 1902-03 were : — 

Foreign countries . 21,400 gallons. 

Indian ports 20,704,389. ,, 

It should be borne in ^mind, 
however, that the Indian prDduc- 
tion is stated in terms of crude 
petroleum, while the imports 
consist of kerosene and lubricating 
oil. 

Saltpetre 

This article, which is largely 
produced for export, was in 
former years of much greater 
importance than now, the decline 
in demand for gunpowder and 
the preservation of food with the 
competition of the nitrates, having 
operated to prevent any expansron 
of the exports. It is most largely 
produced in Behar, whence the 
article is sent to Calcutta, for 
export ^fter refinement. The 
average production in Bengal, 
that is, in Behar, is stated to 
amount td only aboutfiaa2,6oo 





But tjie production is grossly 
understated, for the average 
annual exports of refined saltpetre 
from Calcutta, in the last five 
years* have arflounted to '169,444 
cwt, and this represents a much 
larger quantity of crude-saltpetre. 

• Il^ON 

The production of i<*on is as,yet 
in its infancy, the ore being 
Worked for the most part only in 
the Raniganj District of Bengal, 
where it occurs in close proximity 
to the coal-field. According to 
the hgures, which, however, are 
of doubtful accuracy, the produc- 
tion in 1902 amounted to only 
8o,86^tons of which 76,056 tons 
were • produced in Raniganj. 
The adequate utilisation of the 
iron of Bengal and other parts of 
India, involves the application of 
very large capital for the manu- 
facture of wrought iron and steel, 
in the form.3 in which these metals 
are mainly used in India. The 
cost of fuel is also a difficulty in 
places where coal-fields are remote. 
Efforts are being made in "'•^^estern 
India to overcome these difficul- 
ties and to start experimental 
workings of ^!eriain rich iron ores 
in the Central Provinces. 

• Graphite (Plumbago) 

m 

Iq ^ the State of Travancore, 
there are three mines from which 
graphite was extracted in 1902 to 
the extent of 4,575 No 

liij^ri]iatio%has been given of the 


quantity of the graphite. It is 
doubtless exported ; but no parti- 
culars of the trade have been 
furnished, nor are the capabilities 
of the mines known. A trifling 
quantity 9 cwt. of plumbago was 
extracted in 1902 frijm the Ruby 
Mines in Burma. 

Other Minerals 

These are relatively of small 
economic importance, Manganese 
ore, mica, and tin-ore alone being 
of commercial importance. 

The production of Manganese 
commenced a few years ago, the 
p’oduct being shipped to England. 
India now ranks second or third 
amongst the Manganese-producing 
countries in the world. The high 
quality of the ores in the Central 
Provinces permit the^r export in 
face of a railway journey of over 
500 miles, and a heavy sea-freight 
to the European and American 
marKets. This limits the produc- 
tion to the better grades. 

The extraction of mica has been 
an industry in Bengal for a 
considerable period and recently 
this mineral has been worked in 
Madras in^ some quantity. This 
was also mainly exported, the 
exports last year being 1,021 tons 
valued at about 13 lakhs. 

Tin-mining has been o|>erated 
for many years by the Chinese ill 
Lower Burma, but their operas 
tions have not indicated any tsend* 
ency to expand and ifee 



trifling. It is practically all used 
in India. 

GOLD IN THE KALAHASTI 

i: I 

(An Estate near Madras) 


AN EXPERT’S REPORT 

SOME PROMISING MINERAL 
DISCOVERIES 

Mr. V. S. Sambasiva, Iyer B. Sc., 
I.C.E., F.G.S., Curator of the 
Mysore Geological Museum, and 
an officer of the Mysore Geologi- 
cal Department, has drawn up a 
most interesting and valuable 
Report on the Mineral Resources 
of parts of the Kalahastl Estate, 
near the city of Madras. He 
summarises his discoveries as 
follows : — 

General Geological Features 

The tracts of the Kalahasti 
Zemindary that #ere traversed 
are shown on Plates I and 1 1 and 
the general lines of communicatior\ 
to those parts on Plate III.’’- The 
rocks noted during these rapid 
marches are granites aiid gneisses, 
the Cuddaphas and some horn- 
blendic and chloritic schists. 
Considered from an economic 
point ’*'of view, each of these 
gfoups is df some value. The 

* We regret we could not reproduce 

^esc |>Ute8.*~£a. 


granites of parts of the ^^amur 
Division round about Garimenpeta 
bear numerous but comparatively 
small string and patches of horn- 
blende schist, holding some* ores 
of copper and the granites them- 
selves show occasional stains of 
malachite. The^' basement beds 
of the Cuddapahs enclose frag- 
ments of iron-ore schists, and 
quartzites, suggestive of jheir 
derivation from a ferruginous 
schist— probably the Dharwars. 

“Gold-HiIll” 

The assay of a random surface- 
sample of the basement-bed 
showed a trace of gold, while 
Kanaka-dtirgam — Gold HiU, farm- 
ed of the Cuddapah rocks, yield- 
ed a grain of pan gold. The 
name of the hill and that of the 
river Suvarna-mukhi—go\d faced, 
are very suggestive. The two 
local traditions regarding the hill 
and the river, as detailed at^ve, 
contribute their share of giving 
some importance to the rocks of 
the Cuddapah formation in this 
region, if the reputed occurrence 
of gold in the river be not due to 
its crossing an auriferous schist- 
belt of the Dharwar system, 
nearer its mouth than its^source. 
The large developments of the 
basement beds of the Cuddapahs 
in the regions drained by tlie 
Suvarna^mukhi to the south-west 
of Kalahasti, become a source of 
additional ♦ importance if at ^11, 
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there pbe any. The extensive 
deposits of the single beds of that 
region should also be reckoned 
and all these fireas must be fully 
exanf^ned for gold with the help 
of a jalagar. The occurrence of 
these rocks in the Pamur Taluq 
is v^ry subordinate, compared to 
that in the Kalahasti Taluq, and 
yet they may be similarly ex- 
amined for gold. It maybe noted 
here that they directly overlie 
some hornblende schists as near 
Ruttalur. 

Beautiful Pink-Marble 

Several belts of basic schists 
Wv^re^also noted during the traverse. 
A bi^ftSing-stone and an earthy 
mineral are the minor minerals ot 
economic value found in these 
schists, besides iron-ore and gold. 
Flesh-coloured and dull-white 
marble of medium to coarse grain 
and of a homogeneous aspect, 
constitutes the building-stone. 
Its homogeneous fleshy colour, 
large quantity and proximity 
to a good road leading to a 
Railway Station, 27 miles off 
and to canal, eight mile*; further, 
constitute some of its advantages, 
froni a commercial jv -nt of 
view. T'he high price paid for 
sinfilar^ stopes in the U. S. A., 
at I^s.^ 6 to Rs. 9 per cubic 
foot, also add to the value 
of the deposit. Architects and 
sculptors in Madras, Calcutta and 
Bon|bay may be consulted as to 


the forms and sizes suited to the 
markets there. 

Other MineiAls * . 

The thick-spread of large 
nodules of more or less white 

Kunkur lime-stone in the area 

# 

between Kottapette and Utakur 
may be tried in cement manu- 
facture. The earthy mineral 
referred to above is barytes, 
occurring as irregular veins in 
a highly weathered basic-rock, 
which passes locally into bands of 
lime-stone. Its commercial value 
will depend upon its quantity, 
\v!dch is yet to be ascertained 
*by tracing the parent rock and 
opening it out at suitable points. 
Iron ore noted at Sirasinambedu 
occurs in large quantities, no 
doubt, but there is nr immediate 
importance to it, as there is no 
demand for such in those parts 
and all the old smelting-furnaces 
were closed several years ago. 

Further Gold Indications 

* Of the belts of basic schists 
found during the exploration, 
two patches occur near Gandipa- 
lium and , Krishnampalle and 
appear to be continuations of 
those between Udayagiri and 
Duttalur. The S. E. continuations 
of these latter may be lool^ed^ for 
round about Rachev^rpall^ and 
Gandleved. The schist-belt soutfT 
of Utakur and that beneath the 
black cotton-soil, if any, on either 
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side of Pamur should be tried for 
gold, as well as the others men- 
tioned, above. The specks of 
gold found near Adimurtipuram 
and west of Lingasamudram do 
not appear to me to signify much. 
The rocks And the associations 
are not quite favourable. 

A Gold-Belt of Real Value 

The Sirasinambedu schist-belt 
to the N. E. of Kalahasti is the 
only auriferous band of real value, 
discovered during this traverse. 
It presents unmistakeable eviden- 
ces of its auriferous nature. The 
formation is quite favourable, as 
it belongs to the Dharwar system, 
which is the only source of gold 
in S. India so far known, all the 
auriferous tracts in this part of 
India being found to be situated 
on the rocks of this system and 
all attempts on other rock having 
proved futile from an economic 
point of view. The dark horn- 
blende schist forms the main mass 
of the belt as in the Kol^r Gold 
Field. There are likewise three 
unmistakeable large old workings 
for gold on this schist, with big 
dumps round in site of their posi- 
tion on the steep hill slope and 
of their age. Every panning of 
the scrapings from the sides of 
tivo orf these shows numerous but 
Vefry^^hfic grains of gold of very 
rich colour. There is also a tradi- 
tion that these pits were dug up 
Th^se have 


to be opened up and tH|^ reefs 
that were followed by the ancients, 
will have to be found and numer- 
ous assays made of the quartz of 
those* reefs, before a correct esti- 
mate can be formed of the exact 
value of the gold mine. The 
evidences obtained so far fully 
justify a detailed p'/ospecting of 
the area and a deep prospecting 
of this particular tract near Sirasi- 
nambedu, containing the old 
workings for gold. This schist- 
belt is very probably of a greater 
extent than is actually visible as 
out-crops near Sirasinambedu and 
Palachur. This point will have 
to be ascertained, the Cachinad 
Taluq also examined fof* d pos- 
sible occurrence therein, of any 
belt of schist of the Dharwar 
system. 

This discovery of the Sirasi- 
nambedu auriferous belt fully 
justifies further work being under- 
taken on the various lines suggest- 
ed in this Report. 


GOLD IN ASSAM 

Gold-dredging operations (« are 
also about to be undertaken in 
Assam, where, it is believed, the 
rivers of the Lakhimpur District 
offer possibilities which are worth 
exploiting* The district authori- 
ties have granted a license for the 
pui|>ose» t 
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Burma was upto now only 

famous for its. rubies, bin now it 

• • 

appears there has been found ^^old 
also. The samples of gold-quartz 
fou^d in the Mongpan State, one 
of the mar^ divisions of Upper 
Burma, have been forwarJerl 
to the Government Geological 
Department in Calcutta for ex- 
amination. We hope, the quartz 
will be found very rich in gold, 
as according to the Hindu My- 
thology, Burma was the kingdom 
of Indra, the king o^ gods and 
goddesses, the streets of which 
were^^ewn witn gold- leaves and 
the jewel-bedecked houses were 
built with bricks made of this 
precious metal. 

GOLD-DREDGING IN UPPER 
BURMA 

Some interesting inform .tioi; 
is given in the Indian Trade 
Journal of gold-dredging in Upper 
Burma. It is stated that k' - Iging 
for alluvial ^old was begun at 
Mj^kkhina on the Jrrav t Jdy at 
the end* of 1901, the company 
coAcerced in the enterprise, 
employing a dredger capable of 
dealing with 10,000 tons per waek. 
TJiey had a grant of 150 miles 
of the pver, and they were so 
th^ 1^ last 
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year, they employed two dredgers. 
The value of the gold won in 
1905 was just over Rs. ^9,000,, but, 
it is added that, the work has 
progressed little beyond*the stage 
of prospecting. A few years ago, 
it seemed as if alluviaf-gold would 
be found in large quantities in 
Upper Burma, as a gold-mine at 
Kyaukpazat, near Wantho, was 
giving good returns. But in 1903 
the pay “chute’* was lost and it 
has apparently not yet been struck 
again. 

GOi.DFlELDS IN HYDERABAD 

The returns of the Hutti Mines 
in the Nizam’.':. Dominions for 
the month of June, 1906, are as 
follows 2,100 tons of quartz 
crushed produced 903 ounces of 
gold ; 2,050 tons of tailings, cyani- 
ded produced 280 ounces, in May. 
The hist report of the Topuldodi 
Nizam’s Gold Mines shows quite 
a substantial amount of work 
dpne, with results distinctly en- 
couraging. Ancient workings of 
a most extensive character have 
been found, and Mr. Grey, the 
General Manager in India, is coh^ 
vinced that the quartz was of high 
grade. The fact that the old 
workings were at least 250 feef 
deep on the underline of the 
which, in those days, would hiyeV 
been regarded as 
of, itself quite suffieiw' 
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pitJsecuting the explorations with 
the utmost possible vigour. It is 
proposed \o send out at once an 
air-compressor plant for driving 
the roch-drins. Mr. (ircy con- 
cludes his report with the state- 
ment that b*" has every confidence 
in the future prosperity of the 
Company. Mr. (irey^ having put 
in 2^ years’ service in India, is 
returning to join the Board at 
home. He is succeeded in the 
Hutti Mine by Mr. W. S. Thomas ; 
Mr. Prideaux, Mr. Grey’s assistant 
in Hattl, takes charge of the 
Topuldodi-Mine. 


THE KOLAR GOLDFIELDS 

The Sr hoy of Foreign Methods 

Dr. W. F. Smeeth, the State 
Geologist and Chief Inspector of 
Mines to the Government of 
Mysore, now on furlough, has been 
permitted by the local authorities 
to receive a sum of 500 guineas 
from Messrs. John Taylor and 
Sons for services rendered to the 
Kolar Goldfields. The Mysore 
Goverhment have sanctioned the 
payment of £500 to Dr. Smeeth 
to go to Norway to learn the elec- 
triedk treatment of iron, to South 
^Africa to study the system of deep- 
level mining, and to Canada to 
)e«tf<juaint*^ himself with copper 


The report of the Mysore Mine 
for the past twelve months is 
quite an unique one, surpassing all 
previous records for the past 25J 
years. As is jusEy remar^'ed by 
the Superintendent, it is a “record 
of remarkable progress and success- 
ful development.” The reserves 
of^ ore increased last year from 
380,000 tons to*6T 3,000 tons. The 
mills ran without serious interrup- 
tion during the year, crushed 
195^^5^ tons of quartz for a pro- 
duction of 184,957 ounces of bar 
gold and treated 165,491 tons of 
tailings, resulting in an extraction 
of 20,432 ounces of gold. By these 
two processes, a total quantity 
^^5?3^9 ounces of bar or 
207,049,671 ounces of standard 
gold was obtained, which realised 
after the deduction of royalty, the 
sum of £764,587 5s. 6d. A heavy 
outlay has been incurred in con- 
nection with the new works to 
keep pace with the growing de- 
mands of the great undertking 
which the Mysore Mine has now 
become, and it cannot be question- 
ed that, the prospects of the mine 
fully warrant extra expenditure. 
It is, therefore, deemed necessary 
that further working capital 
should be provided. 
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W|>RLD’S OUTPUT OF 
GOLD 

The world’s, yield ut ^jld in 
1905, lin actual output, pass^/j all 
precedent, but, a single gold-field in 
Sou|h Africa, was practically res- 
ponsible for^ the* year’s advance. 
Outside Africa, although the cle- 
niand for gold was I'ctive. the 
worlcf’s gold producers did not 
contribute anything like a large 
amount. The total yield is cal- 
culated at 18,211,419 ozs., valued 

£77*35^4^^1 compared with 
16,739,448 ozs., valued at £71,105, 
825 in 190^. 'To last year’s total, 

Africw^ontribuLcd 5,495, r/S 

Australia in 1904 was second 
in production, but in 1905 it 
surrendered its place to the United 
States, which totalled 4,219,280 
ozs., Australia producing 4,155,138 
ozs. The only other h. ge produ- 
cer ii^Russia, which has long held 
the position of fourth in yield. 
For last year, it output was 
t, 100, 000 ozs., a loss of about 
100,000 ozs. compared with 1904, 
due to the disturbed state of the 
country. The two most import- 
ant^ points ihoicated these 

figures g^e : (i) d'hat the world’s 
ouiput^is not as limitless as many 
seem^to think ; and (2) that last 
year s addition was due to new 
developments, and not to *the 
growth in yields of the old 
pV>^ucers. 


^ ] 


According to officiaT statistics, 
the production of gold from the 
mines in India, for ‘the month of 
November, 1905, was as follows : — 
BaUighat ... 3*744 ounces 

Champion Reef 15,491 

Mysore ... 15,206 

Nandidrugh 4,970 

Urigaon ... ^ 

Klephaiu ... 84 ,, 

Most of the mine.s are owned 
by foreign capitalists. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF 
GOLD AND SILVER 

The total quantity of gold 
imported into British India from 
foreign countries in the month of 
April, 1906, was 147,287 ozs., 
valued at Rs. 92,50,868. The 
quant 'ty of gold exported amount- 
ed 114,174 ozs., valued at Rs. 
66,07,484. Of the imported gold, 
^*'^’795 valued at Rs. 

74 i 53 ’ 46 o, consisted of bullion, 
whilst of the remainder 25,943 ozs., 
valued at I^s. 15,28,178, represent- 
ed sovereigns and other British 
gold-coins. Of the exports* 
31,263 ozs., valued at Rs.17,59,484, 
represented bullion, British^ go Id- 
coin being represented • by 
82,208 ozs., valued at RsT 
48, 07,500, The total imports o| 
silver amounted to 11,533,557 
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vaUied at Rs. 2 , 30 i 7 *» 357 ? 
which 10,543,315 ozs., valued at 
Rs. 2,11 78,^98, represented bullion, 
and '82,026 ozs„ of the value of 
Rs. 2,18 977, represented Govern- 
ment of India Rupees. The total 
exports of ^silver amounted to 
1,360,631 ozs. valued at Rs. 
36,27,466, of which i, 35^?53^ 
valued at Rs. 36,22,750, represent- 
ed Government of India Rupees ; 
and 1,077 ozs., valued at Rs. 2,640 
British dollars, the remaining 
1,023 ozs., valued at Rs. 2,076, 
consisting of bar and other kinds 
of uncoined silver. 


GOLD-MINING COMPANIES 

The distinction previously held 
by the ‘Simmer and Jack’ of being 
the greatest gold-producer in the 
world, has during the past few 
months been attained by the 
‘Esperanza’ of Mexico. Not only 
iii the output but in profits-, the 
latter Company easily leads; but, 
share-holders have been officiall5' 
advised not to place too much 
reliance upon the permanent 
maintenance of these results. It is 
this inconsistent element which is 
in tile essential difference between 
the V properties of the Rand and 
thoseof othpr big gold-ftclds. It is 
Thipossible to estimate ahead, with 
|Oine approach to accuracy, what 
will* be , of a Rand 


mine, with the addition of many 
more stamps. For instance, the 
‘Angelo,’ now earning £200,000, 
per annum, should^ with the 
increase in its stamping ppwer, 
secure profits of £45®»®^^ 
num. The ‘Cason,’ which is being 
equipped with 220 stamps and 
tube-mills, should eapi £400,000 
per a*nnum ; while the ‘Nourse 
mine should increase its annual 
profits from £220,000 to £410,000. 
'I'hey are likely, with the ‘Simmer 
and Jack’ and ‘Robinson,’ at pre- 
sent earning £360,000 and £55^»^®® 
per annum respectively, to be the 
six great mines of the Rand, during 
the next two years. 

DIFFERENT MINERALS 
IN INDIA 

Information is furnished asto 
the existence of mica, coppef-ores, 
manganese, rutile, garnet, kyainte, 
limestone and marble in the 
Narnaul District. For mica the 
principal localities are said to be 
Ghatasher, Saraili, Panchnanta 
and Musmuta, covering an area 
of about 14 squares miles. The 
mica occurs in lenticular veins 
and mica “books” obtained attain 
a size of 9 in. by 6 in. * Asto 
copper-ores, they are said to be 
very widely distributed, and tbat 
they have been extensively worked 
in past times, is evidenced by the 



large h%imber of mines scattered 
throughout the district. The ores 
are said to be most numerous in 
the southerly portion of the district. 
The • mangan^e-depositb which 
occur* about Goela, Dargaka, 
Nangal and other places are said 
to be of some commercial import- 
ance, but t^eir distance from the 
Calcutta market render^ *the 
prospect of their exploitition 
rather remote. Rutile is believed 
to occur in some abundance in 
the Aravali-series and garnets 
arc also reported to be rather 
plentiful in the hills east of 
Ghatasher, though the colour is 
said not to be sufficiently good to 
rencf«» them markeiable. The 
kyainte obtained in the district, 
fetches from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per 
tola, according to the tcstimoiiy 
of the Patiala jewellers. Lime- 
stone and marble arc said to occur 
in great profusion an ^ ^’^ariety in 
the district. The black liioe-sU)ne 
is said to have a high reputation 
in the Delhi market, where it sell , 
at the high price of eight annas a 
maund. White and black marbles 
occur in several localltit^s and 
quarries are being worked in some 
of tj;iem, 

• THE TATA IRON AND 
• -STEEL COMPANY 


now declared to be satisfactory. 
We understand that the capital of 
the proposed company will be 
about 1 13 millions sterling: A 
prospectus inviting subscription 
to this, will be issued simul- 
taneously in Londoji, Bombay, 
and Calcutta. The works will be 
erected at Sini on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway, and the plant, in 
the first instance, will be laid 
down to turn-out 120,000 tons of 
pig-iron yearly, of which 70,000 
tons will be made into steel. 
The main feature of the under- 
taking will be the manufacture of 
stiel-rails for Indian Railways, the 
demand for which is large and 
continuous. Ore which is of the 
finest quality can be obtained 
from the range of Hills at Guru- 
maishini, some fifty miles from 
Sini, and the Government of 
India will build a railway to the 
mines. Lime-stone may probably 
have to be brought from Kutni, 
unless deposits are discovered 
nearer a hand. An abundant 
supply of coal will be available 
l 5 y rail from the Jherria fields. 
It is expected that the plant will 
be in wor]j:ing order three years^ 
hence. Colonel Stoddart, who is 
Chairman of the syndicate con- 
nected with the scheme, returns 
home shortly to arrange /for 
floating the Company., 


With regard to the 'Tata Iron 
afi^ Steel ^heme, prqspects are 
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II^ON-ORE IN MAYURBHANJ 

ME§sks. Tata & Sons’ Scheme 

No less than 88 per cent, of the 
iron-ore raised in India, is mined in 
Bengal, and it is mainly utilised 
by the ‘Barakar Iron and Steel 
Works.’ In the Central Provinces, 
native iron-melting on a small 
scale, still shows signs of vitality, 
but the total Indian production 
in 1904, was only 71,608 tons of 
ore; in fact, the vast iron-ore 
deposits of the country are as yet 
untapped. 

The experiments in which two 
American -xperts, brought out by 
the late lamented Mr. J. N. Tata, 
had so long been engaged, have 
given most satisfactory results. 
At present, only the ‘Baraka r Iron 
and Steel Works’ arc in the field 
with up-to-date appliances. These 
utilise most of the 88 per cent, of 
iron-ores raised in Bengal, out of 
the total out-put of Indian mines 
which amounted to only 71,608 
tons in 1904. In his report on 
mineral production, Mr. Holland 
states that, rich ore-bodies have 
been determined in tlje Mayur- 
bahanj-State, Orissa, and as the 
result of work conducted by 
Messrs. , C. P. Perin and C. M. 
Weld behalf of Messrs. Tata 
and S^ns, it^ has been decided to 
Effect iron and steel works at Sini 
on^ die Bengal Nagpur Railway 
^ M^yuirfehanj ore, 


in conjunction with fuel frlpm the 
Jherria coal-fields. The news must 
cheer up every patriotic heart. 

DISCOVERY OF IRON ORE 
IN THE PATIALA STATE 

A eery important deposit of 
iron-ore occurs in the Narnaul 
District of the Patiala State. 
Mr. P. N. Bose of the Geological 
Survey, who was sent to report 
on the geology of the district, 
states that the richest and most 
extensive ore-body is to be found 
in a low-ridge which runs from 
Chapra, seven miles soiiife^ of 
Narnaul to Jaunpur — a distance 
of two miles and a half. An 
analysis of an average sample 
made by Dr. Schulten indicates a 
high-grade ore ; and, Mr. Bose 
adds, there is an enormous extent 
of it. The ore, occurs as bands 
interbpdded with marble and 
schistoic rocks. It appears that, 
at one time, the ore was in great 
request in the neighbourhood and 
used to be carried far into 
Jaipur and Alwar State. There 
is not a single furnaefe now in ^the 
area. The chief obstacle, Mr. 
Bose thinks, in the way of exploit- 
ing all this wealth, is the absence 
of suitable coal any nearer Ihan 
Bengal. At the same time the 
freight on coal for long distances 
has just bc|:n reduced^and furth^ 
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reduction may be expected in the 
future. “Besides, iron works in 
the Punjab would command the 
markets of that Pro . ince and of 
Raj^utana anfl the United Provin- 
ces. But I doubt, if iron works 
on a large scale, are likely to be 
started in the IVinjab in the near 
future, since such works re<.|ulre 
very large capital, and since a 
•comfiMny is now being floated 
with a capital of two crores of 
rupees to work the iron-oics of 
the Mayurbhanj State, which are 
similar to those of Narnaul, but 
are more favourably situated in 
respect of coal.” But in any case, 
such extensive ore deposits, can- 
not re/naiii unutilised for ever, ai 1 
a simil^ar activity to that which 
characterises Barrakur,must sooner 
or later be displayed at Narnaul. 

MR. HOLLAR!) ON EXPORT 
OF RAW ORES 

An example of the loss 
occasioned to India by the export 
of raw metalliferous ore^' i quoted 
by Mr. Holland, Director, Geolo- 
gidal Survey of Indi.t in the 
January, 1906, number of the 
r^cor^s of his department. It 
seem^ that the value returned for 
chromite, a mineral which is.now 
being mined regularly* in Balu^ 
chistan, is 23s. per ton, whereas 
pri<;:€ a» an American or Eu- 


ropean port is about jQ3-i5s, 
That its worth in this country is 
not higher, is due to tlje ruijiment- 
ary condition in which metal- 
lurgical industries .of l^dia now 
find themselves. 


PETROLEUM IN INDIA 


The production of petroleum in 
India during 1904 was 118,491,382 
gallons (of which the production 
m Burma represents, 115,903,804 
gallons) compared with 87,859,096 
III the previous year. The rapid 
increase in production has natu- 
rally displaced some of the 
imported foreign-oil, of which 
only 70,590,858 gallons were in- 
troduced against 76,361,579 gallons 
in 1903. The reduction has been 
entirely on Russian oil, which 
fell from 65,434,324 to 42,266, 738 
gallon.^. At the same time, there 
has been a remarkable increase 
in the exports of petroleum from 
,747,834 gallons in 1903 to 3^787, 
677 gallons in 1904. 

The Biyma industry, with its 
remarkable expansion, has natu- 
rally affected the imports of 
foreign oil into India, the total 
quantity of which declined Jfrom 
76,361,579 gallons [n 1903 
70,590,858 gallons in 1904. 
reduction has, however^ 
entirely in ' Russian 
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hating been a marked increase 
during the same period in the 
imports oft oils from the Dutch 
East Indies. At the same time 
our ownt exports of petroleum 
show an increase from 747,834 
gallons in 19^3 to 3,787,677 gallons 
in 1904. 


GROWTH OF BURMA’S OIL 
INDUSTRY 

Some remarkable figures are 
published in the ^^Indian Trtide 
Journal regarding the imports 
of kerosene oil into India. In 
1896, Russia and the United States 
had practically the whole of the 
trade in their hands, the former 
country sending about 45^ 
million gallons being imported, 
while American oil had sunk to 
some 5 million gallons. From 
that time onward, however, 
Russian imports steadily declined, 
Sind in 1905, they sank to under 
8 million gallons, mainly owing 
to the anarchy at Batoum and 
the resulting destruction of the 
oil-works there. There had been 
no revival of trade with America 
in the intervening period, but 
last year, India took over 22 
Ynilliot;is of gallons ffom the States. 
The teason of the displacenient 
of Russian and American oil is 
to be found in the develop- 
Wells ia In 


1896, only 40,000 galldns of 
kerosene were shipped from 
Rangoon to India ; in 1905 the 
quantity was 47 millions. Borneo 
and Sumatra have also come in 
for a fair share of the trade in 
the last few years. The oil 
industry in Burfna is a notable 
example of the rapid expansion 
of a new industry. Ten years 
ago, the total production of the 
wells was less than 15 million 
gallons annually : now it is 
about ten times that quantity. 
Prices of kerosene have varied a 
great deal in the decade, but 
have lately declined, owing to 
competition. The highest^ ooint 
was touched in 1901, when the 
‘Victoria Brand’ from Burma 
fetched Rs. 3-1 1-5 per case of 
two tins : last year the average 
was only slightly over Rs. 2-12-0. 
Even at these " lower rates the 
trade is a very profitable one. 


SALTPETRE 

Saltpetre is an article which was 
once verv much in use through- 
out the world for making gun- 
powder. Though by the invention 
of dynamite and other more deadly 
explosives, which are made from, 
other materials, saltpetre is not 
any longer much used for that 
purpose, olher various uses bave 
been fomd fer tbiscartiyle 0^;^ - 
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the dJmand has remained equally ingredients, namely, — Potassiiim, 
great. Nitrogen, and Oxygen, is chemi- 

This is an article, looking very cal ly known as Potassium Nitrate, 
much like salt in cr 3 ^st'\lised form, impurities which are generally 

and •has a pq^uliarly bitter-taste. found mixed in it, are due to the 

A pile of white and well-refined defective or negligent way by 

saltpetre looks, from distant, exact- which it is prepare^ in the most 
ly •like a pile ojf salt, only it has primitive style in the country, 

crystals in it which ai;e not found T"he process of making saltpetre 

in salt. But all saltpetre is not is ver\i^ simple. The manufacturers 
pf white-colour. It has all different scrape out the earth of certain 
colours from grev to perfectly daz- places, known to be Saltpetre yield- 
zling white. The colour depends i**g» which they put over fire in 
upon the nature and proportion of big iron caldrons, which are per- 
impurities, which generall}^ are — manently fixed upon a hollow 
potash, sodium and other admix- made in the ground, sufficiently 
tures, which, if allowed to remain big to admit a large amount of 
in it, make it look muddy. Colour wood and coal for a fire sufficient 
affect^but litt le as to its usefulness, to make the water boll. When 

so far as gun-powder is concerned, boiling, they gradually take out 

but for other uses, the colour is re- the impurities as they come to the 

quired to be white. Very large surface by the action of the heat, 

quantities of this substance are ex- and continue the process until they 
ported to Europe for making crystal find that sufficient has been taken 
and glass-beads and other things of out to make it of the standard of 
luxi%y. For these purposes, while refre^ction required, 
c. lour is absolutely necessary, and There seems to be a good scope 
the makers of thcs<^ articles alwa^'^s for organised scientific enterprise 
gladly pay higher rates. *in this direction. 

Saltpetre of inferior kind, contain- 

inggreater salt but wlji tc 1,. colour, 

is very largely used in America CHROMITE ORE IN 

an^ other countries fo*- i reserving BELUCHISTAN 

meat atid very ^arge quantities are 
exported every year from India. 

There are several other uses of this ^ Promising Industry^ 

article and very large quantities are A Mineral industry in*Itidia^ 
shjpped to all parts of the world. with apparently great profpiS^ 
Ihismost useful article, which before it, is the exploitation 
i^ iDomposei chemicaHy of three chromite-deposits in 
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which were discovered only so 
recently as 1901. These deposits 
did not commence to be worked 
till 1903, when 284 tons were 
obtained of the mineral ; in 1904, 
however, the quantity of ore raised 
went upto 3,596 tons of the value 
of £4,137, a remarkable advance 
within the period of one year only. 
At present, the ore is being raised 
entirely for export to Europe — the 
principal concessionaire being an 
English Syndicate but, it is 
believed, that the spread of 
the chrome-tanning industry, now 
being organized in Madras, should 
create a local demand for large 
quantities of chromic-acid. The 
area of these chromite-deposits, at 
present being worked, aggregate 
some 820 acres, of which 660 acres 
are in the Quetta, Pishin District 
and 160 in the Zhob District. 


and to encourage private 'enter- 
prise to take a full share in the 
work of developing Mysore’s 
resources. 

MANGANESE ORE DEPOSITS 


The sunvey of t'ne known 
manganese ore deposits in India, 
recently carried out by the .geo- 
logical authorities, is said to shOw 
the existence of ore in quantities 
sufficient to meet the large export- 
trade in the richest varieties for 
many years to come, and of 
practically unlimited quantities 
of lower-grade, which, at present, 
price, would not pay for thq high 
transport-charges to Europe and 
America, but would be available 
for the requirements of steel 
manufactures in India, 


MANGANESE AND 
CHROMIUM 


MANGANESE INDUSTPEY 


Prospecting Licenses in Mysore 


The Mysore Government have 
modified the terms of*' perfecting 
licenses ’ and mining leases, 
particularly with regard to 
, manganese and chromium, in a 
waj» that should give a fillip to 
grivaie enterprise. This is one 
quite a variety of instances 


that show a determi- 
open thjp-. -p^royin^ np 


A Karnatak correspondent 
writes to the Indu Prakash : — 
“I have received the report of 
the manganese industry in 
Shimoga District of the Mysore 
State and will to-day gi'^e some 
idea about it to your readers. **A 
gentleman, by name Mr. Hamilton 
Holmes, was able to start a Com- 
pany, assisted by Messrs. Eardly 
Norton, ilaji Imiail Shett ||md 


many ptUerte, to whr|^ 
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Shimoga Manganese Mines. Steel 
is manufactured in England from 
manganese and owing to the close 
of mangaftef^e mine »n Russia, 
Indian mine-efres are now much in 
requisition in the English markets. 
The Sh imoga District being very 
ricli in manga^iese, the Com- 
pany is, it IS expected, making a 
very large profit. It has sent 
*1,500 tons of ore to IMarnia Goa 
harbour. It is said that the cost 
f(^r each ton of ore, from picking 
at the mines to delivering at 
Manna Goa, is not more th in 
twelve Rupees ; but, the net-profits 
on each ton expc'ited, do not 
amount to less +han thirty 
Rupees. Nearly 300 cart-load , 
carr^dng 150 tons, are daily 
carted to the Railway Station. 
This will give an idea of the 
extensive profits made by the 
Company. Special-trains are 
leavipg daily loaded with m^mga- 
nese. Four more Europeans 
have obtained prospecting licences 
in this District. But no native 
has secured any block. There 
is a danger of the Shimoga 
District being Europeanised like 
the Kolar District, and, therefore, 
the new Dewan wiii, I hope, 
pjefer native capitalists and 
agency to Europeans. In Khanapur 
TaluCjf of the Belgaum District, 
there are, I am told, good 
manganese mines and these have 
obtained by Dn. Boyce and 
from Governments^ 


MANGANESE ORE 
PRODUCTION 

India’s Rapid Advance 

Although manganese ore mining 
was started in India^ome thirteen 
years ago, it is only within the 
last three years, says a correspond- 
ent of the Times of India, that 
the exports of ore have reached a 
figure of any magnitude. So 
rapidly, indeed, has the industry 
advanced within this period that 
Ind.a now ranks second in the 
liot of manganese ore-producing 
countries, and it is confidently 
expected that the exports, for the 
present year, will not fall far 
short of a quarter of a million 
tons. 

This state of affairs has been 
brought about by three causes.— 
(i) the largely increased demapd for 
the mineral in the manufacture 
of a specially piepared steel, (ii) the 
falling-off of the Spanish supply, 
which, for many years, had stood 
•at 100,000 tons, annually, and 
(Hi) the troubles in Russia and 
the consequent closing of mines 
in that country. The two first 
causes are likely to remain, — in 
fact, the tendency of the first wiljl 
be to increase, as time goes on; 
but, the Russian indultry 
bound, sooner or lat^r, to* 
its effect felt in the Indian 

In the first place, tbe 
far as "freights; to 
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Anierica are concerned, has a 
very decided advantage. Then 
again, . owifig to the absence of 
steel-foundries in India, only high- 
grade or^ is , used, that is, ore 
yielding at least 50 per cent, 
mineral. The lower grades do 
not pav to export, and are conse- 
quently left undisturbed or 
dumped in the tailings. In 
Russia, on the contrary, the 
inferior ores can be disposed of to 
the various manufactories in that 
country, and, the lamentable 
waste one sees in Indian mines, is 
thus avoided. 

The Brazilian manganese ore 
trade, which is developing very 
rapidly, will also undoubtedly 
affect the Indian market, especi- 
ally in regard to the American 
demand, and possibly, with the 
numerous subsidised German 
steamship lines, trading between 
Germany and South American 
ports, the German als(». 

At present, mining operations 
are confined to the Madras 
Presidency, the Central Provinces, 
Central India, and Morma Goa, in 
Portuguese India. The Govern- 
ment of India Survey Department, 
who have just completed an 
exhaustive survey of the known 
deposits, report very favourably 
l:>oth • as regards quality and 
^quantity Of mineral available in 
these regions. So far, the term 
can ^rdly be applied to 
industry, a3, iwitb the excep- 


tion of a deep cutting at Kamptee 
in Nagpur, all the working are 
surfacial, — mere quarries in fact. 
This probably is due* to the fact 
that the present demand for ore 
is very great and that on new 
properties, this is the easiest way 
to obtain it e.^peditiously, ‘and 
also possibly to the disinclination, 
on the part of the owners, to spend 
large sums on expensive pla,r^t at 
so early a stage of the enterprise. 

Tlie method of working varies 
on the different properties. At 
Kajlidungri in the Yabua State, 
Central India, outside labour has 
to be imported. This is mainly 
due to the aversion of the Jocal 
Bhils to work seven days a week. 
Whole families are brought in, 
mostly" from Ajmere and Ahmeda- 
bad, and are paid at so much per 
100 cubic feet of clean mineral ; 
and, without working over-hard, 
a man can earn as much as seven 
annas per diem, while a Woman 
can earn half this sum. Children 
receive a lesser rate according to 
size. 

This method necessitates a 
great deal of supervision, and is 
somewhat expensive, as the train- 
fares of these people have t^l» be 
paid by the Company, ‘the huts 
must be provided for^ their 
accommodation, and, very often, 
after a few weeks’ work, they 
wish to return to their homes, 
and either run away or malinger, 
until they are disnfissed. 
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more satisfactory way appears to 
be the system employed at 
Kamptee. Here, all the labour 
is let out to. contractors, who are 
paid Ja fixed r^te for the mineral 
they 'turn out, and who make 
their own arrangements with 
thefr people, the^ Company merely 
supplying tjhe material to build 
the huts with. The coolies 
J;herriselves appear to prefet this 
method, and never dream of 
attempting ruses with the con- 
tractors. 

Bombay appears to have 
benefited considerably through 
this “boom” in manganese 
ore-^ over 70 per cent of the 
mineral being shipped through 
this port. 


C(mL IN BELUCHISTAN 


TVe working of the mineral 
d. ‘posits of Beluchlstan is •in its 
infancy, and is being undertaken 
by a few pioneer firms who are 
Parsis and Mahomedans, but there 
are indications that the c ‘ ploita- 
tion of coal and chrome-iron-ore 
is nbout to be takn up ^ y Syndi- 
cates. •In 1903, by simple me- 
tfiods^ 47^740 tons of coal were 
taken from the Beluchlstan miges, 
and in 1904, despite stoppages of 
work by severe weather in the 
last three months, the output was 
tons# The main output is 


from the Khost and Sharigh mines^ 
which are worked by the North- 
Western Railway, and these pro- 
duced 37,275 tons in 1903. and 
34,574 tons in 1904. During the 
past year, coal outcrops Rave been 
found in six places between Duki 
and Chumalang, the coal extract- 
ed being reported to be of excel- 
lent quality. Only one of these 
seams is at present being worked 
and that by a contractor, who 
finds a market for the coal in 
Loralai. Coal would probably 
displace wood-fuel throughout the 
province, if it were^not for the 
c /St, which IS kept up by frequent 
interruptions in transport arrange- 
ments, caused by bad weather. 
Improved means of communica- 
tion are therefore required, and 
Major Archer, the Officiating 
Commissioner, urges that the 
scheme for a tramway to certain 
mines, suggested many years ago, 
shoi’*d be now reconsidered. 


COAL IN UPPER BURMA 

In a paper by Mr. T. H. Hol- 
land on recent geological explora- 
tions, furnished to the Board of 
Scientific Advic, some particulars 
are given of the coal-deposits in 

the Northern Shan States oU 

♦ 

Upper Burma. The Namma 
Lashio fields were surveyed list ■ 
year, and the geological 
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discovered two new fields near 
Mansang and Mansle respectively. 
The largest thickness of any seam 
was 4|- feet, and the quality of 
the coal has apparently not been 
fully tested, but doubtless it is 
much the ^ame as that in the 
neighbouring fields. Unfortunately, 
coal in Upper Burma is not of the 
kind found in Bengal and other 
parts of India. We are told that, 
in the Lashio field, it is lignite in 
character with a large quantity 
of moisture and sometimes with 
a considerable amount of ash, 
resulting in a fuel of low grade, 
which can only be of local value 
on the railways after briquetting. 
The lignite in the Namma field 
is slightly better in quality, but is 
still unfit in its raw state for use 
in locomotives. The most impor- 
tant seam, however, varies in 
thickness from 7 to 17 feet, and 
as it has been proved for a dis- 
tance of 800 yards, the quantity 
available for working must be 
very large. Perhaps, in eburse of 
time, the manufacture of briquet- 
tes may be undertaken, and this 
kind of fuel can then be used on 
:he Burma Railways., One rather 
wonders, with the enormous out- 
put of petroleum in the Province, 
:hat oil-fuel has not been resorted 
both for locomotives and for 
riyeiSstearpers. In Russia, there 
is a large consumption of petro- 
leum on certain railways and on 
iVolga Sie^ers^ Satis- 


factory results have been gained 
from its use. 

COAL IN^ASSAM v 


A very good coal-mine has re- 
cently been diseJ^overed near Shil- 

f 

long. Here is a good field for 
capitalists. 

COAL IN EASTERN BENGAL 

The only coal-field in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam now exploited 
is, says a correspondent of the 
Indian Trade Journal^ the Mar- 
gherita coal, is sold to tea-gardens, 
one mile away from the colliery, 
at Rs. 13-8 a ton and 200 miles 
away at the same rate ; this is 
the only coal to be had in 
the new Province, at present. 
It is far removed from Pacca, 
Nara ingunge, Chittagong and 
other central parts x)f the Province. 
There is also a little coal extracted 
at Cheraponjee and sold in Shil- 
long at very high-rates. This 
Cherapoonjee coal-field contains 
one million tons ; but somQjtime 
must elapse before it ic opened 
out scientifically. The most <ex- 
tensive coal-field, and near the 
centre of the new Province, is 
the Garo Hills coal-field. The 
Daranaggiri coal-fields extend for 
twenty square-^mile% the av|^^ 
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thiqkness is 5 feet 6 inches, 7 feet PROSPECT OF COAL TRARE 


6 inches at Daranaggiri, and 3 feet 
6 inches in the Rengchi, and the 
total amourpt of coal is assumed 
to be, •by the Givernment Geolo- 
gical experts, 76 millions of tons. 
The correspondent suggests that 
Govtirnment shckuld do for the 
Garo-field, \^hat was done when 
the Umaria coal-field was opened 
out,— work it themselves for the 
first few years, and then sell it all 
to miners, at a fair-rate. To develop 
the field properly, it wall be 
necessary to build a railway from 
the Dacca-Mymensingh line to a 
point at the mouth of the 
Sumeswar River. There is a 
great ^<futLi:e for the Eastern 
Province^ and if this Garo-coal 
should prove suitable for carriage 
in ocean-going steamers, it can 
be carried from the mouth of the 
Sumeswar River to Chittagong 
for export, at the low-rate of 
Rs. 3* a ton, appro^i imately ; the 
coal ought to be landed af the 
mouth of the Sumeswar l^iv'^er 
at Rs. 3-8 a ton with nrofit, 
making the rate to Chiilagong 
Rs. 6-8 a ton. This place 

Chittagong on an equal footing 
withi Calcutta, in regemd .0 price 
of coal f6r export. 


IN INDIA 

The Indian coal-trad^ appears 
to be still in a bad way. At the 
annual-meeting of Jthe Indian 
Mining Association for 1904, the 
burden of song of most of the , 
speakers was pitched in a despond- 
ent note. Though there has been 
some increase in the total output of 
1903 upon that of 1902, prices 
have not come upto expectations. 
Like ^he tea-industry, over-produc- 
tion is generally believed to be 
responsible for the prevailing low 
prices of Indian coal. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Cable in his 
budget-speech in the Viceroy 
Council, 1904, observed, — 

“The trade in coal at the 
present moment presents a very 
curious spectacle. On the one 
hand, collieries in Bengal are, 
with few exceptions, being worked 
on the barest margin or being 
closed altogether, while, on the 
other hand, coal from abroad is 
being delivered almost at our 
doors”. 

in 1905-06, the exports of coal 
and coke from India, cxeeedcKl 
all records in respect of 
quantity and value. Tho 
quantity previously ship|»ed^.^|^ 
tons in 
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the largest value of shipments 
was Rs. 59*39 lakhs in 1900-0T. 
The record attained in 1905-06 
was 837,251 tons with a value of 
Rs, 65*81 lakhs, which figures 
exceed those for 1904-05 by 40*7 
per cent. in«quantity, and 41*4 per 
cent, in value. 


A GEOLOGICAL FIND IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES 

A correspondent writes : — The 
Central Provinces have, of late 
years, been brought much before 
the public notice in regard to their 
mineral-wealth. The Sleemana- 
bad District, however, which lies 
rather to the north-east of Jubbul- 
pore, has been much neglected. 
During the last three or four years, 
Mr. Dutt, of Jubbulpore, has been 
very active in searching for ore- 
deposits. The result of his research- 
es has been the discovery of the 
mineral fluosspar or fluorUe\ which 
though common in many parts p{ 
the world, is quite a rarity in India. 
This has been reported on by the 
Geological Survey Of India in 
their Miscellaneous Notes publish- 
ed early this year. The occurrence 
is a series of parallel metallifer- 
otts veins, striking in a north-west 
direction, through dolomitic lime- 
stones of Archfean Age. Whilst 
Oj^ning tip these deposits^ other 
.were dfecot^d» »«ch 

•r» ' ' \ ' 


as : —Chalcupyriie Tetrahedrite^ 
galena^ pyrite and barite^ with 
malachite, azurite, chryscolla and 
oxides of iron and small pockets 
manganese. Mr. ^A. Why^e, of 
Raniganj, found a rock (17*782) 
near the Erie Pit which the Geo- 
logical Survey . described as a 
quart z-felurite or quaHz porphyry. 
The mineral which is causing a 
considerable stir in this district, 
is copper ore, which has been 
discovered in a vein, and by 
means of a diamond drill is being 
further proved. It is understood 
that Mr. Dutt is working in con- 
junction with the firm of Messrs. 
Burn & Co. of Calcutta. , The 
copper-reef so far disco vef/^d, lies 
close to the surface, and has been 
proved by means of shallow trial 
shafts, and a heading or gallery 
has been driven a short way into 
it. The mineral brought to the 
surface is of very fair quality, and 
it is understood that an English 
expert is to come out and report 
on the value of the find. 


COPPER IN INDIA 

• 

Copper was former!/ smelted 
in considerable quantities ^ in 
South India, in Rajputan^ an^ 
at* various parts of the outer 
Himalyas ^Kulu, Garhwal, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan). Indigenous 
Copper * has> hrfwever, 
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completely sup-planted of recent 
years, “by the imported material. 
The average value of copper, 
imported cfurmg the 3 or 4 
year^ has beon over one million 
sterling per annum. 

The current high prices of 
coj^per should serve to encourage 
continuous * prospecting for ^he 
metal in India. The (ieological 
Depc^rtment have been busy 
during the past few years in 
exploring for coal and mineral 
deposits generally, but they have 
not, 30 far, discovered rich copper- 
lodes. The work of examining 
likely localities will doubtless 
continue, and among these are 
the hijis to the west of Sini, th' 
Railway Junction, where the Tata 
Iron and Steel Works are to be 
erected. There will be no lack 
of prospectors, if scientific reports 
regarding copper-deposits are 
favourable in the areas under 
examination. 

TIN 

( AN YLxtrxct ) 

Tfti has a wider d'-^riibution 
than is generally recognised, and 
its minerals are often overlooked 
through the difficulty in distin- 
guishing them from other heavy 
minerals. It exists in nature as 
a compound known as Cassiterite 
Of’ Tin is plentifully 


found in the Malayan States. 
Isolated crystals of Cassiterite 
have been recently fbund* ip the 
Palanpur State (Bombay Presi- 
dency). Tin has ateo b^en known 
to be produced in Burma and 
the Hazaribagh Distflct of Chota 
Nagpur from river-sands by native 
iron-smelters, in addition to the 
existence of ores in situ. 

The principal deposit, which has 
either been wrongly described, 
or has received less attention than 
it deserves, occurs in the Palgany 
Estate, near the Barakar river. 

The average amount of tin-ore, 
raised per year in Burma, for 
the period 1898-1903, has been 
1,645 cwts. (82*5 tons) valued at 
£6,876. The metal is exported 
mainly in the form of block-tin, 
almost all of its going to the 
Straits Settlements. 

The tin exported from Burma 
is a small quantity compared to 
the requirements of the country. 
Cornwall and Devon, in England, 
are famous for their tin produc- 
tion. 

The amount of foreign un- 
wrought block-tin imported to 
India during the period 1898-1903, 
averages 27,000 cwts., valued at 
£1,37,000 for one year. 

As regards the prospects of 
tin-mining in Burma, it maybe 
worth notice that the •countiy in , 
which the ore occurs Ue$ in 
belt connecting Yunpan, i 

south-west province Cbi^ : 
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which tin-mining is said to 
support a large population, and 
the , w^ell-kliown tin-ore deposits 
of the Straits Settlements to the 
South, fn^m which in 1903, 54 per 
cent, of the world’s supply of tin 
was obtained. 

The newly discovered mine in 
Palanpur (Bombay) covers a large 
ground. Its prospecting has been 
taken in hand by some Bombay 
merchants, and we may look 
forward for some very profitable 
results. 

GADOLINITE 

A VERY RARE AND VALUABLE METAL 

Gadolinite (named after Gadolin^ 
a Russian chemist) is a rare but 
valuable substance. It is a com- 
pound mainly composed of the 
three elements (i) Berellium (2) 
Yttrium {3) Cerium. 

The Calcutta gas-jets have late- 
ly Been covered with a Yttrium 
and Cerium netting and the lights 
have thereby been rendered more 
powerful and the flame more 
brilliant and whitish. 

Cerium is chiefly obtained from 
another mineral substance known 
as Monasite (Phosphate of Cerium). 
The "percentage of Yttrium is 
greater than Cerium in Gadolinite. 
Formerly, it existed only in some 
parts of Norway and Sweden and 
, the of the American 


river, Colorado. A mine of Gado- 
linite has been recently discovered 
in Bombay, which extends over a 
wide territory and wMl, in future, 
prove a great source of proiit to 
those engaged in it. A ton of 
Monasite sells at Rs. 3,000. The 
Bombay Gadolinite will not surely 
fetch a lower price. Gadolinite 
does not require steam-engines, 
boilers and other elaborate exr 
pensive apparatus. It exists chief- 
ly on the surface of the soil and 
the rock with which it is found 
in combination, is very soft and 
may easily be crushed down. 
Thus, this industry does not re- 
quire a big capital or any superior 
mechanical qualificationsv for its 
working. The extensive use of 
gaslight in the civilized world 
will always provide a profitable 
market for Gadolinite. 

DIAMONDS DEARER 

It is no exaggeration to say that, 
in twenty-five years, there will be 
as much locked-up capital in a 
diamond necklace as there is in 
the average industrial concern 
day, and these stones will bd sold 
at such a fabulous price as to be 
beyond the reach of any but the 
richest of the rich. During the 
past two years, the price of dia- 
monds has jumped up 25 per cent ; 
during the past six monthsithe 
price has risen lo’ljer centJ; ‘in 
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another two years diamonds will 
be another 20 per cent, dearer. 
Two years ago 2-grain (| carat) 
stones coulcf br purch:^ ed for £1^ 
a carat. Now*they are £22 los., 
while 4 carat stones have gone up 
from £21 a carat to £32 or £33. 
Several of the lafgest firms, with 
sufficient foresight and capital, 
have, for the last two yeais, been 
Steadflly buying as many diamonds 
as they could get, to safeguard 
themselves against this rise. I'he 
reason for the rise in the price of 
diamonds is that, the mines are 
becoming less productive, al- 
though producing finer stones — 
whiter and mor* brilliant. Emer- 
alds h^lve gone up 50 per cent 
and ther^ has also been a big in- 
crease in the price of pearls and 
rubies. 


DIAMOND MINING IN 
• CENTRAL INDIA 

The last number of the Records 
of the Indian Geological Survey 
Department contains^!* mierest- 
ing paper ort ^he Geology of the 
Native State of Panna 'x Central 
India, with special reference to 
the diamond mining industry of 
the State. The principal diamond- 
yielding lacalities are the follow- 
ing 

In the Panna State — Shahi- 
dan^ Maraia, Bandi, 


Bhowanipur, Harduarpur, Sri- 
nagar, Ogra, Mankapur, Maj- 
gama. Old Panna, Ch^ta Manak- 
pur, Kalianpur, Ganeshpur, 
Radhapur, ♦ Hardua, •Balepur, 
Itwa, Birjpur, and Udesua. 

In the Chankafli State — 
Khameria, Ranipur, Patto and 
Brajaria. 

In the Chobpur State — Dia, 
Scha and Jhanda. 

In the Patar Keshat State — 
Majgawan and Bauari, 

In the Kothi State — Jhanda and 
Naigr wa. 

'^he methods of working at 
these localities are classified 
as ^direct workings,’ ‘shallow 
(surGce) workings,’ and ‘alluvial 
workings.’ The disposal of the 
diamonds are regulated in the 
following manner. The dia- 
monds are sold by auction at 
Panna at the beginning of each 
month. In the case of stones of 
less tnan 6 rath in weight, the 
owner obtains three quarters of 
the price and the State one 
c>uarter. After the highest bid^ 
the original owner has the option 
of buying the stone at that figure. 
Stones of 6 *ratts and over, are the 
property of the State. The finder 
in this case gets one quarter of 
the value. The majority of the 
Panna diamonds are said •to • be 
either of a brilliant white,* such ^ 
as is very seldom met with in 
South African gems, or are Qf<* 
that still more beautiful bluc^ 
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whke, which is quite unknown 
amongst South African specimens 
and are ve**y seldom clouded or 
flamed. Their commonest defect, 
from whioh, it is said^. very few 
are entirely free, consists in the 
presence of ^spotsj' which are 
black opaque inclusions of jagged 
outline. Owing to this defect, a 
large number of stones are unfit 
for the European market, though 
they are saleable in India. Of 
the ‘direct’ workings, those at 
Shahidan, near Panna, are said to 
be by far the most productive ; 
the workings at Bhowanipur give, 
at present, the best return amongst 
the ‘surface’ or ‘shallow’ work- 
ings ; while the ‘alluvial’ workings 
that give the best yield as regards 
quantity and a good average 
weight, are those of Itwa. 

DIAMONDS IN INDIA 

Mr. E. Vredenburg, Deputy 
Superintendent, Geological Survey, 
last year (1905) made an examina- 
tion of the Panna diamond-bearing 
tract, and has prepared a long 
report on jthe mode of occurence 
of the gem-stones, and the present 
state of the industry, with sug- 
gestioas^ for improving the 
methods of mining. The report 
will be published as a special 
:>Memoir. The report contains a 
|tccotmt bl th^ pf 


the Bundelkhand States. The 
diamond in the conglomerates, 
like the associated large pebbles 
of lighter rocks, are d^irived from 
older rocks, and the original 
home of the gem is still unknown, 
though, a precise recognition of 
the associated pebbles will gradu- 
ally. indicate the direction in 
which the mother-rock once 
occurred and possibly still exists. 
The most characteristic pebbles 
in the diamondiferous con- 
glomerates are the jasper-pebbles, 
derived from the Bijawar-forma- 
tion and the vein-quartz similar 
to that traversing the Bundel- 
khand granites, the latter being 
especially abundant in' the 
conglomerate lying above the 
Rewa sand-stone. Besides the 
diamonds lying still embedded in 
the conglomerates, others are 
found in the neighbouring detritus 
derived from the disintegration 
of the Vindhyan beds. The 
workings are developed accord- 
ingly,— some with a view to the 
removal of the undisturbed 
conglomerate, and others with 
the intention of recovering the 
diamonds included ,in the more 
recently distributed detritus. 

The undisturbed conglomerate 
is often covered by considerable 
thicknesses of younger Vidhyan 
rocks, and is reached by workings 
which are often, but not always> 
deep. These are referred to by 
Mr. Vredenburg as direct 
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ings”. In other places the 
overlying younger rocks have 
been removed by weather-agents, 
and ^ the * conglomerate^ thus 
, exposed at the^surface is available 
for “shallow workings.” In the 
detritus removed from the original 
conglomerate anti deposited river 
valleys, the diamonds may • be 
reached by superficial shallow, 
or comparatively deep working 
and they may be all spoken of 
conveniently as “alluvial work- 
ings.” Mr. Vredenburg has given 
ail interesting series of statistical 
results with regard to the crystallo- 
graphic characters, weight, lustre, 
colour and origm of the diamonds 
colleclied during the quarter i 
which he examined the area. 
The area immediately around 
Panna appears to be still the 
richest part of the field. Besides 
various improvements possible by 
more . systematic organisation of 
the shallower workings. Mr. 
Vredenburg points out that the 
constancy of the conglomerate 
over large areas, and th. regu- 
larity of the gently inclinde 
strata y would permit^ ot sinking 
deep-shafts t# ihe dip, with a view 
to mining out the diamoiidiferous 
cryiglomerate on a plan common 
to ail bedded deposits. The 
extension of this work in the 
direction of the dip, would natur- 
ally depend on the results 
ot^ined in the shallower shafts 
| Wt^ r^gl^^to the persistence of 


the diamonds with the conglo- 
merate. Judging by the present 
cost of working and the estimated 
average return in diamonds, 
there appears to be a# distinct 
margin of profit to be expected 
from systematic mifting opera- 
tions of depths down to 200 to 
300 feet. The work should, of 
course, be commenced on an 
experimental stage, and under 
the management of a competent 
mining engineer. 

FORMATION OF DIAMONDI- 
FEROUS ROCKS 

♦ . 

Regarding the formation of dia- 
monds, Mr. Dinkar G. Joshi of Sa- 
tara, writes — The theory of the 
meteoric origin of these diamondi- 
ferous rocks is a most suggestive 
theorv, and is perhaps borne out 
by a scientific examination of tl^e 
Kimberley beds in South Africa. 

^ The public may not be aware 
%hat we have also similar rock- 
formations in India. In the 
Nizam’s Dominions, for in* 
stance, {viHe Watt’s Dictionary 
of Economic Products of lndia» 
Vol. Ill, page 98), we have a 
series of rocks which resemble the 
Kimberley-Group, and wWcht at 
one time, supplied valuable diaK 

monds, including the famous 
Kohinoar, But these bear a 
finite known relatioii 5 
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geological formations encasing 
them ; and the stones never ex- 
ploded or ^cracked on exposure 
to the air, — a circumstance which 
somewhat militates against the 
meteoric-theory. The same is^ 
also, I presufne, the case with the 
Panna-fields, in Bundelkhand. 
The point is, however, one of 
great practical importance and 
will, it is to be hoped, receive 
further elucidation. 


RED SAND 

A kind of red-sand has been 
found in Cape Comorin. The 
clebrated firm of Messrs, Parry & 
Co., of Madras, are exporting it 
to London, where it is being utilis- 
ed in plastering. It is being sold 
,at Rs. 40 per ton. 

GLAZED CROCKERY FOR 
INDIA 

An Indian resident in Singapore 
has been studying the ‘process of 
manufacturing the cheap kind of 
glazed -crockery which the Chinese 
send to India and which are 
largfely^ used here. It appears 
that, for .inferior ware, a high 
degree of purity in the clay is 
<Iiot insisted upon, and the sugges- 
ai^ordingly made th^t 
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clay containing red-earth or red 
oxide of iron, such as is found in 
large quantities in several places 
on the West Coast of the Madras 
Presidency, could’ be utilised. 
While the Indian potter’s wheel 
is primitive for the moulding of 
the clay, the Chinese cost only a 
few, Rupees, and their use could 
easily be learned by the average 
potter. The colouring materials 
employed by the Chinese are not 
selected for aesthetic effect, but 
for their cheapness, red-oxide of 
iron being commonly employed. 
The glaze is made of paddy-husk, 
lime and clay, which are convert- 
ed, by the addition of water, rnto 
a thick-liquid. The wares, having 
been dipped in this preparation, 
are put in a kiln, built of common 
raw-bricks. A kiln, capable of 
turning out Rs. 300 worth of 
crockery at a time, could be built 
for Rs. 400. The whole cost of 
a pottery-producing-establishment 
shoulcf not exceed Rs. 1,000. 

KHARI AND SAJJI-MATI 

Besides Sodium Chloride, ot'ner 
salts of soda, notably the Sulphate 
(Khari) and Carbonate {Bajji)^ 
accumulate in the soil of ai^eas 
where the climate is dry, and 
both the Sulphate and the Carbon- 
ate are prominent amongst the 
Sodic Compounds in t'he brinelot 
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the Raj pu tana Salt Lakes. A 
conspicuous instance of a salt-lake 
in which the Carbonate is most 
prominent h the crater like Lonar 
Lak^ occuriig as a roughly 
circular depression, in the r 3 eccan 
trap-flows of Berar. 

Besides the wnpure Sajji-mati\ 
of which Considerable quantities 
are still in use, the trade-statistics 
•shoMT that its imports are distinctly 
increasing, and that common 
country Sajj-i is gradually being 
displaced. 

F’^r information concerning 
the alkali-compounds used and 
manufactured in India, see. Agri- 
cultural Ledger, No. 5 of 1902, 
published by the Reporter on 
Economic Products, Calcutta — 
(Holland's Mineral Production of 
India). 

SODA AND SAJIMATJ 

• (FULLERS EARTH) 

• 

A correspondent write*^ in the 
Bengalee : - -‘I possess some land 
in Ghazipur which proauces soda 
and sajimaU in abundance. I 
beg to Invite the cpii>i.^ns of ex- 
perts as to the best use that can 
be nrade of them with detailed 
process. 


• k 


Its uses as an IifDUsrVv 

Mica is a rising industry in 
India. It requires a big capital 
to start with. Rupee^ twenty-five 
thousand (Rs. 25,000) at the 
least is required. The percentage 
of profit increases with the increase 
in capital. 

India is the largest producer of 
mica in the world and the mines 
of Hazaribagh, Gaya and 
Monghyr share with those of 
Nellore in Madras, over 99, p.c. of 
ti e Indian total, which amounted 
in 1904-05 to 19,575 cwts., valued 
£5 cwt., — a total much 

greater than that of the two chief 
competitors — the United States 
and Canada comb'ned. Mica- 
mining in Nellore continues to 
be the most flourishing mineral 
industry in Madras. Mica-mining 
was, untill lately, the monopoly 
of India, but now Canada, the 
United States and Brazil are 
j>roducing mica. In Canada and 
the U. S. A., the supply falls 
short of the demand but still 
there is some talk of a prohibitive 
import-tariff to check the import of 
Indian mica into America. New 
York and London are the two great 
mica-markets in the world. |n ^900, 
1700 tons of mica woyth £*7 5*000 
were exported to Londom One* 
half came from Bengal and 
remaining half from Madras, 
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Those engaged in mica-industry 
in this country might be interested 
to learn t^at there is a growing 
demand for mica in the Australian 
Commonwealth, especially in 
industries connected with electri- 
city. Pricey are high and, we 
should fancy that the Common- 
wealth would be a good customer 
for the Indian product, the 
working and “^output of which is 
steadily increasing yearly. In 
Chatkura in Gaya, the Government 
has lately granted a licence for 
prospecting. At the end of 1904; 
there were some three score 
of applications for rnica-mining 
leases in Hazaribagh, under consi- 
deration of the district authorities, 
of which a large number had been 
granted. 

Mica is found in hilly regions. 
Mica-mines in Bengal are situated 
in the hills surrounded by forests 
and having very few inhabitants. 

In 1901, Bengal produced Rs. 
25,50,000 worth of mica. The 
smslll Kodarma, about 300 miles 
from Calcutta, is now a centre of 
Mica-mining. This mining terri- 
tory lies some miles to the south 
of the Nowada Station .of the E. I. 
Railway. . The E. I. Railway is 
constructing a branch-line to the 
Mica-6elds. Mineralogists detect 
the , presence of Mica-mines by 
ch^mital ai\a lysis of the soil and 
by examining the surface of the 
jjround, Indian (Native Indian) 

of 


! 

Mica-mines by looking for particles 
of mica on the ground after heavy 
rains. 

Mica-mines are found about 200 
to 600 cubits below the ground. 
As mining goes on, water oozes 
out from below, but is quickly 
pumped out. Mica is found imbed- 
ed in rocks, which kre pounded 
down by mortars, or, when very 
hard, blown up by dynamite. ,.Red, 
black, white'^and other varieties of 
mica are found in the mines. The 
rocks are cut in the form of blocks 
and are sent to the Factory. 
These blocks are classified in 
seven classes : — 

Special class blocks measuring over 35 Sq. in. 


ISl 


„ 

2nd , 


< M 16 



. ft 10 

4th 

• > J 

, 6 

5th „ 

M 

» M 4 

6lh ,, 


> M 2 


These are again divided into 
two classes according to quality. 
The mica-blocks are packed in 
boxes^ each containing i Md. 
10 srs. of mica and they are sent 
to London, via Calcutta. 

Uses of Mica 

Mica is used : — 

1. In industries connected viith 
electricity. 

2. As a substitute foi; »glass. 
Mica does not* burst with excessive 
heat. like glass. 

3. To cover the sides of vessels, 
in which boiling-water is kept up 
in steam-eAgincs, 
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4. In many other parts of steam- 
engines. 

5. Toys of many kinds are made 
in India of mica. 

6. Ks omarrtent In Delhi and 
Patna. 

7^. For chimnevs in Europe. 

8. As an Jngr^dient of an ex- 
plosive like dynamite called “Mica 
Powder’*. Experiments are l>eing 
carried on to melt mica into any 
desired form, which, if snccessfnl, 
w(vald create a revolution in the 
vnica-industry. 

Prices of Mic\ in I.ondon 

It is sold at very high prices in 
Loadon. Spec oil Class per pound 
Rs. 7-^8 -o ; 1st. Class — Rs. 5-4-0 : 
2nd Class —Rs. 3-12-0 ; 3rd Class 
Rs. 2-10-0 ; 4th Class — Rs. 1-8-0; 
5th Class — 8 As. ; 6th, Class - -6 As. 

'The inferior 4101 lity sells at 
half the above rates. The 
management of most of the 
MictP-mincs is in the control of 
Europeans and the profif they 
make is immenst* It is .a pity 
that the attention of the capitalists 
of our country is not dn\.cted to 
this potent source of 

DECMNE OF INDIAN MICA 
EXPORTS 


The exports of Indian Mica 
have been steadily decreasing in 
value, from^ 1895 to the present 
and that of Canada has been 


almost as steadily increasing* so 
that, wherea.s in 1895, value 
of Indian Mica was nearly* three 
times that of Canadian, in 1904. 
Canadian stood • higher than 
Indian. 


MICA PROSPECTING RULES 
AND LICENSES 

fhe rules for the grant of 
prospecting licenses and mining 
lease*' for Mica in Bengal were 
rc'dsed in April 1902 and are 
printed in extenso with those for 
Madras in the Memoir on Indian 
Mica, published by the Geological 
Survey in 1902. The important 
changes introduced in the rules 
were : — 

(1) The levy of a royalty in the 
case of prospecting licenses at the 
rate of 5 per cent, on the sale 
value of Mica ; 

(2) The abolition of the system 
of putting up leases of Mica- 
snines to auction, and provision 
for restricting operators to ap- 
proved methods ; 

(3) The 'raising of the maxi- 
mum period of leases to 30 years ; 

(4) The grant of power to 
lessees to relinquish their grants 
during the currency of theii* leases. 

Of the prospectiftg Hcensas 
issued during the period 
1903, seven were gmnted . 
Ncllore, four in 
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in ‘Godavari, and one in the 
Tinnevelly District, Madras Presi- 
dency. In <^he Central Provinces, 
one was granted in each of 
the tliree Districts — lialaghat, 
Hoshangabad, and Chhindwara. 
In Burma, oTac license was issued 
for each of the two districts of 
Magwe and Mandalay, and two 
each for Myitkyina and the 
Ruby-mines District. In Assam, 
one license was granted in the 
Khasia and Jalntia Hills. In Ra j- 
putna, four licenses were granted 
in Ajmer-Merwara, making a 
total of 27 licenses, covering 
3,223 square miles. 


IMPORT OF CORAL 

The Collector of Customs, Cal- 
cutta, Informs that the quantity 
of coral imported in year 1905 
(126,023 lbs.) is lower by 29 per 
cent, than in the previous year, 
and represents the smallest imr 
portations since 1885-86 ; but 
prices were higher. The Sicilian 
fisheries are reported to have 
failed, the banks being practically 
exhausted. Japan also has not 
been able to respond to the de- 
mand, Here exorbitant prices 
are asked for good qualities, but 
although they are higher than 
buyers are willing to pay, the 
is still good, specially 
^nd Tibet, Generally, 


imports were interfered with by 
the growing demand for artificial 
Coral, which has become a severe 
competitor of the genuine article. 
How severe is the> compet^ion, 
may be judged from the fact that, 
the value for artificial Coral 
imported in the -past year was 
only 27.8 per cent, less than the 
total value of the real Coral. 


SYLHET-LIME AND CEMENT 

A recent development of impor- 
tance has occurred in quarrying 
the nummulitic limestones of the 
Khasia and Jaintia Hills, paftly for 
use in the manufacture of Lime, 
popularl}^ known as the ‘Sylhet- 
Lime,’ or for use as simple lime- 
stone, and partly for the manu- 
facture of Cement near Calcutta. 
In 1898, the amount of limestone 
quarried in this District was 
estimated at 61,105 tons, but 
considerable fluctuations were 
shown in subsequent years, with 
a general Improvement to 88,675 
tons in 1903. — Holland: Mineral 
Production of iNDi^y. 

SUTNA OR KATNI LIME ^ 

For some of the quarries in 
Lower Vindhyan limestone near 
Katrti, returns are available 



1901, when the quantity raised 
was 28,000 tons, followed by 
30,091 tons in 1902, and 35,238 
tons in 1^03 A b^i'cstone of 
Upp|r Vindliyan a^e is bein^^ 
worked near Sutna by a Joint Stock 
Company, but much of the mate- 
ricQ^is carried by rail to the liara- 
kar Iron Works, a distance of ^530 
miles, where it is used a^ flux: 
*in tUe blast lurnaces. — 

MINERAL-PAIN'rS 

Upto the present, the manu- 
facture of Mlneral-pamts appears 
to be very smaM, compared to the 
demand and the natural resource > 
in minerals appartmtly suitable. 
In the Jabalpur District, Mineral- 
paint works are utilizing the soft 
hemal iles of Jaull, and are drawing 
supplies of yellow ochre from the 
Panrta Stale, whilst slmilai ^vo»•ks 
near Calcutta are dependent 
largely on imported material. 

Ochres, red, yellow and oi other 
colours, are commonl}' -.ed by 
natives in many parts of the 
country, in a crude or simply 
levigated-focru and are known 
under Jthe generic naiiic geru, A 
cpmmon source of supply is the 
Laiefiie in the Peninsula and 
Burn^a, but well-dehned ochres 
occur in deposits of various 
geological ages down to the 
Aji^chapn hematiles. In Trichi- 
District, yellow ochre is 


obtained from the Cretad^ous 
rocks, and in Burma large deposits 
are known amongst the Tertiary 
beds of the Mylngyan District. 

A black-slate near Hishengarh 
has been successful l}^ tried on 
the Rajputana-Malfva Railway. 
Barytes^ used as a substitute or 
adulterant for “white lead,” is 
obtainiible in quantity near 
Alangayam in the Salem District 
and in the Jabalpur District, but 
no attempts have been made to 
turn the deposits to account for 
pain -making. 

Or^hiiiienly the yellow Sulphide 
ol Arsenic, is largely imported 
into Burma from Western China 
for use mainly as a pigment. „ 
During the six years, 1897-98 to 
1902-03, the average annual 
imports across the Indian frontier 
amounted to 9,551 cwts., at an 
estimated value of £11,470, or 
24 shillings per cwt. The last 
three years ha ,e shown a decided 
increase in the trade, with, 
.however, an average reduction 
•in the price per cwt. 

The mineral is used as a pig- 
ment in the manufacture of Indian^ 
ornamental lac-wares and the 
Burmese lacquer-work, in which 
the favourite greens of the Pagaii- 
workers are produced by mixtures 
of indigo and orpiment^ knd the 
so called g()ld-lacqu*er of Prottie,,. 
by powdered orpiment and gnttt. 
It is used also for the designs o# 
the Afridi wax-cloths* — 
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. MINERAL-WATERS 

Instructive Hints 

One curious feature in con- 
nection with Indian minerals, is 
the neglect 'of our numerous hot 
and mineral-springs. To what 
extent the value of these is purely 
fanciful, is a matter of small 
concern for the time being ; for 
whether they have the medicinal 
properties claimed for them or not, 
there is no doubt that well-adver- 
tised mineral-waters * have an 
economic value, and numerous 
varieties from Europe and Japan 
are scattered over India, and 
brought to the continual notice 
of the travelling-public in all rail- 
way refreshment-rooms. Natives 
of India have for many ages 
recognised a value in mineral- 
waters and in the hot-springs 
which are often charged with 
more than usual quantities of 
mineral matter. Generally, it rriay 
be said that Indian hot-springs, 
often sulphurious, are common 
throughout the Tertiary areas of 
Sind and Baluchistan on one side 
and of Assam and Bufma on the 
other, in the distribution being 
similar (and perhaps dependent 
on similar causes) to the distribu- 
tion c?f petroleum, with its cons- 
tant associates of salt and gypsum. 
Other springs occur along the 
^foot-hills of the Himalayas, in the 
v^^s^lihputvHilis, St^ciientJy 


well-distributed to permit of easy 
transport. The Provincial Ga^et- 
teers contain sufficient references 
to these springs to guide private 
enterprise, but n}d’‘e mighjf be 
done in the way of analysis of 
waters, which would be as inter- 
esting from a scientific as possibly 
from an economic point of view. 
The mineral water of Sitakund 
in the Kharakpur Hills is the 
only one which has been turned 
to account. — Ibid, 


SLATE 


Slate-quarrying gives a means 
of livelihood to numbers of 
workers along the outer Hima- 
layas, where the foliated rocks, 
though often not true clay-slates, 
possess an even and perfect faci- 
lity, which enables them to be 
split for slabs and even fine roof- 
ing slates. In the Kangra District, 
a Joint-Stock Company has 
organized the work in a systema- 
tic manner, and, for the past six 
years, has declared ‘-dividends of 
12 per cent, with the addition of 
considerable sums to the reserye- 
funds. The same Company ‘works 
quarries in clay-slate arriongst 
the Aravalli series, near Rewari, 
south of Delhi. 

In the ^ Kbarakhpur Hills, yi 
private Company ia * 
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slightly metamorphosed phyllite, 
which, though not giving the 
thinnest varieties of roofing slate, 
produces fin^ slabs, for which a 
more]| extended use is continually 
being found. vSlatc is also being 
worked in various parts of the 
so-called transitK^n series of rocks 
on the Peninsula ; but no figL|res 
are available to show tht cx.t(‘ni 
•^if tUs trade. — Ibid. 


STEATITE 


One of the most widely dis- 
tributed minerals in India i'^ 
Steatite, either in the form of a 
course pot-stone — so called on 
account of its general use in 
making pots, dishes, &c. — or in 
the more compact form suitable 
for carvings, and m its best form, 
suitable for the manufacture of 
gas-burners. T'herc is a trade of 
undetermined vaaie in nearly 
ever^i province. 

An exhaustive account of the 
Indian occurrences of ^UcUite was 
published by»Mi . F. R. Mallet in the 
Records of the Geclog .ai Survey 
oj Indil, Vol. XXII, part 3 (1889) ; 
and apNote b}^ Mr. H. H. Hayden 
in V6l. XXIX Cp, 7,) of the same 
publication, adds further details 
with regard to the deposits in 
Minbu District, Burma, where the 
a o^-turn is estimated to be 


worth from £300 to £500. The 
returns which are confessedly 
incomplete, give ai# average 
annual production in India of 
abont 35,000 tons, valued at 
£1,900. -Ibid. 

Supplemental 

PROSPECTS OF THE INDIAN 
MINERAL OIL 

Up»o the present, all attempts 
to devedop the oil prospects of 
India have been without success, 
except in Burma and North-East 
A<^‘-'\m. Burma holds an easy lead, 
and if its resources hold out, the 
present rate of development will 
soon displace foreign supplies. 

Assam 

The delay in the development 
of the promising petroleum re- 
sources of Assam, is an instance 
of a remarkable diffidence and 
jvant of enterprise existing in the 
commercial community, which 
could show the reckless specula- 
tion of the gold boom of 1890. 
As long ago as 1865, an account 
of the'Makuni area was published 
by Mr. H. B. Medlicott, F.R.&, 
in the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey, and trial-borings 
then recommended. This 
was followed in 1867, 
Calcutta-firm obtaimi^d 
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ter prospect, and struck a promis- 
ing oil-spring at a depth of 118 
feet neari, Makum ; but nothing 
more was done until 1883, and 
only very slotw development oc- 
curred in the following sixteen 
years. Thk Assam Oil Company 
was, however, formed in April 
L899 with a nominal Capital of 
£310,000 most of which was 
quickly called up and invested in 
the erection of a new refinery at 
Digboi and in S3\stematic drilling 
operations with the result that 
the output rOvSe from 631,571 
gallons in 1901, to 2,528,785 
gallons in 1903. Besides the ordin- 
ary illuminating oil and solid 
paraffins, the Assam Oil Company 
has made a successful attempt to 
put petrol on the Indian market. 
The following table shows how 
the output in this area has been 
rising during the last six years : — 


1898 

547,965 Gallons 

1899 

623.372 

1900 

753.049 , .. 

I90T 

631.571 .. ' 

1902 

1.756,759 .. ‘ 

1903 

2, -528, 785 

The belt of 

Tertiary rocks ex- 


tending* from the north-eastern 
corner of Assam for some 180 
miles South .and West shows fre- 
quent* signs of oil, nearly always 
in associa*tion with coal and 
sometimes associated with brine- 
• springs and gas-jets. The series 
of €^r^ 4 olda, in which this corner 


of Assam occurs, stretches south- 
wards to Cachar, where oil-springs 
are also known, through the little- 
known Lushai Hills into Arakan, 
and in the same system of (paral- 
lel folds occur the oil-fields of the 
Arakan coast on one side of the 
Yoma, and those of the Ira's^adi 
valley on the other. 

Burma 

1 he most productive oil-fields 
of Burma are those on the eastern 
side of the Arakan Yoma, in the 
Irawadi valley, forming a belt 
stretching from the Magwe 
District, in which the well-known 
field of Yenangyaung occurs, 
through Myingyan, in '.which 
^higu occurs, across the Irawadi 
in to Pakokku, where Yenangyat 
is situated. Oil is, however, 
known further south in Minbu, 
Thayetmyo and Prome, and 
further north in the Chinduin 
valley, but these areas have not 
so far been throughly prospected, 
and the great development which 
has recently taken place, has been 
the direct outcome of work in the 
three fields, Yenangyaung, Yen- 
angyat. and Singu, . 

Besides the Upper Bilrma 
oil-fields, the islands off the 
Arakan coast, noted for. their 
mud-volcanoes, have alsct ^een 
known, for many years, to contain 
oil-deposits of uncertain value. 
The chief operations have been 
carried on in the Ea,sterfi 
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Island near Akyab and on Ramri 
Island in the Kyanphyn District. 
During the past 6 years, the 
average oufput of the former 
area |ias been? .42,926 gallons, 
whilst in Kyaukphyu, the output 
in the same period has averaged 
about 100,000 gallons with a 
distinct tenclency to decline.- 
Holland ; Mineral Prodijction 
Inj)1a, — 1898-1903. 

UTILISATION OF MINERAL 
FERTILISERS-' 

Resolution of Ro^RD of 
•^Scientific Advice 

Tlie Government of India has 
communicated to the Loc<il 
Government, the resolution of the 
Board of Scientific Advice, dated 
5th May 1906, for the consumption 
of mi^ieral fertilisers in India. The 
resolution runs thus : — . 

The members dc 're to endorse 
the opinion that Agricultural 
Departments, both Imperial and 
ProV'lncial, should undertake ex- 
periments to tesi the results of the 
use pf principal mineral L'-ti Users. 
In particular, they recommend 
thaft special attention should be 
given to the trial of Sulphate of 
Ammonia in sugar-cane cultiva- 
tion. This fertilizer is very largely 
used for sugar-cane in Java and 

lur siiTiilar subjects. 


Mauritius, both of which countries 
are exporting to India an in- 
creasing amount of si^gar. , The 
Sub-Committee understand that 
Ammonium Sulphate^ wilj shortly 
be manufactured in India, which 
should result in a ^heap and 
available supply for the use in the 
cvHintry. Arrangements are al- 
ready well advanced for the 
erection of by-- product-recovery- 
ovens in c^kc-making. When the 
Tata Iron and Steel Manufactut- 
ing project is in operation, the 
outpu^ of Ammonium Sulphate 
.viU greatly increase. Arrange- 
ments are also being made for 
prospecting Copper SulphidQ^ 
deposits of Chota-Nagpur, and, 
if they proved as valuable as is 
asSserted by some authorities, it is 
probable that a large chemical 
and metallurgical industry may 
be started, by-products of which 
will include Sulphuric Acid and 
Ammonium Sulp^iate, It is natur- 
ally to the interests of India that 
these should be utilized as far as 
p«)ssil)le in the country, rather 
than exported and agricultural 
departments should make experi- 
ments to 'test their utility in 
cultivation, particularly that of 
sugar-cane. 
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WMAN FOOD FROM COAL 


A Startling Discovery 

It seems that science is about 
to undertake the task of feedinj[j 
mankind artificially. Dr. Emin 
Fischer, the winner of the Nobel 
Prize in 1902, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of 
Berlin, and the ^i^reatest exponent 
of the new synthetical chemistry, 
has succeeded in building up from 
the cells of coal, a proteld^ the 
most important form of food, 
which supplies muscle and tissue 
to the body and is absolutely 
necessary to the maintenance of 
life. 

Referring to this food, a scientific 
American paper says : — 

“This discovery bears probably 
a more tremendously important 
relation to the conditions of every 
day life on earth them any other 
that has yet been made by 
modern science. It means that 
the food-problem of the world .is 
solved, probablyJor all time. No 
longer^ will man depend for food 
on the accidents of ' vegetation 
and the private ownership of 
property. The chemist will 
obtain it for him directly from 
the liatural substances that have 
been* lying in the earth almost 
since its creation. The chemist 
' will take the place of the wheat- 
th© sheep and the 


butcher. All these agencies, and 
an enormous number besides, are 
now required to obtain man’s 
food from the earth." The crops 
and the cattle .OTcupy af vast 
amount of space and the food 
they furnish is subject to enormous 
fluctuations and* diminutions on 
account of drought, ‘disease and 
other accidents, causing great 
suffering and famine in the poorei 
countries. Moreover, the diffi- 
culty of gathering and trans- 
porting these forms of food is so 
great, that, it affords unlimited 
opportunity for speculators to 
corner and otherwise manipulate 
the market. Now, that the food 
can be built up artificially from 
the original cells, the raw mate- 
rial will be found almost anywhere 
and all the difficulties mentioned 
will l)e obviated. It happens 
that coal furnishes the necessary 
cells in the greatest abundance, 
and, therefore, becomes, in the 
chemist’s hands, the richest of 
foods.” 

Dr. Fischer received in 1902 
the Nobel Prize of $ 40,000^ for 
the scientific discovery of the 
year, that had chiefly contributed 
to the good of humanity. This 
was awarded to him for solving 
the nature of and artificially 
constructing starches and sugars. 
And now he came to his great 
work on proteids — the flesh- 
making foods. pro^mokeuU 

when fepiit up, yields 





produpeptoney and the peptone 
when further split, yields a number 
of aminO'-acids which are com- 
posed of , nitrogen, carbon, 
hydr<|gen and oxygei.. The 
■ nitrogen in this, makes the funda- 
mental difference between proteid 
and carbo-hydro^eUy for nitrogen 
is esential *to the formation of 
tissue. There are many of *the 
'^.^amino-aetds and a slight differ- 
ence in their arrangement 
produces such widely different 
things as fish and fowl. 

He has obtained from the refuse 
of coal practically all the scents 
of the flowers, from roses to 
violets and all the flavors of the 
fruits from pine-apples tc' peaches. 


He has reconstructed sugar in va** 
rious forms from the same mate- 
rial. All these wonders are the 
result of synthetical ^ chemistry. 
In its early days, chemistry was 
analytical, that *is, concerned 
with splitting up substances into 
their component elements. When 
analytical chemistry had pro- 
gressed to a certain point, it 
became possible to put together 
elements and build them up iilto 
complex substances. That was 
synthetical chemistry. That is 
how, in the course of years of 
Investigation, it became possible 
Professor Fischer to recon- 
struct food from coal. 


FOR (i) ALUMINIUM (z) GLASS-MAKING MATERIALS 
(3) CLAYS (4) KAOLIN, VIDE PART III. 




PART III. 


tRADE^, COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES 


GENERiAL HINTS ON 
TRADE AND BUSINESS ‘ 

The first principle is economy. 
Even one pice must not be spent 
unnecessarily, but, on the other 
hand, when necessary, one should 
not mind spending rupees. 

The next most important thing is 
personal supervirion. 

Thirdly — A thorough know- 
ledge of the working of the 
particular Trade or Business. 
Fourthly — Sufficient capital. 

Last, hut not the least, is honesty 
and punctuality. 

All^these must combine in ouc, 
if success is to be guranteed. • 

TRADE WITH LlMITLi:! 
CAPITAL 

• 

It *18 generally the ^ase that 
only those who have capital to 
invest • can become traders ; 
the poor are obliged to serve 
those traders for their livelihood, 
and, getting only small pittances, 

anyhow to eke out a miserable 

t . • * 

exislbncc, . 


We shall here mention several 
article? of jungle-produce, which 
grow wild all over the country 
and of which regular shipments 
are made abroad from Calcutta, 
e. g., Dhatoora ( for Belladona ) 
Myrabollam, Tamarind, Simul 
Cotton, Akund Cotton, Nux- 
Vomica, Dry Ginger, Turmeric, 
Bee’s Wax, Bahera, Stick Lac. 
It is only necessary to collect and 
send them to the proper market 
for sale. There is no necessity of 
investing any big capital, as, these 
articles will not have to be bought 
in any market or manufactured at 
great cost. A beginning can be 
made by any one with nominal 
or no capital. 

Dhatoora 

•DhaLoora-itQc grows wild nearly 
all over Bengal and does not 
require any special care- for grow- 
ling or preserving it. Domestic 
cattle have verj<i» little liking for 
it, nor the people of the village 
any earthly reason to disturb 
its growth. It, therefore, ^^rows 
wild and unmolested, an*d there is 
no necessity of specially prepar- 
ing the ground to grow 
The seeds can be sowp 
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on any waste-land in the village 
which ma}^ be rented from the 
landlord at specially cheep rates 
and during its growth, there is no 
need of employing labour to take 
care of the trees. Dhatoora trees 
take about 6 or 8 months to grow 
and when fully grown, they may 
be utilised in the following way 
for mercantile purposes. 

Belladona — is a kind of drug 
very largely used for several 
medicinal purposes and has there- 
fore a very big sale all over the 
world at a very high rate. In fact, 
its demand all over the world is 
so great that any supply, however 
big may it be, cannot cope with 
it. Again, with the speedy spread 
of European civilisation over the 
parts of the world, where formerly 
no civilised mode of treatment 
existed, the demand for all sorts 
of European medicines is always 
on the increase. This most valu 
able drug — Belladona — is prepared 
out of the leaves, branches and 
roots of this much neglected 
Dhatoora tree. 

Leaves of Dhatoora^ when the 
tree is full grown, are plucked or 
cut off, ^nd after carefully cleaning# 
them of all the ^irts and dust 
that naturally accumulate on 
thern^ they are dried in the shade. 
On no account are the leaves 
exposed to the sun, for in that 
case, the leaves lose much of their 


; propeities. Tl^ outward 


leaves have medicinal properties 
left in them, is the retention of 
their natural green colour. If the 
leaves become faded grey in colour 
or become brittle, ^as the re/ult of 
their drying in the sun or in a 
place very near its rays, the leaves 
are useless. It iliust therefore, be 

I 

carefully watched that they retain 
the colour and a little of the^ 
natural moisture — a condition 
generally attained 8 or lo days 
after the date of plucking. When 
in this state, the leaves are collect- 
ed, made into bundles of maund 
each or some other more con- 
venient size, and packed in the 
same way as Tobacco is done. 
These bundles or drums rhay then 
be sent to Calcutta, where they 
are packed in bales of 400 lbs 
in hydraulic presses and sent to 
Europe or America, as the case 
may be. 

Leaves may be sold, landed 
in the foreign markets, including 
the cost of packing, marking, 
shipping and height at the at 
about £20 to £22 per ton at least. 
Taking Rs. 15 for £1, £22 means 
Rs. 330 per ton (27 mds. ii seers) 
or about Rs. 12 per-maUnd. This, 
of course, includes the charges and 
the freight, but they do not exceed 
Rs. 2-8 per maund as ' shown 
below, — 

Ry. Freight to hdhg h down to 

... c ... o i® O 
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Supervision ... ... ... 020 

Packing chargees in the mofussil ... 0 3 o 

Do. in Calcutta for baling 0 4 o 

Cartage at Calcutta ... ... 020 

Weighing, marking and shippinjx 

cl^rges ... % 010 

Freight to Europe or America at 

£ I per ton ... o 10 o 

Bill brokerage, Commission, In- 

* • 

siirance, 4&C. •. 040 

R.>. 2^0 

us, deducting all expenses, 
there is a clear net balance of 
Rs. 9-1 1 per maund left as profit 
to any one who may attempt 
the tr<ide. This, undoubtedly, Is a 
very good return. 

Triinks and roots —Leaves may 
be divided into three classes : the 
first cl^ass containing is ail the big, 
perfectly green and faultless leaves 
and the other two classes are com- 
posed of leaves nei ther nearly so 
green, nor faultless as the first. Then 
come the trunks and roots, which 
also are sold at very high rates, — 
aboflt £14 to 15 per ton, landed at 
the port of destination, inc^fuding 
all costs and freight wlii^h is 
equivalent in our monev, free 
of all costs, to about Rs. 6, to 6-8 
per maund. Nothing, Li.. before, 
of the Dhatoora rree is valueless;^ 
an^ is it not a wordef i nat such 
a valuable tree should have been 
so m^ch neglected ? 

In - a bigha of land, if the trees 
are planted about 2 yards apart, 
400 trees may be easily grown. 
These trees with but a little care, 
taking each of 


them to yield only about a ^eer 
of leaves yearly (which is a very 
low average) the annual outturn 
of a bigha of land comes to 10 
maunds of leaves which, at the rate 
of Rs. 9 per maund, at the lowest, 
will amount to Rs. 9^ per bigha. 
The trunks and roots of a tree also 
weigh at least 3 seers; and there- 
fore, in a bigha of land, at the end 
of every 3 years, when the trees 
become too weak to yield healthy 
leaves any more, about 30 maunds 
of trunks and roots may easily be 
collected, which, at the rate of 
Rs. 6 per maund at the lowest, 
may fetch Rs. 180. There is thus 
a further income of about Rs. 60 
a year. In all, therefore, a bigha 
of land may fairly return about 
Rs. 150 per year — a fairly big in- 
come which no other crop is ex- 
pected to yield, and which is ob- 
tainable without any appreciable 
investment in money or labour on 
the part of the grower. There is 
again hardly any fear about the 
trees dying through a drought, for 
•the Dhatoora trees are very hardy, 
their roots fairly long enough 
to draw subsoil water in sufficient 
quantities^for their nourishment. 

I'hus we find that the Dhatoora 
trees which nobody has ever 
d*^eamt of as being of any value at 
all, except for their occasional 
in the Ayurvedic Medicinas, ma^ 
yield a very substantial income, by 
far greater than jute, magaf-catil^ 
or any other crop 
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investment both of money and 
labour. Another great advantage 
is that it may be grown on any 
land^ high or low, on the slopes 
of hills or embankments or any 
other waste land productive of no 
other crop. —Market Report. 

Akund Cotton 

Of the many articles of Jungle 
produce, Akund cotton has got a 
very good demand for export. 
Large quantities are shipped 
every year to Europe and America 
for purposes of making Lint-cloth 
and is also used largely for pre- 
paring a kind of bandage-cloth for 
Rheumatic or Gout patient. There 
may be other uses for this cotton, 
but that is not known here. 

This cotton, unlike the Simool 
cotton, has good and fairly long 
staples and may be used for weav- 
ing other kinds of cloth also. 
When spun, it looks very white and 
is of a very silky and soft texture. 
On account of its longfibres, people 
who know all about cotton-trade 
predict a good future for it. At 
present, large quantities of it are 
not available and the cleaning 
machines are not nurnerous en- 
ough to £Ope with any sudden 
increased demand. At any rate, 
the demand is steadily on the in- 
crease ewery year. 

At present, more than eighty per 
cent, of Akund cotton is supplied 
^from Agra and its surrounding 
dJetrietS!^. In, Behgal, , this cotton 


is totally neglected and no sys- 
tematic attempt has been made 
either to grow or collect it. What- 
ever little is brought down for 
the Calcutta Marjcet, is it^ither 
poorer in quality than the Agra 
sort, and in consequence, the ship- 
pers do not much.care for it. 

At Agra and the Surrounding 
Districts, there is a regular cultiva- 
tion of this kind of cotton, smalk 
though it is, and the cultivators 
carefully look after it and collect it 
in proper time when it is perfectly 
ripe, whereas in Bengal, there is 
no regular cultivation and the 
people gather it at random from 
wild trees and mostly pick it from 
the ground, when blown . down 
from trees. 

1 he Akund is one of the several 
kinds of tree-cotton found in 
India. The trees are not very 
substantial and grow to a height 
of about 5 7 very weak 

and tender and move to and fro 
with the wind. The trees begin 
to bloosom in November or 
December. The flowers are about 
-2 an inch in diameter and are 
very pretty to look at. A few 
weeks after flowering, small pods 
^appear which take about 3 weeks 
to mature; and then, all oh a sud- 
den, the pods burst and the cqtton, 
which originally looks like a round 
ball formed of hairy fibres, is 
blown with the wind and scat- 
tered on the ground* It is so 
very light \ that eVdh a slighi 
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breeze — even a breath will make 
it blow away from the tree. It 
is generally collected when in 
pods, for wlfen the pods burst, the 
cotto^ is blown ^way to a very 
great height by the wind and then 
it is very difficult or rather im- 
possible to collect it. 

After colfecting the pods, jhe 
cultivators generally cover them 
'^ith^nc nets so that the cotton 
may not be blown away by wind, 
when the pods burst. They tlien 
collect the cotton carefully with- 
out opening the net, till every 
thing is bagged. 

This cotton, like Simool, is 
mixed up with seed, which have 
to be tjjforoughly picked out before 
shipping. For this purpose, there 
are a number of cleaning machines 
established in Calcutta. Nearly 
30 to 40 per cent, of the gross 
weight goes for the seed. 

The cost of the cultivation is 
snialf, whereas the price at which 
it may be sold, will be found 
from the Report of the Cahutta 
Market, is high — there is +hus a 
good margin for profit for one to 
take up its cultivation on n > stem- 
atic scale. 

Ilf a bigha of land pla.u«..d about 
a yard apart, theie may be about 
700 to,725 trees. Taking each tree 
to yield annually about 4 chittacks 
of clean cotton, there may be 
about maunds of clean cotton 
avjiilable in each bigha in a year. 
TVWni? the y\lue of clean cotton 


at the lowest at Rs. 12 permau^id, 
one bigha of land planted with 
Akund cotton may yield •about 
Rs. 30 a year, whereas the cost of 
production is very iosignificant, as 
will be found from an approxi- 
mate cost of growing it, given 
below. Besides the cotton, the 
leaves of Akufid tree are also valu- 
able and may fetch a very good 
price in Europe, where it is used 
for medicinal purposes. 

It is not necessary to prepare the 
ground specially or with any great 
care, neither is any specially 
fertile land necessary for its cultiva- 
tion. No care is necessary to 
pre.serve the trees from the depra- 
dation of the village cattle, as 
they have no iiking for them. 
Therefore, except the rent and the 
cost of planting, there is no special 
expense involved. 

Rs. As. P. 

Kent oi l bigha of waste-land ... o 4 o 

Cost of pointing,— which may be done 
easily by 4 men in a day, wages 
ofwhomaians 4 a day ... i o O 

Cost of collection,- i man may do it 
if he work.s every morning for 
one or two hours for a month 
which the cultivator himself can 
do, but taking his wages at i 
anna a day • ... ... i 14 o 

Othei charges . ... ... t o O 

Rs. 4 2 o 

So we find the cost of produc- 
tion including cleaning, may not 
be more than Rs. 4 to Rs? 5 per 
bigha or for 2 ^ maunda of clean 
cotton, which may easily fetch 
Rs. 30 at the lowest, So^eiitpes 
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It '"sells as high as Rs. 20 per 
maund, in which case the profit 
is mudh laiger but on no account 
is there any loss from its cultiva- 
tion. Besides, there cannot be any 
harm to the plants either from, 
drought or excessive rain. When 
once planted, the cultivator is sure 
of a good return, if he only takes 
the ordinary care necessary for 
growing anything. 

Besides the profit from the sale 
of cotton, there is a very hand- 
some profit from the sale of the 
leaves. The stalks yield soft and 
very light fibres and by themselves 
would form a paying industry. 
In the Malaya Islands various 
articles are being made out of 
this fibre, as from cotton. — Market 
Report. 

Simool Cotton or Kapok 

Very few villagers are aware 
of the real value of Simool cotton. 
They know it to be useful 
only for making pillows and 
beds with for themselves ; and it 
is distributed gratis to their 
neighbours if they want it for the 
same purpose. They have scarcely 
any idea that there are millions 
outside zone of the Simool-cotton- 
growing-lands, who may also want 
the stuff for the very same purpose 
as themselves and who are quite 
prepared to pay — and do actually 
pay — very good price for it. 

|i j|ny one, car^ ; to go to the 
durit^ Ap<Hl and May, 


he will find fields and the tops of 
trees white with a silky, breezy 
article shinning brightly against 
the rays of the hot siin. Looking 
from distance, to ''the Euifbpean 
who has seen the falling of snow 
in his own country, it appears as 
if everything has been covered 
over with snow. On coming nearer, 
he will get himself a thin coating 
of the stuff on his body, Tvhicti^ 
it will be difficult, for him to rid 
himself of. 

This is Simool cotton, allowed to 
spread itself out all over the 
village, without any attempt on 
the part of the villagers either to 
check it in time, which they can 
easily do, or any attempt made 
to collect the spreading-cotton. 

Simool cotton tree grows wild 
in large numbers all over Bengal, 
Bchar, Orissa, Assam and nearly 
in every part of Southern India. 
They blossom in February; and, 
towards the end of March, pods 
bearing cotton appear. These 
pods ripen in the beginning of 
April. When over-ripe, these pods 
burst and the cotton is blown 
away by the high-winds, which 
generally blow in Bengal during 
part of the year. ^ 

Simool cotton, or rather the pods 
bearing cotton, should be brought 
down wjjen they are ripe, jitst b©^ 
fore the time they generally burst. 
The pods are then collected in a 
place and spitad out in the stuj in 
a clean place, to avoid tti© 
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being mixed up with dirts, sticks 
and straws. These pods have 
then to be properly covered up 
with a fine net to prevent the 
cottoh from escaping as the pods 
hurst. The cotton comes out of 

the pods in a few days and sticks 

# 

to the net very tliickly, when it is 
collected in bags. • 

In its natural state, Stniool cotton 
•f'ont^ins very large quantities of 
seeds, so much so, that 20 or 25 seers 
in a maund or about 50 to 62 per 
cent, is lost in seed. Before it is 
made marketable, most of the seeds 
is taken out by beating the cotton 
with sticks, when the seeds, being 
heavier, fall to the ground and 
cotton.femains floating at the top. 
The seeds are also collected 
separately and bagged, as they 
contain, in small portion, a 
kind of oil, which is used in soap- 
making and is also a very excellent 
cattle-food. Barks and pods, ex- 
cept *as fuel, are of little value. 
The Simool cotton has very little 
market in the vdllages, first be- 
cause the villagers do not use It for 
mattresses to sleep on, and those 
th^t use it for making pillows, 
generally do .so once in every 10 
or 15 years. Hence, theie is very 
little use for this article in the 
village*. In the towns also the 
use wa^ not so very extensive as 
to have made it necessary for the 
villagers to busy themselves in 
collecting this cotton. Small con- 
for local purposes as 


well as very limited sale in the 
towns, and at quite unremu- 
nerative rates, were n^t sd .very 
tempting to the villagers to in- 
duce them leave aside their usual 
works to collect this cotton. The 
same old state of things still con- 
tinues, though the circumstances 
have greatly altered since. 

About 20 years ago, very large 
quantities of wool used to be 
exported from here, as is even 
now the case, to Europe, which 
was no doubt in most part, used 
to be spun into woollen cloths, 
but not very small portion of it 
also used to be stuffed into beds 
to make them soft and springy. 
The people of Europe used the 
wool for the very same purpose 
as we do Simool cotton here — 
which was not only very costly but 
did not yield the same amount 
of comfort as our Simool cotton. 
They occa&sionally used to import 
a very superior kind of Simool 
cotton from Java, but in respect 
of cost, it was much higher than 
v^)ol and was not obtainable in 
very large quantities. 

The people of Europe did not 
know, till \hen, that a kind of 
cotton very like that of Java is 
obtainable in India. The writer of 
this article is the first person who, 
finding that a great sale m4y be 
made of Simool cotton *of Bengal 
in Europe, and thereby anotker 
source of bringing in money to 
India might be easily opened 0»t, 
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si^ested to a friendly European 
merchant if he could sell this 
cottoif in 'Europe. As usual, in 
the first instance, he could not be 
persuaded to«take up the article 
which he represented, was more 
dirty in cdmparison with either 
perfectly cleaned wool or extra 
fine Java cotton. He further 
boasted that even the European 
sweepers would not look at the 
stuff, if it is offered to them free 
of charge. In justice to him let 
it be said that the sample of 
cotton that was shown to him 
was not at all clean and it 
contained large quantities of seeds, 
besides sand and dirt. There 
were no cotton-cleaning mills 
then in existence here and it used 
to be cleaned with sticks which 
could never clean the cotton as 
perfectly of seeds and dirt as is 
being done now. But nothing 
undaunted, I myself cleaned a 
small parcel of about one pound 
of cotton by hand and rather 
forced him to send the same to 
Europe. About 2 months after, 
the friendly European merchant 
received a letter from his agent 
in Europe asking him to ship a 
few sam*ple bales for trial not 
forgetting to write in the letter 
that the chance of success of the 
articl^* was not very bright but at 
the same time informing him that 
there might be some chance of 
intrc^cing the cotton amongst 



might be induced to take it My 
friend greatly hesitated, but on 
my assuring him that if there was 
any loss I would fully bear it, he 
shipped only 10 -bales of iSimoot 
cotton, cleaned under my supervi- 
sion. The shipment of the 10 
bales was the “ pioneer of an 
altogether new industry in India 
and is now the means of liveli- 
hood of thousands of peopld^ 
Still it has a greater future before 
it, as it is not yet known in every 
village that Simool cotton can 
be sold in large quantities and 
at remunerative rates. 

From the market reports, it will 
be found that good cleaned cotton 
may fetch such a high price as 
Rs. ly per maund, which is sure 
to leave a very good margin to the 
villagers, if they collect the stuff 
systematically — Market Report. 

‘SIMOOL’ WOOD ^ 

The most Suitable Material 
FOR Tea-Boxes 

The Conservator has continued 
to pay attention tQ the question 
of reserving areas for the growth 
of Simool wood, whicA is the 
most suitable local material 
for tea -boxes. The Lieu-tenant- 
Governor desires to press the great 
importance of this question, and 
he trusts that prompt measures, 

will be to mamtaln 
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areas, and to open out others 
suitable for its growth. 

Th]^ ‘StatesJian’ makes .he 
FOLLOWING Interesting 
Comment : — 

The “sw^deshi” tea-box has 
come to stay. The Assam Fo^st 
Administration Report for last 
year Records the sale to Indian tea- 
planters of over half a million tea- 
boxes made of timber grown in 
Assam. This is a hundred thou- 
sand more than in the previous 
twelve months. It looks, at last, 
as if the reproach that timber- 
growing India has to send to 
Norway for wood in which to 
pack its commodities was being 
removed. 

TAMARIND 

* 

There is scarcely a native of 
India, old or young, who does 
not know Tamarind. T^is is 
an article which is in daily use 
amongst the people ^of India, 
specially Bengal, who make 
delicious chutnies out of it, which 
always Horm nice side-dishes to 
their simple breakfast and dinner. 
In short, a Bengalee, and specially 
one from the District of Burdwan, 
Considers it as one of the most 
useful articles of food and can 
schii^ely dp Vithout it. Besides 


using it as one of the articles* of 
food, the people of this country, 
do not know any othevuseof this 
article. 

It may easily le^id a foreigner 
to believe that such an article 
which is used univerJally by the 
rich and the poor, must have a 
very high commercial value in 
this country ; such is not the fact. 
The Tamarind-trees are so com- 
mon in the villages of Bengal 
that, every man^ even very 
poor, has at least one Tamarind 
tree which he may call his own. 
Fach Tamarind-tree, when full 
grown, yields a very large quantity 
of Tamarind (sometimes more 
than 25 to 30 maunds a year) and 
as only a very small quantity is 
sufficient to serve the needs for 
domestic use of a family, the' 
people generally allow the surplus 
stock to run to waste. There is 
no value for Tamarind in the 
villages and one can take down 
as much as he likes from a 
neighbour’s tree, without any 
protest from the owner. 

The tree, botanically known as 
Tamarindus Indica^ grows all 
over the tropical part of the 
world, to a height of 30 to 40 feet 
and nearly covers an area of onc*^ 
fourth of an acre. They bear a 
kind of fruits (pods) generally 3 
to 8 inches in length, covered with 
hard outside shells and generally 
with 2 to 6 seeds inside, covered 
with an acid and juicy 



This pulp forms the substance of 
the Tamarind-fruit, which, when 
analysed \jchemically, yields — 
sugar and acid tartaric largely, 
and, in sma^J proportion, citric 
and other acids and potash. 

The Tamarind-tree generally 
flowers in May or June and the 
pods or fruits begin to form from 
the middle of December to the 
first part of January, and ripens 
generally from the month of Feb- 
ruary. When unripe, the substance 
inside remains very hard and 
becomes soft and juicy, when ripe. 
The people, until lately, knew 
no other use of Tamarind than 
making chutnies of it. They 
did not know that it could be 
exported to Europe in large 
quantities for purposes quite 
different. 

The largest quantity is used in 
making a kind of acid, known as 
Tartaric Acid^ which has a large 
consumption all over the world. It 
is also used in making fast-colour 
and a liquid pulvy substance 
which is mostly used by the 
people all over Europe, during 
summer as a most delicious cool- 
ing drink. 

It is sold in Calcutta at rates, 
varying from Re. 1-12 to Rs. 2-8 
per maund ; but on occasions, 
though, very rarely, it has been 
seen (o go.up as high as Rs. 4-8 
per maund. The price varies more 
or less according as the Tamarind 
contain^ the pulp andl as there is 


demand for export. The season 
for export begins generally from 
September when the colour 
becomes black and continues all 
round the year. The average 
value of this stuff is, however, 
Rs. 2 to 2-8 per maund. 

It is nearly valueless in almost 
all^ the villages of Bengal, where 
one may get a full crop of a big 
tree, amounting not less thaiv 
20 maunds or so, for a rupee or 
two at the highest. The cost of 
bringing down the pods and the 
cost or taking out the seeds also 
donot come to a very much. 
In all, it never costs any one, 
who cares to bring down the 
pods from the trees and does 
everything under his own superin- 
tendence, more than twelve annas 
to Re. I per maund and therefore, 
the nett cost of bringing it down 
to Calcutta cannot possibly exceed 
Re. I to i-i per maund at the 
highest. In consequence, the* rates 
of Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 per maund 
at Calcutta are always remunera- 
tive and can always leave a fair 
margin to the dealer. 

An approximate cost of one 
maund of Tamarind is given 
below for the perusal of the peaple, 
who want to take up tHis trade. 
As it does not require a very large 
capital, anyone, even with a very 
small capital, may lake the trade 
up, with a return as much as his 
capital. If he can only manage to 
secure <;oo hundred nfiaundsA veir*. 
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he may command a profit of at least 
Rs. 500 a year or Rs. 40, Rs. 45 a 
month with only a small capital 
of Rs. 100 *OT 200. W 4 ien such 

meant are in ‘existence, it is a 

* • 

matter of great wonder that 
people with tolerable education 
an(f small means, should run after 
service, which now a days can 
never bring to them more thaii 
Rs. 18 or Rs. 20 per month. In 
adopting trade in the place of 
service, they not only live an in- 
dependent life themselves, but also 
help to open up the untapped 
resources of the country and 
thereby benefit their country also. 

Cost of 1 niaund of Tamarind. 

• Rs. A. i’. 

If I iree^fnll of Tamarind weighinj; 

20 rnaunds cost Rs. 2 per piece .009 
Cost of bringing down the pods o O 6 

And taking out the seeds (which 
generally form about ‘<2 the 
weight) ... .. ...020 

Cost of bringing it to Calcutta ^'om 
any village in Bengal, including 
UaTlway freight or both Railway 
fr*.ight and boat hire, at the highest *080 
Other costs, such as brokciage, cart 

and cooly, &c. 040 

o 15 3 

Thus an original 4^‘aic may 
bring one maund of Tamarind to 
Ca 4 cutta, at about Re. i per 
maund.* From the above, it 
will ^be seen that the largest 
amount of outlay that one has to 
make, is in taking out the seeds 
and Ry. freight. The other costs 
are all subsequent costs, which are 
p'ayable fr<}m the sale-proceeds. 


If the Tamarind is salable at ^he 
lowest at Rs. 2 per maund, he 
makes about Re. i |^er ignaund 
of nett profit, if he does ex^ery- 
thing himself. 

For the facility of those who 
have no capital, thie Calcutta 
Araldars or agents generally 
advance 75 per cent, on the goods 
stored in their godowns. ITerefore, 
if anyone only brings the stuff by 
instalments of 100 rnaunds at a 
time and gets advance on the 
stuff brought down at Calcutta at 
75 cent., he need not invest 
more than Rs. 100 for his capital 
and that also for the first time. 
For the loo rnaunds that he brings 
down to Calcutta only costs him 
about Rs. 100 at the highest, but 
he gets on the consignment, which 
is worth at Calcutta Rs. 200, 
Rs. 150 at 75 per cent, on the value. 
Thus, he gets Rs. 150 or Rs. 50 
more than what he invested on it. 
With this money he can bring 
again 150 rnaunds next time, and 
so on ; gradually he can manage 
to bring down a large quantity 
during the season and can manage 
to make profit many times more 
than the .capital he originally 
invested. 

Thus anyone who can put 
together a small capital Rs. 100 
or Rs. 200 in the beginqing of 
the Tamarind season, j;ie cab make 
in the end Rs. 500 or 600 and, if 
he is wise enough to keep the^ 
capital for investment in the next 
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sea^n, he can put together a very 
riice»capital for investment in any 
other busiijess. 

We believe the people in the 
villages, who, at the present hard 
time, cannot get land for cultiva- 
tion and " Cannot employ them- 
selves in any other way, may take 
to this trade which may be carried 
on with a very small capital and 
with a ver}^ good profit — Market 
Report. 


THE MAHUA TREE AND 
ITS PRODUCT 


A Profitable Industry 


as soon as, they are full-grown, 
drop down on the ground, 
and are collected together and 
dried in - the sun. These dried 
flowers are in ta^te and odour, 
much like grapes. The flowers 
grow in bunches from every twig, 
on stems about 8., inches long knd 
project towards the ground and can 
easily drop down in consequence. 
All the flowers fall down by ^pril^ 
when the fruits begin to ripen. 
The frufts are of two varieties. 
One variety looks like small betel 
nuts, the other variety is of larger 
size. The fruits are rather tender 
and burst on falling to the ground 
and the seeds within come out.‘ 


This very useful tree is found 
in Behar. Its Sanskrit name is 
(madhuka) or {madhu- 

druma). When the tree attains 
full growth, it looks like the mango 
tree. The roots of the tree 
penetrate in straight lines into the 
earth, but do not go very deep 
• down. The trunk of the tree is 
very large and its bark is tough', 
with a reddish tint. If the bark 
be pierced with a knife, a gum- 
like juice comes out of it. The 
flowers of .the tree are very beau- 
tiful to look at, apd at first sight, 
are often taken to be the fruits 
of the ^tree. The leaves drop off 
from tHe tree in March, and within 
a month, some 40 to 50 leaves 
/Come out of evpry twig and the 
Thie ftowers^ 


Utility of the Flowers 

The flowers are carefully col- 
lected in Behar, where the people 
eat them both raw and cooked. 
They are very nutritious as food, 
A kind of very cheap liquor is 
distilled from the petals of^ the 
floweis. It is indeed so cheap 
that one pice worth of it (about 
I seer) would be sufficient make 
one drunk : 6 gallons of liquor 
(proof-spirit ) can be obtained 
from I cwt. of the flowers. One 
full-grown tree yields 7 o?) 8 
maunds of flowers. For th\* above 

r 

reason, the petals form an article 
of commerce and are transported 
from Behar to many other parts 
of the country. The liquid ob- 
tained from the flowers who^ 
boiled doyfo, sqmel^imes y^|| , 
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molasses. This molasses is not 
inferior to that obtained from the 
date-palm, but it sells at a lower 
price on account of its being 
deficient in crystals. 

Oil from the Seeds 
fhe oil obtained from the seeds 
looks like ^hee, and, on account 
of its cheapness, is often used as 
S,n ^dulterant of This 

oil too is exported from Behar to 
many places. The seeds can be 
pressed in an ordinary oil-pressing 
machine. The husks which re- 
main after the oil has been pressed 
out, form an article of diet. The 
Mahua-oil is used in the prepara- 
tion oj^feoaps and candles, in the 
same way as cocoanut-oil. It 
yields no smoke or offensive smell 
when burnt. This oil, when mixed 
with otto, is used as a hair-oil in 
the North-Western Provinces and 
goes by the name of ^Phuloa.^ 
The^ahua oil sells in the London 
market at £35 per ton. This oil 
is found efficacious in many lunds 
of skin-diseases. The gum ^ f the 
tree, too, is used in pharmacy. 

General Notes 

• 

T^he value of the Mahuu tree as 
timber is also not insignificant. 
Barrep and rocky lands, which 
will gfow nothing else, grows the 
Mahua. It does not require much 
watering. The seeds should be 
planted in the middle of the rainy 
should be 


produced in one place and then 
transplanted. The trees should 
be planted 20 to 25 cufcits #apart. 
The trees begin to yield floNvers 
and fruits in 7 year^ At the end 
of 10 years, the produce is about 
half the maximuni-prdbable-yield. 
The full yield is given after 20 
years and lasts about 100 years. 

One full-grown flourishing 
Mahua tree yields about 4 mds. 
of flower, which will ordinarily 
sell tor Rs. 2 in the market. The 
seeds that one such tree would 
yield would be 2 mds. yielding 
16 s’-s. of oil, priced at Rs. 2. The 
trees of the Chapra-side of the 
country are more vigorous and 
productive than elsewhere. Lots 
of barren and otherwise unpro- 
ductive lands, of which a good 
deal lie waste in eveiy village, 
might be thus made remunerative. 
Planting trees 25 cubits, apart, 
one bigha will hold 8 trees. If 
one tree yields at least eight 
annas, the income per bigha will 
he Rs. 4. Even if half of this goes 
ip the landlord, he is more bene- 
fited than he can expect to be 
from comparatively better lands. 
At the same time, the raiyatgets a 
good income too. There is no 
trouble, except for i or 2 years, 
till the plant have taken to the 
soil, is entailed. Of course, for^ 
the first 8 or 10 years or so, there 
will be no income. 

His Highness the Gaekwat pS’ 
Baroda, with a view 



tend on the Mahua trade, sent 
specimens of the Mahua grown in 
his territories to England for 
examination by experts, who gave 
out that the Mahua was very suit- 
able as food for cattle, as well as 
distillation of liquor. Domestic 
animals love to eat the dried 
flowers of the Mahua, which are 
invigorating food to them and 
further prevents attacks of the 
cattle-pest ^weeinV. 

Fourteen years ago, Mr. Lock- 
hard, an Indian Civilian, wrote in 
an English Magazine : — ‘Indians 
would benefit greatly, if Mahua 
flowers met with a demand in 
England. The vast forests of 
Mahua trees, which now yield 
little profit to their owners, would 
soon become a source of wealth 
and the collection of the corollas 
would give werk to thousands of 
poor people' The Mahua industry 
requires but a modest capital for 
its working. Those who would 
like to be engaged in business with 
a small capital, may turn their 
attention to this industry. Vast 
expanses of semi-hilly and other- 
wise barren, soil — which are how- 
ever very suitable for the Mahua 
— are lying waste In the country, 
which can thus be given a highly 
profitable turn too. 


UHatcr Supply 

AS PROFITABLE TRADFj- 

It is perhaps .ri'ostly attribu- 
table to our bad luck that, with 
the increasing poverty of the 
country, we are* also gradually 
losing all the several natural 
advantages, which contributed 
towards making of India one of th^ 
richest countries in the world. 
Our land is losing its fertility, 
rivers arc drying up, tanks and 
big lakes are every day filling up, 
diamond and gold-fields have 
been exhausted and in short, every 
thing which helped India to grow 
rich are gradually one *q.y one 
disappearing from the land. We 
find therefore, to our alarm, 
that we have to fight with both 
God and man to bring back our 
vanishing wealth. 

Of all the above disadvantages, 
scarcity of water is the foremost 
and our principal attempt ought 
to be in the direction of finding 
means, to have a copious supply 
of water both for drinking and 
cultivating purposes. Every year 
during the hot season, if the early 
rains fail, a universal cry is h£ard 
from almost all the villages in the 
land, for drinking-water,, and 
thousands die for want of it — not 
to speak of the loss through leav- 
ing the fields uncultivated. 

Our Government have, .in 
several places, where it is pos&ib|^ 
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made canals and other irrigation 
works, but to expect them to take 
up the vast and immense works, 
of supplyirtg water throughout 
the Ifength aiii, breadth of the 
land is ne:|pt to impossibility. The 
work, therefore, must be taken in 
hand by the^ people of the country 
themselves, and as there is^an 
ample chance of getting a very 
feood* return for any capital that 
may oe invested in the enterprise, 
we fail to understand why it was 
not been commenced before. 

The first principle of trade is to 
supply what is wanted, and as 
water is always in demand every- 
where, a trade in water after the 
Gover^-ftnent irrigation principles, 
is sure to be a success. Where 
there is river close by, say 
within 3 or 4 miles, water can be 
pumped out of it and brought 
down to the place by pipe, viaduct 
or by the simple process of cutting 
chanTiels on the ground. In this 
case what is principally required, 
is a good powerful pump and the 
subsequent expenses for the r eans 
of bringing down the water to 
the required spot. 

In the abseaice of river the only 
wa;f to get water is to lap the 
natural water-bed, which always 
is fou«d at a certain depth, vary- 
ing accordingly as the land is 
high or low. As soon as this 
natural water-bed is tapped, we 
a perpetual supply of water, 
cati fitpr^ Jn suitable 



reservoirs for use in times* of 
need. 

We can get a very grfod .return* 
for any investment that we ’may 
make in this connection. There 
is no doubt that, want of suffi-* 
cient supply of wat^ during the 
months of June to October is 
felt in almost every province of 
India. It has, therefore, become 
a necessity — an urgent and great 
necessity to start the greatly 
beneficial and at the same 
time most profitable trade of 
supplying water to all the Dis- 
tricts where the want of the regu- 
lar and proper water-supply is 
felt. The people will hail such 
arrangements for water-supply, 
with great delight and will gladly 
contribute sufficient sums to keep 
up the business to the great profit 
of the promoters. 

We give below the approximate 
costs of erecting the necessary 
machinery to supply water to a 
tract of land, say 6,000 bighas in 
area, (about 1,800 acres) river being 
within 3 miles of the field. 

Rt. 

Boiler, 10 Horse-power... ... 2,000 

Engine, 8 H. P. ... ... 2,500 

Bucket-water-lifter, capable of raising’ 

350 gallons per minute or pump ... 1,500 

Erecting a projecting structure into the 
river to place the pump or bucket 
contrivance or to cut a channel tc^ 
bring the river-water to a conveili-^ 
ent place near the pump ... 2,000 

Necessary viaduct, aquj^uct or mitk' 

ing passage of water to the field ... 5y00^ 
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Thus the first outlay will be 
Rs. 13,000 and the yearly cost for 
(keeping ffee work going will be 
as under : — 

‘ Rs. 

Cost of coal for 40 days in a year at 

the rate of Ri. 5 per day 200 

Establishment — 1 fireman at Rs 12 
per month, i Tindal at Rs. 20 per 
' month, 2 servants for the machin- 
ery at Rs. 8 per month, Rs. 16, 12 
servants to keep the water chan- 
nels in good order at Rs 8 per 
month, Rs. 96, 2 clerks at Rs. 15 
a month, 30, or in all per month 
Rs. 174 or in a year .. . 2,088 

Interest on the capital outlay (Rs. 

13,000) 12 per cent, per annum 1,560 

Wear and tear of the machinery (<p 

10 per ccn\ ... 1,300 

Rs. 5,14^^ 


Thus, in these hard days, when 
6 per cent, is considered to be a 
very handsome return and when 
large amounts are evefy year sunk 
in business, whiqHr does not even 
guarantee bare 4 per? cent., it 
sounds like a fairy tale that such 
handsome income may be derived 
with such a small outlay of capital 
which even any small Zemin- 
der can easily invest — M arket^ 
Report. 


IRRIGATION IN AMERICA 

Gigantic Projects 


Thus we find that all the ex- According to Engineering, the 
penses for ‘carrying on the work United States Government has in 
including interest on the capital hand gigantic projects for the 
outlay and wear and tear of the reclamation of arid lands. Works 
machine, is about Rs. 5,200 a year. approved by Mr. Secretary Hitch- 
If a charge of Re, 1-4 per bigha cock will, when completed, fertilise 
is levied which the cultivators 1,303,600 acres, at a co^t of 

will most gladly pay, it will bring 37,000,000 dols. Since the works 

Rs. 7,600 a year, leaving a clear were undertaken, 54 miles of 

profit of Rs. 2,300 per year which distributing canals as well as 186 
is equivalent to* about 16 per miles of ditches and 147 bridges 
cent, per annum on the invest- have been constructed, over 
ment. Over and above this, if 9,350,000 cubic yards of earth 
any water is supplied during the have been excavated, and^- 3^ 
winter crop season, which is also miles of tunnel have been driven, 
a certainty, sit even half the above The Secretary of the Interior has 
rate, an additional income of placed the works in chargq.ol the 
Rs, 3,750 may be made. Thus in Director of the United States Geo- 

all, about Rs. 6,050 a yea/ can be logical Survey, who has been 

made easily wl&ich means about allowed an expert consulti,ng 
on the total nutlay# engineer to advise in' all technie^? 
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matters. Mr. Secretary Hitchcock involved is not a trade-secret and 
states that construction work has it is apparently open to anyone to 
proceeded rapidly and satisfac- apply it. In the tw^* countries 
torily, and that particular atten- naentioned, electric power, is cheap, 
tion • has beei ^ given to those as dynamos can l^e put up in 
localities jjvhere the largest areas almost unlimited numbers along 
of public lands were available for the rivers and streams, which 
reclamation, or where the extreme have rapid fall from their sources 
aridity of the climate and the in the hills. If the experiments 
character of the soil gave assurance now being made are successful, an 
t)f ulj:imate success. In the •^emi- entirely new industry will spring 
arid^arts of the country, where up, and their progress should be 
irrigation is still in an experi- closely watched in India. In 
mental state, and where farmers Kashmir particularly, electric 
and land-owners are not yet con- power can be generated at a small 
vinced of its benefits, greater outlay, and a big scheme is now 
caution and slower progress have bei.ig carried out in connection 
been necessary, in order to avoid with the new railway. Hereafter, 
risking* public funds where the perhaps, the manufacture of 
results would be of questionable nitrates may come within the 
value. In Navada. irrigation range of operations in the Jhelum 
works, designed to reclaim 120,000 Valley, 
acres of land, have been brought 
into operation, and other large 
works are almost ready for use, 

IRRIGATION BY WELL- 
PUMPING 

A POSSIBLE INDIAN 

INDUSTRY Important Note 


Both in Norway and in Switzer- 
lan«l. Companies are beirg formed 
for the* manufacture of nitrogen 
from jhe atmosphere, calculations 
showijng that with electric power 
generated from waterfalls, nitrates 
can be put on the market 30 per 
cent, below the prices now ruling 
m Europe. •The scientific process 


In a recently published Bulletin 
No. 54, rjepartment of Agricul- 
ture, Madras with the title “Note 
on Irrigation by Pumping from a 
Well at Melrosapuram”, Mr. 
Chatterton gives the delj^ils of 
the amount of water^rai*s#d from 
a well near Chingleput (Madrsts) 
by means of a centrifugal pump 
driven by an oil-engine. Th0 
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sul>ject is of much economic inter- 
est, because it is certain that if 

( 

mechgjiic^, power can be applied 
to wells in India, the advantage 
over present rnethods will be very 
great. This account refers to the 
operations during 1903 to 1905 
and shows the quantity of water 
raised per hour, the rate at which 
water percolates into the well, 
the cost per hour while pumping 
and the area irrigated. All per- 
sons interested in raising water 
from wells, should study the figures 
given in this Bulletin. 


UTILISING WATER-POWER 
FOR ELECTRICITY 

(a) Mr. Tata’s Scheme 

The Late Mr. J. N. Tata is 
credited, among his other great 
schemes, with originating the 
idea of utilising the water-power 
of the Western Ghauts to generate 
electricity for use in the Bombay 
Mills^ According to the Indian 
Textile Mercury, the late Mr. 
Tata’s sons have continued the 
itiyestigations which he initiated, 
with the.»result that a Company 
iyas formed in England last 
SUiiimer, called the Bombay 
Uydfo^El^ctric Syndicate, Limit- 
tdf fot’the purpose of completing 
and* vieryfying the inves|jgations 
, and for bringing the project 


( b ) In Sweden 

Utilizing Rivers. — According to 
a German publication, Sweden is 
planting to use for* electricity 
every ounce of w^fer now going 
to waste over her falls pnd in her 
rivers. Engineers are in the hills 
making surveys, ‘ and capital is 
getting ready for the call that is 
sure to come just as soon as the 
surveys are completed. The samd 
may be said of Norway, where 
the waters have shorter distances 
to run, but are often of tremend- 
ous volume. In Sweden the 
power will be put to work in all 
manner of mills; in Norway in 
the mines — iron and copper. 

(c) Proposed HughlpRIver 
Electric Scheme 
A Gigantic Undertaking 

In connexion with the applica- 
tion that has been made to the 
Government of Bengal by Messrs. 
Killlck, Nixon Si Co., and John 
Fleming & Co. of Bombay, for 
license to suppl}^ Electric Energy 
in the Hughli River District of 
Bengal, we have ascertained 
the following interesting parti- 
culars : — 

The primary object of i,the 
promoters is to provide at low 
rates a supply of electrical ^nergy 
for power users — that is, for driv- 
ing machinery, etc. — on the banks 
of the Hughli River in the sante 
manner as is now being dooe bjr 
Electrical Power CWpariies , in 
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alrriost every industrial district in 
Great Britain. In Lancashire 
some large mills have recently 
been erectetl without a single 
chimrfey on premises, the 

whole amount of power being 
supplied by these Companies, e. g., 
Yorkshire El^ectric Power Supply, 
Lancashire Electric Power Suppjy, 
South Wales Electric Power 
^uppW, County of Durham Elec- 
tric Power Supply, the Lothi- 
ans Electric Power Suppler, etc., 
etc. The mills on the Hughli 
River use at present the equiva- 
lent of many thousands of horse 
power, and there are many other 
Works and Facto *ies represent the 
turther* targe power consumption. 
It is estimated that in all there is 
at least some 1 20,000 horse power 
being used at present in the area 
covered by the proposed license. 
A great many of these steam 
plants^ are now old and it is 
amoifg these and the new mills 
and works to be erected that the 
Licensees look for their lirst 
consumers. The promoterh by 
producing on a large scale, will, 
they believe, be able to supply 
energy at rates which will attract 
evei^ class of power user, and 'it 
may be noted that the maximum 
rates they have scheduled are the 
same us those scheduled in the 
Lancashire Electric ^ Power Com- 
pany’s Act. The Lancashire area, 
lijf^e the pre^nt Hughli area, 
includes teictUe mills and 


already several thousand horse 
power is being supplied -from the 
Company’s mains for di^ving mill 
machinery. 

Although they .do not seek 
authority to distribute a general 
supply of electricity fc#r lighting, 
etc., the Licensees ask authority 
to suppler any one who takes 
power from them with electric 
light also when called upon to dp 
so ; and it will be obvious that 
such authority is really essential. 
For example, a factory driven by 
electrical power from the Com- 
pany’s Mains, would have to be 
supplied with, light as it probably 
would have no longer any steam 
power to generate its own electric 
light. The Licensees have there- 
fore adopted in their draft license 
the English Clause relating to 
this. Beyond this they do not, 
in this license, seek authority to 
distribute energy for lighting pur- 
poses. But should any local 
authority or Company already 
have, or afterwards obtain a 
license to give a general supply 
for lighting, etc., in any local 
districts within the present Licen- 
sees’ area, .the present Licensed 
ask authority to supply any sucfit 
“authorised distributors” with 
encigy in bulk which would be 
distributed by the local Licensees 
(referred to as the “autfionsed' 
distributors”) in the same manner 
as if they had a generating sMinh 
of their own. In small 
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it is generally found to be much 
cheaper to take such a supply “in 
bulk^ fi\m a large Generating 
Station, rather than erect a sepa- 
rate small Generating Station, 
with the corresponding result of 
a cheaper supply to the public. 
Hence the present Licensees, still 
following the Power Companies’ 
practice at home, ask for authority 
to supply in bulk when called 
upon, but there is no obligation 
on the part of authorised distri- 
butor to take such a supply. 
The matter is one of agreement. 

Lastly, the present Licensees 
seek the usual authority to supply 
any energy which they may be 
asked to provide for any tramway, 
railway or dock company for 
electric traction, which they could 
do at a very low rate, but they 
seek no powers in this License to 
build or equip any lines for 
electric traction. The energy will 
be generated by steam power, 
and the supply will at first be 
given from one Generating 
Station. But the full scherTie 
provides for two Generating 
Stations which would be con- 
nected with each other, so as to 
facilitate both transmission and 
working and make a total failure 
of supply practically impossible. 
Transmission lines will be run on 
each bank of the river so as to 
reach practically every power 
ua^r and wherever practicable 
they iv^jl be Imke^ up so as to 


provide alternative routes for the 
current, thus giving additional 
security for continuity of supply. 
The Licensees have .already fixed 
the approximate, positioKS for 
their Generating Stations, and 
are at present making further 
enquiries regarding the land there. 
If necessary, they will apply to 
Government later on under the 
Lands Acquisition Act. In the 
whole of this project the Licensees 
are being guided by the experi- 
ence obtained at home, and they 
only ask for the ordinary powers 
as given to the Electric Power 
Companies at home. 

The area which will be covered 
by the proposed undertaking will 
stretch from Hughli to Budge- 
Budge, its boundaries being co- 
terminus with the railways, but 
it excludes the Municipal and 
City areas of Calcutta. There 
will probably be two large gene- 
rating stations at a wide distance 
apart, but cqnnected with each 
other, so that in case of accident 
to the one the Mills would still be 
supplied by the other. 

(Tbc yruit Irabe anb 
Unbuatrp 

Of all the tieglected soiirces of 
wealth in India, perhaps there is 
none which requires frompamtiy^ly 
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speaking, so little skill and capital 
to develop it as the trade in fruits. 
There are parts of India where 
some of the* best fruits on earth 
grow wild and wjth a little skill 
and culture, they could be brought 
to grow in perfection. But here 
again helplessness and apathy and 
very largely also ignorance which 
is the result of restrictions on 
f( 5 reigii travel, are responsible for 
the almost utter neglect of an al- 
most boundless source of national 
wealth. 

Home-staying Indians would 
be surprised to learn that in Eng- 
land and all over the Continent 
tinned peaches and spears and 
other fruits sell at prices which 
would earn 200 per cent, or larger 
profits after paying for freight 
and all other expenses. Tinned 
peaches are prized as a delicacy 
in England. Pine-apples which 
grow wild in some parts of India 
fetch "^ood prices in England, and 
Singapore has set up a profilable 
trade in pines with England. 
Fresh mangoes sell for tv/ ^ to 
four shillings in Covent Garden 
market ; and even bottled man- 
goes fetch very handsome prices 
in Ekigland. Guava cheese and 
guava jelly though known only 
to retired Anglo-Indians would 
if properly advertised, become a 
paying business with large profits. 
Lemon peel which is generally 
thpwn away as a useless article 
in India, is a commercial product 


of considerable value. It only 
wants a little treatm^t with 
sugar to make it yield £00^ pro- 
fits. Bael fruit grows wild in ‘the 
most luxuriant abundance in many 
parts of India. It would be by 
no means difficult to* set up a 
paying business in candied bael, 
India imports large quantities of 
Lemon Squash and lime juice 
which could all be made locally 
both for home consumption and 
for export. Preserved ginger and 
chowchow and other Chinese 
fruits are as well-known in Eng- 
irt nd as in India. And there is no 
reason why India should not have 
share as one of the suppliers of 
the English and Indian markets. 
The Persians have a way of dry- 
figs on strings which may be 
introduced into India. Egyptian 
figs and dates form a considerable 
item in the imports of fruit into 
England. And here too India 
might without difficulty obtain a 
share in the supply. 

Side by side with the fruit trade, 
a'trade in preserved and pickled 
vegetables might also be profit- 
ably set up. Cold countries are 
dependent on tinned and preserved 
food for their supplies in winter. 
And tinned tomatoes, and pre- 
served peas, pickled onions, add 
cabbages and cauli-flowers might 
be shipped in large quantities to 
England. Mango and other ckut^ 
nies are also prized as great deli- 
cacies in England, 
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None of the articles indicated 
here as. likely investments fora 
smallcap*^al require extraordinary 
skill to work up. A stewpan 
would in most cases be the only 
apparatus required ; and a little 
skill in cooking and tinning air- 
tight would supply the rest. But 
young men in India are too gen- 
teel for honest manual labour, and 
prefer the poverty of the dis (?) 
“honourable professions” to com- 
petence, and affluence won by the 
sweat of their brow. — Lucknow, 
“Advocate.” 

Many species of sweet and 
delicious fruits grow in India. 
The mangoes, apples, pine-apples, 
oranges, and lichis of India 
appeal even to the European taste. 
The export of Indian fruits to 
foreign countries may well prove 
a very remunerative industry in 
the hands of an enterprising man. 
Fresh fruits may easily be export- 
ed to foreign countries. The 
fresh giapes of Australia, th% 
pine-apples of Singapore and the 
water-berries (paniphal) of China 
are always found in the Calcutta 
Municipal Market. If fresh fruits 
from other countries c msiy come 
into our Markets, surely we may 
send our fruits to other countries 
as well. Mr. Jamsetjee Tata, 
the Bombay millionaire intended 
to carry on the frpit export trade 
on a big scale. His intentions 
were however frnstrat^c| by his 
think 


the export of Indian fruits would 
make fruits very costly in India. 
But this is an error. Grapes are 
exported into India -^from Kabul, 
still grapes are '«very cheap in 
Kabul. We should bear in mind 
that supply always increases in 
proportion to the demand. 

THE BANANA “BOOM” 

There has been something like 
a “boom” of late in the banana 
as a food product. Banana flour, 
the use of which has been vigor- 
ously recommended by vegetarian 
enthusiasts, has now been followed 
by “banana coffee.” Thili latest 
imitation of coffee is made of 
dried Mexican and South Ame- 
rican bananas, the process of 
preparation being similar to that 
of the coffee bean. In flavour it 
has little resemblance to ■ coffee, 
and , although its use is being 
promoted in the United States by 
a stock company, no trade effect 
whatever need be anticipated. 

THE BANANA FLOUR 

♦ 

We suggested “says the “Sind 
Gazette,’' that the banana flaur, 
industry might well be taken up 
by the Indians to whom it would 
prove of great value, both as . an 
artiple iot exj^i^ and f^;;% 
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use in times of scarcity. While 
India sleeps, however, other 
nations act, and we now learn 
tiiat it is intended to start two 
establfshments hn the Gulf Coast 
of Mexicci for the purpose of 
convertin;Ej ’the banana into flour 
and shipping the* product to the 
United States. It is believed that 
the new industry will prove very 
profitable. 

Process of Maniifacture 

Plantain, before it is ripe but 
when ful^ mature, is peeled off 
and cut into slices, thoroughly 
washed, and then allowed to dr^^ in 
the sun. When perfectly dried it is 
pounded* in pestle and mortar and 
there is beautiful flour which 
can be made into roii just in the 
same way as with wheat-flour 
only. It is more tasteful, more 
nutritious too, than the latter. 
Banana-flour is much in use in 
America, and there is no reason 
why it should not he as popular 
in India. 

Its Importance food and 
MODE of use ^ 

Referring to the West Indies, 
the ^Col^nizer” in its issue of 
January, 1906, states that remark- 
able strides are being made by 
systematic attention to agriculture, 
in the culture of tropical products, 
and the development of new ones : 
ancl’ that thi^ advance is due 
largiely to the initiative and splen- 


did work done by the Imperial 
Department of Agricyfture in 
those islands, and by the \yest 
India Committee in England. The 
writer of the article goes on to 
mention one important industry 
which is entirely of today — Ba- 
naine’ — a product of Jamaica. 

‘‘Bananine” is a flour-product . 
derived from the banana. The 
natives of Central Africa manu- 
facture a crude flour from this 
fruit ; and speaking of this, — ^ 
late Sir H. M. Stanley said, that 
“If onl), its virtues were publicly 
known, it would he largely con- 
sumed in Europe, especially by 
infants, persons of delicate diges- 
tion, dvspeptics, and those suffer- 
ing from temporary derangement 
of the stomach.” 

The flour now placed upon the 
market under the name ‘Bananine,* 
is made in British factories from the 
British Colonial product, and is far 
superior in quality to the native- 
made product, and possesses a 
higher value as food than even 
be^f, containing, as it does, as 
high a percentage of proteids, 
whilst its caloric or energy-value 
is almost four-times as great. 

“It is from this product,” — says 
the Colonizer — “that is derived 
now well-known “Bananine”- 
bread — the result of practiaaj and 
scientific experiments carried over 
aM:onsiderable period — possessing 
all the qualities of a perfect food, 
combined with pleasant appeat-% 
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ance and flavour. The nutritive 
property \of **Bananine’^-bread is 
that, it is very easily assimilated 
and is rertainly appreciated by 
those suffering from dyspepsia and 
other forms of digestive disorders. 
It appears as palatable and di- 
gestible when freshly baked, as 
when several days old, nor does 
it become dry even after keeping. 
It is certainly not a luxury, but an 
everyday article of food, as it is 
sold at a price within the reach of 
all, and has a pleasant flavour 
similar to that of the best whole- 
meal bread.” 

Now, this is a subject to which 
the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 
should turn his attention. A 
special officer should be deputed to 
collect all the available informa- 
tion on the subject, and the result 
should be published in a mono- 
graph. The Banana, or plantain, 
is so largely grown in Bengal, that 
there are prospects of an important 
industry being establ Ished. Banana- 
flour, it may be stated, is made 
from the unripe fruit of the plan- 
tain, of which there are several 
species and varieties cultivated all 
over Bengal. — Indian Planting 
AND Gardening. 


PLANTAIN AS AN ARTICLE 

OF COMMERCE 

>¥ 

, 

Banana is cxf)orted on an ^ 
extensive scale from tl^e Jamaica 
and Canaries Islands, and Cqsta- 
Rica to England. The weekly 
imports of bunches from different 
parts of the world can be counted 
by lacs, at the present day,^; while 
they were only a few thousands 
formerly. The demand is ever- 
growing, but the price fetched 
shows no tendenc}^ to» decline. 

India is the home of most delici- 
ous varieties of plantain which 
are sure to be made much of in 
England, if only they could be 
regularly supplied. 

Now-a-days, fruit-carry ing steam- 
ers are being provided with 
refrigerating-machines, which keep 
the air cool and delay fermen- 
tation of the fruits. 

Messrs. Davidson & Co., the 
Engineering firm of Calcutta, have 
got a contrivance for evenly 
distributing breeze, called the 
“Sirocco Fan”. Recently a few 
steamers have been specially fitted 
up with Refrigerating Machines 
and these “Sirocco Fan^” fdr the 
transport of banana from the West 
Indies to England. i 

There seems to be a grd^at field 
for Indian fruits — a most ti^mpting 
variety that they are — in the Lon- 
don market. All tljat is neeejed 
is a little enterprise and toitie 



capital, both of which are not 
wanting in the country. 

Its Sources and Nature 

Tht world ^pts its supply of 
bananas cjiicfly from three sour- 
ces : — 

l! From ^the • Canary Islands. 
These are the smallest, and by 
some considered the sweetest and 
best.. They come packed in crates, 
first l?eing wrapped in cotton wool 
and afterwards packed with stra w. 
The packing not only shields 
them from bruises, but helps to 
ripen them. 

II. Then come the Jamaica ban- 
anas — larger and finer in appear- 
ance. ^ • 

III. And then, the Costa Rican, 
from Port Limon, the largest of 
all — the largest bunches and the 
largest fruit, but not equal in 
flavour to the others. - 

The two* last-named come with- 
out clny packing. They are reared 
up on their stems in the \?essers 
hold in group of a couple of hundred 
bunches, with a slight partition, 
and another couple of hundred, 
and so on, with another tier on 
the top of them, and with 
proivision for circulating a current 
of cold* air through them in the 
sumnjer months, to keep them 
from ripening too fast. 

There is no Banana Tree 

They are all gathered green, 
Ijttt should %e full-grown when 


cut. They are never allowed to 
ripen in the field even wj^n inten- 
ded for home use, bemuse ' they 
cannot much be handled when 
ripe, owing to the. great weight 
of the bunches; and, moreover, 
the rats, bats, and birds would 
make sad havoc of them if left to 
ripen. 

The banana plant is not, proper- 
ly speaking, a tree at all. It has no 
woody fibre. It is a large, green, 
fleshy plant, with big leaves six 
or eight feet long, and sometimes 
two feet broad. 

It grows to a height of ten to 
fourteen feet, or even more, accord- 
ing to the variety of plant and 
the soil and climate. 

Each tree produces one bunch 
of fruit only, which is really the 
terminal bud of the plant just like 
an ear of wheat or barley. It has 
no branches ; and when the fruit 
is ready, in twelve or fifteen 
months from the date of planting, 
the tree is cut down and done 
with. 

*An Aul-The- Year-Round Fruit 

But while it is growing up and 
maturing its fruit, it is at the same 
time sending up from its roots 
other young plants or suckers — 
perhaps eight or nine in number* 

Each of these will produce its 
own bunch m turn, some pf them 
in a couple of months after the 
parent plant ; and there will thus 
be a regular succession of frujti 
Many of these suckers have tb 
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dug up and planted elsewhere, 
or they would be too thick on the 
ground. V 

Ahd there is this peculiarity 
about the ba^jana, that you can 
plant it at any season, and the fruit 
ripens all the year round. When 
once a banana-field has been 
planted out, all that is necessary 
to be done is to keep it clear of 
weeds, and keep thinning out the 
multiplying suckers. 

The bananas are 'planted usually 
about 14 feet apart, but they soon 
fill up the intervening space ; 
only, it is well to keep the cons- 
tantly spreading suckers as much 
as possible in lines, so as to allow 
of ventilation and free passage in 
and out among them. 

Sometimes coffee, cocoa, kola, 
oranges, or even pine-apples are 
planted in the interspaces between 
banana plants. In such cases the 
thinning-out process must be 
carried out rigorously. 

Continued Cultivation for 

SIXTY YEARS 

The old plants, "having borne 
their fruit, are cut up in chunks 
and left to decay and form manure. 
And, until recently, this was the 
only manure ever applied, for the 
soil is naturally very rich. I have 
persoA^llv known a field under a 
crop of bananas for thirty years, 
and have known that, for more 
than thirty years before . that, it 
btnana field, ahd thad: it 


never received any dressing of 
manure. But, in this case it had 
frequent slight renewal of surface 
soil, by the washings from some 
broken-land abov^, in the« rainy 
seasons. 

It will be gathered /ifom these 
remarks that, .the ^ cultivation 
of the banana is a very easy 
matter. And that a correct im- 
pression is almost all the old^sugar 
estates of Jamaica have^* been 
converted into banana plantations. 

Many a fresh woodland has been 
brought into cultivation for the 
purpose, and large areas that thirty 
years ago were almost sandy 
wastes, in the summer months, by 
means of irrigation worts, have 
been converted into magnificent 
plantations bearing fruit all the 
year round. 

The Origin and Development 
OF the Traoe 

1 have seen the development of 
the banana-trade from its com- 
mencement. It was in the seven- 
ties that a certain Captain Baker, 
captain of a small coasting schoon- 
er, trading between Philadelphia 
and Jamaica, began».to take over 

a few bunches for his fri^^nds, 
( 

They liked them, wanted more ; 
the taste spread and the demand 
increased, till, by-and-by,/he had 
to carry bananas alone, taking 
flour, rice, and salt-fish back 
in return. Then he got a few 
friends around him and put on a 
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small steamer, then another, and 
yet another, and he began to take 
them to other ports — Boston and 
New York'-i-and a company was 

formeil called 'the ‘Boston Fruit 

^ # 

Company’. Then they hcgim to 
purchase Ind lease large estates, 
and thus they \^^ent on until they 
had thousands and thousands of 
acres under cultivation. 

* Meanwhile other enterprising 

m 

individuals started the business, 
and the* negro-settlers and big 
property-owners, whose sugar- 
estates were going to ruin through 
the bounty-system, embarked in 
it, and others went to Central 
America, where land could be had 
for the. asking, and lugan the 
cultivation there, until now, large 
fleets of steamers are engaged 
throughout the year in c^lrrying 
bananas to meet the insatiable 
demand in America. 

Still, little had been done to 
crea|e a demand for the fruit in 
England. I remember, m. 1881, 
buying four small banarias in 
Bradford for a shilling; but the 
fruit began to win its w ly into 
favour, the Canary Islands rnppiy- 
ing almost the entire demand. 

SuPPi^Y OF 20,000 Bunchp:s a . 

Fortnight to England 

In t,he closing years of the last 
century, however, an effort was 
made to open up the trade with 
E^ngland. The Government offer- 
ed a subsidy for ten years to any 


shipping company that would 
build suitable steamer^ for the 
trade and inaugurate a,s^irept-Une 
to run fortnightly and complete 
the voyage in thirteen days. 

.No company seemed very eager 
to conipl)/ with the conditions, for 
it meant sacrificing all chance of 
trade with the other islands on 
the way; but, at length. Elder, 
Dempster and Co., of which firm 
Mr. Alfred Jones, now Sir Alfred, 
was the leading-spirit and almost 
the embodiment, took the matter 
up and entered into contract with 
two Governments —Jamaica and 
the English Ciovernment — with 
what result, we know. I'he sub- 
sidy is £40,000 per annum, paid 
in equal proportions by the two 
( jovernments. 

The company has tj purchase 
out 20,000 bunches for each 
fortnightly steamer and to carry 
for private persons besides. It 
was undoubtedly a risk, but it 
has been successful. 'Fhey do a 
considerable passenger and tourist 
•traffic, and have taken over some 
large hotels for the accommoda- 
tion of the increasing number of 
tourists. Besides fulfilling their 
contract as to the purchase of 
20,000 bunches a fortnight, they 
have put on an Intermediate 
steamer, and also, iij conjunction 
with Elder and Fyffe^ha^ enter- 
ed into the Central Americ|in 
trade, bringing immen^ cUrge^ 
to Bristol and Manchester^ Smd 
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placing the wonderful and most 
nutritioiM fruit, now within reach 
of tha ver^’ poorest in the land. 


CHINESE BREAD-FRUIT 

It has been said by persons 
living in China that, all things 
considered, the pomelo or Chinese 
bread-fruit, is the finest fruit in 
the Far East. It combines the 
go6d points of the orange, with 
the good points of the grape-fruit. 
It is more easily handled than the 
orange, and in general description, 
it may be known as a cross bet- 
ween the orange and the grape- 
fruit, but it is probable that, if not 
the original citrus fruit, it is older 
than either the orange or grape- 
fruit. Apparently, it has been 
cultivated in China for at least 
two thousand years. It requires 
ordinarily only three years to 
grow the tree, from seed to bearing 
period, although, of course, 'the 
first year’s crop will be very small, 
and commercially it will pay to 
hold back the bearing period for 
at least a year. The United 
States Consul at Hangchow says 
that its bearing period, with 
ordinary Chinese care, probably 
ranges from twenty to twenty-five 
years. Th^ tree apparently grows 
in atiy kind of ground, — good soil 
’ of coiu^ producing m^re and 
^ ftllit Ijiafi pppir soil,'— bu^ 


the habits of the tree require no 
particular soil or soil conditions. 
The best pomeloes are grown in 
the lower portions* of Fukien 
Province, and th<^ upper portion 
of Kwantung Province. The best * 
pomeloes of the world are said 
to come from a .bttle^ valley hear 
Chang Chew, a large Chinese cit} 
in the interior from Amoy, which 
has not yet been opened to foreign 
trade the village in this ^v^alley 
named Po Nan, being the centre 
of the trade in five pomeloes. The 
pomeloes grown there are of ex- 
ceptionally fine flavour and size, 
and of splendid and showy appear- 
ance ; they fetch high prices. So 
famous are the pomeloer grown 
there, that each year a special 
tribute of Po Nan pomeloes are 
sent to the Emperor at Peking. 
The summers in this valley are 
rather hot and damp, while in the 
winter, there are a good many 
frosts. The temperature will often 
go below 28 deg., Fahrenheit, 
and has been known to go as 
low as 25 deg. The pomelo 
is grown far in the interior of 
China, having been reported as 
common by travellers in even the 
drier portions of Szchuan Province. 
The Chinese say that* a good 
sized tree will ordinarily produce 
from six hundred to seven hundr^ed 
pomeloes, and, when it is copr 
sidered that many pomeloes will 
run as large as seven or eight 
inches in diameter ahd . 



it will be appreciated that such 
a tree is bearing a considerable 
load. The fruit is more oval than 
round. The ^truc+ure and covering 
also eire practAgally like those of 
the grape-fruit, except that the 
skin and ritch-padding may be 
somewhat t^icke*r on the average, 
and the small globules of juice and 
fibre or “meat” are more perfectly 
separated. Each section of the fruit 
contains a large number of seeds, 
but the seeds are close together 
on the inner edge of the section of 
the fruit, and are easily separated 
from the edible portion without 
breaking into the juice cells. The 
Chinese pick their pomeloes, as 
they do all their fruit, too green 
to get the best results, and often 
the quality of the fruit is poor, 
simply because it has not been 
allowed to properly ripen. This 
premature gathering of fruit pro- 
bably also interferes with the 
mairttenance of the highest equali- 
ty of their seedling trees. Many of 
the producers practice graiting 
from trees of unusual meril, but 
the general rule is to grow tiees 
from the seeds. Early picking 
also prevents^ the fruit from keep- 
ingias long as it otherwise would, 
but, in spite of green picking, the 
fruit ^ill keep for months. The 
Chinese have no particular means 

of caring for their crop. The pome- 
*• 

loes are huddled in bags and receive 
bvit little care. Their keeping 
qt^alitii5i$ natiirally could be greatly 


increased by more careful hand* 
ling. As it is, they are shipped in 
bags all over China rmd Japan 
and to the East Indies, and, in 
spite of rough usage, and more or 
less bruising, they keep indefinitely, 
apparently lasting until the 
demand for them has exhausted the 
supply. -“Journal of the Society 
OF Arts. 


THE FAMOUS SYLHET 
- ORANGE’' 


[By Ml. B. C. Basu, m.r.a.c., Assistant, 

Director of Land Records of Agricul- 
ture, Assam] 

The chief centre of orange 
cultivation in the Khasi Hills is 
a narrow^ strip of country along 
the foot of the hills bordering on 
the Sylhet District. Orange trees 
are common enough in other 
parts of the District, and are 
found at Shillong at the elevation 
of 5,000 feet. At high elevations, 
the tree does not thrive so well 
as in the hot steamy climate of 
the lower hills ; it takes a longer 
time to come into bearing, and 
the fruit is of inferior quality. 
The total extent of the country 
in the Khasi Hills, in which or- 
anges can 4 )e profitably grown^ 
may cover an area of dbeut on^ 
hundred square miles, certaiti^ly 

♦ For other articles on orange vide 
100—105 ante. 
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not more. A lar^e proportion of 
this areafe is uncultivable. It is 
upon ‘this> small area that the 
greater part of Bengal and Assam 
depends for i^^s supply of the or- 
ange fruit. The fact gives to its 
Khasia inhabitants a virtual 
monopoly of orange cultivation 
for the Bengal market. Although 
grown in the Khasi Hills, the 
Khasia orange is known to the 
outside world as the Sylhet or- 
ange» just as the Khasia-lime is 
known in Bengal as the Sylhet- 
lime. The misnomer owes its 
origin to the fact that the exter- 
nal trade in the Khasia orange 
is in the hancis of Svlhet-traders, 
who have their head-quarters at 
Chhatak, an important trade-mart, 
through which a great part of the 
produce of the Khasi Hills is 
exported to Bengal. 

The orange country in the 
Khasi Hills is rich in agricultural 
produce. Besides the orange, 
several valuable products, such 
as the betel-nut, betel-leaf and 
the bay-leaf (Tezpat) are largely- 
grown, and are important sources 
af income to the people. Black- 
pepper is also grown to a limited 
extent, and ‘within recent years, 
:he people have taken to growing 
:offee and arrowroot, though the 
:ultivation ®f these has not yet 
3assed tfe , experimental stage. 
Dne wonders why the country is 
50 fertile. The hill-sides are 
joyere^ bo^ld^rs and pebbles. 


and shew very little soil on the 
surface. But the boulders and 
pebbles serve to hold up what soil 
there is ; indeed if it were not for 
these broken rocV», very liftle of 
the soil would be left or the hill- 
sides, the country beini^ exposed 
to a rain-fall, not far /removed in 
intensity from that of Cherrapunji 
itself. 

The orange is said to do • best 
on limestone-soil. The fruit grown 
at Tyrna, where the soil rests 
on limestone, is reported to be 
the best grown in the District. 
The bulk of the crop is, however, 
grown on soils derived from silice- 
ous rocks containing very little 
lime. Dr. Bonavia in his book 
on the oranges, limes and lemons 
of India, quotes the analysis of a 
sample of soil from a Khasi orange 
garden, which gave only *19 per 
cent, of lime. 

The Khasias know only one 
variety of orange. There is rh‘uch 
difference in respect of quality 
between the fruit of individual 
trees, but this is not perpetuated, 
the invariable custom being to 
propagate trees from seed, a 
method which cannot.be counted 
upon for reproducing the charac^ter 
of the individual. The fruits of 
some trees have thick rln4 ; in 
others, the skin is thinner, and the 
pulp more succulent. The latter 
are of course, the better of the 
two, but they do not bear handling 
and transnort so W^ll, and COP*. 
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sequently, seldom find their way 
to Calcutta and other distant 
markets. 

Orange frees are invariably 
raised** from s%(id in the Khasi 
Hills, Th'i Khasia orange grower 
has not ye4 learnt the art of graft- 
ing. Prop^atidn by means of 
cuttings is not unknown, but it 
is rarely practised. Some care 
is ex(frcised in the matter of select- 
ing the sjsed. The seed-fruits are 
taken from trees selected for their 
good quality. They are plucked 
when fully ripe. After being 
pressed out of the pulp, the seeds 
are tested by immersion in water ; 
those which sink are taken and 
those •which float are thrown 
away as unsound. The selected 
seeds are thoroughly washed and 
dried in the sun for two or three 
days. The seed must be sown a 
short time after it has been 
gathered. December and January 
are the usual months for sowing 
the seed. A temporary platform 
is prepared with bamboo about 
four feet from the ground, and on 
it is placed a layer of finely 
powdered soil, four to six inches 
thick. • 

TRe s^ed is dibbled in thinly, 
and kept covered with plantain 
leaves during the heat of the day. 
The soH is moistened with - water 
every evening till the seeds ger- 
minate, a matter of a fortnight 
to,* three we^ks at the longest. 
The seedlings retiiain on the plat** 


form till the following May or 
June, when they are ^nsferred 
to a nursery. The nurseVy is 
prepared in a corner of a planta- 
tion, a shady spot being selected 
for the purpose. The seedlings 
are planted out about nine inches 
apart. The plants receive no 
attention in the nursery except an 
occasional weeding. Here they 
remain for two or three years, 
sometimes longer, until the time 
comes for removing them to their 
permanent quarters. In the Khasi 
Hills, and in Assam generally, 
seedling oranges are seldom found 
to deteriorate in quality. They 
generally come true to seed, 
though no doubt, individual pecu- 
liarities are lost. Cases of deteri- 
oration due, I believe, to rever- 
sion are, however, not unknown. 

A Khasia orange garden is sel- 
dom composed exclusively of 
orange-trees. They are always 
mixed more or less with other 
trees, e. g., betel-nut, jack and 
bfiy-leaf trees. 

•The usual procedure which the 
Khasias follow in preparing a 
plantation is as follows : — Early 
in the cold ’weather the forest is 
cut down, only a few of the largest 
trees being left standing. These 
are shorn of a^l spreading branches 
so as to minimize the sfiailg^ The 
cut wood is allowed ’to dry for 
a few weeks and then burnt. The 
burning kills everything at 
time, except the trees that ill 
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left standing. But in March, as 
soon as\ome rain has fallen, grass 
and other deep-rooted weeds shoot 
up, and are dug out. Nothing 
more is required to prepare the 
ground for receiving the plants. 
The land receives no cultivation 
whatever ; in fact, the rocky 
nature of the ground makes any 
kind of cultivation impossible, 
and there is danger, if the soil, 
is loosened, of being washed away 
by the torrential rainfall to which 
the hill-sides are exposed. The 
usual plan is first to plant out 
the clearing with plantain trees. 
These are planted in March, and 
begin to bear in fifteen to eighteen 
months after planting. The plan- 
tain clumps are allowed to remain 
on the ground for three years, 
at the end of which they cease 
to be productive and are dug 
out. 

In the meantime, orange and 
useful trees are planted at intervals 
among the plantain trees. Before 
the time for removing the latter 
arrives, the other trees will estab- 
lish themselves and cease to be 
in need of shade. The only treat- 
ment that the ground receives 
after it has been planted out is 
occasional weeding. Ordinarily, 
there are two cleanings during 
the ohe taking place in May 
after the spring rains which bring 
on a thick growth of weeds, and 
tljiis other iii October at ;t;he close 


The aspect of the land is a 
matter of some moment tp an 
orange garden. A garden with a 
northern aspect is shaded from 
the sun for a g»*cat part of the 
day. On such land, the fruits 
ripen late, remain lorj^ger on the 
trees, and are not (o sweet as 
those of a garden facing south 
which receives the full sunshine. 
Late ripening is rather an advan- 
tage in point of the price obtained 
for the fruits. As a matter of fact, 
the aspect of the land is seldom 
considered in making an orange 
garden. The area of land in 
which oranges can be planted is 
limited, and the cultivators have 
to put up with whatever ^and is 
available, so long as the soil is 
not unsuitable. Places, where the 
soil is excessively sandy are, of 
course, shunned. 

Orange seedlings are ordinarily 
transplanted when two or three 
years old. The time for trans- 
planting is May and June. Holes 
are dug at suitable intervals with 
a crowbar, or a thick pointed 
stick, and the plants are placed 
in them in a slanting position. 
No manure is used* at the time 
of transplanting as any dther 
stage of growth. 

No fixed distance is observed 
in planting the trees, the -groiind 
being so uneven and full pf rocks.' 
that planting at regular Intervals 
is out of the questiojt. CjeneraJly 
speaking, oksiuge ttem ar^ 
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about lo feet apart, but are often 
planted closer. 

By the end of the rains, a num- 
ber of leacfin^ shoots will have 
growit from thft Joase of the plant. 
These are more vigorous and grow 
faster thaw the old stem which 
remains mA*e or*less stunted, and 
often dies down altogether. *At 
the end of two or three years, the 
parewt stem is pruned off, and one 
or two .of the most promising 
shoots are preserved, the rest being 
cut off. The tree throws out a 
number of main branches a short 
distance above the ground. These 
ascend at an acute angle to the 
axis of the tree, and as they grow 
up almo*sl vertically, they give to 
the tree a compact pyramidal 
shape, not unlike that of an Eng- 
lish pear tree. The tree receives 
no further pruning till it comes 
into bearing. At the time of 
plucking the fruits, all dead and 
unproductive wood is removed, 
and the twigs, where they appear 
too thick, are thinned out to ad- 
mit light into the heart oi the 
tree. Mosses and parasitic-growths 
are also removed at 'the same 
time. 

Ol’an^e trees begin to bear in 
eight to ten years from the time 
of sowing the seed. In unfavour- 
able localities, twelve years, or 
even 4^ longer time, may elapse 
before the tree yields its first fruits. 
Tbe life of aij omnge tree is veiy 
uiiee;itaii^ owing . the 


ravages of the borer insect, which 
destroys a large numbe^f plants 
annually, and necessitafes vacan- 
cies being filled up constantly. 

Among the insect^-pests to which 
the orange tree is liable, the borer 
is the most destructive. This 
insect has not yet been identified, 
but it is believed to be the grub 
of a beetle. When a borer is at 
work, a little sawdust-like powder 
is found at the root of the tree, 
some of it sticking to the mouth 
of the hole, through which the 
grub entered. At this stage the 
insect could be easily destroyed 
by pushing a wire up the bore 
till the grub is reached. 

Monkeys, squirrels and parrots 
are great pests of the orange 
fruit. The villagers combine to 
drive out the monkeys when they 
appear, and they are often shot. 
Squirrels and birds are combated 
with pellet bows, and various 
devices for scaring them. Crows 
too, destroy a lot of fruits, but, be 
it said to their credit that, they 
r^ver touch a fruit so long as its 
skin is intact and not until it has 
been eaten into by a parrot or 
some other •animal. Heavy ram 
in April when the trees are in 
blossom, is very injurious. Much 
damage is r|lso caused at times 
by hail-storms destibyi^g the 
blossoms and young frdits. 

The orange season commettecs 
in November, and closes in Mafek 
Tile expprt^trade in / the 
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orange is in the hands of the 
Bengali y:raders, who are mostly 
men of the Sylhet District. Dur- 
ing the season, these men come 
up with their-^boats to the various 
weekly markets lying at the foot 
of the hills and buy up the oranges 
for cash. The practice of selling 
crops in advance, unhappily so 
common among the Bengali ryots 
of the adjacent plains, is unknown 
among the Khasias. The usual 
wholesale price of oranges varies 
from Rs. 10 to 20 per “hundred”, 
which is equivalent to about 2,300 
fruits. Last year’s short-crop sent 
prices up as high as Rs. 45 per 
“hundred”. The fruits intended for 
export to Bengal are taken down to 
Chhatak, where the bulk is bought 
up by wholesale merchants, who 
ship them to Calcutta and Eastern 
Bengal. 

Khasia oranges can be pre- 
served in good condition for many 
months by placing them on a 
bamboo trellis suspended from the 
roof of the house. The fruits 
must be sound, fully ripe and very 
carefully plucked, so as not to be 
bruised or injured in any way. 

They are placed thhnly on the 
trellis, no two fruits being al- 
lowed to touch each other. From 
time to time, the fruits are ex- 
amin^d^nd those which appear 
unsound afe thrown away. Treat- 
ed in this manner, ^ the fruits re- 
main good for many months, 
till i|ie next oranj(e season 


comes round. The skin looks 
dry, but the pulp remains juicy 
and sweet ; in fact, it gains in 
sweetness by the keeping. The 
practice of preserving oranges in 
this way, though simple, is by no 
means general among ^he Khasia 
orange-growers, and/»^ very few 
preserved oranges are offered for 
sale. 


GRAPE-GROWING IN 
MYSORE 

Grape-growing and rarisin-mak- 
ing — the raisin is simply a dried- 
grape — has never been attempted 
in India with any great seriousness. 
In India, labour is perhaps ten 
times cheaper than in Spain or 
Italy, and if a good article can be 
produced on the spot, the duty and 
freight will be saved, to say nothing 
of the labour employed. A gentle- 
man is now in Bangalore, who 
has had very great experience of 
the grape and raisin industries, 
who has read papers on the subject 
and been the subject of leading 
articles in leading papers in other 
parts of the world, and who* has 
also travelled throughout India 
and visited Aurungabad, Dowlata- 
bad, Poona, Nassik and other 
places known as grape-growing 
centres on a small scale. His 
confident opinion, ^fter>- careful 
study of the reasons, id that ^ 
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climate of Bangalore is infinitely 
more favourable for grape-growing 
than any of the other places men- 
tioned above, and to prove this 
fact, ♦.he has ,*already had some 
7,000 or 8,000 grape-vines of 
twenty different varieties, planted 
in a nurser^ in Bangalore and on 
theNilgiris. These vines have been 
inspected by many people, includ- 
ing officials of the State of Mysore 
Mr. W P. Madhava Rao, C.I.E., 
the Dewan, who is ever ready to 
encourage enterprise and energy, 
or hopeful schemes of any kind, 
has promised his earnest and 
utmost support to the undertaking. 
Mr. Madhava Rao has been so 
favourably impressed with the 
projected industry, that he has 
practically offered the expert a 
free-hand in the selection of land 
for grape-growing, and the locality 
has already been fixed upon. The 
thing must not be looked upon 
at art! in the light of an experi- 
ment : given land with sCiitabie 
soil, and water at a suitable 
depth, success is believed to be a 
certainty. Well backed up, the 
scheme should develop into a 
flourishing ijpdustry. 


A ^ correspondent writes to a 

Madnas paper : — 

The result of the experiments 

with grape farming at Bangalore 

tyill be watched with interest, but 
• • " 
if there is as much in the industry 


as is believed, it is surprising that 
it has not been develop^ before 
this. Far-seeing planted ace con- 
stantly putting down a few ‘fruit 
trees on their estate^;, and I have 
known of a good many attempts 
being made to grow grapes ; but 
never, I must admit, with any 
great success. Of course, that does 
not mean that vines will not do 
in Bangalore, for the climate there 
is very different from that of most 
tea and coffee estates. In Spain, 
at any rate, they make them pay 
remarkably well. Mr. Consul 
Haggard, in a recent Report on 
the trade of Malaga, refers to the 
export-trade in grapes for the 
British and American market. On 
a hectare of land, equal to 
about 2-2 acres, he says, 300 vines 
are planted out in rows at a dis- 
tance from each other of from 19 
to 20 feet. The total charges, 
including £17 4s. ^d, for wages, 
£58 los. for oak barrels, £17 bs. 
Sd, for cutting, cleaning, packing, 
and so on, £6 is. 4^. for carriage 
jto port and shipment of the bar- 
rels, and the Government-tax ort 
land, £10, amount to £125 I2«., 
and the n^t value of the produce 
to £316 3s. 4^. ; which leaves a 
net profit of £190 iis. 4^. upon 

the 2x acres. 

^ I 
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VALUE OF FRUIT-DIET 

Medical experts are of opinion 
that there is hardly any disease 
which is not beneficially affected 
by fruit-diet. In Malaria, grapes ; 
in nervous debility, nuts ; in can- 
cer, oranges ; in diseases of the 
lungs, “water-plants ; in impurity 
of blood, tomatoes are believed 
to be particularly efficacious. The 
Brazilian nuts act as a tonic to 
many. Apples, on account of its 
richness in phosphorus, strengthen 
brain-power and the nerves. Pine- 
apple increases digestive power and 
relieves throat complaints. Or- 
anges act beneficially on the liver, 
while lettuce and lime-juice cure 
jaundice. 


FRUIT-TRADE WITH 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

lMi*0RTANT Practical Hints 

In the fruit industry (particular-., 
ly, orange-industry of the West 
Indies) a stage of development has 
been attained, when it ic no longer 
sufficient to consider the quality 
of fruit alone. In the markets of 
both America and^ England, 
definite* t^dc customs l^ave arisen, 
whi<;h iFis pecessary to take into 
consideration before competition 
in their markets i^s attempted. 

not, only 


advisable, but ^sential to pack 
fruit in standard boxes 12\" by 
12Y by 27" (outside-measure) with 
a single median partition ; each 
fruit should be whipped carefully 
in white tissue-paper, after close 
examination of the ^individual 
fruits to discard any, /n the least 
degree blemished. The fruit 
should, by the same examination, 
be carefully graded, and .each 
grade should then be packed in 
layers and the number and grade 
marked outside each case. Too 
much care cannot be devoted to 
producing uniformity. 

Such are the controlling factors 
as set forward by Mr. H. Hesheth 
Bell, C.M.G., Administfa^or of 
Dominica, in a paper on the 
cultivation of orange in Dominica, 
recently printed by the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture for the 
West Indies. 

INt)IAN POTATOES FOR 
LONDON*'* 

A Lucrative Business 

It is known to only' a few t)[iat, 
India can grow ‘new-potat6es’ and 
land them in Covent Garden 
Market, London, in the months 
of February and March, to be sold 
at from 2 d, to 6d. a Ih. aPd re<* 
tailed again in the West End 

1 .. . . ■ . I' i n , I I C ^ 

also p.|», 
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shops as a delicacy at is. a Ib. 
The experiment was carried out 
a few years ago at Dalsing Sarai 
for a.couple*of years, several tons 
beipg^ shipped* from Calcutta to 
London with success, but the 
enterprise 4^as abandoned not from 
any failure in fhe packing, ship- 
ping or sale in London, but tin- 
tirely from the fact that the lands 
at Dalsing Sarai were unsuited 
to the growth of potatoes which 
were overcome by disease and 
gave an unprofitable return per 
acre. In many parts of India, the 
soil is well adapted to the growth 
of potatoes, and where this is the 
case, disease can be easily checked, 
and a* 'trial of the experiment 
is strongly recommended. The 
potato selected should be an earl}" 
kind, such as the Jersey potato 
or Myatt’s Ashleaf. Very satis- 
factory results were also obtained 
from the Naini Tal ‘Magnum 
Bonum,’ but, this being a late 
variety, it could not reach London 
before March, when the price be- 
gan to sink. Planting should be 
done as early as possible in Octo- 
ber, so that the potatoes may be 
lifted in January and delivered 
in Eonc^on in February and March, 
before the supplies from Jersey and 
the Canary Islands begin to flow 
in. Tbe seed should be of the best 
sort aj^d should be procured from 
England or better from Australia, 
wjiere potatt^^disease is less preva- 
lent The course, be 


heavily manured, oil-cake being 
excellent for this * purple. The 
potatoes on being lifted ^ould 
be very carefully handled, dried 
for a few hours in ’the sun, and 
each potato wiped with a piece 
of chamois-leather. They are 
then sorted into two grades, 
packed in neat boxes 15" by 15" 
by 6 " to hold 28 lbs. and lined 
with paper. These boxes were 
shipped from Calcutta by a City 
Liner and delivered in London 
in 26 days. The potatoes arrived 
in peiiect condition, and were 
sold for 2d. a 11). wholesale. The 
average cost of sending the pota- 
toes to England was £6 per ton 
or two-thirds of a penny per Ib. 
Should any further information be 
required, it can be obtained on 
application to the Director, Agri- 
cultural Research Institute, Pusa, 
Bengal. — (B. C.) 

SUGAR-CANE AND 

MANURES^^' 

Important Expert-Opinion 

The following is culled from an 
article on ‘.‘Manuring sugar-cane’^ 
contributed to the Agricultural 
Journal of India (Pusa) by Mr. 
J. \V. Leather, the Agricultural 
Chemist to the Goveqjm^nt of 
India : — • ^ 

“The value of the sugar-cane, 
crop depends on three .factors, 

1 — I . i 

• Articles on Sugar, 
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namely, — (i) the weight of cane, (it) 
the prop\rtion of juice expressible 
by a mill, and (Hi) the quality of 
the juice. The quality of the result- 
ing gur vwill' depend very largely 
on the third of these factors. An 
ideal crop of cane is one that 
fulfils the three conditions — great 
weight of cane ; high yields of 
juice, about 70 parts or more of 
juice per 100 of cane ; and juice 
containing a high proportion (16 
per cent, or more) of cane-sugar, 
but very little (*5 per cent, or less) 
of glucose. It is, however, well 
known that the juice of cane may 
suffer from several causes. Thus, 
for instance, if the harvested crop 
be not mature, the juice will con- 
tain a high proportion of glucose ; 
if the crop becomes “lodged” 

( broken-down ) through stormy 
weather, the effects on the juice 
are similar. Excessive manure 
again, has the effect of raising the 
percentage glucose. 

The agriculturist naturally 
desires to have some simple hints 
to guide him as to the quantify 
of manure he should use per acre. 
It needs hardly to be explained 
that since, manures as* well as the 
soil vary considerably in composi- 
tion, it is impossible to say precise- 
ly, what weight of qne is equiva- 
lent I3c) ^afiother. Every ' farmer 
kndws that one lot of farm-yard 
manure^orof poudrette, will be 
apprepi^ly better than another, 
thi^ ist Ae ca»e with other 


materials. It pays indeed to 
employ a chemist to determine 
the quality of manures, for econo- 
mies can thereby be effected, 
which are otherA^se impossible. 
If, then, weights of manure are 
here suggested, their / limitation 
must be recognised, afid the fact 
that they depend on the materials 
possessing an average composi- 
tion must be carefully bofne in 
mind. 

Subject to this reservation, the 


following may be 

recommend- 

ed — 

Per Acre 

Farm-yard manure 

. . 20 to 30 tons 

Poudrette in alluvium 

... 15 to 20 ,, 

,, in coarser soils 

.. 20 Jo 30 ,, 

Fish-manure 

... I t6 i}i „ 

Safflower cake 

I to 2 ,, 

Castor ,, 

2 to 4 „ 

Karanj , , 

... 3 to 5 „ 

Rape ,, 

2 to 3 „ 


fisb Culture & Crabc 

FISH-TRADE IN BENGAL 

Practical Hints 

Fishes are getting scarce every 
day in Bengal.- All thfe small rivers 
and water-courses are gradually 
silting up and the big tanks in 
Bengal villages, which ueed to 
supply the people with gooddrink- 
ihg water and fishes, are by and 
by filling t?p, too. Thus there is 
a wide-spread scarc^y, all ovet 
Bengal of 4rinking-water a«id 
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regular fish-supply. The people 
living in big cities are supplied 
anyhow with fishes imported from 
fish centres sdch as Goalundo, Sara, 
&c., ifj Easterni’ Bengal and from 
Mokameh, and other places situa- 
ted on theiGanges in the Upper 
Provinces. \ Thotigh large quanti- 
ties of all sorts of fish are bei,ng 
daily imported into Calcutta by 
the different railways that have 
their '•termini! at Calcutta, so 
enormous is the demands for fish 
for consumption by its own inhabi- 
tants and for distribution amongst 
villages lying around it, that the 
supply, though enormous, is quite 
insufficient and cm, without any 
tear of^c5Ver-supply, be multiplied 
by many times, still. 

There is, therefore, ample room 
for enterprising men to take up 
this trade with prospect of great 
profit. 

But how to get the supply? 
The principal centres of fish-trade 
in Eastern Bengal are all situated 
on the banks of the river F’adma. 
For some reasons or oilier, 
this river has for the past decade 
been losing its strength of current 
and the water-channel has greatly 
deefeas^d. In consequence, is not 
capable of supplying as much fish 
as it ysed to do, some ten years 
ago. <rhe fish-supply from these 
centre§^ has therefore been slowly 
decreasing. 'The fish centres on 
tl^e Ganges^ in Behar are also 
lacltinE ba yield. Th^ 


Sunderban rivers and the sea are 
therefore the only soujpes left, 
from which fish-supply ot Calcutta 
must be met. 

The Sunderban i:;ivers are big 
and good many in number, and, 
being close to the sea, are generally 
well-supplied with the different 
kinds of fish, much in demand. 
But the difficulty lies in the 
way of bringing the fish up to 
Calcutta, in as much as, the Rail- 
way terminil at Matlah or Cann- 
ing Town are far away from the 
principal rivers. It takes great deal 
time to !)ring down the fish from 
the rivers to the Railway terminus 
and by the time it reaches Cal- 
cutta, it is quite unfit for human 
consumption. If the rivers of tjie 
Sunderbans are to be utilised, 
arrangements for quicker trans- 
port must therefore be made first. 
This can be managed by running 
a couple of fast steamers for this 
trade, capable of completing the 
journey to and fro in as short a 
time as possible. These steamers 
must have the necessary machiner- 
ies to make ice on board in suffi- 
cient quantities, so that the fish 
may be kej^t covered with ice in 
air-tight cases during transit 
This business, which is sure tp 
return a very good profit, requires 
a capital of about qr^ lakh of 
rupees to start with, for the follow^* 
ing purposes : — 

2 Fast steamers, capable of ninniilig 20. 
miles an hour (distance from Cal- 
cutta to the remotest liart of Sat>d<;if- 





ban being nor more than loo miles 
by circuilous way, fhe journey being 
completeX in five hours) with the 
capacity of about 50 tons, (tl Rs. 

30,000 each 60,000 

a Ice-making machines capable of 

making 5 tons of ice a day 20,000 

20 Fishing boats to fish in the riveis 

@ Rs. 200 each 4,000 

40 Big nets to- catch hsh (<7> Rs. 20 
each . . 800 

Rs. 84,800 

This amount of Hs. ^4,800 or say 
Rs. 85,000 will have to be spent 
for buying the necessary steamers 
and boats for catching and bring- 
ing the fishes caught to Calcutta. 
To man the steamers and the 
fishing boats there will be the 
following additional expenses, 
vii ! : — 

2 Headmen 01 seran^s to guide the 


steamers (it Rs. 50 per month 100 

2 Engineers . ... 200 

4 Fire-men (rt) Rs. 15 per month 60 

40 Crew (a' R.s, 12 per month 480 

Coal 3,000 maunds a day (i® 0 annas 

per maund 1,025 

Other expenses 200 


Rs 2,065 

5 Men per fish ijoat will be sufficient 
' to man the boat.s and catch fishes 

c 

Rs. 12 per month — 60 per boat, 
or in 20 fishing boats the expenses 
will be 1,200 

Other-expenses, as repairs, etc., etc , ... 200 

' Rs. 1,400 

Add to it the interests on Rs. 

100,000 per month (0 6 per cent., Rs. 500 

f 

Rs, 3,965 

Thus, everything considered the 
expenses will be about Rs. 4,000 
per month. Now let us see what 
montlWy i^epme of 


such an enterprise, it being taken 
for granted that there will be a 
ready sale of about 12 tons or 
320 maunds of fish, every day for 

cash. e j' 

• 

Taking the lowe.st value of the fish to 
be ks, 10 per maund, (the retail 
sales aie alw.iys effected la good 
fishes uh ans. 8 pei seer or Rs. 20 
per maund) the (juantity will fetch Rs. 3,200 

Thus we see that daily income 
of such an enterprise is ?tbout 
Rs. 3,000 or one day’s incQnfe may 
nearly pay all the expenses, keep- 
in 29 day’.s income for profit, which 
no other trade in this world is 
expected to pay- 

The question may be asked as 
to whether there is such a demand 
as to find market for t 5 ;tons of 
fish every day. Calcutta is such 
a big distributing centre and the 
demand for good fish, preserved in 
good condition, is so great that 
there will be no lack of ready 
buyers for 320 maunds every day. 
Besides, most of the fi.shes are now 
brought down to Calcutta by rail 
and are generally dead and putrid 
when they arrive at the market. 
But in a steamer, it can be easily 
managed to keep sufficient water 
in the hold to keep 4 :he fish alive 
for 12 or 24 hours, if caught Ulive 
and transfered from the boats to 
the steamers with care. Tbpre will 
be sufficient ice on board, besides; 
to keep the fish in good condi- 
tion. Steamers or boats are, by 
nature, the l>e8t conveyances 
fish* It is doubtless that if 
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brought down in steamers, will 
reach in better condition, than in 
Railway wagons and therefore 
therq ought to be a far greater 
dema^id for thei fish brought down 
in steamers. 

A company can very well be 
started on ihe joint-stock principle, 
a share being fixed at a rc^pee 
each, so that even the poorest 
*may, have a share in the income, 
whicJt is expected to be about 100 
per cent, per month or as much 
as the capital invested. Thus a 
vshareholder investing one rupee 
in the business may get nearly a 
rupee every month, enabling a 
poor man to live comfortably, if he 
has bui? ro or 12 rupees to invest. 
To stimuate an active interest 
in the concern among fisher- 
men, who are the chief selling 
agency, shares may be liberally 
offered to them. 

FISH AS MAxNURE* 

**Fish manure is not so widely 
known, but the demand for 
manure in ^he Deccan, and pro- 
baWy other parts of India not far 
removecl from the coast, is so 
great that a trade in Sun-dried 
refusc^fish has sprung up. It is a 
concentrated manure, containing 
fully 10 times as much plant-food 
per ton, as farm-dung. The am- 
ount employed (experimentally 


on a suger-cane. plantation) was 
2*7 to 2*9 tons per acre^ contain- 
ing about 500 l)s. nitrogen, and 
the out-turn of raw sugar varied 
from 11,000 to ovjer 13,000 lbs.** 
— Report of Mr. J. W. Leather, 
Agricultural Chemist to the 
Ciovernment of India. 


IMPORT OF 
FRESHWATER FISH 


Holland has so few freshwater 
tish that their importation is 
profitable. A Dutch importer, of 
Woerder, has just left Lyons for 
Utrecht with a quite an original 
cargo in a quite original boat. 
The cargo is composed of 25,000 
tench, carp, and other live fresh- 
water fish in tanks, and the boat 
is a specially constructed auto- 
mobile barge, driven by benzine, 
and of about f8 horse-power. 
Tlie merchant himself and his 
“chauffeur” are the whole crew, 
the merchant spending his time 
feeding the fish. It will take 20 
days to reach Utrecht through 
the canaljn 250 locks having to 
be cleared. 
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THE FISHING INDUSTRY 
\ OF JAPAN 

i • 

An Objfct, Lesson to India 

(a) The Fisheries Bureau at Tokyo, 
— The fish existing in Japanese 
waters, are very varied and very 
plentiful ; the most useful kinds 
in the northern part of the Empire, 
are the herring, salmon, and cod. 
In the southern waters are found 
the sardine, anchovy, mackerel, 
"homito, tunny, shark, oysters, 
shrimps and prawns. The fresh 
water fishery is not so important 
as the marine fishery, as there are 
but few large lakes and rivers. In 
the warm seasons, nearly the whole 
coast of Japan is washed by the 
Kuroshiwo (the warm current), or 
its branches. Thus the important 
migrating fish of the southern re- 
gion are caught in the northern 
part of Hondo (main island), and 
also in Kokkaido, late in the 
summer or in the autumn. In the 
winter and spring, the Kuriles, 
Hokkaido, the north-eastern anti 
north-western coasts ^ of Hondo, 
are washed by the Oyashlno (the 
cold current) or its brafiches. The 
number of vessels engaged in fish- 
ing on the Japanese coasts is said 
by the Imperial Fisl^ cries Bureau 
of the *t)rf> 5 .rtment of Agriculture 
«Lnd Comrfierce at Tokyo, to 
^iKount to. over 400,000. 

' (h) Trcfde in fresh^ fish ,— are 
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in Japan, and fresh-fish markets 
are extended year by year as 
the convenience of transportation 
increases. 

Considerable quantities ()f fish 
are also preserved, and many 
kinds of fishery-products are 
utilised to a deglee nit equalled 
by, many other countries. The 
most important sea-weeds are 
“kombu,” “amanori,” “tengusa,^’ 
and “funorl.” The greatdr part 
of the dried kombu is exported to 
China for food. Tengusa is made 
into a kind of isinglass called 
“kanten,” and the kanten is also 
exported to China and other 
countries in large quantities. 
Amanori is made into sheets like 
paper and dried. It is called 
“hoshirnori,” and is considered a 
great delicacy. Funori is also 
made into large sheets like paper 
and dried. It is used only for 
starch. 

(c) Brine-salting or curing and 
canning . — The methods of curing 
fishery products have greatly 
improved of recent years. This 
is especially seen in the canning 
business which was introduced 
some thirty or forty years ago, 
and has grown considerably 
since the Japan-China War. 
Every year, a little o'^er five 
million pounds of fish ^of all 
kinds are preserved in tins. Brine- 
salting, or curing fish in strong 
brine, has beert introduced recently, 
the salting of fish beifig 
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confined mostly to dry-salting. 
This has made it necessary to 
improve the Japanese salt-industry, 
in order to oibtain a better quality 
of salt| As to # tjie export-trade, 
‘ dried cuttle fish, dried “sea-ear,” 
dried shark’s fin, dried kombu and 
kanten are^ the » most important 
articles exported to China, 1'he 
exportvS of Japanese fishery pro- 
duct^ has long since been In a 
prosperous condition, the exports 
always exceeding the imports. 
The total exports to China have 
increased by three million yen 
(£306,250) within the last ten 
years. 

(d) Fish-oil s.--Fhh oils, includ- 
ing herrmg, sardine, cod-liver and 
whale-oil, are exported to Europe 
in large quantities. 

(ei Pisci-ctilture.- -Pisci-culture 
in Japan includes the culture of 
fish, shell-fish, reptiles, and even 
algse. Some of these have been 
cultit^ated from ancient times. 
Among these arc the gold-fish, 
carp, eel, grey mullet, oyster, pearl- 
oyster, turtle and amanori Tan alga 
of the genus Porphyra). Most of 
them are cultivated in ponds, ex- 
cept shell-fis|;i and algse which are 
rared in a bay or creek. 

The cultivation of amanori which 
is known only in Japan, is exten- 
sively^ carried on in Tokyo Bay 
and the Sea of Haroshima-Ken. 
This sea-weed is collected by 
me£ms of the branches of trees or 
4^ the sandy 


flats, which are exposed at the 
time of the ebb-tide, to these 
spores of the alga attach them- 
selves and grow. These branches 
are renewed every year. 

hunori is also cultivated in a 
primitive but effective method in 
some parts of the country. This 
IS by simply throwing stones in 
the shallow water to give the alga 
a place to grow on. 

Carp-culture is the most popular 
of the artificial fishing industries. 
It is carried on to a large extent 
in ponds, and sometimes even in 
lice fields. 

1 he culture of the soft-shell turtle 
is limited to one place in the 
subii^'bs of Tokyo, and requires 
very considerable skill. 

The artificial propagation of sal- 
mon has also been practised. In the 
year 1878 the Agriculture Bureau 
collected the eggs of salmon in 
certain rivers in Mugata-Ken, 
Nangano Ken, Ibaraki Ken, and 
Hokkaido, and distributed 356, 
500 fry into many rivers and lakes 
j^d in 1890 the number had in- 
creased to 1,130,000 but without 
much success. There appears, 
however, tp be one place which 
shows good results from this work. 
It ^ is Lake Chuguji in Nikko, 
where there^ were no fish at ait 
before the propagatioa,j}f oalmoi^^ 
The quantity of fish in this 
is now so great that it suppli€8||j(^ > 
abundance, and it affords 
ent sport for 





(f) Experimental statwns,^A 
Fish Commission was appointed in 
1,893^ to carry on more extensive 
scientific investigations relating 
to all branches of the fishing 
industry in Japan, and this 
Commission lasted until 1898. 
In that year the present Fishery 
Bureau was organised, and the 
work has since been carried on 
more scientifically and systemati- 
cally. While this work has been 
carried on by the Central Bureau, 
the Government has for a number 
of years encouraged the establish- 
ment of local experimental 
stations, and has given a bounty 
to each of them. As a result, there 
are now thirty-two experimental 
stations distributed among thirty- 
one perfectures. 

(g) Fishing Schools and Fishery 

Institute . — Fishing schools have 
also been started in different 
parts of the country. TheGovern- 
ment also founded a school in 
Tokyo in 1897 called the Suisan 
Koskujo, or Fishery Institute. 
There are a few private Associa- 
tions organised with the object of 
uniting those interested in the fish- 
ing industry, and of studying all 
the important subjects in connec- 
tion with fisheries. Among these 
the Fishery Society of Japan is 
the o}<i^^„ organisation. It was 
founded in 1881, and now has 
i||ar]y five thousand members. 
Thi9 society publishes a monthly 
Journal. ^ Associ- 


ation called the Society for. Salt 
Industry of Japan which devotes 
itself to the improvement of the 
salt-industry. It was established 
in 1896, and a]i,so publishes a 
monthly journal for its 1,500* 
members. Both of these organi- 
sations are situated ih Tokyo. — 
Journal of the Society of Arts. 

A 

The fish available in the rivers 
and seas of India, particularly 
Bengal, are varied and plentiful — 
a huge amount of which simply 
goes to waste cill the year round 
for the want of a better use. 

There is much to learn from 
Japan in this line as m many 
others. 

Sir Frederick Nicholson is just 
now in Japan to make a thorough 
study of the system on the spot, 
with a view to utilise his experi- 
ence in India. 

THE LONDON SYNDICATE 
AND THEIR NEW 
INDUSTRY 

A Company, a very wealthy 
London Syndicate, with well- 
known and wealthy people as its 
subscribers — and not mere; com- 

f,' 

pany-promoters — has been floated 
with the object of developing an 
industry and to take a risk in 
fishery in Ceylon. 
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The Syndicate means to go in 
for quite a large fleet of steamers, 
to bring a large amount of capital 
into the island and to develop 
not o'ljfy the p^arP fisheries, but, 
‘to create a new industry in Ceylon, 
that is, to develop the resources 
of the IslaVid’s fish supply as it 
has never been developed before. 
They intend, incidentally, to go 
ifi for^fish trawling in co-operation 
with native fisherman, and bring 
indirect as well as direct profit, 
which the rent of the fisheries will 
bring to the Government. The 
steamers will be of special design, 
suitable both for trawling and for 
pearl fishing, and native divers as 
well as dative fisherman will be 
employed.” 

The New Industry 

The fish supply of Ceylon, as 
indeed of all eastern countries, is 
an important factor in t^^e lives 
of the people. At the present 

time a tremendous amount of 

« 

salted fish is imported into 
Ceylon. The London Syndicate 
will introduce a large amount of 
capital and develop local resources 
in such a manner as to render 
importation *unnecessary. C uring 
yar3s will be opened, and employ- 
ment found for a large number 
of nafives. The fishing will be 
done fty trawlers as at home. 

’•A Timely Warning 
The Syndicate is evidently try- 
ing to secure a monopoly of the 


fisheries in the East,— says the 
Madras Mail” As aireac^ stated, 
they have approached the Madras 
Government regarding the lease 
of the Paumben pearl fishery and 
now the news comes from Burma 
that during the year, application 
on behalf of the same Syndicate 
was made to the Burma Govern- 
ment for a similar lease of the 
Mergui fisheries and for pearling 
rights in a block off the coast of 
Tavoy. They are arranging to 
secure a monopoly of the fish 
supply too. 

In response to a requisition from 
European merchants, Hon’ble 
Mr. K. G. Gupta, Member of the 
Board of Revenue, is placed on 
special duty by the Bengal 
Government to make enquiries 9 .S 
regards the possibility of improv- 
ing and developing the fisheries 
in Beugal. Probably, the sea 
fisheries can be greatly developed, 
while, in its river system, Bengal 
has sources of fish supply, perhaps 
unrivalled in the world, and effotta 
should be made to conserve and 
develop the fisheries of Bengal on 
modern and scientific lines. 

There is yet room for indigenous 
capital and enterprise in this direc- 
tion and we^should not wait to be 
swamped by foreign compethipiii 
which may take place any day^ ^ 
it has already done in Ceylon, 



THE ly exported from Cochin in a 

FISHEfilES INVESTIGATION single year to the extent of 150,000 

. cwt. There seems to be some 

doubt whether these figures are 
[Sir Frederick Nicholson’s interestin^r accurate, but ' th^fe is ncy' doubt 
and suggestive Reports] 

was, at one time, a 

The report of Sir Frederick considerable trade which has now 
Nicholson on his investigations completely disappeared. Among 
into the Sea Fisheries on the «t|ier neglected products of the 
West-Coast is, as was to be ex- sea is mentioned the porpoise hide, 
pected, full of interest. Of which is now not even reipoved 
course, there has never been any when a porpoise is accictentally 
doubt that there is a potential caught. The cat-fish on the other 
industry and 3- store of wholesome hand give their heads to the 
food lying neglected in the sea toddy shop keepers who cook 
round our coasts. Sir Frederick them with condiments and sell 
Nicholson gives the reasons very t^tem as drink provokers, and 
clearly why progress has not entrails as nutriment to the 

hitherto been made. Briefly stated. Poorer classes, who can. kuy them 

there are the difficulties in the way one pie a basket and then eat 
of keeping fish, in a tropical them boiled with salt and^hilies. 
climate, untainted, till they reach These are some of the minor 
the curing yards and then there PO'"** 'titerest noted in this 
is the usual want of enterprise most instructive report, 
found in the hereditary castes main question which Sir F. 

who alone carry on fishing opera- Nicholson sets himself to aftswer 
tions. With modern scientific ^oNv the fishing arrangements 
knowledge and appliances, tfie can be improved and the fish cured, 
first difficulty will be easily ^t present, there are no big 
overcome and it seems only to boats employed in the trade, and 
want the energy and capital of an consequence it is impossible to 
enterprising firm to reap a fortune on-board or to 

out of the s6a. Besides the tons ^^eep the fish alive in tanks, c For 
of food that lie wasted along-side these reasons there is no real deep- 
of a country periodically smitten sea fishing done at all and only 
with ferqifce, there are stores of the fringe of the shallow |:oast i« 
wealth" iti .fish-oils, manure and exploited, so that it is not really 

th^ other by-products of big known what the supply of fi&h is* 

ISeries* FisVoi! from sardines likely to he. It 19 true that the 
'jilope foifin^r- hottom '' .'©i' 
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sea-weed which is so important 
as a shelter for fish and a supply 
of food, and this in itself might 
be taken as presurpptivc evidence 
^againsl large Supplies of fishes, 
but on the other hand sharks and 
other predaceous fish are so 
numerous that of necessity they 
must have an enormous supplyof 
fpod to draw on. The report 

showJ the advantages that traw- 

* 

lers would have in these tioplcal 
waters over their fellow-workers 
in the Atlantic or North Sea. In 
the first place there is a continu- 
ous shelving bank, down to thirty 
fathoms; from there it slopes 
more steeply to loo fathorr.s, end- 
ing in a precipitous cliff. Within 
this lOO fathom limit, which has 
an average width of forty miles, 
there is a smooth bottom of sand 
mud or ooze, admirably suited to 
a trawl net. For eight months 
in th^ year, from October to Ma^^, 
there is, as a rule, continuous fair 
weather, with none of those sudden 
tempest that so often desolate the 
homes of British fishermen, and 
nature is obliging enpugl to 
supply in the early morning a 
wind off the land to take the !)oats 

If 

to their work, and n steady breeze 
from the sea throughout the 
day bring the boats home 
again m the evening. Another 
arrangement of Providence that 
falls in with the schemes of 
ex|!il6ii*mg raafi is that the sardines 

known 

^ •? mV’"' ,1 ' .'j 


to exist in vast shoals, 'though 
they by no means invariably come 
in shore, have their spa’^vning 
season in July and August when 
the S. W. Monsoon would prevent 
any trawling being done. But as 
we have said before, the whole 
success of the future industry 
depends on the time, element or 
interval between capture and 
curing. In the past, this has 

practically destroyed any spirit of 
improvement. It is recorded that 
on one occasion a catch of fish 
worth Ks. 8,000 was taken to the 
fish cuiing yards after lo P. M., 
when it was found that the yards 
were closed for the night, and by 
morning the whole lot was bad. 
'I'hcre is a contrast here between 
our old world oriental methods 
and those of the far west, where, 
in British Columbia, the salmon 
are cleaned, cut up and tinned 
within twenty minutes of their 
coming to shore. We do not ex- 
pect to see any such lightning 
reforms flashed over the mediae- 
val customs of Malabar, but by 
degrees, a change of method must 
come, and Sir Frederick Nicholson 
suggests the lines. The following 
are some of them : — The use of 
bigger boats of two or three tons 
which can sJay at sea for two or 
three days and be equipped with 
live wells, salt or preservative ^ 
processes. The drying process 
should not be left to the 
tent heat of the stio, but iheiild 
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continued artificially through the 
night ; the fish should be smoked 
in kilns with wood and paddy 
husk’ fires ; the fish could be pack- 
ed in sab in closed barrels ; or 
canned as is already being done, 
we believe by a French manu- 
facturer at Mahe, or reduced to 
meal by rapid artificial desicca- 
tion. But we do not think that 
these suggestions will have any 
effect on the fisher folk of Malabar. 
They will not sail out in trawlers, 
neither will they improve their 
methods of curing. Improvement 
must come from enterprising 
capitalists, and there are appa- 
rentl}^ signs that the industry is 
already moving slowly, though, 
very far behind the times of 
syndicates, but still beginning to 
move from the age of the indi- 
vidual fisherman to a development 
of combinations of men working 
for wages as the servants of small 
capitalists. 

FISHERY LEASES IN BURMA 


People interested in Indian 
Fisheries may be interested to 
learn that the Burma Government 
ar^ disposing for onf* year, with 
effect fronf^ ist July 1906, of the 
following leases and license in the 
Bassein District : — (i) A lease of 
,<!ie Tu^le Bank, at Diamond 
, ^ ;F3s1?ert^s,;Sn the 


putaw town-ship ; (2) a license to 
collect edible birds' nests at Sumia 
Island in the Thabaung town- 
ship ; and (3) a lease of the fisher- 
ies of the Bassem tOwn-ship* 

Sea-fishing, writes a correspond- 
ent to a Rangoon contemporary, 
is an Industry which would doubt- 
less be very remunerative here 
if capital was forthcoming for 
it. In other parts of the world, 
steam trawlers have revolutionised 
this industry. On the Burma 
coast, the same description of boats 
are used, as when 1'enesserim, w^as 
first annexed eighty odd years ago. 
It is hardl} surprising that, al- 
though there is an immensely 
increased demand for fish, the 
industry has not made much 
progress. Advances made by 
Government last year to those 
employed in sea-fishing were 
recovered with difficulty. 

-A FISH HOSPITAL 

Some Methods of Treatment 

It may seem strange that fish 
can be treated in a hospital, but 
this forms a very important addi- 
tion to the New York Aquarium, 
which is one of the largest ) in the 
world. This hospital, says “Cham- 
bers's Journal," contains fish from 
nearly every country on the globe, 
including the species^which live-in 
fresh-watefas well as in salt-water^ 
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and ranging from specimens a few 
inches in length to great man-eat- 
ing sharks as well as black-fish. 
Where so many varieties are kept 
in confinement/ it i*s a well- Known 
fact that, they frequently become 
injured or afflicted with some 
disease. Unless»of an unusually 
hardy variety, they seldom recover 
from the trouble, dying sooner or 
Jater^ For the purpose of healing 
injuries and relieving the fish of 
any disease which they may con- 
tract, this curious hospital has been 
arranged. It Is divided into re- 
gular wards—tanks of water. One 
is for fish suffering from contagious 
diseases, so that they can be kept 
from others. Of course, the larger 
fish are kept by themselves in a 
“ward” of suitable dimensions. 
Another ward is provided for those 
recovering from their ailments ; 
while the “surgical” cases, as the 
fish-doctor calls them, are likewise 
kept*by themselves. 

Since the hospital was oj^ened, 
the doctor and his ai^sistants bave 
learned some interesting ^*0015. 
One is that salt-water is an ex- 
cellent remedy for many diseases 
of fresh-water fish, and, if they are 
left/n the salt-water a lew days, 
or possibly, weeks, it often heals 
sores caused by their striking the 
aquar^m walls or other fish, as 
well as the growths of fungus, to 
which ’‘smaller fish especially are 
very susceptible. The salt-w^er 
is obtained directly from the ocean, 


but is weakened by mixing it with 
a certain proportion of frcih-water, 
and it is also kept at a tempera- 
ture about the same as that of the 
water from which ,the “invalid” 
was taken. On the other hand, 
if salt-water fish are treated to an 
occasional bath of fresh water of 
tlic right temperature, it has been 
found very beneficial for them. 
The most common disease among 
fish is the growth of fungus. If 
not properly treated, the fungus 
will spread over the body of the 
fish tib it dies. A wall-eyed pike, 
for instance, had its gill and one 
side of its body almost covered 
with fungus when it was taken 
to the hospital ; but the disease 
soon showed signs if yielding to the 
treatment. Pickerel are the most 
susceptible to fungus formations. 
The common brook-sucker is the 
most stubborn in yielding to 
treatment when disease has once 
taken possession oi it. Trout and 
srilmon were formerly troubled 
very little with disease, but they 
^ire now seen in quite large 
numbers under the care of the 
fish-doctor. 

The caj^^ is an exceedingly 
hardy fish, and is seldom sick. 
The gold-fish is usually in good 
health, buj occasionally has 
inflammation of the This 

is precisely the same affection as 
inflamation of the lungs in 
human being, and leads ultimately 
to consumption and d^ath. 



SHELL-FISH SILK 


the gold-fish once gets this 
disease \here is no cure for it. 
Many'* fish of different varieties 
are often placed in the same tank 
in the ho pital,- but none of the 
patients attempt to make it 
tinpleasant for the others. Some 
of the fish are treated for wounds 
they receive in fighting. The 
surgical operations form the most 
remarkable treatment of the fish 
sent to the hospital. In very bad 
cases of fungus growth, the foreign 
substances are removed by the knife. 
Sometimes abc^sses are lanced, 
but it is seldom that these opera- 
tions prove successful, and the}^ 
are only resorted to in extreme 
cases. Frequently, however, fishes 
are operated on when their air- 
bladders fail to perform their 
functions. A deep-sea bass lost com- 
plete control of his air-bladder. Of 
course, he was helpless. He turned 
over on his side and could not 
sink, as the sac was filled with 
air. He would have soon died 
in his helpless condition, as his 
gills were above the surface Af 
the water. The bass was taken 
up carefully and a surgeon’s needle 
inserted, just behind the pectoral 
fin into the air-bladder. The air 
escaped, and the bass was again 
able to rnanage hintself. A few 
4ays in ffie hospital tank healed 
the puncture in the air-bladder, 
and then he was as well as ever. 


Sicily supplies a curious silk 
which is spun by the piifna^ a 
Mediterranean shell-fish, Svhich 
has a little tube at the end of its 
tongue. Out of this tube, spider- 
fashion or silk-worm-fashion, it 
spins a silk thread, with which 
it fastens Itself on any rock it 
fancies. When the puina moves on, 
its silken cable remains behind. 
This cable, which is called hyssus^ 
the Sicilian fishermen gather. 
hyssns weaves into the softest and 
shinest of fabrics, but it is very 
rare and expensive. 

PALCUNA OYSTER OR A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR 
GLASS 

1 he shells of this mollusc are 
said to be used on account of their 
clear translucency as a substitute 
for window-glass in China and in 
the Portugese territory of Goa — 
whence arises the term ‘window- 
oyster’ as applied to this species, 
the ^Vitre Chi noise' ^ of French 
writers. The reason for t^e fisWry 
of these Oysters lies, however, 
entirely in the abundance of small 
pearls yielded by full-grow^ ones^ 

Some distinct Palcuna beds 
have been discovered in Tamble- 
gibi Bay, Trincomaice, 
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trout-breeding in 

CASHMERE 

Suc^ssful tr#ut-Greedin^ opera- 
tions were carried out in Kashmir 
last year. Over 30,000 ova were 
obtained last lOeceniber, 25,000 
of which were hatched out. The 
operations were conducted by Mr. 
f'ranji Mitchell who has been 
^iven "-a sum of £100 by the 
Maharajah in recOj[Jnition of his 
services. Trout-culture has now 
become a State enterprise in 
Cashmere, and is under the 
Secretary of the Game Preserva- 
tion Department 
» * 

« ' 

TROUT-CULTURE IN THE 
NILGIRIS 

A great deal of intere 1 is being 
taken, in Ootacamund in the ini 
portant experiment that i^ now 
being made to stnrk the Nilgiri 
waters with trout from Ceylon. 
Mr. Wilson, the expert of the 
Ceylon Fishing Association, 
brought up 100 \ earling trout last 
week. Eie had all his alive 
after completing more than half 
of the journey from Madras, but 
unfor^nately at Erode there was 
no suitable water available for 
fillingihis tanks, and he lost more 
than half his trout. He arrived 
i« Ootacatnund with 37 heafthy 
a result when tbe 


] 
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length of the journey and ttie heat 
and enormous difficultidi of the 
task are taken into consi delation. 
He has since been over the neigh- 
bourhood with the Hon’ble Mr. 
H. P. Hodgson, who is taking a 
foremost part in the arrangements, 
and Mr. A. B. Jackson, the Dis- 
trict Forest Officer, and the trout 
have * been put into the stream 
running through Parson’s Valley. 
A meeting of the local Game 
Association is to be held on 
Thursday, to hear Mr. Wilson’s 
views on the subject of trout pros- 
pects on these hills. He has great 
hopes of success in his experi- 
ments. 

IMPORT OF CORAL 

There is a large demand for 
coral in India, and buyers from 
Nepal and Tibet are willing to 
pay exorbitant prices for good 
qualities. Nevertheless, the supply 
imported through Bengal ports 
ftill to i26,o23lbs. or by 39 per 
cent. As a matter of fact, artifi- 
cial coral is now a severe com- 
petitor with the natural article, 
which is perhaps not a bad thing 
since the natural supply seems to 
be failing. ^Te demand for the 
artificial product grows steadily,^ 
and last year the iihports wen^ 
valued at well over three lakhs 
rupees. 
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TR 4 DE IN RAW MEAT 

There is a regular trade in raw 
meat preserved in ice from Austra- 
lia to Europe which brings a good 
profit. Some special steamers are 
about to be used for purpose of 
extending the trade to Japan and 
China. 


SALMON REARING 

The attempt to rear the five 
thousand salmon ova of the steel- 
head species recently imported 
by Mr. Loesch of Nuwara Eliya, 
has not proved successful. This 
does not necessarily indicate that 
the Ceylon climate is not con- 
ducive to salmon breeding, their 
failure being evidently due to 
the adverse climatic conditions 
which happened at the time of the 
receipt of the consignment. Mr. 
Loesch received a consignment 
of 15,000 rainbow trout ova at 
t^le same time as the salmon ov^, 
and it is understood that, despite 
difficulties in the way, a moderate 
percentage have hatched out. 

TRUFFLES GROWN 
AJgTIFICIAlLY . 

Science has achieved another 
triumph, which will affect the 
i^od-si|pp1f of ^ the to , a 


considerable degree and cause 
immense happiness among a great 
body of gourmets and lovers of 
good living. M. Emile Boulanger, 
of the Institute cf Francfi, has 
succeeded in cultivating the fam- 
ous truffles of Perigord by a 
process which is almost equivalent 
to artificial germination. 

Hitherto truffles have only been 
found wild, and it has. been 
impossible to cultivate tl/em by 
transplanting or by any other of 
many methods which have been 
tried. 'Fhe truffles of Perigord, 
which are the only ones that are 
greatly in demand, will not grow 
anywhere but in this district of 
France. It is well recogrlis,ed that 
there would be a handsome fortune 
for many American farmers if they 
could be grown elsewhere, but that 
has hitherto been impossible. 
Truffles are a valuable article of 
food, containing a high proportion 
of nutritive bodies. Man}^ thou- 
sands of people consider them the 
most delicious of all flavorings for 
sauces and many dishes. They 
cost as a rule 3 a pound in France 
and that places them above general 
consumption. 

A simple and entertairiing* but 
very lengthy process of obtaining 
the natural truffle is at present 
employed. The pig has arf uner- 
ring scent for truffles. The^^farraer. 
puts a ring in the nose of a lively 
and intelligent pig ^nd tafee® him 
out walking. Preiently, Sir* pig 
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arrives at a spot where a truffle 
is buried, often two or three feet 
in the earth. He tries to dig for 
it, but the ririg prevents him. The 
farmei^uickly il^rows up the earth 
with his spade, pockets the truffle 
and continues the search. Occa- 
sionally he give?; a slice of the 
worthless outside of the truffle to 
the pig ill order to quiet his dis- 
contept. 

By nSproscopical examination 
M. Boulanger discovered the 
germinating property or seed of 
the truffle which had never been 
isolated before. This property 
lies in the spores of the transparent 
asci of the root. He planted these 
on various nouri.shing substances 
such as bread, potatoes and 
carrots, and Anally he found that 
they grew upon beet-roots, which 
contain an enormous proportion 
of sugar — a substance necessary to 
the growth of the truffle. He 
placed these beet-roots in bottles, 
sterilized and constructed in such 
manner that they would admit 
the free passage of fresh n.ir but 
prevent the entry of microbes. 
Upon the beet-roc t developed the 
spawn, or rrtyceiium of Perigord 
trufffts, ^nd after that small tru- 
ffles. The spawn when planted 
develooed into excellent truffles, 
and tfiere is every reason to 
believe., that it can be planted 
in other parts of the world, 
wlvere the climate and soil are 


“I have now 3,000 botiles of 
truffle spawn in my labofc'atory,” 
said M. Boulanger to a corres- 
pondent. ‘‘As to the extent of 
my Etampes champ<> d’experience, 
which I shall be glad to show you 
any day you like to go there with 
me, they cover many acres of 
calcareous soil planted with small 
oak trees. It is beneath these 
that the mycelium, after it has - 
been manipulated in a manner 
which I will explain to you on a 
later occasion, is planted ; and 
whene^xr I have a favourable 
result a number is attached to the 
nearest tree.” 

Finally, M. Boulanger expressed 
his opinion that the economical 
cultivation of truffles would in 
time become as easy as the 
growing of mushrooms. 

TURTLE FARMING AS AN 
INDUSTRY 

*“C” writes in the “Capital 

It may be that the marine turtles 
found on the Indian coast and in 
the Indian* seas, may not be as 
highly esteemed for the delicacy 
of their meat as the turtles import- 
ed into Eurv^pe chiefly from the 
West Indies and mMudiijg the . 
green turtles that 3deld* the mate* 
rials for the celebrated soup^ 
which British aldermen are pmr*. 
verbially fqnd of feastiitg^ 



is qui^ correct to say that we 
have edible turtles of very fair 
quality that would repay atten- 
tion* of enterprising capitalists, in 
respect alike c of carapace, meat, 
oil and gelatine. On the coral- 
gird islands in the gulf of Man- 
naar, the Indian Green turtle is 
largely to be met with. It depo- 
sits its eggs on the sandy shore, 
where it is by no means difficult to 
gather them. From this species 
as well as from the Indian hawks- 
bill turtle, the best tortoise shells 
are obtained. On the Malabar 
Coast, the Indian logger-head 
turtle is to be met with, largel}^ 
off the Laccadive and Amindivi 
Islands. In former years, * this 
species was largely captured, 
mainly for the sake of its shell, 
but the shell has no great com- 
mercial value. Within the past 
few years, very few shells have 
been taken over to the mainland. 
The Indian loggerhead turtle, it 
may be mentioned, is a carnivor- 
ous creature, living on fishes, 
muiluscs and crustaceans. Al- 
though its flesh is not; much es- 
teemed as food, its oil has a con- 
siderable commercial value, much 
of the turtle-oil which finds its 
way into the market being ob- 
tained from the Atlantic species 
of this^etius.’ As for the hawks- 
btll^ though it does not reach the 
same size as the other turtles, its 
; :ta^>ture is very profitable, sinpe it 
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abundant in the Indian than in the 
Atlantic Ocean, but is plentiful 
only in certain localities, where it 
regularly returns to prop;agate 
its kind. We jicLve als^ the 
Indian turtle — “Chelonia virgata'* 
— which is a herbivorous creature, 
that feeds on alg^. It is allied to 
thQ celebrated Green turtle of the 
Atlantic, and there are those who 
maintain that its flesh rivals* that 
of its Atlantic relative irL.fi'avour. 
This of course, is a moot point, 
though what is certain is that the 
Indian Green turtle’s flesh has 
sometimes been found to be 
poisonous. 

The natives of this country have 
from remote times tdrfied our 
marine as well as land turtles to 
use, consuming the flesh of certain 
varieties and converting the cara- 
paces of others into combs and 
other useful substances. For the 
latter purpose, the shells of the 
green and hawks-bill turtles are 
chiefly requisitioned. There has, 
however, been no regular industry 
either in the way of turtle fishing 
or turtle farming, and to have 
some idea of what can be done 
in the latter direction, we have 
only to refer to the very pi;ofit&.ble 
suppon or snapping turtle farm 
near Tokio, owned and worked 
by an enterprising Japanese mmily. 
The suppon turtle occupies in 
Japan the place filled by the 
terrapin in America qnd the Grc|?n 
^rtlc in Eoglind^ ap4 
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farm near Tokio, several thou- 
sands of these Chelonians are 
turned out every year. The farm 
consists of a qumber of rectangu- 
lar poinds, some them f’om 
25,000 *to 50,000* square feet in 
area, the depth of each pond not 
exceeding 3 feet, and a plank wall 
being run all round to prevent 
the escape of the turtles. The 
bottom of the pond is covered 
with sof,^^ud, where the captives 
may hybcrnate during the winter, 
while a few feet of slope above 
the water, and reaching back to 
the wall give the turtles sufficient 
opportunity to come out and bask 
whenever they choose to do so. 
One of tl\p Jargest ponds is reserved 
for breeding, the female turtle 
laying her eggs in a hole dug by 
herself on the bank, above the 
water line. First year and second 
year turtles have to be removed 
into separate ponds, as turtles have 
cannijpalistic tendencies and the 
grown-up creatures devour* the 
young ones with avidity and 
without any compunction. The 
food of the turtles reared in the 
farm is most carefully seh'c* ‘d, 
certain species of shells, scraps of 
dried fish, boiled wheat, gra i and 
the pupsf of the silkworm moth 
being chiefly given. It is also 
found fisit the turtles thrive better 
if carps and eels are bred in the 
ponds, "and this is said to be 
because the fish keep the water 
stirred up a^id thereby afford 


encouragement to the turtles to 
sally forth in search of fogd, tur- 
tles being timid creatures that 
hardly venture out, except under 
compulsion, in clear water. 

In parts of India and Burma, 
there is now a considerable 
industry in pearl and edible oyster- 
catching operations, although 
such a thing as oyster-culture on 
scientific lines is virtually unknown 
here. In Japan, they have not 
only turtle-farming, but oyster 
culture, fish culture, and even the 
culture of sea-weeds, each of these 
industries being on an extensive 
scale and improvements being 
intrdouced from yt^s-t to year. It 
is the fashion now-a-days among 
our friends of the native press and 
the “ultra” radical platform to 
wax eloquent about imitating 
the Japanese nation. The direc- 
tions I have mentioned are among 
those in '.vhlch Indians could most 
advantageously imitate the Japan- 
ese, and I think, as a Swadeshi 
industry, turtle farming ought to 
appeal forcibly to patriotic 
Indians. Wc may depend upon 
it that, some day or other, the 
European will turn his attention 
to this matter, more especially. If 
the present Swadeshi movement 
restricts the field of European 
enterprise in India. J^r my part, 
I would feel quite well pleased to 
find turtle-farming on our Indiafi 
coast and in Cur island grpn|^ 
seriously taken up by 





but I see no reason why Indians 
themselves should not embark 
upon th*e enterprise. We may be 
sure 'that a little time spent in 
Japan would enable the intending 
turtle farmer* to study “the bricks 
of the trade” and come back here 
and set up his own sign-board. 


TRADE IN FROGS 

A Lucrative Business with 
Nominal Capital 

There is a belief among Indians 
that nothing comes amiss to 
Westerners in respect of food. 
In India, it is only the savages and 
barbarians, such as Sonthals, Coles, 
etc., who ever take frog, lizard 
and the like. But in the West, 
frog is a national and much relish- 
ed food. Here is a para, which is 
being quoted and requoted in the 
Western press : — “There are few 
more remarkable industries, surely, 
than one which is carried in 
Canada, at Bensford, Ontari6, 
where there is a farm which is 
devoted to raising frogs for culi- 
nary purposes. The fa«rm at Bens- 
ford furnishes to the markets of 
the United States over 5o,ooott)s. 
of dressed frogs’ legs annually, 
while a)»noth€r 30,000 are disposed 
of the province Quebec. The 
p|ant necessary for,, an experiment 
kin^ 18^ 801^11 amd inexpen- 


sive. What is mainly needed are 
shallow ponds, and they require 
no attention, except the planting 
of bushes around the edges. 
These serve tp a^ttract flies, and 
are also a protection against ene- 
mies. Frogs live mainly on 

insects and flies, and it would 
$ 

probably be found that the Fen 
District is as well adapted as any 
in England for the purpose of 
raising them.” * 


“Max”, the well-known writer 
in the Capital, says that there is 
money in frog’s legs. We are told 
that frog trade is growing to great 
and still increasing dimensions in 
America. St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis are the great centres of the 
trade and frog legs are purchased 
all over the States for shipment to 
these two cities. Five years ago, 
there was no such trade. Now 
the business amounts to upwards 
of Rs. 3,00,000 a year, requiring 
the slaughter of no less than 
50,00,000 frogs. In nearly every 
considerable hotel frog legs are to 
be found on the bill of fare. In 
New York they cost from thirty- 
five to fifty cents;** per dozen. 
One leading New Yorl^ Hotel 
uses up fifty dozen per day. The 
frog-catchers in America ^ make 
each about Rs. 9 to Rs. 30 per 
day during the season, and there 
is a continuous demand for all 
they can catcb, 'Uhey use the 
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legs for food instead of chickens 
and the skins are sought after for 
bookbinding.* In India, we have 
enouglxfrogs to^pare and as there 
is no demand for home consump- 
tion a lucrative business can 
easily be started "by enterprising 
men with a nominal capital. \Ve 
hope some of our young and 
* eifergetic men will profit by the 
nobie sn^estion of “Max.” 

poultry 

POULTRY FARMING IN 
INDIA 

An Important and Profitaulk 
Industry 

Not too early in the day, has 
attention been called to the 
desirability, pay the necessity of 
establishing poultry farming as 
a national industry in this 
country. From several provinces, 
north and south, east and west, 
comes the cry that thej. tiiiic- 
honoured “mo^rghi*' is becoming 
far les| abundant, more expe >->ve, 
more attenuated and considerably 
less palatable than it was half a 
century,! even a quarter of a 
century ago. I am acquainted 
with several localities in Southern 
Indiai where the price of a small- 
sissedt under-ftd and scarcely 

risen 


' ] 

during the last two decades or so 
from three or four annas a\ the 
utmost to practically double this 
amount, and where a correspond- 
ing increase has taken place in 
the market value of fowl’s eggs. 

It was stated very recently, with 
particular reference to poultry in 
Northern India, that the supply 
is slowly but surely giving out, 
and it would seem that something 
of the same sort is going on in 
Southern and Western India also. 
The rise in the price of poultry 
and eggs is no doubt partly due 
to the general rise in the price of 
food substances, but I fear it is 
also due in part to the decline of 
poultry-farming in several parts 
of the country, among the Natives, 
who never, at any time, pursued 
this industry on either a systematic 
or a considerable scale. 

At the present day, there is 
certainly a fair amount of poultry 
raising for profit to be found, 
carried on near our largest centres 
of '.population, chiefly European 
and hiurasian population, and in 
the poultry stalls of cities, like 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
fowls of various creeds as well as 
ducks and turkeys, are obtainable 
at all seasons af the year, even if 
quality is not always propor^. 
tionate to the prices demanded. 
But even in these cities, there is 
still plenty of scope for thfi 
pansion of the 
■' •'indu.stry, 
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the country, where poultry alive 
or dead and e^gs are to be classed 
as' important articles of diet, 
poultry raising would not only 
prove remunerative to those who 
are persuaded to take to it, but 
will sooner or later have to be 
recognised as one of those indus- 
tries which are almost in the 
nature of national necessities. In 
most of our hill districts as well 
as over considerable proportion 
of the low country, the conditions 
are undoubtedly favourable to the 
profitable farming of poultry on a 
large and commercial scale. In 
such hill districts, as the Wynaad, 
Coorg, Shevaroys and Nilgiris, 
the conditions are almost ideal. 
The climate favours the raising 
of good breeds, and there is 
sufficient land available, with 
enough water in the neighbour* 
hood, for extensive poultry farms; 
accommodation for buildings, 
land for runs, etc., all being readily 
available. In many parts of the 
low country especially in those 
which are served by rivers and 
streams or are provided with 
the lagoons peculiar to the 
South-West * Coast of India, it 
should be quite possible to 
est9,blish very .extensive and 
lucrative,pJdAick-farms. So far as 
Southern^ India is concerned, there 
is fair amount of duck-farming 
' in the neighbourhood of Cochin, 
m Tricbino- 


localities, but everywhere, the 
industry is on a haphazard and 
unsystematic scale, .and the duck 
farms of Southern India ipriust not 
be looked upon as resembling, 
ever so slightly, the remarkable 
duck-farms of , say, Suffolk, in 
England. Just at present, there 
is some talk of introducing the 
Chinese method of duck-raisAig' 
into parts of the Madras Presi- 
dency and there is gOod reason 
for hoping that, should the industry 
be established, it will, in fhe 
course of time, prove a great 
source of profit. 

Poultry-fanning is to be strongly 
advocated in India, npt, only be- 
cause the existing supplies of . 
poultry are beginning to be found 
inadequate to meet home require- 
ments, but because such farming, 
if carried on as it could and 
should be, would, in the course 
of time prove a source of, much 
wealth to the country through 
the creation of an export-trade in 
poultry and poultry products. 

In Europe and America, at the 
present day,* poultry-culture in 
one form or another is a really 
important industry in which much 
capital is invested. Great Britain 
does a considerable amount of 
poultry-farming and egg produc- 
tion on her own account,’ and yet, 
she finds she has to import mil- 
lions of sterling worth of eggs 
and poultry |;amef In ; 
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£6,730,574 and her poultry 
imports, living and 'dead, at 
£1,217,277., She obtains her im- 
port^ from the •United States, 
Canada, several European coun- 
tries and elsewhere^ and within 
recent years, thp Australian Colo- 
nies have also secured a fair 
amount of the British t/ade. 

• Indeed, poultry farming is develop- 
ing mpidly in Australia, and 
arounm Sydney, there are now 
numbers of poultry and duck farms 
which supply their best export 
fowls for the London Market. 
Tasmania, too, has started a 
poultry farm, which is maintained 
by the^Jate, bota for the improve- 
menf of stock and for affording 
instruction in poultry breeding. 

In France, Belgium, Denmark, 
Germany, and even Ru ssia, great 
and increasing attention conti- 
nues to be paid to poult y-farming 
an(J- the industry is eveiywheie 
corisidered an important, source 
of national w^ealth. In the Domi- 
nion of Canada, poultr^z-farming 
is now one of the most important 
national industries, and, especially 
in the matter of eggs, tfie exporta- 
tion is go^ng up every '"ear by 
leaps find bounds. Canadian eggs 
are usually placed for export in 
case| containing 30 dozens each, 
and * card-board fillers are used 
which provide a separate compart- 
ment for each egg. There are 
hold sloragt warehouses at various 
at which. 


are collected, soyed, and 
packed before shipment. These 
arrangements enable the eggs to 
be landed in Europe in a practi- 
cally fresh condition as regards 
flavour and with the shells quite 
full. Canada is every year find- 
ing Great Britain a larger custo- 
mer for her poultry and eggs, and 
while other Colonies also arc 
serving the mother-country in 
this respect, slow^ moving India, 
once reckoned the brightest jewel 
in the British Crown, is apparently 
taking no heed of the fact that 
thi-^ proud position is being slowly, 
yet steadily, usurped from her by 
other British possessions. In fact, 
India has an inconsiderable export- 
trade in poultry and poultry 
products. Taking the Madras 
Presidency, where the conditions 
in several parts are very favour- 
able for poultry-farming on a 
commercial scale, we find that 
the value of the poultry and game 
exported in 1904-1905 was no 
. more than Rs. 84,841, A com- 
*paratively backward country like 
Morocco annually exports eggs 
alone of the value of about 
£75,000. • 

But after all, it is to the Unit^ 
States of America, we must go to 
realise wftat remarkable results 
can be accomplished byl careiful^ 
systematic and scu^nliflc attention 
to the great industry of 
breeding. The value; 
poultry 
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States iij^’ 1899 was nearly 137 
^millions dollars and that of the 
eggs, produced over 144 million 
dollars. As for systematic breed- 
ing, on the principle of selection, 
it may be mentioned that, a few 
years back, one American breeder 
obtained an average of 196 eggs 
per annum from as many as 600 
White Leghorns and another 
breeder 194 eggs from 140 
Plymouth Rocks. With regard 
to Mammoth poultry farms, it 
may be mentioned that one of 
the largest single establishments 
in the States is the Meadow-brook 
Farm, in Pennsylvania, occupying 
80 acres, with several hen-houses, 
one of them t,ooo feet long. This 
farm sent to market in one year 
25,000 chickens and 20,000 duck- 
lings, in addition to selling many 
stock-birds and an enormous 
number of eggs for hatching. 
There is an establishment in Ohio, 
whose daily demand for eggs for 
incubation is reckoned in thou- 
sands, One order for 20,000 eggs * 
was received in a single day in 
March, 1901. Quite recently, a 
New York paper described what 
is believed to be. the largest egg 
farm in the world. It is in Hancock, 
V. H. It has over 8,400 hens, 
kept in 600 small houses, fourteen 
in ^ach. I The hens average 100 
eggs each during the year, for 
/ which, the hi^ average of 26 
a dozen received. The 


out to about one dollar. The 
droppings go to fertilise a large 
orchard and are a source of profit. 
Only young hens » are kept, the 
second year they are sold, and 
pullets bought for the next year’s 
egg-crop. Mammoth farms like 
these are the exception, not the 
rule, but moderate-sized farms 
are very numerous, and intelligenT 
farmers reckon to make ay-profit 
of a dollar a year on each head 
of their la5nng or breeding-stock. 

In fact, experienced American 
poultry raisers favour the starting 
of farms on a moderate scale and 
increasing the business gradually 
as custom increases. At .tfie pre- 
sent day, it will be found in a 
very large proportion of cases 
that the big poultry iarm w’hich 
is succeeding is, that one that 
began in a small way as a side 
line and was built up gradually 
and slowly. On the other ha,nd, 

I could cite several instances of 
considerable sums having been 
lost in attempts to start poultry 
farming on a gigantic scale. For 
the present, one instance will 
suffice. Some few years back, 
not far from Niagara Falls, a man 
started in the poultry busirfess by 
buying 25 acres of land and put- 
ting thousands of dollars wor{h of 
buildings on the place. A couple 
of years ago, the whole shoW was 
offered for about 10 per cent, of 
what the buildings co|tt. Withiir 
siglA of thif pl^e, 
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Started some seven or eight years 
ago with a borrowed capital of 
500 dollars. They have built up 
a business that yields an annual 
profifr^of several thousands dollars. 

This brings^us to one of the 
most favourable aspects of the 
problem of pgultry-farming in 
India. The enterprise can be 
started with a small capital* to 
begin with, and if the conditions 
as to climate and locality are 
ordinari^^ favourable, profit is 
bound to accrue. Of course, a 
great deal will depend upon the 
attention paid to the undertaking 
and more especially to small de- 
tails, It is, perhaps, desirable 
that a Stuart should be made with 
a pure breed and that this breed 
should be studied all the time. 
This, I may mention, is one of 
the chief lessons which poultry 
farming has taught the American 
breeder. In selecting a locality 
for tlje establishment of a poultry 
farm, it will not suffice tOo take 
into consideration only the ques- 
tion of suitable clim.ite and land 
suited to the successful raising of 
fowls or ducks or any other les- 
criptions of poultry. If the inten- 
tion is to supply the marl^vt on 
anything like an ambitious scale, 
the important factor of cheap and 
rapid jneans of communication 
cannot* be left out of account. 
At thelsame time, in several parts 
of India, lands eminently suited 
tQ ‘the successful raising of various 


breeds of utility, poultry aije to be 
found within very convenient dis- 
tance of Railway lines or pucca^ 
roads that serve as feeders to ^hese 
lines. 

Poultry-farming in this country 
is an industry which is certainly 
well worth the attention of our 
educated Indian friends, who have 
moderate capital which they do 
not well know how to invest, and 
it is, at the same time, an in- 
dustry which ought to appeal 
particularly to Europeans and 
Eurasians of small means. Of 
itr prontable character, there can 
be no question whatever, but the 
profitableness will depend, as in 
every other industry, to a very 
large extent, on the character of 
the man or the woman who de- 
sires to embark upon ^he enter- 
prise.- C. in the Capital. 

POULTRY-REARING 

Mr. V. Krishna Menon, Veteri- 
nary Inspector, Singapore, writes 
to the Madras Mail : — 

Since thj publication of my 
paper on “Duck-Rearing in Singa- 
pore,” I have received a number 
of queries from different parts of 
India by persons interested in the 
subject. 

The Chinese mode dip 
Incubation* 

There is a general desire td 
know more about the Chinese 
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cnethoi^ of incubating eggs but 
[ am afraid it is difficult to im- 
part a knowledge of it to others 
by correspondence. One cannot 
learn it without being in a posi- 
tion to receive instruction practi- 
cally for at least two months. 
Once learned, however, it is in 
many respects superior to the use 
□f incubating machines. The 
necessity of devoting care and 
attention to the maintenance of 
a fairly uniform temperature, on 
which the successful management 
of an incubating machine depends, 
is reduced to a minimum in the 
Chinese method. On the score of 
cost of incubation again, one will 
prefer the Chinese method to the 
use of incubating machines. I 
use an American incubator, the 
“Victor,” loo eggs capacity, which 
I don’t think burns more oil than 
others of the same capacity ; but 
the cost of kerosine oil, in my case, 
was never less than 3 pies on 
every duck’s egg incubated. There 
is, besides, a limit to the number 
of eggs that can be incubated at 
a time in a machine, whereas the 
China man does the business on 
such a large scale that it is not 
unusual to see as many as 10,000 
ducklings hatched out at intervals 
of 5 days. The appliances em- 
ployed for t^ purpose are by no 
means* of a costly nature. A few 
specially made bamboo baskets, 
porous ^ck-^loths^ a certain quan- 
^ty of paddyf ^ddy-h^^ and a 


warming pan being all th^it is 
necessary. 

This Ingenious method is based 
upon the fact that an egg under 
Incubation develops, as a lesult 
of the chemical changes that take 
place inside the shell, a certain 
quantity of heat, which varies 
directly with the number of days 
the' egg has been under incuba- 
tion. The amount of heat thus 
developed after the T5th day of 
incubation amongst, say 160 eggs, 
if properly preserved, will be 
sufficient to keep them in a pro- 
per state of warmth, and to raise 
to a certain extent the tempera- 
ture of other eggs in contact. 
Hence by skilful arranjcjement of 
layers of eggs that have reached 
different stages of incubation, the 
whole lot can be maintained at 
the proper degree of warmth 
without applying any heat from 
outside. 

Western Incubating Machines 

An incubating machine, on the 
other hand, has its own advan- 
tages. A book of instructions is 
always supplied with the machine 
One sooner or later will be able 
to manage it. Moreover, it is not 
always that one has h large 
number of eggs to be incubated 
at a time, and it may not \>e the 
intention to introduce fresh eggs 
for incubatioh at regular ifitervals 
of five days. In these circum- 
stances the use eff iueubatmg 
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machines will be found to be more 
convenient than the Chinese 
system. Complaints, however, 
are not rare ^ th^t incubating 
machines have *nfOt all the points 
of excellence claimed. Instruc- 
tions furnished for their manage- 
ment are, in some cases, open to 
correction. For instance, to2 40 
ip3 degree is the temperature which 
is recjuired to be maintained in 
the eggVbamher of an incubating 
machine, but from my experience 
both with the machine and the 
Chinese method, T am led to 
believe that a successful result 
can be obtained for duck’s eggs 
by maintaining a tempcmtiire of 
loo deg. Var. I have repeatedl}^ 
taken temperatures of ducks’ eggs 
under the Chinese system of incu- 
bation, and in no instance could 
I find them raised above loo deg. 
Far. A good deal of ann^^^vance is 
generally felt in trying io 
maintain a uniform temperature 
in the egg chamber of an incubat- 
ing machine, the contrivances 
provided in it for the purpose by 
the manufacturer being not so 
perfect in their action as to ex- 
clude the netessity of close atten- 
tion^on^the part of the operator. 
But experience will teach that 
stand more variations of 
temperature than we at first 
suppose, and that there is less 
danger of its falling accidentally 
bejow loo deg., than of the same 
103 ^g. 


What measure of succ^s has 
attended my efforts at incubating 
eggs is another point on which 
information is sought. In this 
respect, I have not been uniformly 
fortunate either in the use of 
machines or in the Chinese system. 

I have been devoting more atten- 
tion to ducks’ eggs than to fowls’, 
and in no case could I get a mere 
favourable result than 70 per cent., 
while on two occasions, I lost 
nearly the whole of my eggs. 

THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 
OF AMERICA 

The most Gigantic in the 
World 

From an excellent article on 

the subject of poultry-farming 

contributed by Mr. Lewis Wright, 

the author of “The New Book of 

Poultry,” to the latest edition of 

the “Encyclopocdia Britannica,” 

we learn that the poultry industry 

ill the United States is the most 

gigantic in the world, and pro- 
♦ 

bably the greatest pecuniary in- 
terest the country possesses. By 
the census of 1900, which tabulates 
returns from 5,096,252 out of the 
S^ 739 fiSS in the States, the 

number of fowls ove^three monthl 
old on TEt June 1900 was retumedl 
as 233.598,085, with 6,599,3^ 
turkeys, 5,676,^863 geeSe and 
358 ducks, or 350,681,673 Wiidst lil 
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WOOL AND SHEEP- 
BREEDING 


all, vkyued at 85,794,996 dollars. 
This, however, would include very 
few of the chickens raised that 
year, which would not have reach- 
ed the age stated, and mainly 
represents breeding and laying 
stock, which thus averages about 
49 birds to every holding ; it also 
of necessity Omits many of the 
smaller city-lot raisers. The value 
of the poultry raised during the 
whole year 1899 is given as 136, 
891,877 dollars, and of the eggs 
produced (1,293,819,186 dozen) at 
144,286,186 dollars; a total year’s 
product of over £56,000,000. 
Adding only a very moderate 
amount for city-lot and other 
small producers not making re- 
turns, it will be seen that the 
poultry industry in America ex- 
ceeds in value either the wheat 
crop, or swine crop, or cotton 
crop, which probably comes next 
in value. 

EFFECT OF FOOD ON EGGS 

The effect of food on the flavor 
of eggs is found by . an English 
medical man to be surprising. 
When the hens act as sea-vengers, 
their eggs are made* unfit to eat, 
but a die^ of sunflower seeds 
produces 4'emarkably fine and 
»weet eggs. 


c ,, * ^ 

The total nu.nrber of sheep in 
the world is estimated to be 480 
million. In Australasia, there are 
83 million, whilst the United 
Kingdom has 30 million. India 
ranks eighth on the list of wool- 
producing countries with a total 
of 18 million sheep or o^t^ million 
below that of France, and the 
production of wool in India was 
estimated in 1905 at 85 million 
pounds. These figures indicate 
that in the production of the fibre 
which has been used by man from 
the very earliest time^s,* India is 
contributing no small proportion 
of the world’s supply. Whilst 
there are probably more urgent 
problems to be dealt with by 
those interested in the develop- 
ment of the resources of India, it 
is to be hoped that some practical 
attempts will be made before long 
to improve the staple of the wool 
grown here. Whilst it is unlikely 
that any marked improvement 
can be looked for in the wool 
grown on the plains, there appears 
to be no reason why sheep raising 
conducted on a larger scale than 
has yet been attempted might not 
be undertaken successfully* in the 
hilly districts. It has been already 
proved by a series of experiments 
carried out- some years ago, that 
Hnder better ' conditiom and 
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careful breeding, the indigenous 
sheep of India can produce wool 
of a fair quality, but these ex- 
periments need to be made on a 
much tagger sc^e. 


»ec0, Becswtix Si Ibonei? 

BEE-KEEPING IN INDIA * 



OFH ABLE 


Industry 


Mr. V. G. Dhanakotl Raju, of 
the College of Agriculture, 
Saldapet, writes : — It may be 
interesting to describe bee-keeping 
in India and draw a comparison 
between «^is and the methods 
adopted in Europe and America. 
Bee-keeping in India is very rare- 
ly carried on, especially in the 
Madras Presidency. In Coorg, 
bees are domesticated by villagers. 
The latter take earthen p.>ts with 
holes, pierced in them, besmear 
the inside of the pot with honey- 
wax and place them upside (K^ vn 
on a piece of wood or a slab of 
stone. The bees are attrae^ed to 


the spot by the smell of the ^'^ax, 
and the person intending to 
domesticate them finds a^^er a 
few day ^ that they have taken to 
remain in the pot. He then 
remove’s the pot at night, after 


having * covered it 
blanket, and places 


over with a 
it either on a 


tree near or under the eves of 


his* house or* in any adjoining 


place. The general method of 
harvesting the honey is I rather 
peculiar. The bees are driven 
from the comb by a tuft of bufn- 
ing grass placed just under the 
tree or rock where the bees are 
hanging, and during this process, 
no doubt, many of the bees are 
lost by their wings being singed 
and burnt to death. After this 
is done, the whole comb is taken 
along with the young brood in it. 
The shop-keepers again adulterate 
this honey with jaggery-water, 
just as they do in ghee with 
safflower oil. This is the so- 
callc ! honey we get in our bazars. 

Such a system of bee-keeping 
and honey harvesting also pre- 
vailed in Europe years ago. The 
first great improvement was the 
inv^entioii of the frame hive. The 
improved hive rendered it possible 
to examine the comb and bees 
at any time, to feed, to take the 
brood : nd stores of honey from 
one hive to give to another, to 
change the queen, make artificial 
swarms and generally to control 
the breeding and take the 
stores without injuring the bees. 
A number of observers have 
chronicled the life-history and 
anatomy of the bee, and these 
are now so far understood that 
bees can be bred wjjji as much 
certainty as poultry, fishj etc. 
The invention of queen cages, 
smokers, honey extractors, has 
made bee management eamei*, 
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simpllij and also more certain 
in its rl;sults. The new system has 
rendered it practicable to keep 
bees on a large scale as a remu- 
nerative employment. 

As to the possibility of keeping 
bees in India after the improved 
method, there can be no doubt. 
The beginner must have at least 
a frame hive, a queen cage, 
smoker and the honey extractor. 
The progress of the bees depends 
upon the skill of the bee-keeper. 
The return for the capital spent on 
this industry, Is as certain and 
relatively much higher than in 
any other rural industry. Besides 
that, it is an advantage to keep 
bees in every garden as they help 
cross-pollination in plants. I 
have seen several instances where 
plants have not produced good 
seeds although they have beauti- 
ful perfect flowers, and this is all 
due to the absence of bees to 
fertilise the pollen. 

Although there are five or six 
varieties of bees known only thred 
ar6 important. The Apis Florea 
{Sirrati Thani in Tamil) is a small 
bee that builds a single comb on 
trees, walls and bushesi The Apis 
Indica (Thodefntnani in Tamil) is 


a bee that builds a number of 
parallel combs in ca*vities in trees 
and rocks, ^c. The Apis Dorsata 
(Kadaniht * in Tamil) is a bee that 
builds an immense single comb 


under the bougk of a tree or oycr- 

.\<kl^^kefpex 


must know which kind of bees 
can be selected for domestication. 
The cultivation of Apis Dorsata is 
impracticable, because the one 
comb cannot be, taken without 
taking the brood with the honey. 
There can be no doubt that Apts 
Indica may be cultivated success- 
fully. I have tried experiments 
at Rajapalayam, a place close to 
a forest In Tinnevelly District, 
with Apis Indica^ which^, proved 
successful. 1 managed ’’the bees 
with a few appliances I have, 
such, as smoker, queen cages, 
honey extractor and frames, etc. 
But, as a matter of fact, the yield 
of honey from a hive of Apis 
Indica is below th.e, average 
quantity as obtained from a hive 
of Italian bees. Wc might 
propagate Italian bees in India 
by introducing a queen bee in a 
hive of Apis Indica, I think good 
honey should be as readily procur- 
able in the bazars as good, ghee, 
and I am sure the introduction 
of bee-culture in India would 
bring about this result. 


BEES IN INDIA & AMERICAN 
INVESTIGATION 


Mr. F. Benton, the head of the 
Agricultural Section of th^ Bureau 
of Entomology, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, is now touring 
through India lot Ate . oi 
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inquiring into the several species 
of bees and sending live specimens 
to America for trial in that coun- 
try. ^The farge honey bee has 
alwa5fs been object of much 
interest to bee-keepers, and several 
attempts have been made to 
introduce It into European agricul- 
ture, but without success. ^Ir. 
Benton is not sanguine that 
impnovement can be eftccteci in 
Ameri^^ by the importation of 
Indian species, but he considers 
that there is a considerable opening 
in India for a bee-keeping Industry, 
both in the hills and in the pinin'^, 
if simple scientific methods are 
taught well witl in the capacity 
of theJiTtHan peasant. Mr. Benton 
has just completed a tour through 
Russia, Asia Minor and Persia 
and proceeds from India to the 
Philippines with a similar object. 
Such tours of investigations are 
evidence of the thorough methods 
employed by the U. S., America 
for the improvements of her 
industries. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURE 
OF' BEL S WAX 

We rarely see bee-hives in 
inhabited localities. Bees general- 
ly bi|ild their hives in places 
unfrequented by men. Officers of 
tl^e Forest IJepartment frequently 
, a,cro^8 bee-hives in large 


numbers in deep forests^ These 
hives are collected by the people 
of the forests, who melt ^ them 
down and sell the wax. In* the 
forests of the Sunderbans, Assam, 
Nepal, Chota Nagpur and Orissa 
are to be found millions of hives. 

The wax from the hives is 
at first obtained in a very impure 
state. Dishonest traders again 
mix up many fatty substances 
with it. The wax has therefore 
to be refined, or it serves no useful 
purpose. The uneducated people of 
the foiests do the refining in a very 
:'-mple primitive way. The hive 
is put in a vessel partially filled 
with water and heat is applied. 
The hive melts with heat and the 
portion of it which is wax, floats 
like oil, on the water. When the 
melted hive looks like oil, it is 
poured out into moulds and wax 
is formed when the mass cools 
down. The moulds are next 
immerbed in water and the wax 
separates from the mould. The 
wax obtained in this way looks 
iather yellow. In some places, 
mustard-oil is used instead of 
water in the melting process. But 
the wax obtained in this way do 
not fetch a good price in the 
market, as it is very difficult to 
refine. *The« wax obtained from 
villages in the fofflir of various 
moulds, is again melted in wapt 
factories. A further process Of 
refining is performed, and the 
is now laid out in the 
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bricks. V This refined wax goes 
to England, while the unrefined 
wax goes to China, Singapore 
and ' some other places. India 
sells very little refined wax, simply 
because the people do not know 
how to refine properly. The wax 
industry has a great future before 
it, if educated people will take to 
it and employ improved process 
of refinement, as they do in China 
and America. 

The refining process is briefly 
as follows : — The impure wax is 
cut into very small pieces with a 
knife and are then boiled in water. 
The boiling mass when it looks 
like oil, is slowly poured out 
into a tub of water, the water 
being constantly agitated. The 
melted wax now floats on the 
surface of the water in small 
masses. These wax particles are 
dried in the sun, generally on 
the roofs of buildings, care 
being taken to protect them from 
dust. The particles gradually 
grow whiter and whiter as they 
are dried. One to two weeks if? 
sufficient for a thorough drying. 
The wax obtained in this way 
is again melted, immersed in 
water and dfied in the sun. 
Generally after two exposures, the 
wax is again melted ^nto the form 
of moylds. -^n being immersed 
in water, the wax separates from 
the moulds. The wax blocks are 
now stamped with the name of 
'Great' care, hjts' to be 


taken when the work of drying 
goes on. The wax has frequently 
to be moved about with a stick. 
Adulteration in wax, is easily 
detected by cherpical anralysis 
and therefore adulterated wax 
sells at a low price. 

Besides candles^, wax-cloth and 
dolls, many articles are made of 
wax. In the preparation of polishes 
and as wads for cartridges, it is 
largely used. In Government 
Medical Stores, wax is used in the 
preparation of ointments. A kind 
of black-wax is prepared from the 
sediment which remains in the 
process of boiling. Goldsmiths 
prepare moulds for ornaments 
from this wax. Thus no part of 
wax is wasted. In America, 
people lay out large flower-gardens 
for farming bees. The refining 
process can be very successfully 
carried out in India as the sun 
shines fiercely thoughout the year. 
Educated Indians may very profit- 
ably turn their attention towards 
this direction. Five to ten 
thousands Rupees will be quite 
sufficient for starting on this 
industry. 

If the indolent village-folk will 
prepare wax in the manner describ- 
ed above, they may earn a 
considerable amount. Impure wax 
sells in Calcutta at Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 45 per maund and wax once 
refined at Rs. 55 to Rs. 00 per 
maund. If a man can prepare 
5 ^ers of wax, h^ may earn Rs* *5* 
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The gain frorh honey too is very 
considerable. A seer of honey 
sells from 8 annas to Rs. 2 accord- 
ing to qualify. 



WAX CANDLES 

• 

Pure wax candles, 2.e., free from 
tallow, are in great demand on 
occasions of ceremonial observ- 
ances by the Hindus all over the 
country. 

A regular industry on a proper 
scale is bound to be lucrative. 

STARTING OF SMALL MILL 

Mr. B. N. Dass, 98 Clive Street, 
Calcutta, writes; — 

‘When I suggested the starting 
of small mills, many people 
endorsed my view, while others 
laughed outright at the idea. 
Many went so far as to assert ihat, 
according to expert opinion, small 
mills can not be w^orked at all. 

therefore, gfve below an estimate 
of tHfe pi^bable expenditure neces- 
sary for starting a small mill ki 
this country. 

Capital 

The f(^iowing machinery is required 
A Boiler, 12 N. H. P. £ 100 

M Engine, 10 •N. H. P 78 

¥ Pirn-winding ... ,, 30 


I Bobbin-winding machine 

£ 

5« 

1 W.irping machine 


30 

I Slasher-sizing machine... 


170 

I Size-mixing'.apparatus ... 

... ,, 

35 

I Drawing- in frame 

... ,, 

5 

50 Looms at 12-10 each. 

... ,, 

62s 

Shafting and pulley 

„ 

110 

Other parts and accessories 

... ,, 

170 


Total 1,409 


Taking a £ to be equivalent to 
Rs. 15, the above will come up to 
Rs. 21,140. The cost of a shed 
for the factory will be about 
Rs. 5,000, and the setting up of 
machinery, fittings, etc., may cost 
another Rs. 1000, so the total ex- 
penditure will not exceed Rs. 27, 
000. A working capital of Rs. 3 
to 4 thousands is all that is 
required for the yarns may be 
purchased at 45 days’ credit. 

Production 

It is said by experienced men, 
like Mr. Johnson, that each power- 
loom can produce in India 70 lbs 
of coarse cloth per week, so the 
medium cloth may safely be put 
down at 6oIbs. per week. Calculat- 
ing at this rate a month’s 
production may be put down at 
270 fbs. One pair of “ dhootie ” 
weighs obout 2Tbs, so 135 pairs of 
dhooties will be the monthly 
outturn of each loom. Consequent- 
ly the production of 50 looms 
will be 6,750 paii^*** Even if we 
leave out of consideration 
pairs for holidays, etc,, still 6000^ 
pairs will be no mean monthly 5 
production, 
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Manufacturing Expenses 


I Manager 

... Rs. 

125 

2 JobSers 


70 

25 Weavers @ 20 each . . 


500 

Women for winding .. 


50 

4 Men for warping and sizing 

• • >> 

85 

2 Boys for drawing-in 


20 

4 Coolies 

> > 

S'; 

2 Men for folding room . 


30 

2 Clerks 


35 

4 Chowkidars ... 


40 

I Engineer 


30 

1 Fireman 

• >> 

15 

I Cleaner 


15 

I Oiler 


!■; 

Coal for boiler 


150 

Oils and petty stores 


TOO 

Rents, taxes, etc 


100 


Total Rs 1,415 


The above ei^tlmate is made on 
a rather extensive scale and the 
actual expenditure may come 
down to a much smaller sum than 
stated above. 

If Rs. 1,415 be put down as 
the manufacturing expenses for 
6,000 pairs of dhootles, the expenses 
per pair comes to about 3 annas 
and 9 pies. 

Profit 

It is difficult to say what the 
exact profit would be, but the 
following estimate, is based on 
the present price of yarns and 
cloth in the market, may be taken 
as fairly accurate. If the prices 
of yarns rises, the paices of cloths 
ywill also rig€?T)roportionately. 

In a pair of dhootie, 44 inches 
i^^ide and 10 ya^ds long, of which 
the warpi is of 40’s yarn, 64 threads 

of . 'lO’s 


yarn, 60 threads ’per inch, the 
yarn required would be about 
34 hanks of 40’s yarn and 34 
hanks of 50’s yatn, inclusive 
of wastage. At tJre presen't rate 
of io| annas per lb. of 40’s and 
II annas per It), of 50’s yarn, the 
price for the 64 Hanks amounts to 
about Re. i, and, if coloured 
borders are required, the price 
would be one anna more, so the 
price of yarns for such ^pair of 
cloth is Re. i-i. About half 
pound of size need be added to 
the yarns, thus the cost of size 
will be I anna and the cost of 
manufacturing as shown above 
will be 3 annas 9 pies, so the total 
cost fora pair of clotlr ^-amounts 
to Re. 1-5-9. present market 

price for such a pair of imported 
dhootie is at least Re. 1-9-0 so a 
profit of at least 3 annas per pair 
may safely be expected. Calcula- 
ting at this rate, the profit for 
6,000 pairs will be Rs. 1,12^, i.e. 
per month. Setting apart from 
this sum a portion for repair of 
machinery, insurance, brokerage, 
expenses of sale, etc., a nett profit 
of 700 to 800 rupees may be ex- 
pected every month. , 

From the above will be c^een 

♦ 

\^hat can be done with small 
weaving mills, without which it 
would be impossible for^ us to 
compete with foreign gocfds, and 
unless we can produce cloths of 
the same priefe as imported ones, 
which we eaa only 4o 




power-looms the Swadeshi move- 
ment cannot last long. With 
larger mills, a better profit may 
be made, but as it is not possible, 
at the Resent tijj^e, fo find surfici- 
dnt capital for such big mills, at 
least in Bengal, I advocate the 
starting of smaW factories on 
the lines suggested above, in the 
hope that at least a few of our 
monie^ men will come forward to 
give the* ^cheme a trial, and, I am 
confident, they will succeed, while 
their success will open the eyes 
of others to follow in their wake, 
and then, in about two years’ time, 
we may expect 50 or 60 small 
mills in Bengal, meeting at least a 
portion oMengal’s requirements. 

JUTE MILL IN BENGAL 

Of the several manufactories the 
jute rfltlls are the most important 
and occupy a very conspicuous 
position amongst the various in- 
dustries of Calcutta. All the mMls, 
without a ‘single exception, are 
managed by European firms under 
European supe^-intendence and not 
a fen% of^ them entirely^ iih Eu- 
ropean capital. Jute industry 
being a monopoly of Bengal, all 
the mills are thriving well and 
all" of tljem are paying good divi- 
dent& 

Tliere are ahogether about 34 

lituaied m 


variq^ part of the SubuXs of 
Calcutta, on both sides of tac river 
Hooghly, eastern bank or the «ght 
bank of the river occupying the 
largest number. A f^w are situat- 
ed far from the river, but having 
communication with the river by 
the Balliaghatta canal. The first 
and the most ancient jute mill 
started in Calcutta is the Bara- 
nagore Jute Factory managed by 
Messrs. George Handerson & Co, 
The unprecedented success of this 
pioneer mill made many European 
firms of Calcutta start jute mills 
and as the demand is steadily 
increasing every year, all the mills 
are fully employed and there is 
ample room for a few others. The 
only progressive trade in Bengal 
is the jute-trade and other trades 
having intimate connection with 
jute. With a capital of about 20 to 
30 lakhs of rupees, a good jute-mill 
may be started, and if managed 
economically and wisely, it may 
yield a very good divident. 

We can suggest to our country- 
man to start a joint-stock enter* 
prise in this direction and there is 
every chance of its being crowned 
with success.^ Before the days of 
the jute-mills, we had in our 
country a kind of gunny bag% 
known as country-gunny, which 
used to be imported ifrt® Calputta 
from the northern districfs q| 
Bengal, which were very strongrf 
much stronger than 
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Htt!e\ rough-looking. Large quan- 
titles of this kind of gunny used 
to he exported to Europe and 
America and fetched very high 
prices. This hand-made or rather 
country-gunny industry is nearly 
gone and whatever little is still 
left of it, is completely lifeless and 
may in a few years completely 
die out. If the weavers of the 
country-gunny are only made to 
make their gunnies like the mill- 
gunnies (woven with thinner 
thread) of different thickness in 
immitation of the mill-made 
gunnies with blue and red stripes, 
there may be still some chance for 
the trade. Bet, this trade com- 
pletely left in the hands of the 
ignorant weavers and without 
any assistance from Government 
or intelligent people, is bound to 
die a natural death in a few years. 

BENGAL JUTE MILLS AND 
GERMAN COMPETITION 

c 

Dundee was the first to start 
Jute mills for the purpose of 
manufacturing gunr\ies and was 
in' the full ’enjoyment of the 
monopoly for many years. 
Calcutta mills wei^p then started 
whic}! successfully competed with 
^4tn4ee in all the foreign 
mitrkets^ But as nearly all the 
mills had been smarted 


mill-owners, they were not at al 
material losers in any way b} 
the Calcutta mills. But no\s 
both Dundee and Calcutta, have 
found formidablfv competitors ir 
Germany, where several Jute 
mills have recently been started 
under State ‘ patronage anc 
protection. It will be no 
wonder, if like German sugai 
and other articles, the Calcutta 
market is flooded w.ith basrs 
•‘made in Germany.,” ere long. 


ADULTERATION OF JUTE 

With a view to increase the 
weight of Jute, middleman 
generally put water in it. This 
fraudulent practice does not only 
cheat the honest buyers, but also 
serves to decrease the strength oi 
the fibre and destroy the gloss and 
colour of it. This moisturejs also 
the direct cause of many unfortu- 
nate fires that take place every 
year at Calcutta. The Government 
are contemplating to take steps 
to stop such malpractices by 
legislation. 

FLOUR AND OIL MILLS 

$ 

Of the several othex|. manu- 
facturing industries carried on 
with the help of machinery^ flour 
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conspicuous position. In Flour 
mills, the old style of grinding 
wheat with stone chakies or round 
stone grinders if getting out of 
fashion and is^reing completely 
done away with. In the place 
of the old ston^ chaktes, steel 
rollers are now in use which grind 
wheat much better and far 
quicker. 

In Calcutta, there are two big 
and welUorganised Flour Mills 
conducted by two first-class 
European Houses with success. 
There are also manj'^ other equally 
first-class Roller Flour Mills 
conducted by the Bengalees with 
equal success. Put this industry 
seems to be overdone and there is 
not much room left for any more 
big mills. 

Lately, however, a kind of small 
mill has been imported here from 
America which is cheap '’nd can 
^be conducted with very small 
'Capital and grinds about 30 r©ds., 
of wheat in 12 hour^. The cost 
of this kind of mills including an 
Oil Engine of about two horse 
power can be had for about 
Rs. 1,500 to Rb. 2,000. Such 
small mills are very suitabV for 
Muffislil <owns, where they can 
be started with great profit, 
specially if they are situated on 
any Railway |ine, insuring cheap 
and speeiy import of wheat from 
the Upper Provinces. 

Muatard Oil* Mill comes next 


position and is at present^ very 
profitable industry in Calcutta. 
About 5 or 6 years ago, all the 
Oil Mills of Calcutta used to act 
independently and to* produce or 
sell oil as it pleased the pro- 
prietors. They naturally were also 
obliged to sell their oil in com- 
petition with other mills and 
hence this industry often used to 
lead the proprietors to loss and 
ruin. But the proprietors of 
several Oil Mills found out their 
mistake and they made a com- 
blratioii amongst themselves, 
binding themselves to sell their 
oil at certain rales to be fixed by 
the Committee every week and to 
stop their mills when there was any 
accumulation of stock or when 
the demand did not exist. Thus, 
all the Oil Mills are making 
profit and all of them are thriv- 
ing. At present, this industry 
is one of the best and surest in- 
dustries in Calcutta. A small 
sized-mill with about 100 crushers 
( Qhantes as they are commonly 
cafled in Bengal) can be started 
with a capital of about Rs. 20,000, 
and is sure to yield a handsome 
profit equal *10 about 50 per cent, 
of the net outlay. We recommend 
this trade to any one who has 
at command sufficient capital 
to start a mill as aforesaid^ OI 
all the known trades, this oil mill 
busine.ss is the safest now, op 
account of the existence of 
unity atnong^ 
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6wn«i^y. That unity is strength, 
is amply verified in - this trade 
and every one of the members of 
the Committee is enjoying a per- 
fect security against loss, so far 
as the rates and stock are con- 
cerned and there cannot but be 
uniform and steady profit in the 
business, unless it is very badly 
managed or the management be 
in the hands of thieves. If the 
members of the different trades 
of Calcutta thus unite themselves 
into Committees to protect their 
own interests like the one just 
referred to, it may be that each 
and all of them may fairly prosper 
and the chance of losses may be 
reduced to minimum. 

There is another kind of oil 
manufactured at Calcutta and is 
largely shipped to different parts 
of the world. This is Castor Oil 
and is obtained from castor seeds. 
There are two different ways of 
getting this kind of oil out of 
castor seeds — (i) crushing' the 
seeds by Hydraulic power and 
(2) by the drivipg of a kind of 
screw by hand-power. Of these 
two means, the latter is very 
largely resorted to and is consi- 
dered to be the better of the two, 
in as much as, it has been found 
that, tbe latter contrivance yields 
mor< oil and at the same time is 
ettpensive. This machine con- 
a long screw with a wheel 
one 


plate placed at the end of a long 
narrow passage where castor seeds 
are placed filled in bags, made of 
strong gunny^or canvas, in .rows — 
having iron-platcs of the same 
size as the bags placed between 
each two such bags, containing 
husked castor-seeds. The bags 
are generally about one foot long 
by about 6 to 8 inchwS» broad. 
There is a fire-place ronning 
along the whole passage, where 
sufficient fire is kept up, to impart 
sufficient heat to the seeds to 
make them a bit softer and easily 
to yield oil. Then the screw at the 
end is gradually driven home 
by hand-power, which pressing 
against the iron plate at, the end 
of the bags, gradually squeezes 
the bags into smaller and smaller 
size and the oil comes out. This 
is a very crude method, but is 
suppposed to be the best and 
better than the Hydraulic power. 
Thi^ oil then is placed in the 
open, and sun and dews help to 
cleanse it of the impurities which 
settle down and the oil becomes 
purer. There are three kinds of 
oil generally used for mercantile 
purposes — No. i, being very pure 
and used for medicinal puiposcs, 
No. 2 and No. 3 for oiling the 
machines, wheels of carriage^^and 
for other purposes as lubnestting ' 
oil. When oil has beien fully 
extracted the remnant of the 
seeds are taken doi of the 
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and are Very largely used for 
manuring potato and sugar-cane 
fields, Tea gardens, &c. 

aluminium 

THE SPREAD OF A 
HITHERTO MINERAL 
CURIOSITY 


Mr* Charles M. Hall’s 
Invention 

Alum ini um is one of the lightest 
and brightest of metals, and its 
great power of resisting corrosion 
and other ren arkable properties 
have. leS to considerable antici - 
pations regarding its usefulness, 
which have been abundantly 
realised. It is an easily workable 
metal and can be worked into 
almost any form which metals 
such as copper, brass and silver 
are capable of assuming. These 
properties were known many 
years ago, but, while it was made 
only on a small scale by el .borate 
and expensive methods, it was 
regarded as a mineral curiosity, 
and only within recent years has 
itsicos( of manufactuifc been re- 
duced to enable it to compete with 
other commercial metals. 

It exactly fifty years ago, 
whenialuminium was sold at £i8 
per pound. This was prepared 
ip a state ,of purity by H. St, 

it,.% . 


electrolysis with ordinary^battcnes, 
as at that time no dynamos were 
available for that plirpose. 
Various improvements were effect- 
ed in the manufacture which 
lowered the price to £2-8 in 1886. 
In 1887, the present method of 
producing Aluminium was invent- 
ed by an American, Mr. Charles 
M. Hall, and was made a 
commercial success first in 
America, where a large company 
was established, and, utilising 
a considerable portion of the 
pow "r of the Niagara Falls in the 
Industry, reduced the price to 
Ts. 6d. per pound. It was 
subsequently manufactured in 
England and on the Continent, 
and at a rate which soon occa- 
sioned a most extensive use of 
aluminium utensils. 

A special department was 
started at the School of Arts, 
Madras, in April 1898, with the 
object of introducing the working 
up of aluminiutTi as a new 
industry in this country. The 
•brass and copper smiths of the 
Madras Presidency are excellent 
workmen, and they found little 
difficulty -in adapting themselves 
to working the new meta,l« 
A market was soon found for 
their productions, and the Euro- 
pean and native population havi|i 
displayed a marked appreci^^f^ 
of the advantages of 
and are convinced pf its 
, rity to 
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domesticytensils, Mr. Chatterton, 
who nursed the scheme from its 
commencement, showed that in 
1903, or in five years, the amount 
of business done had increased 
times; 426,000 H)s. of metal 
had been imported from England, 
and the prices charged for alumi- 
nium vessels had decreased by 
fully 33 per cent. The Depart- 
ment in the School of Art, after 
this successful experimental career, 
was closed as a Government 
concern, and was taken over, on 
« favourable terms, by the Indian 
Aluminium Company. 

Next to creating a market for 
aluminium in India, is the es- 
tablishment of works for the 
manufacture of the metal in the 
country. For the proper consider- 
ation of this subject, it is necessary 
to know where raw material is 
available and the probable cost 
of manufacture on a commercial 
scale. Aluminium is made in 
Europe and America from deposits 
known as bauxite. This is a mineral 
consisting principally of alumina* 
or aluminium oxide with smaller 
portions of iron, silica, titania 
and lime, as impurities. In the 
preliminary mariufacture, the ore 
is converted into pure oxide by 
such pi^ocesses as extraction by 
sulphuric acid*, heating with carbo- 
nate of soda, or digestion -vs^ith 
Caustic soda. For the manu- 
of metal from the 


necessary, and although we have 
nothing approaching the Niagara 
Falls in this country, we have a 
reserve of energy which can be 
converted into el'tc'tricit}" at a 
cost probably as low as water- 
power. ^ 

It has been demonstrated by 
Dr, ‘Warth and Mr. Holland of- 
the Geological Survey that the^ 
deposits of laterite which c6ver 
considerable areas in the -Penin- 
sula and Burma have a composi- 
tion identical with that of bauxite^ 
the chief aluminous mineral of 
other parts of the world. French 
bauxites show a percentage of 
alumina varying from 30*3 to 
76*9, and those from Alabama 
Jrom 39*4 to 62. Compared with 
these results, the analysis of /afe- 
rite, or as it might be termed, the 
Indian ^bauxite y from the Central 
Provinces and Central India afford 
from 51*6 to 67*8 per cent.^ of 
alumin(^y and samples from Bengal 
and Bombay give from 43*8 to 
64*6 per cent. Specimens from 
the Madras Presidency have been 
examined, but their average com- 
position does not indicate the 
richness in alumina as Vepresented 
by the analysis of the* thdre 
northern deposits. At any rate* 
one important fact has been proved, 
and that is that a mineral, which 
was commonly been employed for 
metalling roads, has been found 
to be a source of one of the most 
useful metuls uiid |ts 



certain parts of the country will 
require to be placed under State 
protection. Under existing cir- 
cumstances’ of a^ limited market 
and modern i^^ctories situated at 
such long distances away, it is 
practically certain that no Indian 
bauxite will be found in sufficient 
quantity and purity to cover, the 
rcost of exportation to existing 
markets. The prices quoted in 
New *\^ork last year varied be- 
tween 21 and 22 shillings per ton 
of first grade qualities, and the 
world’s increasing production is 
at present met by supplies from 
France, the United States and the 
United Kingdon . 

Th^ **Tuture prospects of the 
aluminium industry in India 
depend upon the efforts made to 
manufacture the metal from in- 
digenous sources in this country. 
About four years ago, a limited 
liability company called the 
CaiTv cry Reduction Syndicate was 
proposed in London. The object 
in view was to exploit a pioject 
for manufacturing aluminii m in 
Mysore by the use of electricity to 
be supplied from the Caruvery Falls 
at Sivasamitndram, a great saving 
wo^^ld Jhereby be eflectcd in the 
cost of the raw material for local 
manufacture. Whether the Syn- 
dicate^ have actually commenced 
operations, we are not informed, 
but it cannot be long before the 
inanufacture^ is undertaken in 




factory, perhaps, is not ^ suitable 
as in the Central Provinces, where 
the deposits are of greater* purity 
and value. It is reported that 
more than one firm is engaged in 
mining operations and that the 
manufacture of the metal on the 
spot is soon to be inaugurated* 
There are difficulties in the way 
of making both the pure oxide 
and the metal, where the cost of 
the necessary chemicals is at 
present so high, but with expert 
supervision and the sale of the by- 
prodi cts, which are of great use, 
the ultimate success of such an 
undertaking cannot be much 
longer delayed. 

The output of the aluminium 
factories of the world, is said to be 
5,000 tons, while that of copper, 
the metal with which it can com- 
pete most advantageously, is more 
than half a million tons. Added 
to this, the growing demand for 
the new metal for purifying iron 
and steel, for military equipment 
and for domestic and technical 
appliances, besides the use of its 
salts in medicine and the arti| 
every effort should be made in 
this country to perfect its manti* 
facture and reduce its cost. i 
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.THElPRODUCTION of 
^ ALUMINIUM 


Since 1889, the production of 
aluminium has increased largelv. 
In that year, the total output was 
only 85 tons, in 1905 it was rough- 
ly 8,000 tons. As the production 
has increased, the price has fallen. 
From los. 6J. per pound it has 
dwindled to Is. and if a 

cheaper raw material than refined 
alumina could be used, further 
reduction in price would be pos- 
sible. There are at the present 
time, nine works operating either 
the Hall or the Heroult methods 
of aluminium production, and 
between 40,000 and 50,000 horse- 
power are employed in the indus- 
try. Of these works, only one is 
in the United Kingdom. Three 
are in America, two in France, 
one each in Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Austria. A work is in 
course of erection in the valky of 
Pescara, Italy. The demand for 
the metal is growing in connec- 
tion with motor-car and railway 
carriage work, the latest example 
of its use being for the inside of 
cars for one of the London un- 
der*ground tube lines. The cheap- 
er brands are now being employ- 
ed in the castirig of iron and steel. 
An invention has recently been 
i^ the United States for 


impure alloy of the light metal 
as anode in a bath of molten 
cryolite containing alumina in 
solution, while pure aluminium 
forms the cathode, the inate- 

rials in this bath are kept in the 
molten state, and the three com- 
ponents are maintained in their 
respective positions by their diffe- 
rent specific gravities, the impure 
alloy being the heaviest and . the 
pure aluminium the lightest of the 
constituents of the bath. Alu- 
minium can be parted from iron, 
silicon, copper, and other im- 
purities b}^ this method, and 
it may possibly prove of great 
use in cheapening the production 
of the metal, since it wilJ' enable 
producers to use bauxite directly 
in the reducing baths in the place 
of the much more costly refined, 
alumina. By the present methods 
of production, using refined alu- 
mina in the reducing baths, it is 
improbable that any great reauc- 
tion in price can occur, and there- 
fore the advent of new methods 
of dealing with bauxite to enable 
it to be used in place of alumina 
are of considerable importance. 

CONDENSED MILK BUSINESS 

To The Editor 

Sir> — We are paying thousands 


alnminium by electrolysis, and thousands of Ruj^ees to 





the detriment of our interest and 
health. We neither care to know 
whether such foreign condensed 
milk is cong*enial to our health, 
nor do we cared^ know its proper- 
ties. From long experience, it 
has been proved that foreign 
condensed milk is the cause of 
constipation, dyspepsia, a^id 
'v^orms in the intestines in many 
instances. 

By * ^ well experimented 
scientific process, pure cow’s milk 
can be preserved in a condensed 
or liquid state for any length of 
time. The milk thus preserved 
will have rather a salutary effect 
upon the consum ir. 

A v^ry* profitable business can 
be carried on in condensed milk. 
I give you a brief account of prob- 
able expenditure and income of 
.a small condensed milk factory. 

Let us take, 25 mds. of milk, 
for daily manufacture, for which 
we require the following : — 

Expenses 


I. Permanent Stock 

Rs. As. P. 

5 Iron Pans, made according to 


scientific requirements " . 

100 0 0 

I Tank for Raw Milk . 

Lactometer, Thermometer ard 

25 0 0 

other scientific instruments 

0 

0 

0 

5 Hearths 

25 0 0 

Total cost of requisites . 

200 0 0 

{ll. Daily Expenditure 


Rs. As.* P. 

5 Operators 

190 

I Cleric . ’ 

; 

080 
0 4 0 




I Servant 

Aft K 

'030 

Fooding of the Staff 

I* 0 

0 

House Rent 

0 

0 

Postage and Travelling . 

I 0 

0 

Rs. S 0 

0 

Cost of 25 mds. of milk @ Rs. 2/8 
per md. 

62 8 

0 


Coal . . .100 

Incjredients for manufacture . 45 o o 

25 mds. Raw milk together with 
the ingredients will yield 1,000 
lbs. condensed milk, for which 
1,000 tin-pots, @ 3 per cent. . 30 O O 

Hermetically Sealing process . 280 

Total Daily Expenditure Rs. 126 O O 

Income 

Ii the 1,000 lbs. of condensed 
milk were sold at about half the 
price of the foreign import, 
at annas 3 per tin against annas 
5 per tin sold by foreigners, we 
shall get Rs. 187-8-0. 

Thus, the balance or daily profit 
comes up to about Rs. 61-8-0. 

At this rate, the monthly profit 
amounts to Rs. 1,845, ^.nd the 
yearly profit to Rs. 22,140. 

To carry on a business like 
tldis, it requires a capital of not 
more than Rs. 5,000. Making all 
possible allowances for competi« 
tion and fluctuation of the- price 
of raw materials, etc., we can still 
safely calculate a cent, per cent* 
profit. 

Should *any one "be willing t6 
start the proposed milk business, 
I, shall be glad to hel^ him tf 
make the business a success^; 
loliowing preparations 
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c 

^ jjreserved and supplied to the 
CalcuUa market ; — 

I; Dela Kshtr ( ^ ) | 

2- Condensed Milk. 

3. Liquid ,Kshir ( ^ ) | 

4. Butter. 

5. Chhana ( ) | 

6. Cheese. 

7. Sharvaja ( 5 T?r»t 5 rl ) I 

8 . Ghee. 

9. Dahi in a condensed state. 
The proposed milk business 

does not require the whole capital 
at once or at the very commence- 
ment. The first outlay of Rs. 50 
for Implements and Rs. 200 in 
cash as working capital might 
suffice. 

One of Independent Profession. 
96, Beltala Road^ Kalighaty 

Calcutta. 

Cocoanut 

ITS OIL AND INDUSTRY* 

’ This industry is chiefly earned 
on in Cochin, a Native State on 
the Malabar Coast of India, of 
all sorts of Cocoanpt oil in the 
market. Cochin oil has the highest 
reputation. 

In Cochin, cocofinuts are taken 
dow^ froih nhe trees, when the 
outer part of the fruit just begins 
to Jose" its greenish appearance, 

•ft For ^o^nut Pahn in Tta^ancore. 


that is, as soon as the fruit is 
mature. The fruit is not allowed 
to become brown on the tree, 
as in that case, it becomes difficult 
to extract the fi^e, which is also 
a profitable product of the cocoa- 
nut Industry. 

The cocoanuts are then separated 
ffom the fibrous outer covering 
by means of a pointed stick burjed 
in the ground. The fruitr, thus 
separated, are broken into two. 
The water is allowed to run off, 
as, no use has yet been discovered 
for it on any large scale. The 
broken shells with the fruit 
attached, are now exposed to the 
sun to . get dry. When partly 
dried, the fruit begins'tb contract 
and separate itself from the shell. 
The process is accelarated by en- 
tirely separating them with the 
help of a small pointed stick. 

The separated fruit is now 
thoroughly dried in the sun. 
When thoroughly dry, they can 
be safely kept for some time 
without fear of decomposition. 
But if they are only partly dried, 
then the stored article,, first 
becomes greenish in appearance, 
and then gradually gets rotten. 
The dried article is , generally 
known as Copra in the trade. 

When thoroughly dried, the 
Copra is crushed in mills, ^he result 
being cocoanut oil and oil-cake. 
For breaking up the Copra and 
crushing it, there ^re various me* 
thod^r The simplest if { ^ 
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ordinary country oil-mill or 
Ghani\ as we call it in Bengal, 

driven by buljocks. Oil-mills of 
all size^ can aLo •be used for 
^rushing the Co^fa. Almost the 
whole of the cocoanut oil indus- 
try in Cochin is in the hands of 
the Bombay merchants. The 
three largest oil-mills in Cochm 
betong to, fa) Messrs. Abilas 
Satar flaji Moosa, (h) Ranchordas 
Ketry, anc>(r) Alibhoy Kadirbhoy. 
all of Bombay. These are big 
mills. But there are many small 
mills also. In fact, where the 
bullock powers is still used for 
extracting oil, any steam engine, 

however small, m.^v be useil with 

**• 

profit, ^lut in all factories, the 
larger the steam engine, the more 
economical is the consumption of 
fuel, etc. 

I think, in Bengal, we have not 
got a sufficient supply of c< coanuts 
to staij the oil industry. Unless 
cultivation is largely extended in 
the Sunderbuns, I dt' not think 
there will ever be a sufficient sup- 
ply. The Suiiderbun, I believe, 
is an ideal place for growlqg 
cocoanut trees. The cultivation 
is easy. No expensive or 

embankments are necessary to keep 
off the salt water as in rice culti- 
vation. In Cochin, miles and miles 
of the l^ackwater are being re- 
gularly reclaimed by extending 
the cocoanut plantations right into 
the A water, Marrovv bunds are 
with a fctutJdatim of stone^ 


etc., from neighbouring hillS with 
about one foot of soft mud on .top. 
During high tide, the water reaches 
almost up to the top of these nar- 
row bunds, Cocoanut trees, plan- 
ted on the tops of these bunds, 
would thrive best. These bunds 
are not water-tight and in fact, 
often extend into the water from 
the adjoining dry land. 

The husk of the cocoanut is 
steeped in salt water, somewhat in 
the fashion of jute plants. But 
the cocoanut husk has to be kept 
under water for about six months 
before it is practicable to beat 
clean fibre out of it. 

The shells are used as fuel. The 
leaves of the tree are used for 
thatching bungalows. The dead 
trees are used as timber ip making 
jetties, etc., in salt water, where 
they last much longer than could 
be expected from their soft interior. 
Any oae who wishes to take up 
this industry should go to Cochin. 
The journey is easy now, since 
Erpaculam, the capital of Cochin 
State, is now connected with 
Shoranur on the Madras Railway 
by a metre gauge Railway, cons- 
tructed by the Cochin Durbar. 





COCC.TINE— A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR GHEE 

Mr. Kara Sanker Roy writes in 
the Market Report : — 

“After a long period of experi- 
ment, a French Scientist has suc- 
ceeded in getting a new prepara- 
tion from cocoanut, viz,, coco- 
tine. It is nothing but highly 
purified cocoanut oil, in edible 
form. Lately, I had an occasion 
of trying cocotine; the following 
is my experience : — . 

“Cocotine is a perfectly cOhMArless 
oil with a slight stnell of cocoanut." 
I had Luchis and Kochoories pre- 
pared with it, and I found them 
e^ccellent and hardly distinguish- 
Me from things prepared with 
gfec. For dyspeptic people, arti- 
of food prepared with cocotine 
IS preferable to those made of 
ghee, because it is less heavy and 
does not produce the burning 
due to acidity. Un- 
4«ti^>tedily, this would prove a 
Jtppii to people with weak stomach 
.whom ghee does not agree, 
only defect of cocotlne is that, 
if eaten raw with rice, it smells 
like cocoanut oil. 

“I would highly recommend 
e<^eotme ^to native sweetmeat 
they can do noth- 
^substituting it for 
generally 


abominable. 1 he iLuropean pasrry 
cooks should also use cOcotine 
instead of lard, as the superiority 
of a pure vegetable oil over an 
animal fat, how^^’^er purified, is 
undeniable. 

“The cocotine which hasbeen put 
into Calcutta market by Messrs. 
Jambon & Co., is the production of 
a Pondichery manufactory, the pto-^ 
cess of manufacture is kept^a pro- 
found secret, but if local Chemists, 
like Dr. P. C. Roy,try independent- 
]y^ a method would be easily found 
and I hope local capitalists would 
not be wanting to $tart business 
in this line.X 


Mir>^C FROM COcioANUTS 

Mr. D. PiUai writes to the 
“Madras Mail” : — With reference 
to the query, as to whether there 
is any small ipachine or other 
contrivance for the purpose of 
extracting milk from cocoanuts, 
I beg to say that although, so far 
as I am aware there is noimachine 
specially designed' for that pur- 
pose, 1 think what is kt^oWn as 
Tincture Press, may with advan- 
tage be employed in this ^se as 
well, as this simple ajrJparatust 
w:hich is eoi^pact scifew 'prhssj 
is uscd;byf|^jpi 





t 


succulent substance. I have* tried 
it mysflf for taking out the milk 
of cocoahuts, and I have found it 
very#yseful, haying the advantages 
. of being botlf^eedy and effective 
in its operation. 


VEGETABLE BUTTERS ROR 
FOOD REFORMERS 


London : May, 1906, —Some dain- 
ty looking dishes were set before 
the nriembers of the London Vege- 
tarian Society the other day, in a 
food exhibition, which was the 
feature of their reception at the 
Memprutl Hall, Farringdon Street 
The cow, as a butter-producing 
animal has now been entirely 
superseded, so far as vegetarians 
are concerned, and by the follow- 
ing curiously-named vegetable 
fats made from nuts : — 

“l 9 utter.” “Albene.”^ 

“Nucoline.” “Cocolardo.” 
“Nuttene.” ‘-Vcjsu.” 

These are mostly portm^mteau 
words. For example, “nutter” ex- 
presses nut butter *v5r3'' neatly; 
“cocolardo” is equally adequate 
foi* “cocoanut lard/Vand “vejsu” 
represents “vegetable suet.” WaL 
nut sausage meat is also availablie 
fdr ^geUrmmi and may prove 
the, final indudei^.nit’ 


Winifred Godhold^ 
started at the Memorial 
six ladies and one plucky 
already enrolled as pupife, 
some vegetarians afe agt^fis 
a class for “men ohly*’^ Si 
cake made wi th “nuttei^-''<W< 
a representative of thfe 
Mail” and found to be quif«^ ‘ 
cious. One of the most inge 
substitutes is that for geU 
such as used for jellies.*, Ito 
tained from a West Indian 
weed known as “a^^»r-ag<»r.’* 
id lie., exhibited were mOstai^ 
ing in appearance, and wi 
translucent as stained-glass 
do vs. The hen appeajrs to t 
only living vertebrate 
vegetarians have not dis^ 
with, and eggs still looi]a% 
large in their menus. 


THE BETEL-NUT INDUS 


Betel leaves are a 
•article of daily consumption 
us -Indians. The betelnntd 
fore is an indispensable 
most households and 
grows in abundance 
the country, sO great is tbe 
that a v^ry^ 
b imporfied 
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countries^ from India, but ^ still 
there remained a deficit of some 2 
lacsof maundsforourown require- 
ments, causing a consequent drain 
of some lacs of rupees out of the 
country, which, could be stopped 
altogether or at least substantiall}'^ 
minimised by paying greater heed 
to production. 

Then, it is not perhaps, gene- 
rally known that portions of the 
bark of the tree, which act as 
cover to the nut bunches, when in 
flower, serve as excellent wrappers 
for cigarettes. They are much 
cheaper, while stronger, than the 
thin paper covers now used. 
Their value is gradually coming 
to be known and for the past 
few years, a growing-trade in 
betel-nut wrappers is being carded 
on between Burma and some 
Districts oT the Chittagong 
Division, pre-eminently, Noakhali. 


PRINTER’S BUSINESS— 

A GOOD LINE IN LIFE 

The number of Printing Presses 
is d.aily increasing in oifr country. 
But there has been no proportional 
improvement in printing or in 
this management bf Presses. 
This is (Jti€ to the fact, that only 
uneducated people or men with 
Iltde knowledge of reading and 


educated men have taken to the 
business of printing — and by their 
intelligence and application have 
greatK^ improv/ed . the printing 
business. 

In connection with this, the 
Book-binding business also needs 
much improvement. In Calcutta, 
this business is a monopoly of the 
Mahomedans only. If men of'-*' 
culture and taste start Binding 
factories, they are sure, to be 
profitable. Publishers of books 
have often to suffer great trouble, 
and sometimes loss, for want of 
good binders with a real sense of 
responsibility. 

In Europe and America, Press 
business is regularly tanght. 
In many Technical schools, there 
are separate classes for this. Then, 
there are also schools where only 
Printing business is taught. In 
London there are two institutions, 
in one of which type-printing and 
in the .other Lithograph-printing 
is taught. Their names are — 
St. Bride Institute Printing School, 
and Bolt Court Lithographic 
and Process School. In Brussels 
there is one, named ‘Trade School 
of Printing’ ; in Paris* there are 
two ‘Estienue School’ » dhd 
‘Guttenburg School’ ; in Berlin 
there is one, ‘School for Printers’ 
Apprentices,” in Milan thep is 
one School of Printing. 

We give below an account of 


become 


printers here ; 
.'land 


the mode of 
in‘ the 


instr^u^tien impartei 
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which is considered to be one of 
the best of its kind. 

•The school was started in 1889, 
and a small building was hired 
for it. In a big mansion 

was built for the Institution, 
which together with the adjoin- 
ing lands cost the authorities 
about ten lacs of rupees. 
^Students desirous of entering the 
school, have to pass a preliminary 
exarrrination on Dictation, 
Arithmetic and Drawing from 
plaster models. Students must not 
be al ove t 6 and below 13 years of 
age. For the first four months, 
students have to be instructed in 
all the classes, after which a 
studejiMs entered into any one- 
special department for which he 
has shown greater aptitude. 

T'wo kinds of instructions are 
given — general and practical. 
They are taught French, History 
and Geography, Elementary 
Mafhematics, including Geometry, 
Physics, History of the Printing 
Press, Painting, Clay-Modelling, 
Gymnastics and Military Drill. 
According to the particular 
efficiency of students^ they are 
also taught Engraving, Litho- 
gri^hy^ Gilding, Compositor’s 
business. Stereo, Photo-engraving 
Book-binding, &c. 

It is needless to say that young- 
men A>mjng out from such an 
Institution can manage all the 
Department| of the Printing 
Piiisiness verv satisfactnrilv. 


3 

Ceeential ®i|0 

MR. GEORGE BROVVN’S 
INVENTION OF ’ . 
EXPRESSING 

It will be welcome news to many 
that Mr. George Brown of the 
Talawakele firm, has invented 
a machine for perfecting the me- 
thod of expressing oeisential oils 
from odorous leaves, flowers, roots, 
and stems of plants, such as cham- 
pao oil, lemon-grass oil, cltronella 
('ll sandal-wood oil, &c. The 
machine consists of an arrange- 
ment of pipes, troughs, strainers, 
syphons, &c. The whole apparatus 
can be placed within a small 
area, is easily controlled and does 
not need any skilled labour. The 
condensation process does ^ot 
need the vicinity of a river or 
stream. Its detailed claims cover 
considerable improvements in 
appliances of its character. The 
net result of the improvements is 
•a remarkable saving of time 
labour, and expense, without any 
need of skilled workmen, and it 
renders the user of the machin^^ 
independent of local condition^ 
leaving him free to work in dia-; 
tncts where*there are neither rivei^ 
nor large tracts &{' water, 
it protects the finished prodtict 
from discolouration, a^ the 
apparatus is made not oi 
but of pewter,. 
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or Other equally 

Ma^rial. 



The Grbvernment Gardens in 
the Nilgiris, Ootacamond, have 
established an oil distillinpj in- 
dustry, the existence of which is 
probably not known on this side 
! of the country. The oils being 
worked there, are : — Oils distilled 
from different varieties of ‘^Euca- 
lyptus ; Camphor Oil from *^Crnna- 
momum Camphura ; Gaujtheria Oil 
» from *^Galtheria F ra^r antissimd’^ ; 
M Wild Cinnamon Oil from ^^Chma- 
momum Wiyhtu*^ ; LitseaOil from 
^^Litsea Zeyhanicd" ; Sweet Flag 
Oil from '‘y 4 corws Calamus*' ; and 
Lemon Grass Oil from species of 
**Andropagan"'^ grass. These oils 
ar<r the products of local indige- 
. nous plants or those cultivated in 
' ftie ^rdens and most of them are 
Stocked for public sale. 


Punjab, lowing the poss^ility 
of their cultiv^ion. In many 
tracts, the farmers are uprgoting 
these valuable materials of great 
economic value, h^re I maj^ point 
out that, in Singapore, there are 
some hundreds of acres put under 
cintronella and lemon grass by 
the famous Pisher Co. In the 
Punjab, these grasses should be 
cultivated anew, and the supply, 
that is available now, we should 
commence to utilise. 

We find that patchouly can also 
be cultivated in the Punjab. Its 
seeds or pTants are available at 
Singapore. 

The following is a general 

estimate for a factory, 

^Rs. 

Plant, costing ... ... 10,000 

Buildings ... ... ... 

Appliances ... ... 2,000 

Running capital ... ... 33,000 

Total Rs. 50,000 
(b) CiTRONELLA 

Rs. 

R.aw materials for one month— 840 mds. 

Costs at 12 annas per md. on the 

still ... ... ... ... 63P 


ESTIMATE, OF WORKING AN 
ESSENTIAL OIL FACTORY 


(a) Grass Oils 

Rhusa, Khus, Khavi, Nimbu- 
-Pother sp^^ies of 


Fuel and other expenses 
Establishment 
Interest ... 

Wear and tear 

Permanent expenses 


One still with lemon grags yield* 
out 1,260 lbs. of Citronelih Oil. 
'Jimbu- The other ^till with lemon grass 
j^ies of yields 1,360 grass 

i n iho o ik 



Rs, 

Citronclla costs ... ... .. 630 

Lemon grass, 840 mds. , at Re. i per md.^ 840 


Common expen.ses,. 


940 


• Total co'-t 
^COME 

Citronella oil at i o o a ll>. 

Lemon grass oil at R.s. 2 o o a lb. . 

Total .sale. 

Peduct expenses 
Net profit, per month 


2,410 

Rs. 
1,260 
2,520 

•3,780 
2,410 

L370 

{c) Anise Oil and Thymol 

These are others that I have 
experimented upon. The following 
are the figures : — 

Anise for one still per month, 840 mds. 

Rs. 

Costs at Rs. 5 a maun.! on the till ... 4,200 

Ajowayan *!ftr tne other still 840 mds., 

costing Rs. 4 per -maund ... 3,360 

Common e.xpenses .. .. ... 

Total costs 8,500 

Yield of oils — 

1,260 lbs. Anise 
300 lbs. Thymol, Crystal 

1,700 lbs. Ajovvayan Oil 

• 

Total — 3,260 lbs. 

Anise oil at Rs, 5 a lb. 

Thymol at Rs. 8 a lb. 

Ajowayan Oil at Rs. 2 a lb. ... 


Rs. 

6,300 

2,400 

3»400 


12,100 

8,500 

3,600 


Total ^sales 

Deduct expenses ... 

m 

Net profit per month 

AI f5r the consumption, an 
organisation is needed to distri- 
bute the products in India. Some 
of the tils can be exported. 

(d) Camphor 

^ camphor-buying 
is obtained from 


camphor trees. It grows abui^ 
dantly in Formosa, China and 
Japan. There are some suitable 
climatic conditions for ’ the 
plantation of camphor trees in 
India. But the competetion 
which Japan is opening with 
the world in this industry, 
renders the chances of this in-^ 
dustry being hardly profitable in 
India. Some interesting papers on 
the cultivation of camphor, print- 
ed later on, will be read with 
interest. " 


(e) Lemon Oil 

This oil is usually and com- 
mercially extracted from the rind 
of the citrus species and not 
particularly the lemon peel. 
One from the lemon peel is very 
dear. For this oil, there are 
plantations of lemon in Italy. 
There is a great field for such a 
plantation of India. 

Lemon juice serving as a raw 
material for citric acid and the 
lemon peel for oil, the plantation 
cTf lemon would be a great 
industry in itself." Our people 
should stir themselves and see 
if there are tracts of land 
available for such an experiment* 

No definite estimate can be 
given for e\*ide|it reasons! But, 
considering the consumption of 
this oil and its general demsm4 
in all countries, the indiii^^! 
promise to be paying, 
other rial oik.', 
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from a paper read at the Benares 
Industrial Conference of 1905 by 
Mr. Puran Chand, Analytical 
Chemist (Tokio) in charge of the 
V, D. H. J., Technical Institute, 
Lahore). 

(f) Eucalyptus Oil 

There is again a great field for 
manufacturing Carraway-seed and 
Eucalyptus Oil in India. 

A large Limited Liability 
Company with an exploiting 
capital will open a great prospect 
in India of Essential Oils. While 
prospecting, the Company can 
utilise its capital in manufactur- 
ing best Indian perfumes on a 
large scale by the adoptation of 
Western Scientific Methods. 
There is a great margin of profit 
in Alters of Rose, Kewra, Khas- 
Khas^ Bela^ Chainelt, etc. The 
different seasons, as they appear, 
will, in rotation, supply the factory 
with materials to work upon and 
thus keep it engaged throughout 
the year. 

Colton-Sce& 

Its Oil in Qommo^n Use and 
Oil Cakes as FdoDER 

Seeds of cotton are treated as 
m^Te refu^^ in thir eountryi 

cdi^tttinesi they fotm an 


important article of commerce.. 
In America, Cotton-Seed Oil is a 
thing in common use. The seeds 
themselves also are a good food 
for cattle which arc used as such 
in some districts of Behar in the 
same way as oil-cakes are used in 
Bengal. 

\ mercantile firm in Calcutta.^ 
is going to import machinery 
from England for expressing oil 
from these seeds. 

In Central Provinces, too, which 
is a great home of the cotton crop, 
machinery are soon, so it is report- 
ed, to be set up for extraction 
of oil. 

Cotton-Seed Meal as a 
Famine Food 

It was a poor Yankee, we believe, 
who discovered the value of 
cotton-seed oil, which is now 
one of the most important and 
lucrative industries in the United 
States of America. Before that 
discovery, cotton-seed was a waste 
product, and cotton-ginning 
mills used to be hampered with 
it, not knowing how to dispose 
of the “waste.” In 1867, there 
were only four mills in the Spates 
for manufacture of this oil : to-day 
there are over 500 mills. In this 
country, we are only just ajvakep* 
iilg to the fact that there are other 
uses for cotton-seed, besides feed- 
ing it whole to cattle and busfhijig 
it in on 
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as the Devali festival. The uses 
to which cotton-seed oil has 
beert put are various. Some 13 
year^ago, when h^gs were scarce 
in America lard was dear, 

fully half the quantiw of oil 
extracted from^ cotton-seed was 
used as lard substitutes. The 
American make of cotton-«eed 
•oil, goes into a variety of commo- 
dities, comprising compound 
lard, *margarene and catolene ; it 
is extensively used for salad and 
culinary purposes, for packing 
sardines, and particularly for 
soap-making. It is also used, 
both in America and Isngland for 
adulterating hirher-pnced lubri- 
cating oils. Indeed, so universal 
are the uses of this oil that, were 
it not for the tariff wall which 
shuts it out from Italy, the pea- 
sants of that country would use 
it in enormous quantities for 
edible purposes in place of Olive 
oil ; while Spain, the country of 
olives, has been obliged to protect 
that important industry from cer- 
tain demoralisation by enacting 
that a gallon of creosote shall be 
put into every barrekof cotton- 
seed oil which enters Spain. In 
faci, tOb enumerate tne many uses 
of cotton-seed oil would fill a 
few columns of our space. But 
the la^t (and, to India, the most 
important) use for this oil is that 
announced at the Tenth Annual 
Convention . of the Inter-State 
CmsherSr* Association^ 


held at Atlanta, U. S. A. last 
month. It is generally supposed 
that Cotton-Seed Meal is used only 
as a feed for stock or for fertilising 
purposes; but Professor Connell, 
of Texas, showed samples of bread 
made from the meal mixed with 
wheat flour, which took the conven- 
tion by storm. Professor Connell 
said : — “A combination of cotton- 
seed meal with other bread stuffs, 
will greatly enrich the flours and 
meals we now use, at the same 
time decreasing the cost to the 
consumer. In a short time, we 
may announce that the South 
has 4,500,000 ton® of new bread- 
stuffs fit for human consumption.” 
Here we have a ‘famine-food* that 
ought to prove a most valuable 
stand-by to the people of this 
famine-ridden land. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry 
might make a note 6f this. 

—Englishman 


. ROYNA OR BAIDYARAJ 
OIL 


A tree known in Bengal as the 
Baidyaraj tree, grows plentifully 
in the forest of Bengal. It Js 
known by • different names in 
different p^rts of the province. In 
some districts, it goes by the name 
of Baidyaraj or Pittaj 
in others, Royna (fiRl). 

tree requires very little 
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growth. The fruit of the tree 
ripens in October and Novem- 
ber, when it bursts and the red 
seeds drop down. The external 
covering oi the seed being taken 
away, the seed appears really to 
be black. The red covering 
generally separates on exposure 
to the sun. The seeds are 
pounded down and dried in 
the sun. The powdered seed is 
next boiled in water for a long 
time in a vessel, and the vessel is 
then allowed to cool down. When 
the liquid cools down, the oil 
appears on the surface like a 
crust. This crust is carefully taken 
out and exposed to the sun, and 
we have Baidyaraj Oil. The 
liquid of the vessel, being boiled 
again for sometime, yields a further 
small quantity of oil. In former 
times, Baidyara; Oil was freely used 
in lamps. The peasants of Bengal 
had thus a cheap and inexpensive 
source of oil-supply. But, now, 
kerosene oil has taken its place. , 
One Baidyaraj tree yields an. 
enormous quantity of seeds. If 
the work is started on a com- 
mercial scale, an oil-pressing 
machine should be used* to separ- 
ate the oil from the seeds. Five 
«eers of seeds will yield approxi- 
mately tw4> *of oil. A 

profitable industry can thus be 
Started which would not require 
hig capital. 


The latest issue of the “Agri- 
cultural Ledger” ho,fi 7 the Reporter 
on Economic Products, contains 
an account of the Chaulmugra- 
seeds of commerce, which afford 
an oil extensively used as a 
specific for leprosy. The seeds, 
have been used in India for 'this 
complaint for at least oVer a 
hundred 3 ears and are described 
in old Mahomedan works of 
medicine. European doctors in 
India were attracted to this 
remedy about fifty years ago, and 
after observing its efficacy, the 
oil was promoted to a 'position 
in the Pharmacopoeia. In this 
work, it is recommended as an 
alterative tonic in cases of leprosy, 
scrofulla and other skin diseases 
and rheumatism. The oil appears 
to have been first used experi- 
mentally in England in '^the 
seventies, and of late years, the 
knowledge and use of the drug 
have spread to Europe and 
America, where it appears to be 
increasing in favour and 
reputation. 

The origin of the Chaulj3iu^,ra- 
seed of commerce, has long been 
supposed to be of a tree named 
^^Gynocardia Odorata^* I but 
mainly through the research of 
Colonel Prain, of the Botanical 
Survey ol India, the^ true soui^ 
is now traced to a tre^ wilii 
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not very euphonious name of 
*^Taraktogenos KurzUy Both 
these ttees yield oleaginous-seeds 
and g^w in C^^V^-gong and 
Sylhet ; but \^le the former 
is found in Sikkim and the 
Brahmaputra Valjey in Assam, 
the latter is widely distributed in 
Burma. The seeds are easily 
ideftitified by examining the 
kernels* 

Chaulmi^gra-seeds are brought 
to Calcutta, chiefly from 
Chittagong, and, as sold in the 
market, are of two kinds, —(i) 
mature seeds with a brown kernel 
rich in oil, and (2) immature seeds 
with a black kernel, contpining 
a smaller propoition of oil of a 
dirty colour. The seeds arrive 
in the market at the end of the 
rainy season, in November and 
December. The seed comes from 
the Kassalong Reserve in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, where 
the tree is plentiful, and, is 
exported from the Reserve, down 
the Kassalong River into the 
Karnafuli River and down the 
latter to Chittagong. There is 
no check on the export from the 
reserved forests of the Hill Tmets, 
as at f)re9ent no Government tax 
is levied on it. The seeds are 
brought out of the forests by 
JAmchasjand are sold by them to 
the Bengalis at Kassalong. 

Chaulmugra-seeds formerly sold 
in Calcutta at ils- 5 to Rs. 7 per* 


the market was small and ttie 
seeds were selling for Rs. 13 j)er 
maund. Occassionally, they are 
sold by public auction. The 
present price is Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 
per maund at Chittagong and 
Sylhet. and the Calcutta price 
Rs. 6-9 per maund. The trade 
is confined to a few Bengali 
merchants, and the quantity 
disposed of yearly is 5,000 maunds. 
Bombay and Madras, as well as 
foreign countries, are dependent 
upon their supplies from Calcutta. 

To extract the oil from the 
seeds the kernels are separated 
from the shells and dried in the 
sun. They are then partially 
pounded in a pestle and mortar, 
such as is used for husking rice 
and pulses. The broker, kernels 
are then put into canvas pads, 
and the oil is expressed with the 
aid of fire in a castor-oil mill. 
Sometimes, the oil is expressed in 
a native oil-mill, but this method 
is attended with waste of oil in 
th^; refuse cake. As a rule, the oil 
is not refined. There are two 
kinds of oil known, — ft) clear, 

bright, straw-coloured, (2) muddy 
and precipitant! ng a sediment of 
earthy colour. One maund of oil 
is obtained from about four or* 
five maunds oT The price 

of the oil is Rs. 60 per maund* 
Chaulmugra, like mos^ bene- 
ficial remedies, has its substituti^ 
and three of these «o called 


the . supply in are 
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the “Ledger.” The first is the oil 
from Gynocardia-seeds which has 
quite a different composition to 
the official oil. The second is 
the oil, separated from the seeds 
of ^^Hydnocarpus Wightiana^"^ a 
tree indigenous to the Western 
Peninsula from South Concan to 
Travancore. This oil has been 
used in the Bombay Presidency 
with satisfactory results. The 
third is the oil from the seeds 
named “Lukrabo” and “Ta-fung- 
tsze” derived from ^‘^Hydnocarpus 
anthelmintica^^^ a tree indigenous 
to Siam. The peculiarities of these 
seeds and their oil. compared with 
true Chaulmugra, are pointed out 
in this interesting number of the 
“Agricultural Ledger.” 

Camphor 

ITS INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

The camphor industry affords 
several points of interest to India, 
not only because so much cam- 
phor is consumed in this country, 
but also because India is a pos- 
sible country of production. The 
most noteworthy fact in the re- 
cent history of camphor, is the 
fact, that the supply of the crude 
material is no longer equal to 
the demand. It is estimated that 
the shortage, last year, amounted 
to 3,400,000 Bbs,, and this year, 
“iL, -to fee ^ b^wecn;' 


1,000,000 Bbs. and 1,500,000 fibs. 
7 'he present scarcity dates from 
the latter part of 1903, when 
the stocks held by the selling 
agents became ^^hausted. From 
that time up to the present, 
the demand for crude camphor 
has been supplied from the im- 
mediate production, which, as 
stated above, was last year con- 
siderably less than the estimates, 
d'he result is a high price for 
crude camphor ; and this would 
undoubtedly be still further ad- 
vanced, did the Japanese Govern- 
ment, who are the chief factors 
in controlling the world’s supply, 
so desire. On the other hand, 
the significant statement is made, 
that the only reason why such an 
advance will not be made, is that 
Government “do not wish to 
encourage too deep a research 
into chemistry for an artificial 
substitute.” We have, before 
pointed out that, synthetic cam- 
phor is being produced in com- 
mercial quantities ; but it is 
probable that, when normal 
conditions prevail again in 
Formosa and Japan, as they 
doubtless soon will; the synthetic 
product will be unable tp cqjmpete 
in price with the natural. 

Celluloid makers are the chief 
users of camphor, and ijiey wtU 
not be best pleased to hear that' 
the Japanese are themselves 
about to underta|^e the manu^ 
factum df that snbstattce, 
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is worse news still, however, 
more especially to the camphor- 
grower, is that a new manufacture 
has recently been invented in 
German^, whicl^Jis said to be as 
good as, if not better than, 
celluloid ! which 

means milk-stone* is the name 

of this new substance. It is made 

• 

by^ treating casine with formic 
alehyd^ a hard substance, similar 
to ivor}^ being produced which, 
it is said, *can be turned, carved 
and moulded, and is already 
competing seriously with celluloid. 
There is a factory for its manu- 
facture at Hamburg, and another 
at Levellois-Perre^, near Paris. 
It is certjfm that, if galaliih is as 
good as it is reported to be, a 
large part of the considerable 
demand for camphor by celluloid 
makers, will cease. 

The scarcity in the supply of 
crude camphor led the United 
States Government recently to 
instruct their Consuls in Japan 
and Formosa to report on the 
camphor industry, and as a result 
Mr. Fisher, their Consul-General 
at Tasui, Formosa has Written a 
comprehensive Report in reply to 
a serifs of questions, addressed to 
him by the State Department at 
Washington. This report is, to a 
large extent, a review of the 
history of the industry since 1889, 
when camphor was made a mono- 
poly by the Japanese Government ; 
b^| .ip ^ditio^j som^ new 


interesting facts are brouglit to 
light. Mr. Fisher attributes the 
scarcity of camphor to lack* of 
labour in the forests, which, in 
Japan, was due to . the Russo- 
Japanese War, and in Formosa 
to the War and the attacks of the 
natives, who have driven the 
workmen out of the camphor 
districts. The termination of 
hostilities has relieved the situa- 
tion somewhat, but Mr. Fisher 
does not look forward to the 
restoration of normal conditions 
before the end of 1906, although 
the Formosan Government are 
energetically at work, putting 
down the native troubles. The 
most valuable camphor forests, 
it must be explained, extend over 
an area of about 180 square miles 
in North Formosa, and are infested 
with savages, who are inveterate 
head-hunters. New plantations, 

it is said, are also being opened 
by the Japanese Government in 
South Formosa. Discussing the 
conditions in that island, Mr. 
Fisher states that while it has an 
advantage in cheap labour, the 
inadequate means of transporting 
the raw material from the forests, 
is a great disadvantage, adding 
materially to the cost. 

A Report- Chinese camphor 
has also just^com^T?^ hand. This 
too, is the work of an Am^Cati 
Consul, Mr. G. E. Andefson 
name. He writes from A.itioiyv 
ait4 de8<;rjb^ 





of 1*06 Fukien Province, where, 
two years ago, the Japanese 
obtained the exclusive right to 
buy camphor from the Chinese 
citizens of^ the Province. 7'he 
main object of the Japanese was, 
of course, to be able to control 
prices and prevent the Formosan 
camphor market from being 
unduly acted. They ha\'e not 
however, been able to maintain 
the entire monopoly of the 
camphor business. Of late, a 
considerable amount of camphor 
has been brought down from the 
interior; and it is probable that 
the exports for last year will, 
when the ugures come to hand, 
show a substantial improvement. 
At present, the Chinese complain 
that the Japanese monopolists 
will not pay more than two«thirds 
of the value of the camphor 
brought down, so the latter, even 
if they cannot maintain the 
monopoly they desire, appear 
able at any rate to manipulate 
matters in China, at the present 
time, in a way that works very 
much to their own ends. 

Supposing, it is found impossible 
to cheapen the cost of production 
of the synthetic substitude, what 
is there to prevent camphor from 
some day, holding sway for a spell 
among pjant««?^‘i"n*' India, Ceylon 
and the Straits Settlefhents, in all 
which epuntries it is known that 
it thrives? Sir W, Thiselton-Dyer, 
of tfie RoyaJ j^tanii; 


Gardens, K^fw, l^ttenlion 

to its possibilities a year ago, and 
he has not often been found to 
be wrong. “I have long urged 
the cultivation camphf6r,” — he 
wrote to H. E. Sir Henry Blake, 
Governor of Ceylon ; and further 
evidence that camphor may prove 
to be well worth attention is to 
be found in the interest taken in 
this product by the Government 
of the United States. Recent 
experiments in extracting camphor 
from the leaves and twigs of the 
camphor-tree as well as from the 
stem, have shown that the drug 
can be economically produced in 
that way ; and the Japanese 
monopoly bureau, wf, are told, 
intends to apply the new 'method, 
as soon as the trees planted a few 
years ago, have reached their 
seventh year. But the amount 
produced in this manner, will only 
be a small proportion of the total. 
This announcement is inteiesting 
however ; because it was said 
some time ago that camphor trees 
were to be grown in Ceylon 6 ft. 
apart and camphor and oil were 
to be distilled from the clippings. 
Whether or no, this industry is 
progressing, we have not heard. It 
is probable that in the rush to get 
in rubber, few, if any, have the 
patience to dally with camphpf. 
Yet some day, perhaps, Ceylon 
planters will be as mad over cam- 
phor as are to-day over 

rubber, 



Tfee chief feature of tropical 
agriculture is the transitoriness of 
each successive product. In the 
Straits Settlements, we learn from 

V * * 

an interesting fjper by Mr. H. N. 
‘Ridley, Director of the Botanic 
Gardens, Singapore, on “The 
History and Development of 
Agriculture in the Malay Peniji- 
sula” that European planters for 6o 
years pinned their faith to nutmegs 
and cloves ; thereafter for 22 years 
to Liberian coffee ; and for the 
last lo years to rubber. Native 
planters have in the meantime 
taken up the cultivation of pepper, 
gambler, tapioca, indigo and 
pineapples. Even more remarkable 
have been»»the transitions in the 
history *of Ceylon agriculture, a 
fact, which was specially brought 
out ill the admirable “Sketch of 
the Agriculture of Ceylon” com- 
piled a short time ago, by Mr. 
J. C. Willis, Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya. I'he 
halcyon days when “King CoTfee” 
ruled supreme, there are now but ' 
a memory. Likewise cinchona 
has had its brief day and is neg- 
lected ; for some time pa^t, more- 
over men hav^ been saying that 
tea’s best days are over. And Sir 
Henrj^ Eflake, the Governor of 
Ceylon, it may be remembered, 
when speaking to a community 
of planters a year ago, alluded to 
the possibility of tea cultivation in 
the island being given up in favour 
of 9ther prddutta, such as rubber, 


PRODUCTION OF CAMPHOR 
IN FORMOSA 

( “Evening Post,” York. ) 

The production of camphor in 
Formosa under Government mono- 
poly is treated of in a report from 
Consul Fisher of Tamsui. On 
August 5, 1899, the camphor 

industrj^ of Formosa was placed 
under Government monopoly. 
The chief reason for this action, 
was to increase the revenues of 
the Gc^^ernment. Other reasons 
were to raise the standard of 
quality of camphor manufactured, 
to regulate the production with 
regard to future supply, and 
possibly to give the Government 
a more free hand in carrying out 
its policy toward the savage tribes, 
in whose territories practically 
all of the remaining camphor 
forests exist. The conditions 
under which the monopoly has 
been conducted, since it was 
created, so far as the manufacture 
of', camphor is concerned, are as 
follows : — 

Persons wishing to engage (n 
the manufacture of camphor in 
the forests, are required to obtain 
permission from the Government, 
They must fmnish an estimate 
of the amount S^^iaamphor they 
expect to produce during thi 
ensuing year, which must be : 
a quality not below a cerfl^ti 
standard fixed by the 
the 
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camphor oil, produced must be 
sold to the Government at prices 
fixed by it, according to the 
fineness of the product. Besides 
accepting deliveries at Its main 
office at Taihoku, the monopoly 
bureau at first established stations 
throughout the camphor districts, 
at which the camphor was 
accepted from the manufacturers. 
For camphor delivered at one of 
the stations, a sufficient amount 
was deducted to cover the cost 
of transportation to Taihoku, 
and the loss in weight that would 
result while in transit. 

The Government supplies to 
the manufacturers two sizes of 
canvas bags, one-half piculy and 
one piculy In which the crude 
camphor is shipped to Taihoku, 
where if it is to be exported in 
its crude form, it is well packed 
in zinc-lined cases or tubs holding 
about one picul. The monopoly 
bureau has a factory at Taihoku, 
for cleaning and pressing such as 
is to be exported in a semi-refined 
state, which consists of redistilling 
and compressing into blocks 
weighing ten kin (13-1-3 pounds). 
Ten of these blocks are packed 
into a zinc-lined case. A very 
small proportion of the camphor 
is now exported in the semi-refined 
State. .WhejftMftv^acked, camphor 
is marked and turneki over to the 
sole! spiling agents. Although 
the Government factory is 
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delivered to private refineries in 
Japan which, under an arrange- 
ment with the monopoly bureau 
in Formosa, extract the crude 
camphor and dcbver it to the 
bureau’s branch office in Kobe. 
The oil is supposed to yield about 
49 per cent, of crude camphor. 
The residual oils are used in the 
manufacture of disinfectants, 
perfumes, soaps, etc. 

When the monopoly in Formosa 
was created, the camphor industry 
in Japan had almost ceased to 
exist, as the trees easily available 
had been exhausted. With the 
advanced prices set by the mono- 
poly, the manufacturers in Japan 
found that they could' produce 
camphor from the trees, even, 
though difficult of access, sell 
it at prices considerably under 
those of the monopoly, and still 
realize a good profit, so that 
the industry there quickly revived. 
The annual production, ?Jwhich 
in ' 1899 amounted to but 
1,416,260 pounds, was increased 
to 2,190,175 pounds in 1900, to 
2,669,292 pounds in 1901, and to 
3,396,908 pounds in 1902. 
Moreover, at the .time ‘ of the 
enforcement of the monopoly, 
large stocks of camphor were held 
in Formosa by private persons, 
with the disposal of which the 
Government did not 'interfere. 
While Japan’s production was 
capable of supplying but a portion 
of the world’s denSand/thc acting 


I for , e^mctiitg ' caoiphor 


agent f<^d. 
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impossible to maintain the 
monopoly’s original prices and 
dispose of the whole of the amount 
stated in their contract. The 
monopoly was,^erefore, appealed 
to for a re-arrangement of the 
terms of sale, which was granted. 

This was in the latter part of 
1901. In the meantime, t^e 
selling agent had acquired large 
stocks* As the Formosan Gov- 
ernment had depended upon the 
profits of*the camphor monopoly 
for a part of its revenue, it was 
necessary that some steps should 
be taken to relieve the situation, 
and with this in view, a bill, 
emanating from this Government, 
V. as subnaiittcd to the Imperial 
Diet in*i902, the object of which 
was to give the monopoly bureau 
of Formosa an indirect control 
over the production and price of 
the Japanese article. Ow^ng to 
a technicality, the bill diu not pass 
that Oiet, but it was plain that 
some such bill would be jmssed 
at its next session. During the 
season of 1901-2, there was a large 
production in Japan. The mono- 
poly’s prices were forced down- 
ward until in^June and July, crude 
camphor was sold abroad, '^.t 135 
shilling *per hundredweight (112 
pounds), but by the first of August, 
most of the Japanese production 
had befen exported. From that 
date, the monopoly was enabled 
to raise its prices and by the end 
of fhe year cmide eamphor stood 
v^t *1^ ihilKings ab^ad. The 


bureau had, during that year, 
reduced its receipts from the 
manufacturers to nearly 1,200*000 
pounds less than those of the 
preceding year. • 

The next season’s (1902-3) 
production in Japan again forced 
the monopoly’s prices downward. 
In July, 1903, it delivered crude 
camphor abroad at 150 shillings. 
In the meantime, the 1903 session 
of the Imperial Diet had passed 
a bill placing the industry in 
Japan under Government mono- 
poly, which was to be enforced 
from the first of November of that 
year, and as the largest part of 
the Japanese production had been 
disposed of by August, the 
monopoly’s price for crude 
delivered abroad was raised to 
155 shillings per hundredweight 
during that month. In March 
of 1904, the price advanced to 
162 shillings, 6 pence ; in September 
to 166 shMlings ; and in April, 
1905, to 175 shillings, where it 
stands at present. While the 
camphor monopoly bureau in 
Japan is independent of the 
bureau in Formosa, they both 
exist under one law, and the prices 
and produclion are regulated in 
unison. 

At the time of the enforcement 
of the camphe^^^ monopoly in 
Japan, a number of private rer; 
fineries were in operation thefe* 
Instead of taking over tl>eir 
pertics and granting 
tior^, the Qoytmtneiit, ^ 
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them to continue operation, and 
arranged to allow them a certain 
amount of crude camphor for 
refining, the product of which 
they are alfowed to dispose of 
either at home or abroad. The 
amount allowed them is 8,000 
piculs^ or about 1,067,000 pounds, 
a year. This is manufactured 
chiefly into tablets for export. 
The price at which the crude 
camphor is turned over to these 
refineries is not given out, but 
from figures furnished in the cus- 
toms returns of Formosa, it is 
about 90 yen per picul. At any 
rate, it is considerably less than 
the price of crude camphor deli- 
vered at New York, minus freight 
and other charges, and they are 
enabled to export their products 
to the United States in competi- 
tion with the refineries in America. 

The Government at present puts 
up three grades of camphor — the 
“A” grade, which is partically 
a refined camphor ; the “B” which 
is about 97 per cent, pure, and 
the “BB,’" which is about 95 per 
cent. pure. The “A” constitutes 
only about 6 per cent, of the total 
exportation. The proportion of 
the is somewhat larger than 

that of the “B.” The American 
market is supplied almost wholl}'- 
by the order that cam- 

phor*might be distrilAited to the 
diflereni markets without partiali- 
ty, the Formosan Government 
to the ex« 


according to the proportion that 
each received at the time the 
monopoly was enforced, which 
was somewhat a^ follows — Ger- 
many, 37 per cec^fi ; America, 33 
per cent. ; France, 15 per cent. ; 
Great Britain, ,10 per cent. ; and 
India, 5 per cent. Recent in- 
vestigations as to the supply of 
camphor trees in Formosa have 
shown that with the present sys- 
tem of afforestation, there is no 
probability that the material will 
ever become exhausted, even 
though the demand for camphor 
should continue to increase. Vast 
forests in the south yet remain 
untouched, and it is now known 
that the supply in the savage 
districts of the north is much 
larger than was at first estimated. 

The question of manufacturing 
celluloid in Japan has been under 
consideration for sometime, and 
that industry will probably be 
undertaken before many 'years. 
It appears that if such a thing be 
possible, users of camphor in the 
United States would find it to 
their interest to arrange for their 
future supply by afforestation in 
localities, either in our ' island 
possessions or in the United States, 
adapted to producing the drug, 
if they expect to continue their 
business far into the future. Whjle 
the camphor industry in Formosa 
has an advantage in cheap labour, 
it has diSfldVantages in the m* 
ade<pwn« nd^fts Si 
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in the necessity of maintaining a 
large force of guards for protect- 
ing the workmen from attacks by 
savages, neither o^ which will be 
overcome for«iJiany years. Recent 
experiments in extracting cam- 
phor from leav^ and twigs of the 
camphor tree have shown that 
the drug can be economically 
produced by that method, and 
that* the monopoly bureau here 
intends to applv this method as 
soon as the trees in a few years 
have reached their seventh year. 
However, the amount produced 
in this manner will be a small 
proportion of the total produc- 
tion. 

The Fttrmosan Government doet 
not intend to advance the price 
of crude camphor during the next 
year. The Government is natural- 
ly reticent in giving out any in- 
formation regarding prices, so the 
statement is not official. With 
the^normous shortage in the pre- 
sent supply, it would appear that 
an advance of say ten shillings 
per picul, could easily be main- 
tained, and the only reason why 
such an advance migjit not be 
made, is th^t the Government does 
not wish to encourage too deep a 
resSarcIi into chemistry for an 
artificial substitute. The present 
price of the “B” grade, cost, in- 
surance, and freight. New York, 
is 175 shillings per hundredweight 
of 112 pounds, or 100 yen per 
The •direct cost (not 

.vthe 


phor bureau) to the Govemmeni 
for this grade, delivered to the 
selling agent, is about thirty-five 
yen per picuL 

CAMPHOR CULTIVATION 

I. 

A planting correspondent writes 
to the “Madras Mail” ; — The price 
of camphor keeps up, which fact 
is due, it is said, to the unusually 
good demand for both pharma- 
ceutical as well as industrial 
purposes. Labour is stated to be 
scarce in Formosa just now and 
this difficulty, it is said, is 
retarding the industry and dimi- 
nishing the output, but it is not 
believed that there is any arbi- 
trary curtailment of shipments 
with the object of controlling 
the market. Those who think 
of 01 dering seed from Japan 
should not delay, as the time 
approaches when this seed ripens 
'in that country. The Yokohama 
Nursery Co., Limited, offers seed 
of “Cinnamomum Camphora'* 
at 70 cents (American) per ib., and 
in a page devoted to cultnml 
directions for the plants, we aie 
told that for i tb. of seeds, which 
should give^^Jji^oo plants on 
average, ti space of six • squall 
yards is usually allotted, 
the more spaiiely sown ti^ 
for the growth. In ilte 
plaiits 
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n. 

(Special for the “Patrijca”.) 


into a second nursery. They 
should be planted out at the rate 
of 20 to a square yard. In the 
Spring of the third year the plants, 
with tops and roots again cut 
back in the same way, are ready 
to be removed to a permanent 
quarter. This second trans- 
planting may sound useless waste, 
says this Japanese authority, but 
on the other hand “the double 
precaution may save much in the 
end.” Giant camphor trees 
several centuries old are, it is 
said, invariably to be met with 
in Southern Japan in the precincts 
of the shrines and temples, and 
we are told that ‘‘the people feel 
from traditional instinct a sacred 
sentiment towards the tree, but 
science has revealed the truth 
that it serves as a natural purify- 
ing agency against pestilential 
atmosphere.” It would be inter- 
esting to know the dimensions of 
the largest camphor tree in India. 
Mr. Proiidlock, Curator of the 
Government Gardens and Parks 
on the Nilgiris, mentions in hj.s 
latest Report a tree planted in the 
Burliar Garden in 1899. 
rtieasured 30ft. 4ins. in height in 
March last and in girth 4ft. from 
the ground i6in. Ceylon-grown 
seed also is being advertised, in 
the Colombo -f«pers and good 
seed is said to be obtfainable in 
Queensland. 


I have read the correspondence 
on the above subject iV the 
“Madras Mail”, co^itributed by a 
planting correspondent of the said 
paper and reproduced in the 
“Patrika^’ (Bi-weekly edition) in 
its issue of the 23rd August last. 
Camphor is not only valued for 
its great demand for pharma- 
ceutical and industrial purposes 
but also for others. 

Camphor is extracted from the 
stem, twigs, bark and also from 
the leaves by mechanical pro- 
cesses. The oil extracted from 
the seeds is used for various pur- 
poses. It is much valued Jor its 
economic importance also. The 
wood of this plant is much used 
in Japan for the manufacture of 
cabinet, chest of drawers, ward- 
ropes, and boxes, etc. The timber 
of old trees bears fine close ring 
grains^, clear-yellow-brown colour, 
silky sheen and beautiful appear- 
ance. It is, therefore, well adapted 
for veneering. Not being subject 
to the attack of insects owing to 
its strong odour, it is very ^useful 
for such works. Beside^ the odour of 
the wood, imparts a delightful fresh 
scent to the articles made of it. 

It is also said that the use of 
the articles made of this . timber 
partially saves people from the 
attack of malarious and other 
contageous diseasof^ such as 
cholera^ etc. 



Apart from its economic value, 
it has an occult hygienic property 
as described by the writer of the 
correspondence in the “Madras 
Mail.^ Thes^ylants have power 
to absorb malaria gases, and to 
kill cholera germs. Dwarf plants 
will answer well to purify the 
atmosphere in the dwelling hguse 
(ivhen used in the parlour and 
verstfida, etc. as pot plants. 

Every house in Bengal specially 
in malarious districts should have 
at least half a dozen plants 
plantd in its precincts. 

Besides the above properties, 
its evergreen nature, turtuous 
dense foliage, mighty form, extra- 
ordinary lorigivity and aromatic 
property are the features highly 
recommendable. 

, As regards its culture, I would 
simply add a few words to what 
has been written by the “Madras 
Mail” correspondent. 

Sled bed. — Prepare a bed in 
well-fertilized and rich* soil. 


its' getting 'too' 
sprout, care being takdn to" 
the straws in the place by *&tick^ 
fixed into the ground. , Watering 
occasionally according to require- 
ments, is necessary. Evening is 
the best time for watering. The 
seeds germinate in one to three 
months and some times in six 
months. 

This sort of variation is due 
chiefly to the atmosphere, mois- 
ture and temperature of the soil. 
The seeds retain their vitality for 
a lonr^ time. 

Manuring. — Manure should be 
given in summer and autumn. 
Decomposed ordure mixed with 
oil-cake in a soluble stall is very 
beneficial and is much used in 
Japan. Bone dust or similar other 
manure will also answer the pur- 
pose. 

As regards planting and trans- 
planting, I need hardly add any- 
thing to what has been written 
by the correspondent of the “Mad- 


Plough up i8 inche deep having Mail.” 

the lumps finely broken, make *, Soil. Generally dry loc|^ities 
dikes two feet apart for drainage suit best for the cultivation of 
and press the surface soil smooth- this plant. They may also be 
ly, then sow the seeds on it. Mid cultivated^ in moors, and hill 
spring is the sowing cason or lands. 

when the temperature ranges Japan has now the monopoly 
above 50 degrees Fahrenheit. The of camphor trade. Formerly this 
seeds being sown, cover them up belonged to Chinese. Ceylon, 
with * half an inch deep soil Straits Settlement and Mauritius 
through a seive. Straws or hay Governments are now ^very bpsy 
should be spread over the bed so in camphor cultivation. Gk>0<i 
afe to protect* the seeds from being seeds are available in 
W^^d ^ away boiidei They are j 
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in the Phillipines, Queensland, 
Straits Settlement, Ceylon and 
Mauritius from September to 
December. 

I grow camphor plants with 
ordinary care and sell them to 
the different Nurseries of Calcutta 
and elsewhere. They thrive well 
in almost all parts of Bengal. My 
plants have been much praised 
even by Mr. S. P. Chatterjee of 
Calcutta. 

Camphor worth many millions 
of Rupees are exported from 
Japan to all countries on the 
globe every year. I would advise 
the well to-do men of my country 
to invest some money of theirs 
towards this useful industry. 

IsvAR Chandra Guha, 
Jamalpur (Mymensingh) 

^Turpentine 

ITS PRODUCTION IN INDIA 

Ttirpentlne is manufactured in 
a very small quantity in India, 
and the quantity consumed here 
is also not very great. But what 
is manufactured is wholly a 
Government monopoly. In 1890, 
Government opened a factory 
for the ma^nufaotiwrtf turpentine 
at Nakii-Tal and subsequently 
another a| Jaunsar. The turpen- 
tine turned out by these Govern- 
fa^|o|ies have been 4i^}ared 


quality as that imported from 
Europe and America. Indian 
turpentine is at present being 
used in Government Dispensaries, 
Hospitals and for mV^itary purposes. 
Not long ago, The financial 
Secretary of the United Provinces 
observed that the turpentine 
industry had now reached a 
successful commercial stage and 
that the U. P. Government should 
consider what steps should be 
taken for its extension and'^whether 
it might not be more profitably 
conducted by private enterprise. 
It is therefore evident that, 
manufacture of turpentine can no 
longer be continued as a 
government monopoly. *We shall 
therefore be glad if the authorities 
will induce Indian Capitalists to 
take actively to this useful and 
important industry. 


THE ‘ENGLISHMAN’ ON THE 

TURPENTINE INDUSTRY 

There seems to be a good open- 
ing for a sound and profitable 
investment in the turpentine 
industry of the pine forests of the 
Kumaon Himalayas. DuHn^*the 
year 1904-05, some 62,000 trees 
were tapped in the Naini Tal 
Forest Division, and they yielded 
4,259 maunds of crude resin or 
274 seers per tree. 6,128 gallons 
of turpentine Hhd 35318 maun4s ; 
of 



ESTIMATE FOR A 
TURPENTINE FACTORY 
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manufactured at a cost of Rs. 
14,300 and sold for Rs. 29,830. 
There was thus a large margin 
for pi;pfit. ^hq ljuildings and 
plant requireii are not of an 
expensive kind, and the total 
capital expenditure on this ac- 
count does not appear to have 
exceeded Rs. 5,500. Turpentme 
fetches Rs. 2-4 a gallon delivered 
SL* Kathgodam, and Colophony 
Rs. 5 “^” 7 #^ maund at Cawnpore, 
and the demand is said, to be 
larger than the supply. To quote 
from the forest report from which 
these details are taken— “the 
industry appears to be an assured 
success. It is stil', however, in an 
expcngiental stage as it has not 
yet been found possible to come 
to any decision as to the amount 
of injury caused to trees by tap- 
ping, the loss of weight and 
strength in the timber, nnd with 
whaHntensity the tapping should 
be carried out. All this is Joeing 
examined and data being carefully 
collected.” The question is, would 
the Forest Department welcome 
the assistance of private enterprise 
in placing this apparently promis- 
ing industry on a real commercial 
footing > 


[Mr. Puran Chand, Analytical Chemist, 
(Tokio) in charge of the Hindu Technical 
Institute, Lahore] 

Official reports show that vast 
qualities of turpentine oil are 
imported every year. We also im- 
port rosin and other bye-products 
of turpentine factories. In India, 
there is a vast field for this 
industry. Nepal has forests of 
pine trees. Kangra, Chamba, 
Jammu, Hazara, Dehra Dun, 
Tehri and other forests can, in 
my opinion, afford sufficient 
rnateiials for, at least, ten 
turpentine factories, each handUng 
I ton of raw material every day. 
Raw turpentine is obtairied from 
the following species, by making 
seasonal incisions, which do no 
injury to the growth or the timber 
of the trees, — Pinus PinOfSter 
S. Maritima, Pinus Silvestris^ 
Ptnus Palustrisy Pinus Australis^ 
Pinus Parda, and Pinus Strobus, 
From middle of February to the 
beginning of November incisions 
can be made. 

The yield of turpentine oil 
ranges between 20 to 25 per cent, 
and that of row^i^fio to 70 per cent. 

Both these, articles are of 

■ • 

tensive application m 
country. ^ 

The following is sui 
exa|A^ estimate ai . a 
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Factory that may work i ton of 
raw material every day. 

Capital — Rs. 50,000 

? Rs. 

Machinery and liuilding (Machinery 

includes Boiler, Engine, Stills, 


Sundry appliances, &c.) 10,000 

Running Capital ... 35, 000 

Reserve Fund ... 5, 000 

Total ... 50,000 


Monthly Balance-Sheet 

Quantity in 

Expenditure : Maunds Price Rs. 

Raw material required 
per month (Rs. 5 per 
maund, including the 
State or Government 
Royalty amounting to 
8 As. per maund and 
other gathering ex- 


panses) . . ... 840 ... 4,200 

Establishment expenses ... 200 

Manager’.s pay ... 500 

Fuel and other expenses 200 

Wear and tear of machi- 
nery, taking its life to 

be ten years ... ... 84 

Interest of 5, 184 at the rate of 5 per 
cent, per annum is about 260, 

Interest per month ... ,22 

Total expenses . 5,206 


Quantity in 

Income : Maunds Price Rs. 


Oil at 20 per cent, ... 168 ... 4,200 

(Selling at Rs. 2^amd#, 
whole sale, deducting 
all commissions, etc.) 

Rosin at 65 pei cent. ... 546 2,184 

(Selling at Rs. 4 per^' 
maunj^, deducting all v., 
commissioni, etc.) 



Total ... 6,384 

Profit 2,178 


This factory can be started even 
on a smaller scale. The raw 
material, the Ganda Biroja, can 
be had in sufficient quantity for 
such a factory ,.\’*R'>m Amritsar, 
Jammu and other places, which 
is selling at equa) rates with rosin 
the bye-product of the turpentine 
factory. Though individual efforts 
may succeed in reaping enough 
profits for its own labour, but, 
in consideration of great", open 
competition with foreign coun- 
tries, we have to organise on a 
large scale. 

The Punjab Government has 
been trying the experiment for 
turpentine manufacture for some 
time and the reports of tlie Forest 
Department show, that they were 
very profitable concerns, but from 
last year, the Nagpur Turpentine 
Factory is closed, with the remark 
that it was more paying to sell 
the raw material than the finished 
articles. I find that the Nagpur 
factory was worked with crude 
methods. Steam distillation has 
not yet been tried by the Govern- 
ment. The old kettle process is 
in favour. The Goverriment 
reports betray sorrle misgivings 
as to the life of the pine teees^from 
which it is extracted, but this is 
a wrong notion, if the tapping 
process is carried on judiciously* 
The other factory of the Govern^ 
ment is. attached to the Dehra 
Dun Forest Schopl and it is 
working well. Tho pine fore«t^ 
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of Native States like Jammu, 
Patiala and other hill forests, if 
taken lease of, can supply the raw 
material fo^* sno»e than two 
factories. I ^tfongly urge the 
importance of this industry on my 
countrymen. 


WORLD’S SUPPLY OF PINS 


Though the demand for pins 
the world over is enormous, the 
mills of the United States practi- 
cally supply the entire demand. 
Formerly^ins weie expensi- e, but 
now they cost a mere trifle. In 
1905, the 75,000,000 people in the 
Uniterl States used 60,000,000 
gross of common pins, which is 
equal to 9,500,000,000 pins, or an 
average of about 126 ^,ins for 
every^ man, woman and child in 
the country. This .is the highest 
average reached any where in the 
^ use of pins. Ten years ago, we 
used only about seventy-two pins 
each. 

In a single year, the total num- 
ber of pins manufactured in the 
UnitW States, was 68,889,260 gross. 
The total number of pins manu- 
factured in the United States dur- 
19^0, the census year, was 
68,889,260 gross. There are forty- 
three factories in all, with 2,353 
employees. Che business has 
mpidly ;%ri5|j the 


twenty years, for although there 
were forty factories in 1880, .they 
produced only half as much, em- 
ployed only about half the capital 
and only 1,077 bands. 

There has been a considerable 
increase in the number of women 
and children employed in pin- 
factories of late years, which is 
an indication that the machinery 
is being improved and simplified 
and that its operation does not 
require so high an order of mecha- 
nical skill. Hooks and eyes are a 
bye-product of pinmaking and are 
produced at most of the factories 
from material that will not do for 
pins. The output of hooks and 
eyes in 1900, was 1,131,824 gross. 

The automatic machines whi-ch 
turn out pins and hooks have 
minimized the cost of their manu- 
facture till the cost is practically 
only that of the brass wire from 
which they are made. A single 
machine does the whole business. 
Coils of wire, hung upon reels, 
ajre passed into machines which 
cut them into proper length, 
and they drop into a receptacle 
and arrange themselves in the 
line of a sldt formed of two bax# 
When they reach the lower end 
of the bars they are seized and 
pressed hetw&ea two dies, which 
form the hiiads, and pass 
into the grip of anoti^er stejpl 
instrument which points them by 
pressure. They are then drnpp^ 
into a solution of sour 
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tng aft cney go, to be cleaned, and 
then, into a hot solution of tin, 
which is also kept revolving. 

They here receive their bright 
coat of metal, and are pushed 
along, killing time, until they 
have had an opportunity to harden, 
when they are dropped into a 
revolving barrel of bran and 
sawdust, which cools and polishes 
them at the same time. 

America Imports $418,000 
worth of ordinary needles in a year, 
most of them from England. Hair- 
pins and safety pins and other 
kinds of pins are manufactured 
in a similar manner. We made 
1,189,104 ■ gross of hairpins in 
1890. Both needles and hairpins 
are manufactured to a greater 
extent in Europe than plain pins. 
Safety pins, however, are 
decidedly American. 


PREPARATION OF SAFETY 
MATCHES 

In view of the great interest that 
llis now being taken by the public 
in the matter of preparing safety 
matches in this country, I give 
below the proce^of preparation 
ffom^a most reliable ^authority on 
the subject : — 

“Dip^thc splints in a paste com- 
posed pf ; phlprat^ pi pot^h, 6 


2 to 3; glue, weighed dry, i. 
The paste for the rubbing surface 
is amorphous phosphorous, 10 
parts ; oxide ,of . manganese, or 
sulphide of antij^‘vi>ny, 8 ; glue, 3 
to 6, weighed dry. The ingredi- 
ents must be thoroughly mixed, 
and care must be taken not to 
mix the chlorate of potash in the 
dry state with the other materials ; 
it should be mixed first with the 
glue dissolved in warm water. 
The past for the rubbing surface 
may be spread with a brush or 
spatula on the side of the box.!’ 

Panchanan Karmakar. 

12, Hara Lull Mitter^s Street^ 
Calcutta, 


MA d'CH MAKING WOOD 
IN INDIA 


(a) Samples of Saral wood 
whiejh grows in plenty in the 
forests of Assam were sent to 
Japan for trial and th;^y bave^ 
been pronounced to be quite 
suitable. 

(b) A kind of wood called Geno 
(C’fc^l) available in the Sunderbans 
was much in use in th« factory 
once started in Bengal and proved 
very suitable. 

(c) The timber known* by the 
name of Palash is '«sed in the 
Kota Match Factory. It is com^ 
moniy available in^ the foreets 
the 





{d) The stalks of Dhanicha plant 
and that of jute (Pakati), cut into 
small pieces and split up, have 
been ^pund {o bje 'vjery servic' able 
and entails little cost in 

manufacture. 

(e) The bamboo, sticks steeped 
in paraffin, have lately been 
extensively used by hand-made 
match-makers in Bengal, with no 
little* success. 

B>aper manufacturtna 

THE INDUSTRY 

At ^r^sent there are only two 
paper-mills in Bengal and it is 
admitted that the increasing 
demands for paper are not ade- 
quately met by the existing mills. 
We understand that the Govern- 
ment is making investigations to 
improve the paper-making indus- 
try of this country. Now that the 
Bally Paper Mills Co., have closed 
their concern and the demand of 
paper is daily increasing, it is time 
that our countrymen slfould form 
a company •and start a mill at or 
nea| Calcutta. The services of 
Mr. M. H. Pettit, the able manager 
of that Company, who has 17 
years’ , experience of the trade, 
can profitably be utilised by our 
countrymen by giving him oppor- 
tunities for bringing his experience 



paper-making industry in this 
country. This is what Mr. Pettit 
writes to the “Journal” on the 
above subject : — 

“European-made •paper can be 
landed in India at low prices 
including the cost of freight and 
duty, and the question is often 
asked why cannot the country 
mills cope successfully with this 
competition ? The cause undoubt- 
edly, is, that paper manufacturers 
in other parts of the world, have 
met the needs of the time by 
acquiring the most improved 
labour-saving and economically- 
working machinery, yielding large 
outputs. Every decade witnesses 
the introduction of marked 
improvements in all branches of 
machinery, and particularly has 
this been the case with paper 
machinery ; and there can be no 
doubt that the modern fast-driving 
paper machines possess great 
advantages over those of older 
date. The solution of the problem 
of profitable paper-making in this 
Country is to construct a new Paper 
Mill with every modern improve^ 
ment as regards the most fast- 
driving machinery, and the nec||||^ 
sary appliances for the prepara- 
tion of the pulp. Such a mill, 
carefully coi?-cpived and planned^ 
and conducted with evciy 
sible consideration for econofsaiKSIpil'M 
working, would undouljtedly 
troduce an innovation m 
jndian paper trad<^ 
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“Vou alluded to investigations 
being made in Burma by a wood- 
pulp specialist, engaged from Eng- 
land by the Forest Department. 
It will be interesting to learn the 
result of this gentleman’s labours, 
but whether it is possible to ob- 
tain suitable wood-pulp or not, 
at a workable cost would concern 
a new mill but little. There is 
abundance of grass fibre, such as 
is now in use by the country 
Paper Mills, and this is a most 
excellent marerial. If, however, 
it is found to be practicable to 
obtain wood-pulp at a price near 
the cost of the same articles in 
other countries, no doubt an in- 
creased impetus will be given to 
the industry. 

“An interesting item of informa- 
tion for Indian paper manufac- 
turers comes from America. A 
paper manufacturer in the United 
States is about to organise a com- 
pany which will make a fibre 
from cotton-stalks for the manu- 
facture of the coarser grades of 
paper, such as are used in mak- 
ing sacks and bags for flour, 
cotton-seeds, meal, and like pro- 
4pcts. These cotton-stalks have 
been regarded hitherto as of no 
commercial value. 


INDIAN FIBRES .\ND PAPER- 
MAKING 

Mr. R. W. Sindall', who has 
been investigatin''g,’^ on behalf of 
the India Office, the suitability 
of Indian fibres fV)r paper-making 
purposes, expressed himself as 
follows in an interview with a 
representative of the “Paper Mill” 
of New York : —In my opinion, 
the bamboo of India may some 
day supplant the spruce wood 
now being used in the manu- 
facture of pulp, for paper-making. 

I have made a lengthy experiment, 
and have found that the bamboo 
is practical in the manufacture 
of pulp. I believe that capital 
can be secured, and 1 would not 
be surprised if a company were 
soon to be formed for the purpose 
of establishing a pulp and paper 
mill in Burma. While my in- 
vestigation was conducted, for 
the Government, the Government 
itself has no intention of building 
mills, but is simply desirous of 
ascertaining whether or not the 
raw product available in that 
country is good and can be used 
in the manufacture of paper. 
The pulp I now have^ inr my 
possession as a result of my 
experiments, is an excellent white 
piece of fibre, and compart 
very favourably with the spruce 
pulp manufactured ip the United 
States. The rice fi# straw found 
there 
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ing pulp, but the native wood, 
cotton-wood, is not good. Water 
power in India is very scarce, and 
in the event pf a^ naj^er mill being 
established in ft^rma, steam power 
would have to be resorted to. 
Petroleum would be used as luel, 
as it is obtainable there in large 
quantities and is reasonal)!y cheapp. 
T'he greatest item of considera- 
tion ifi competition with American 
paper manufacturers, would be 
labour. The people of India, for 
the most part, are infernally lazy; 
(Sic.) in fact, it is the women who 
do most of the work. The native 
of India can be employed for eight 
cents per day. He r. Iso investigated 
the matter of freight rates and 
found that pulp can be shipped 
from Rangoon, the principal sea- 
port .n that vicinity, to an Eng- 
lish port for i’35 dollar per ton. 
At the present thiic, there nre three 
paper mills in India, all located 
near Calcutta. One has a Rapa- 
city of 200 tons per week and 
another 150 tons, 'i he third I 
did not visit. On my way home, 

I stopped at Shanghai, where I 
found the native Chines^ manu- 
facturing pa^er by hand. A un- 
ique j)ro«ess is employed m mak- 
ing this paper, and from the time 
they start on a batch to the time 
It is re^dy for market, one whole 
year has elapsed. The wood is 
beaten by hand and piled along 
the sides of mountains to bleach 
inthe^pii. 


BAMBOO AND CANE 
INDUSTRY 

The “Times of India” draws the 
attention of the Indians towards 
the bamboo and cane industry 
and deplores that in these days of 
Svvadeshism when every attention 
IS being directed towards indus- 
trial reform the improvement of 
work in bamboo and cane have 
attracted the least notice. The 
work of this class is far behind 
that of nher countries, it is in the 
hand of very poor persons who 
live from hand to mouth and 
therefore bring out a very inferior 
quality of works. Cane and 
bamboo are materials of common 
use in India and if an impetus be 
given to this industry, it is 
certain that it shall rank next 
to weaving and shall return very 
high wages. All the best work 
that we see In this department in 
India is imported but if a proper 
encouragement to this industry be 
given, there is a chance of the 
goods being exported to foreign 
countries in excess to what is 
required for. the home use. Du% 
and proper attention should be 
given to this industry and we ask 
some of our \Y^althy brethren to 
take this work which is sure to 
prove lucrative. 
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CORK AS A WATERPROOF 

A New Industry 

What promises to be an im- 
portant new industry is the 
application of cork to fabrics of 
all kinds and making them 
waterproof. Thin tissue-sheets of 
cork are it is claimed, inseparably 
united by chemical and mecha- 
nical treatment to silk, satins, 
woollens, cottons, linens, jutes, 
felts, leathers, wall-papers, etc., 
of any thinness or thickness. In 
the matter of price the article at 
present cannot be produced as 
cheaply as the cheapest waterproof, 
but the inventors claim that it is 
really a matter of future custom 
which will decide the ultimate 
cost of the production. The 
corketted material is certainly 
much lighter than rubbered cloth, 
and many articles can be 
corketted which cannot be rubber- 
proofed. It is certain also from 
actual observation that there , is 
no odour about corkette such as 
is found with ordinary water- 
proofings, and it seems very strong 
and yet dugtile in texture. The 
material should also prove ex- 
tremely serviceable to motorists, 
as it is nQt so heavy as the ordi- 
nary. garments that have to be 
worn ami of course it can be 
applied to any kind of ordinary 
Wearing, ^lateriaL Fo^' lisa ^ in 


be extremely serviceable, for 
whereas after “postmortem*’ exami- 
nations ordinary mackintoshes 
are destroyed,^ thjs material can 
be boiled for hoiii.; if necessary 
and be as good as new. It has been 
a matter of considerable interest 
and curiosity to a number of 
people in the trade, who have 
lately been to the office of Mr. 
F. W. H. Durant, Insurance 
Agent to the Bradford Coi^poration, 
who is responsible for the forma- 
tion of a small private Company 
in order to bring the material 
upon the market. 

OX— THE USEFUL ANIMAL 

Ox bones have a considerable 
value. The four feet of an ordin- 
ary ox will make a pint of neat’s- 
foot oil. The thigh bone is the 
most ' valuable, being useful for 
cutting into tooth-brush handles. 
The foreleg bones are made into 
collar buttons and parasol handles. 
The water in which the bones are 
boiled is reduced to glue, »while 
the dust which comes from sawing 
the bones is turned into* fold for 
cattle and poultry. 



HORN COMBS IN 
MOURBHANJ 

It is.not wideliy known tha^ in 
.the Hill StatS^f Mourbhanj, in 
Orissa, combs, etc., are made of 
horn, which if a Mttle rough, serve 
their purpose well ; as they sell at 
half-anna each, may well replace 
the imported article. With a little 
cncoura^gement finer combs, etc. 
may be pnade and an impetus 
given to the growth of a paying 
industry. 

CLOTH PRINTING IN DELHI 

’ t 

• 

Babu Shama Charan Mukherjee 
of Delhi writes : — “I find a man 
here who prints chintz of various 
patterns, — quite equal to the im- 
ported article. So far only black 
colour is used ; but the same is 
quite fast and stands washing; 
the designs are also numerous and 
pretty. Dealers in cloth at Delhi 
utilise the services of this man and 
pass off long-cloth printed by him 
as imported prints or chintz. A 
good and lucrative trade can easily 
be buijt up if a factory were esta- 
blished here with this printer in 
charge to make chintz out of the 
bleached long-cloth turned out 
by our mills*” It is a good sugges- 
tion, well worthy the notice of 
desice the growth and 


and are in this line of business* 
Babu Nalin Behari Sirkar, whose 
firm has an agency at Delhi, 
may be expected to pay some 
attention to this sflggestion of 
the correspondent. 


FAST RED DYE 

Fast red dyeing is rather diffi- 
cult of attainment chemically* 
It was, however, an well-known 
art in India in ancient times. The 
Turks learnt the process of mak- 
ing red dyes from India and con- 
siderably improved upon it. In 
France, cloth dyed in red, began 
to be manufactured in 1765, Ex- 
cellent red linen is now being 
produced in Glasgow. The Hin- 
dus, it is true, discovered the 
chemical process but the present 
red colour owes its brilliancy and 
brightriess to the researches of 
Western Chemists. The details 
of the process are of a technical 
character and can only be appre- 
ciated by Chemists. 

A certain professor of Chemistry 
in a Government College in Ben^ 
gal is engaged since sometime 
ago in the direction of producing 
fast red coloiv.^ which would be 
cheap and commercially popular. 
It is hoped that the country 
ere long, reap the fruit* of 
well-e^ed labours. 





INDIAN SILK CULTIVATION 


(Englishman) 

Mr. J. W. Mollison, Inspector- 
General of Agriculture, has 
decided to start sericulture at 
Pusa, on a small scale. With 
this object he has sent a man to 
study the methods adopted on 
Mr. Tata’s silk farm at Bangalore, 
which is managed by a Japanese 
artisan, and it is intended to study 
closely in the same manner the 
methods pursued in Bengal. Mr. 
Mollison in illustrating his method, 
advises the Baroda Durbar, which 
is experimenting in sericulture to 
follow the same course. The 
Gaekwar of Baroda is well-known 
for his keenness in developing 
any scheme for the benefit of his 
people, and with this end in view, 

■ Mr* Mukerji, Assistant Director 
of Agriculture in Bengal, was 
invited by the Baroda Durbar 
to report on the possibilities of 
the State with regard to sericulture. 
Mr. Mukerji made a study of the 
conditions in the various Districts 
of the State, and he reports that 
the culture is practicable in the 
Naosari, Songadh and Amrili 
Districts. He devoted three 


try. Mr. Mukerji’s notes which 
are embodied in a report issued 
by the Baroda State, will be found 
of interest by all concerned in 
sericulture in India. Fourteen 
years ago, seri cultural experiments* 
were started in the Baroda State 
but the silk worms died from 
disease, and interest in the work 
languished. Recently the matter 
was taken up again ; students 
were sent to Berhampore to study 
the methods there, and M-. Mukerji 
was invited to vist Baroda. He 
is hopeful of the results if the 
matter is seriously taken up and 
the people educated in the best 
methods. He states that he would 
not advise the adoption of any 
Japanese methods of rearing and 
reeling as practised at Bangalore. 
Wiiile experimenting in Baroda, 
Mr. Mukerji devised a modifica- 
tion of the Bengal reeling machine, 
with a pedal arrangement which 
allows the machine to be worked 
by -one man instead of two. 
Further experiments in Calcutta 
have confirmed him in the belief 
that this machine will ^rove 
satisfactory. Rightly, he attaches 
great importance to inst;ructing 
the people in rearing of silk 
worms and the manipulat^pn of 
the silk. He adversely criticises 


rtionths , to the woik, and in that the methods he found obtainirt^ 
time; he remodelled fhe work at in Baroda and outlines a practical 
Songadh, intjmduced a new reel- scheme that should comm^d 
ing machine, the best varieties of itself not only to the Baroda 
|rees,^ ah<^ /,!|pnerally State^ but, to all ^districts 
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ture. Mr. Mukerji states that 
though the roughly reeled silk of 
Mysore finds a ready-market, it is 
only because Jbetter §ilk is waning. 
And apart front Indian demand, 
there is Europe which is always 
prepared to take silk that has 
been properly handled. “There 
is no agricultural industry tlmt 
I* know oT which brings such 
heav^ return per acre such £is 
Rs. 6ocf, but without expenditure 
and carefulness this cannot happen. 
Sericulture is one of the high class 
agricultural industries.” In fact, 
more knowledge and care are 
required on the part of cultivators 
than in other incl istries, but the 
silk industry, if firmly established 
pays well. The Baroda State in 
the interests of agriculturists have 
faced the question in a thoroughly 
practical manner, and it only re- 
mains to impress on the people 
the necessity of efficient methods 
to iiiflke the industry an important 
factoi in the prosperity of the 
State. Mr. Mollisor at Pusa 
should be able to do a great deal 
for the Indian silk industry. In 
many districts, the old ^ rule of 
thumb methpds arc followed to 
the hampering of the industry. 
Therl is always the difficulty of 
ftersuading the cultivator to 
abandon old methods, but ex- 
perience in India has shown that 
this is only a matter of time and 
espmple^ The training of boys 
schools aild on experimental 


bringing home to the people the 
advantages of system and careful- 
ness. 


SILK IN BENGAL 

d'hough much attention is paid 
now-a-daj^s to the cultivation of 
the mulberry tree and the rearing 
of the cocoons of the silk-worm, 
and the prospects of sericulture 
are looking up all over the country, 
particularly in Bengal, one has 
to Icok for the glories of Indian 
silk-manufacture in the recods of 
the past. 

The manufacture of silk is be- 
lieved not to be indigenous to 
India. A passage in the Maha^ 
hharatUy referring to rhe people 
of China bringing silk and silk- 
worms as tributes to Yudisthira, 
and another in Kalidasa’s Sakun^ 
tala referring to silk as Chinang^ 
suka, distinctly go to prove the 
Chinese origin. Thanks to the 
efforts of the Bengal Silk CoiHa 
mittee, a great impetus has been ' 
given to the industry- in Bengal^ 
which is fast recovering from its 
state of decadence into which it 
had fallen. 

In Mirzapur Thana of the 
Murshidabad * District, we learn 
from the Administration Repoit» 
silk cloth is woven of goo^ quali^ 
and the value of the outturn 
'j'904'O5 was nearly, 
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and only Rs. 14,000 in 1900. 
The demand is said to be gradually 
rising, and the local industry 
seems now to have a prosperous 
future before it. 


SILK INDUSTRY IN MYSORE 

The following notice of this 
Industry in Mysore appears in the 
latest (May) number of the “Indus- 
trial India.” “The Silk Industry 
of Mysore is not very old. It dates 
from the reign of Tippu Sultan. 
Within the last twenty years, a 
distinct revival is being noticed, 
and in the field of enterprise we 
not only notice the firm of the 
late illustrious Mr. Tata, but also 
several European firms, the last 
to enter the arena being Messrs. 
Arbuthnot and Co., who already 
own large coffee estates in the 
Province. The silk industry, how- 
ever, is still mainly in the hands 
of Mahomedan cultivators, \Vho 
Tear the cocoons and reel the si,lk. 
By making plantations of mul- 
berry trees and setting up reeling 
factories, the European and Parsi 
firms are .likely to be able to de- 
velop the industry to a pitch 
hitherto unknown. The class of 
cocoons (the Bonihyx meridionalis) 
wit^*whicli Mysore i» concerning 
itself, i^ far superior to either the 
Bombyx cro^si {th6 Nistadi) on 
the B^ f^tunaiu& (the ^k<^^alu) 

yield 'i, 


of silk out of 16 or 18 kakans of 
cocoons, while the former out of 
II or 12 kahans only. In this 
respect, as well as in the matter 
of climate, Mysor^'basa great pull 
over Bengal ; and now that Parsi, 
Japanese and English enterprises 
have joined hands to lift up the 
industry, we hope to see great 
improvements in the n^ar future.” 
How we wish that such stimulus 
was given to this most important 
and paying industry by the united 
exertions and co-operation of the 
Japanese, Parsi and European 
enterprising men. The fact is the 
only farm — of Mr. Tata — that was 
doing much towards the better- 
ment of the industry' under a 
Japanese expert, has been since 
closed ; and Mr. Partridge, the 
only European, who has been in 
the field for over 5 years and in 
whose case the Government has 
been exceptionally liberal, is never 
heard of as to what he is < doing 
in the line of improvement. 
Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co., have 
just stepped in, and we have yet 
to see their performance. If, but 
a tenth of the encoufagement and 
assistance given to them were 
only extended to the Mahomedan 
silk worm rearers by way offdirec- 
tioti, they would have shoi||p 
better results. But the law is 
“poverty is most despiiJable/^ 
“Mysore Herald.” 

There is a factory in Batigijit^re 

owned by where 

i)i.. 
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followed, which gives a superior 
quality of silk yarn. 

SILK CULyiVATION IN 
CENTRAL PROVINCES 

_# 

Mr, N. G. Mukerji, Assistjuit 
Director of Agriculture In Bengal 
has been investigating the subject 
of cultivation in the Central 

Provinces. He finds it dete- 
riorating owing to the increasing 
difficulty that growers experience 
in obtaining wild cocoons, and 
their reluctance to use the large 
hard cocoons, which give the best 
seed, owing to their irregular and 
often *long delayed eclosion. Mr. 
Mukerji suggests that wild co- 
coons should be obtained through 
the agency of the Forest Depart- 
ment from certain specially re- 
served areas where the wild strain 
is unlikely to have been effected 
by proximity to semi-domesficated 
moths, and that thib wild strain 
should be bred for sale at a few 
selected centres. He does not 
discuss the possibility of rearing 
the worms ^under complete do- 
mestication, nor the oiv'stion 
^whether a market could be found 
«for any largely increased outturn 
of ittssar fabrics. The Central 
P^ovirfees Government regards the 
' s%gestions for developing the 
silk industry with a favourable 
and the Director of Agricul- 
^ eubinit 


proposals for the starting of a 
tussar silk bari^ with the two-fold 
object of supplying good seed and 
demonstrating the best methods 
of cultivating the finsect and of 
reeling the silk. During last year 
an Agricultural Assistant was 
deputed to Bangalore to learn 
the Japanese system of reeling 
introduced by Mr. Tata. He 
reports that it is about five times 
as rapid as the Sambalpur method, 
but it results in the production 
of raw silk, and it is uncertain, 
whether this will be suitable for 
the kind of fabrics produced in 
Sainoalpur, where twisted yarns 
are required. Since his return 
from Bangalore, the Assistant has 
been investigating the methods of 
reeling adopted in Bengal. There 
is very little doubt, that by ex- 
periment and investigation of this 
kind, valuable assistance may be 
rendered to an indigenous industry 
that without such aid is likely to 
decay if not to die out altogether. 

If the fabrics turned out are oi 
good quality, there need be no 
fear of overstocking the market, 
for the demand will, in all pro- 
bability, grow faster than the 
productioru 

An energetic attempt is being 
made to establish the industry on 

a firm foundeftion and orders have . 

' > 

lately be^ issued the* Local 
Government with the Object 
discovering and making avaite^el 
forest'areas, suitable ifor;tlie;;'‘’i!!S|^ij 
ing pi the 
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IS also to be made as to the 
amount of cocoons obtainable 
from the wild jungle through the 
Provincial Forest Department, and 
every encouiagement is to be 
given to the planting of trees 
whose leaves are best adapted to 
the purpose. In due course, de- 
monstrations will be given of the 
best methods, first of cultivating 
the insect and secondly of reeling 
the silk. The Japanese methods, 
which are already practised with 
great success in Bangalore, will 
be introduced as rapidly as local 
prejudices in favour of indige- 
nous methods can be overcome. 


pert at Home — the Durbar secured 
the advice ^nd co-operation of 
the proper man to push their 
industry. As an expert with a 
long and keen ; knowledge of 
sericulture in India he recognized 
at once the possibilities of Kash- 
mir silk and in the present flourish- 
ing state of the industry", there is 
ample proof of his foresight. 


SERICULTURE IN CEYLON 


The local experiment in seri- 


SILK IN KASHMIR 


The Kashmir Silk Industry is 
reported to be going ahead with 
great strides this year, and being 
a State industry, the Durbar ought 
to secure a considerable revenue 
from it. It is said to be notf*- 
worthy that Kashmir silk is now 
beginning to be preferred to 
Japanese on the continent, and 
if its ascendancy continues as at 
present, the former product is 
bound before very long to take a 
very pron^inent place in European 
silk . markfb. The remarkable 
progress ^and success of Kashmir 
sericultui*e has been largely due 
.:to Si'if;’<‘1fl4oipas 


culture says the “Ceylon Independ- 
ent” so far as the reariiig of the 
crie worm goes, has succeeded, 
the industry being taken up 
largely by villagers even in remote 
districts. The village sericulturist 
is encouraged by his stock being 
purchased on the spot, Mr, Alex, 
Perera, the Assistant to^ the 
Superintendent of School Gardens, 
going round and making pur- 
chases. So far 20oIbs. of dried 
cocoons have been received at the 
Colombo Stock Gardens, which 
represents, taking 900 cocoons to 
the lb., which is a fair average a 
total of 180,000 cocoons. The 
itinerant cocoon purchaser has 
just started on a tour in the 
Central Province, and anotjg^ 
75 or loofbs, are expected to^e 
brought in. Messrs. Freudenb<Srg 
aad Co.^ have^ 





while negotiations are also being 
carried on with silk merchants at 
home. 

The silkworm experimental 
statiofi at Pt?ra^en1ya is fulfilling 
the expeclattc^s formed of it, 
says the “Ceylon Observer,” and 
the outturn of cocoons is rapidly 
increasing in amount. The inter- 
est originally aroused in silkworm 
cultivation by the practical en- 
couragement given to it by the 
Agricultural Board is being 
steadily maintained, and a large 
number of amateur cultivators 
have started it. The uncertainty 
of finding a ready market for 
cocoons need not now deter would 
be cultivators, a. ds oin contem- 
porary, as Mr. Joseph Whitehead 
is prepared to buy them in any 
quantities at Rs. 1*50, per Ih. 


XHE SILKWORM 

( DOMESTICATED > 


It will be interesting to the silk 
world to -hear that an experiment, 
by Miss. B^. Brown of Viziana- 
gram, in domesticating tin, tasar 
silkti^orm, has proved a success. 
This worm in a wild state pro- 
duces the best of the silks of India 
and ilow that it has been do- 
nfesticated, it provides a new 
source of supply for filatures, as 
the metbpds adopted, it can 




machines, which can be worked 
satisfactorily by hired labour, 
while the rearing provides a home- 
work for women. This domestica- 
tion of the tasar silkworm is the 
greatest advancement that has* 
been achieved for many years in 
the silk industry, and should be 
fruitful in results. 


THE SILK INDUSTRY IN 
BURMA 


There is nothing authentic in 
the way of records to show whence 
the silk industry was introduced 
into Burma, but the concensus of 
expert opinions based on certain 
striking historical facts and re- 
ferences point to China as the 
fountain head and this conclusion 
is further substantiated by the 
significant fact that silkworm 
cultuic was introduced into 
Europe from China. Perhaps, the 
consideration of the abode of 
4 hose forms of food most congenial 
to the silkworm, viz,, the mui* 
berry tree which is said to be 
indigenous to China, may be 
relied on as a safer basis in accept^ ' 
ing China as the birthplace pi 
the silkworm. According to 
authorities rtie industry is 
to have existed in certain 
of Burma in the earlier part of, 

19th centnry. Howpver^bfe 
be, the first leliabU^ 
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population engaged in sericulture 
are to be obtained from the 
Census Report of 1891, which shows 
that a total number of souls 

were silkworm rearers and cocoon 
gatherers, the number in the six 
most important centres being 
1,603 in Prome ; 776 in Toungoo ; 
310 in the Pyinmana Sub-Division 
(Yamethin District) ; 279 in Magwe 
70 in the Lower Chindwin and 
32 in the Pakokku District. Since 
the census, the industry appears to 
have died out in several places, 
and ' at present the only centres 
where the occupation on a lan- 
guishing scale still exists are the 
Prome, Toui.goo, Pakokku, Tha- 
yetmyo and Magwe Districts. 
Sericulture on a lesser scale is 
carried on in a few isolated villages 
of certain States which comprise 
the Shan States. In the Myedo 
and Thayetmo Sub-divisions of 
the Thayetmyo District, a species 
• of the silkworm known as “Bora- 
byx Fortunatus” of both the white 
and yellow varieties is reared ,to 
an extent and the silk obtained 
from this worm has been pro- 
nounced to be of excellent quality. 
In the Shan States the breeding 
is done in a. careless, perfunctory 
and slovenly manner, usually in 
the dwelling-room of the breeder, 
and in consequence the silk is 
naturaflly of a very infeh*or quality." 
The winding of the silk from the 
cocoon is equally carelessly done 
add bad i h t^ot 


careful supervision throughout 
each proce^ better feeding of 
the silkworms and greater atten- 
tion and care in the liberation of 
the silk in reeling, ^a much better 
quality of thread would undoubt- 
edly be obtained., 

The more important of the 
species of worm obtained in Bur- 
ma may be classified under two 
heads : (i) The domesticated or 
Mulberry feeding known as the 
“Bombyx Arracanensis” ' and the 
“B. Fortunatus and (ii) the wild 
or non-mulberry eating, feeding 
mostly on leaves of trees and 
plants growing in the jungle. 
This latter class is again sub- 
divided into two species H-he “Cir- 
cula Trifenestrata” and the “At- 
tacus Atlas.” The worms of all 
the Burma species are moltivol- 
tine, /. e., producing several crops 
of cocoons annually which, how- 
ever, contain a comparatively 
small amount of silk. The thread 
is so loosely wound round the 
cocoons that it is almost impos- 
sible to prevent entanglement in 
the process of reeling. The silks 
of the “Circula Trifenstrata” are 
very handsome in appearance, but 
owing to the very irregular man- 
ner in which the insect lay() the 
fibres of its cocoons and the qua- 
lity of the gum, with which the 
silk is loaded all attempts to 
them have hitherto proved 
ures. They jcOosequencei 

used in, at 
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which silk of a very good quality binea wiwi improvea metiiods m 
may be. spun. The threads are the different stages of the industry, 
long, glossy and fine and with sericulture may be turned into* a 
modern* spnumijg, •appliance , a most profitable occupation in tte 
great future a^^a«ts this silk. This Province. 


species of the worm is reported 
to be very abun( 3 ant in Burma 
and the cocoons are said to 
rot in the jungles for want of 
gathering. 

The Bombyx A rracanensis have 
hitherto prily been obtained 
from the Pauk Sub-Division of the 
Pakokku District, the species of 
the domesticated class elsewhere 
belonging to the tribe Bombyx 
Fortunatus, 

The natural conditions most 
suitable <to the silk worm — a mild 
equable climate, an atmosphere 
free from an excess of moisture or 
heat with abundance of pure fresh 
iir are to be met with in some 
Df the Districts of Burma and a 
great ^prtion 'of the Shan States 
vould appear to satisfy these re- 
quirements, besides the mulberrx 
jrows profusely along the beds 
)f sweet-water-streams and can 
>e made to yield several crops of 
eaves in a year. There is, there- 
ore, no hindrance to ser!cuUi4re 
-nd wi|h certain precautions, viz,^ 
i) protection of the worm from 


On the initiative of Sir Thomas, 
VVardle, President of the British 
Silk Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the pioneer of the 
Silk Industry in Cashmere, the 
local authorities during 1903 and 
1904 tried the experimental 
culture of the French silkworm 
“(Bombyx Mori)“ an annual 
worker. What are technically 
known as seeds were procured 
from France and distributed to 
the chief centres of the silkworm 
industry in the Province including 
the Shan States ; though the eggs 
hatched in several districts the 
worms were very short-lived and 
the experiment proved a^ament- 
able failure. The cause is 
attributed to the eggs hatching, 
a couple of months before the new 
leaves in the trees began to ap- 
pear, to the worms refusing the 
leaves and to the climate. These 
causes may have partly accounted 
for the failures but the true rea^n : 
may be said'to be the want 
proper methods in the rearing of 
worms. 


■nts and flies, (ii) regular feed- 
ftnd ! (iii) the isolation of the 
^orms ffom the vicinky of to- 
►acqo and the^ annoyance of the 
imit 




It is generalfy the impressioh ' 
that, if the French and possifil^ri 
the Italian species of the silfcprd^ v; 
are to be permanently 

it ^ wotdd't^pi'jte'' 
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vision, and. the need'^of a silk 
expfert is greatly felt. 

The Japanese method of seri- 
culture and reeling has been tested 
at Bangalore (S. India) and so far 
the results have been very encourag- 
ing. The Japanese reeling machines 
are effective and simple of mani- 
pulation and silk of excellent 
quality has been reeled with the 
use of these machines. There is 
no reason to doubt the efficacy of 
the Japanese methods of seri- 
culture and the Japanese reeling 
machines may with advantage 
be tried here. In view of the' 
scope for the extension of seri- 
culture, the Imperial Department 
of Agriculture would do well to 
go into the question thoroughly 
and also supply the great want 
of an expert. — “E. L. in Capital.” 


SHAWL-TRADE OF INDIA 


Of the principal trades and in- 
dustries in which India has an 
acknowledged superiority and un- 
rivalled reputation, Shawl-trade 
is one. It is of ancient growth 
and of a long standing. Pasham 
or wool, is aid to have been 
known, ^ to the primitive Aryans 
wh(!¥ traded with the^ hilly coun- 
tries of^, the I^orth. The superiority 
df the woollen fabrics of Kashmir 


“people of Kamboja (the northern 
Districts surrounding Kashmir) 
brought cloths and skins as tribute 
to the king ofTn\lraJjrastha. The 
former were ma"de of wool and 
embroidered with gold, being in 
fact, shawl and brocades.” 

The Shawl-trade seems not to 
have met with much expansipn 
under the Hindus. The JJmited 
quantity in which the raw materi- 
al has always been ), available, 
kept the trade within limited 
bounds. Wool has never been an 
abundant produce of India. Hence 
import of coarse and fine woollen 
cloths in ancient India as stated 
in the Periplus Shawls are not 
found so often mentioned' in old 
Hindu writings as silks. The 
shawl-manufacture does not ap- 
pear to have thrived properly till 
the time of Akbar, after the ex- 
pansion of his sovereignty to the 
valley of Kashmir. It rapidly 
developed under the encourage- 
ment of that emperor, and at- 
tained the high position it now 
holds. The Ayeen Akberi has the 
following interesting account 
about shawl ; — “His Majesty has 
ordered four kinds to be made : 
1st — Toos assel (grey assel){ which 
is the wool of an animal of this 
name whose natural colour in 
general, is gr^y, inclinihg to red 
though some are perfectly whit^ 
and these ; shawls are incomf^f’' 


able for lightness, ^wa 




made of the wool in its natural 
state, but His Majesty has had 
some of them dyed and it is sur- 
prising that they will not take reJ 
colour. * 2 nd-^sujlid * alcka (white 
alcka) which the^ also call Tere- 
har. The natural ^ colours of the 
wool are white or black, and they 
weave three sorts, white, black and 
grey. Formerly, there were not 
above three or four different colours 
for shawls, but His Majesty has 
made therti of various hues; 3rd 
— sserhojsy and others which are of 
His Majesty’s invention ; .4th — 
From being short pieces, he had 
them made long enough for 
Jamahs (gown nieces). The 
sha vls are# classed according to 
the da;^, month, year, price, 
colour, and weight ; and this 
manner of classing is commonly 
called missel. The mu^hrifs^ after 
examination, mark the quality 
of each shawl upon a piece of 
paper mfftxed to its corner. All 
those brought into the palace on 
the day Ormuzd of the month 
Fedum (loth March) are preferred 
to those received afterwards, of the 
same fineness weight and colour 
and each is written down in order. 
Every day, there are received into 
store tfce fbllowing kinds, Toos, 
Sufid Alckay Lall Zurren, Gulab 
Pezgul and thirty other kinds ; 
and from this account of one day, 
niay be formed an idea of what 
is done in the course of a year. 
Poijnerly* sftawfs were but rarelv 


■! 

brought from Kashmir. By the 
attention of the Empei’or Akbar 
shawl-manufacture jn Kashmir is in 
a very flourishing state, and in La- 
hore there are upwards*of a thousand 
manufactories of this commodity. 
They also make an imitation of 
shawl with the warp of silk and 
the woop of wool ; and this is 
called mayan, of both kinds are 
made turbans. 

The Improvements introduced 
by Akbar were kept up by his 
successors and shawls became a 
favourite article of dress in the 
Mogul period. They became the 
wearing apparel of every well-to- 
do man in the country and the 
fashion spread to Persia and 
Turkey. This increasing demand 
infused a great vigour into the 
trade which made it prosper 
despite all political disturbances 
occurring at times and super- 
vening to retard all progress. 
During its subjection, in the 
Mogul Dominion, Cashmere con- 
tained 40,000 shawl looms. 
Malk and Millut. 


KASHMIR SyAWL INDUSTRY 

Dr. A. Mittra has really done a 
great service by the publication of 
his “Notes orf the Arts and Indus- 
tries of Kashmir,” at a time*;^hei^ 
there are sincere attem|>|a 
revival evciy whcfes'ltnd ' 
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Kashmir Durbar is so keen on the 
developmeiH of the industrial and 
natural resources of the State. In 
this welcome pamphlet Dr. Mittra 
devotes several pages to a discus- 
sion of the future of the shawl 
industry. Kashmir shawls have 
from remote ages, been world- 
famed ^nd have for centuries 
enjoye^ a high place in the ranks 
of European fashion ; but latterly 
the industry has shrunk and 
dwindled — first owing to the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870, 
and then on account of the de- 
vastating famine of 1878-79. 
It is true that, Maharaja Ranbir 
Sing advanced as much as 10 
lakhs to the shawl manufacturers 
with a view to reviving the 
industry which was, in a manner, 
extinguished by the famine ; but 
yet it has not been able to recover 
its lost position. Indeed, while 
in 1822, the whole value of shawl 
goods manufactured in Kashmir 
might be estimated at 35 lakhs 
of rupees per annum, nowit is 
^ quite insignificant in comparison. 
The question now is — how to 
revive the art. I'here ought to 
be no great difficulty, for the 
workmeiv are there. Here is 
what Mr. N. G. Mukerjee wrote 
in 1901 ; — “Now the question is, 
whe^thor it is possible to revive 
the* trade, and if so, how ? That 
it IS ^ssiblc to give a new life 
again to this indn^try there can 

as , ase 


workmen, as a class, are not yet 
extinct. They ♦can be collected 
together again with very little 
effort, as a slight promise of 
emolument wib. linduce those 
scattered over India to flock back 
to their native land and betake 
themselves to their hereditary 
profession once more with renewed 
energy.” 

It is, however, not on'exttaneous 
help or foreign appreciation, as 
suggested by Mr. Mukerjee, that 
we should seek to re-build the 
industry. If Indians were to act 
up to the advice of Sir. George 
Bordwood, that “Indian ^gentle- 
men and ladies should make it a 
point of culture nev^r to wear 
any clothing or ornartlerit but of 
‘native’ manufacture and strictly 
‘native design,’ the future of the 
Kashmir shawl industry may yet 
be assured,” 


TtiE RUBBER OR THE FU- 
TURE INDUSTRY OF 
THE WORLDS 

One of the most valuable arti- 
cles in the world is rubber, and 
its use is great increasing 
every tlay, and as . a high 
commercial authority remarked 
some time ag<!^ it is Hie fulute 
industry of the world. 

* for othw articles Otoi Jtuhher, 

96, 



Up to very lately, the best 
rubber known in the world was 
the kind of rubber known as the 
Para rubber and it used to fetch 
the Ifighesti p^ce* in the market, 
but lately tR^* highest price was 
obtained by the Ceylon rubber 
and the Para rubber has for the 
first time been beaten. 

, Reuter lately wired the most 
astonishing news that a certain 
Londpn firm of brokers had . pur- 
chased |6 tons of Ceylon rubber 
at such a high rate as 6 s. a pound 
which is a record price and* 
specially so for Ceylon rubber, 
when Para rubber which, up till 
now, was considered to be the 
best ajid costlest rubbei in the 
world, was selling at 5*505 per 
pound at the highest. 

But it is greatly regretable that 
the Rubber exported from India 
is occupying the same position 
as it used to do fifty years ag6, 
thk, notwithstanding the great 
improvement going on in every 
thing else. In strength and colour, 
it is not inferior to the best rub- 
ber in the world, but its uncleanli- 
ness is the principal thin^ objected 
to by the ljuyers and consequently 
it is sold nearly a shilling per 
poiind less than the Para rubber. 


RUBBER PLANTING ‘ANU 
PROFITS 


Mr. Dacre T. Edwards writes 
as follows to the Editor of the 
“Financial News,^’ refering to the 
rubber industry as one which pro- 
niises to be a veritable gold mine 
to the planters engaged in it : — 
“When tobacco-planting was 
first taken in hand by Englishmen 
in Borneo, they very naturally en- 
deavoured te sell their produce in 
London, hoping to make that a 
Centre for realisation. They very 
soon found out, however, that they 
were doing so only aj a disastrous 
cost to themselves, and wisely 
realised that in business no senti- 
ment should be allowed to exist, 
and that, as long as they got a 
good price, it was immaterial who„ 
paid it. The result is that now 
all British grown tobacco is re- 
alised in the Dutch markets. The 
same thing will undoubtedly take 
place in rubber. Great Britain Sis 

. a market sinks into insignificancy 
when compared to Antwerp a»d, 
New York, and the sooner planfet^ 
in the Malay States and Ceylo^*' 
realise, tlfis, the better it will 
for them. It is the cont^enMl; 
and American buying in Cololnil^ 
and Singaptir which account ^3^; 
the the ^prices realised jher^ 
rubber being so much abovej;t^|S^.; 
don parity. I believe I 

■ M ■static 
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whole Straits and Ceylon rub- 
ber hitherto shipped to London 
has b^en bought for either Ameri- 
can , or Continental account. I 
have frequently heard men in 
Mincinlane say. — Why, should 
Straits and Ceylon rubber fetch a 
shilling a pound more than fine 
South American Para ? The reply 
to this is simple ; fine South 
American Para contains from 
i8 per cent, to 20 per cent, of 
impurities and shrinks to that ex- 
tent when subjected to the neces- 
sary washing process. Cultivated 
Straits and Ceylon rubber is 
practically pure, in fact, the cree- 
ped rubber ^which is now being 
shipped is so pure that the expens- 
ive process of washing become, 
entirely unnecessary, and the cost 
of labour entailed by running the 
washing machinery, a very con- 
siderable item, is saved. On the 
Continent and America the eco- 
nomy of buying pure Straits and 
Ceylon rubber at is. a pound over 
the rates, runing for South America 
Para has been quickly realised, , 
but in England it has apparently 
been entirely overlooked. 

Great surprise has been evinced 
at the large^ premiums* at which 
the shares of all the leading Bri- 
tish rubber producing companies 
now stand, The reafson is that, 
it is oidy now beginniijg to be 
realised that a quicker and much 
gt^ter yield may be expected 


However, one must remember that 
most of the companies formed so 
far have been brought out by firms 
of the highest standing, who have 
no doubt been< anxiqfus not to 
overstate the possibilities. For 
instance, instead of not being able 
to tap the trees until they are .six 
years old, one knows that they 
can commence tapping at four 
years, and moreveratree ten years 
old will yield more later jf the 
tapping commence at foi^^r years, 
than if it had been left untapped 
'Until six years old. Tapping trees 
at four years old does them good 
and increases their yield as time 
goes on. Again, a tree eight years 
of age instead of yieldiijig from 
or 2lhs. of rubber per annum, 
the amount which I understand 
has formed the basis of the pro- 
bable returns foreshadowed in the 
prospectuses of the companies to 
which I have referred, will in all 
probability yield double that am- 
ount. Before concluding, I should 
like to sound a warning note. 
Notwithstanding the brilliant 
prospects of those comparvies 
which are operating in tlje Straits 
and Ceylon in cases where they 
are moderately capitalised and 
well-managed, and where ahe 
suitability of the soil and the 
price of labour has been carefully 
studied, it goes without sayings 
since the subject of rubber cultiva- 
tion has been brought into such 
prominent notice ^ lot 
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companies will be issued operat- 
ing in various parts of the world 
where the conditions necessary to 
success are i|on^existent. 

^ } 

THE INofA RUBBER 

« 

Ir^ia rubber Is the juice of a 
Bany^n-like tree growing wild 
all over| India, but principally in 
Assam and in the damp forests at 
the base of the Himalayas. In 
India, the tree is known as the 
^Bangshi Bot' and is considered 
sacred by the Hindus as being one 
o' the ♦favourite trees of Sree 
Krishfia who used to play on his 
flute under its cooling and capaci- 
ous shade. Nearly in all respects, 
it resembles the Banyan tree and 
like it throws out numerous aerial 
roots which touching the ground 
became the trunks of others and 
thus gradually cover a very large 
area. Botanically it is known as 
the Ficus FJastica. 

In its natural state, the India 
rubber, “Fig or Caoutchpuc tree” 
to quote .from an interesting 
article written by Mr. D. P. Cope- 
land in 1899 “starts in the forks 
of other trees often 20 or 30 feet or 
even more from the ground, from 
seed contained in the droppings 
of birds that have fed on the 
rubber figs, where the seed 


until its aerial roots touch the 
grounds ; as soon as this .takes 
place, the little epiphyte changes 
rapidly into a vigorous tree 
throwing out numerous aerial 
roots which gradually envelop 
the tree on which it first began 
life and often kill it. Having 
started life so high up, it often 
throws out branches which over- 
top the surrounding trees and 
the numerous aerial roots which 
fall from these and establish 
connection with the ground in a 
few years, enable it to dominate 
the fore.>>t growth arround it” 

The way these valuable trees 
are tapped and rubber collected 
is not all that could be desired. 

The junglies cut the trees 
without any consideration to 
their age and at any place that 
suits them best. Then the "juice 
that comes out of these cuts is 
generaby allowed to run down 
the trees to the ground where it 
is allowed to remain for some 
•time before it is gathered generally 
very much mixed with mud, dust 
and stones ; in Ceylon, the trees 
are tapped in a triangular shape 
at a certam height scientifically 
fixed according to the age of the 
tree and the circumference ofifa 
trunk. Then a clean piece of tij^’J 
tube is fi^^d therein and a f>erl0ct% 
ily clean pot made either of 


ceiain or 


ind the young plant 


glass IS placed 

oth^ e^ pf the tube* 
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the rubber obtained in Ceylon is 
very clean and of the quality and 
strength the buyers desire. All 
the above operations are con- 
ducted directly under competent 
European supervision, the colour 
of the rubber plays some part in 
valuation, reddish rubber being 
much more liked by the buyers 
than white, and fetches about 6 d, 
to gd. per pound more than the 
Qther. 

Besides India, this most useful 
article is obtained in large quanti- 
ties from South Africa, Ceylon, 
Mexico and French Guiena, 
&c., &c. 

The first notice of India rubber 
on record was given nearly 500 
years ago by Herrona who in the 
second voyage of Columbus ob- 
served that the inhabitants of 
Hayti played a game with balls 
made ^‘out of the gum of a tree” 
and that the balls although large, * 
were lighter and bounced better 
than the wind balls of bastille. 
Torguemada, however, seems to, 
have been the first to mention by 
name the tree yielding it. In his 
* dcla mon quia Indiana,, published 
at Madrid i.n 1615, T6m ii Cap. 
XLin, page 663, he says — “There 
is a tree which the Indians (Mexi- 
can^) call yiaquahni, and is held 
in grea| estimation*. ^ 

*■ M every precaution is taken 
4 faw only pure rubber from only* 
■featur^ bnder, pro|^v|8apert 
tii ^ ' 


Indian rubber also will not fet<^ 
the same high price as has been 
paid for the Ceylon rubber. 


RUBBER INDUSTRY IN 
INDIA : OFFICIAL REPORT 


The little of the industry that 
exists at present in India, is under 
Government control. Th^, poten- 
tialities of this industry are great, 
and there is a vast scope for 
private enterprise and capital. 

Of the rubber industry, as at 
present, being worked officially in 
India, a recent Government report 
records the following interesting 
facts. In Assam the Forest Depart- 
ment has nearly 3,000 acres under 
“Ffciis Elastica** and tapping 
operations with over 5,600 trees 
yielded 9,283 lbs. of rubber giving 
an average of 27*5 lbs. per aj9re. 
In Bengal, there are 30 acres of 
“Ffcws Elastica'' being worked 
by the Forest Department whose 
experiments, however, with ^'Hevea 
castilloa and ^^Kickxia” trees have, 
however, been unproductive. « It is 
intended to extend the Bengal 
plantation gradually to a tot£^l of 
1,000 acres. In Madras experi-, 
nients, at present on a smalt 
scale, are being made with 
various rubbcr^yielding species. 
In Burxna MinstuT 

has do-ne'^ 
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planted up mostly with Hevea 
and the prospects in respect 
to its cultivation are considered 
to be .generally, ^j^vouraMe. Of 
rubbers obtaifiesd from Chone- 
morpha Macrophylea, Cryptosie^ia 
Gravdiflora and t^hynchodia Wal- 
lichiiy" the scientific and technical 
department of the Imperi’al 
Institute at Home has reported 
favourably on the two latters. 
The abcjve particulars are of 
course only illustrative of the 
official experiments, and there 
is in addition a good deal of 
private enterprise concerned with 
the exploitation of product at the 
present time. In h^Juthern India, 
at any, rate, many planters have 
taken it up, and they will be 
helped there by the experience 
and teaching of the Government 
Curator of the Government 
gardens on the Nilgiris who has 
lately^ gone through a course of 
special stud)^ of the subjei:t at 
Home under the direction of the 
Imperial Institute authorities. 

ASSAM RUBBER 
It# Commercial Prospects 

DOUBTFUL 

[Dr. Mann’s Emphatic OpiniunJ 

Dr. Harold H. Mann, scientific 
officei* to the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion^ contribules a ^ry interest* 


to the Agricultural Journal of 
India. Dr. Mann expresses very 
strongly tjie opinion that, on pre- 
sent evidence, ther^ is no com-^ 
mercial future for the* Assam rub- 
ber industry except as a depend- 
ant of another and more profit- 
able industry. We take the follow- 
ing extracts : — 

The best rubber trees (Para and 
Castilloa) will not grow there 
(North and North-east India) or 
will only grow with difficulty and 
if they did grow, there is no 
security for their yielding a pay- 
ing quantity of rubber; so that 
if these Districts had to depend 
on the introduction and acclimati- 
sation of these trees, it is probable 
that they would never grow 
rubber at all. But there is a tree 
of which this part of India is the 
natural home, and whose product 
originally gave the name of Tndia 
rubber’ to the commercial article. 
This is tiie Assam rubber or Ficus 
Elafoca. This tree, however, pos- 
sesses grave disadvantages ever the 
others named. It grows more 
slowly ; when grown, its habit 
makes it more difficult to work; 
very much ^ fewer trees can be 
planted on the same area ; the 
rubber it produces is inferior to 
that from Para or Castilloa trees. 
In spite of all these disadvantages, 
there seems, a possibility of,, fait 
returns being obtained by its cut-"* 
ture under suitable coudittefis^ 
and such^ returns have atreafe; 
hmi 'Obtained' 
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Malay States, and in a sense on 
the rjubber plantations bclon^ln^r 
to the Indian Forest Department 
in Assam. 

Dr. Mann discusses two recent 
pamphlets. The second of these, 
“F/ctiS Eldsfica: 1 ts natural j^rowth 
and artificial propagation,” by 
E. M. Coventry, Deputy Con- 
servator of Forests, is an official 
» publication of the Forest Depart- 
ment of India and contains a 
summary of the experiments made 
and the results obtained a I the 
Government rubber plantations 
in Assam. 

Capital Cost 

The initial or capital cost of a 
rubber plantation cannot be 
judged, from the experience on 
the Government plantations, 
seeing their essentially experi- 
mental cliaracter. The actual 
amount expended on them, 
however, appears to have been 
Rs. 72 per acre TBald), and this 
takes no account of the rent' of 
the land or interest on capital 
both of which factors, must of 
course, be considered in any 
estimate of capital charges. Mr. 
Bald estinlates this cost (again 
excluding rent, interest and ex- 
pense of management) at Rs. 50 
per acre.' The cost of preparing 
the J;and is placed by Mr. Eardley 
Wilmotcat a maximum of Rs. 20 
to Rs. 30 per acre, if forest land 
> Thr?, latel* part of the 
% Mr. 


Bald to have cost Rs. 35 per acre 
up to dale, or deducting Rs. 10 
for plants, the cost of preparation 
and malntcn? nee, ^up to the 
present, would fo,r t this area be 
about Rs. 25. Mr. Bald himself 
places the cost of preparing the 
land, obtaining the plants and 
tending the plantation till in 
bearing at eleven or twelve years 
old, at Rs. 50 per acre, which 
may perhaps be taken as a fair 
alhnvance under the most favour- 
able conditions. If tlie time of 
yielding is delayed, naturally the 
cost will he greater, 

If seed lines be used and planted 
16 to 20 to the acre, Mr. Kardly 
VVilmot places tlie cost of^ plants 
ten feet high at Rs. 20 per acre — 
undoubtedly a very high estimate. 
There seems, too, almost a con- 
sensus of opinion that more plants 
than this should be put in an acre. 
Mr. Bald recommends 35^ feet 
apart* triangularly, or 41 plants 
to the acre. Mr. Eardley Wilmot 
is inclined towartls close planting 
than has been customary at 
Tezpur, and one new* plantation 
at least has been tried where the 
plants are only 20 feet apart, 
dlie whole question is ver^y un- 
certain for the Tezpur experience 
and this alone, has rather told in 
fav(xir of wide planting, 

Maintenance and Yield 

I'hus pUn|jed out in the fashion 
approved -by out ^utliors,;- 
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excluding cost» management and 
supervision, the expenses of bring- 
ing a plantation into bearing 


would be approximately as 

follows : — 

* Ks 

Rent of land under 30 yrai’s lease for four- 
teen yeais * ... 7 

Cost ofprop.ninjT, planiin.e; and maint. lin- 
ing till in beariuL; (14 ^e.n.s), labour 
^ being :d\\a)’s available <^6 

Cost of plants 20 

Tnterest*nn Rs. 83 for, .say, fen \-ats.u 

( -per t^nl. . . , . SO 

Thus (ve have a total of Rs. 


133 without consitlering the cost 
of management and direction at 
all. It is evident, therefore, that 
Mr. Bald’s estimate of 1%^. r^o in 
all is not above he m -rk. but 
probabjy * considerably below it, 
unless such a rubber plantation 
can be run in connection with an 
existing tea or other estate. 

It will be seen, however, that 
the whole of the above argument 
is affected in the most seriou- 
manner by the doubt as to the 
length of time required to bring 
the plantation into bearing. \\ c 
have calculated on fourteen vears, 
but tlie Go\'ernmcnt planta lion.s 
were only tapped at twenty-hve 
years cdd. • 

The question of yield, most 
vital^as it is, seems lo be the most 
doubtful in connection with the 
Assam j'ubber plant. A thorough, 
careful, close investigation is em- 
phatically needed as to the best 
methods of tapping and the result- 
yields. The present tools used, 


though a great advance on the 
older metliod of cutting with a 
daa are clumsy and unsatisfactory 
indeed. The methojl of allowing 
the rubber to congeaJ on the cuts 
IS also very lmsatisfactor3^ 

Altogether we may say that if 
the present Tezpur yield only is 
obt fined, the culture of Ficus 
FJaslica is not and cannot be made 
a commercial success; there are 
strong grounds, however, for be- 
lieving In view of results in Java 
and the Malay States that with 
an improved system of tapping 
mu:h larger fields can be ob- 
talneu, even three or four times 
the present amount. 

Poor VALDR OF THE PRODUCT 
VVe have nf)w to consider the 
value present and prospective, of 
the rubber produced from the 
Ficus Elastica. It is well-known 
that it has never approached the 
value of the best Para, and ac- 
cording to the moat reliable in- 
formation, it is not likely to do 
so for the simple reason that it is 
nf)t nearl}" so pure. 

On the market, Assam rubber 
always obtains a lower price than 
Para, gcnei-ally about from 6d, 
to IS. per lb. less. Being an in- 
ferior article, it must be remem- 
bered that siq^poslng in the future, 
the supply overtakes the demand, 
the poorer ‘Vubber will be the«^hj;^t 
to suffer. • 

What then is the result of Quit 
discussion ? The first feeling oil 
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rising from a perusal of the pam- 
phlets is one of disappointment. 
The prospects are so doubtful and 
even if successful, so poor as com- 
pared wi'ih the culture of Para or 
Castilloa rubber in Ceylon, the 
Malay States, or even South India, 
that one is inclined to consider 
any large extension of the culture 
of Ficus ElasLica in North-east 
India as out of the question. And 
I must say that this impression 
has been very strongly confirmed 
by almost all that 1 have seen in 
these Districts, if the Assam rubber 
is to be cultivated as a separate 
industry. 

But as it stands, and with the 
data before us in the two pam- 
phlets under review, 1 feel that 
no other conclusion is possible 
than that Assam rubber culture 
can only continue as a dependent 
of another larger and more pro- 
fitable industry, and then can only 
occupy the inferior land. 


DITTO IN ASSAM 

The Government of Assam 
deserve the thanks of the public 
for its laudable enterprise to im- 
prove the rubber industry of the 
province. The Ficus Elastica^ a 
tree ^like the banyan^ has long 
been tapped in the forests at the 
base of the Himalayas by the 
natives but the absence of scienti- 
fic fifiethpds of production as well 


as the long time that a Ficus 
Elastica takes in growing to the 
condition to produce the necessary 
sap (about 20 years) have not 
attracted many people to this in- 
dustry yet. Let us hope that the 
experiments carried at Charduar 
plantation near Tezpur will be 

the beginning of a very flourish- 
ing industry in India. 

"Fhe financial results o^ the 

working of the Government plant- 
ations are recorded as below in 
the Administration Report of the 
Assam Forests for the year 

1904-05 : — 

The capital cost of the 

Charduar and Bamuni hill plant- 
ation in Darrang at the close of 
the year was Rs. 2,19,400. The 
total outturn amounted to 9,818 
lbs. realising Rs. 26,385. The 
cost of maintenance and establish- 
ment is quoted at Rs. 6,133, 
this does not include the cost of 
harvesting and tapping, (Rs. 
4,19)}. The net receipts work out 
to a profit of 7.3 per cent, on 
capital expenditure. The capital 
cost of the smaller Kulsi reserve 
•in Kamrup was Rs. 10,538. The 
outturn of rubber was 2,550 lbs., 
of which 1,488 lbs. were sold be- 
fore the close of the year fer Rs. 
4,020, at Rs. 2-1 1-3 per lb. The 
value of the year’s supply at this 
rate is Rs. 6,893, and as the 
expenditure incurred amounted 
to Rs. 676, the year’s operations 
show a profit of i nearly 59 per 
cent. The total outturn frStn 
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both plantations, 12,368 lbs., 
showed a satisfactory increase of 
2,981 lbs., as compared with the 
year 1903-1904. The rubber ob- 
tained froiiJ forests in As^am, 
other than from the Ciovernment 
plantations, increased from 351 
maunds, to 696 maunds, and the 
imports across the frontier fr^m 
2,767 maunds to 3,91^ maunds. 
Duty on home and forei/^n rubber 
rose from Rs. 33,822 to Rs. 78,216. 
In thel Lakhimpur Divisiofj 
an experiment was made in plant- 
ing, cuttings of the Rhyiicodia 
climber, which promises to be 
successful. 

Phe Assam trade m rubber at 
the prosent moment is the 
monopoly of a band of ever 
enterprising Marivaris. 


RUBBER CULTl\h\TI(>N 
IN BURMA 

Official Ri uort 

Mr. H. M. S. Mathews, Revenue 
Secretiiry to the Government of 
Burma, has addressed the follow- 
ing letter, dated the 15th June, 
1904, to the Government of ^ ^dia : 
— “I^am directed tc submit the 
following brief account of what 
has hitherto been done in this 
province in the way of rubber 
cultivation, what it is proposed to 
do and what the prospects of 
rubber cultivation now are. The 
government of India gave their 


approval to a proposal to start a 
rubber plantation of 10,000 acres 
in the Tenasserim Circle,’ and 
sanctioned the expenditure’ of 
Rs. 2,10,000 to be spread over a 
period of 12 years. The object of 
this scheme Nvas to prove that 
rubber plantations, especially in 
Tenaserlsm, would be successful, 
in order that, when this had been 
demonstrated, private persons 
might be induced to take up the" 
cultivation of rubber. (?) Two 
areas of about 5,000 acres each 
were accordingly set apart near 
the town of Mergul in localities, 
wher: the soil and climatic condi- 
tions were believed to be favourable 
for rubber, one in the Sandawut 
reserve and the other on King 
Island. Work on the Sandawut 
plantation has proceedcc’ steadily 
since that date on the general 
lines laid down by the late Ins- 
pector-General of Forests ; and 
I am t > submit, for the inform- 
ation of the Government of 
India, a letter from the Conser- 
vator giving a short history of 
this plantation up to the present 
date. The total area in this 
plantation now planted up with 
rubber trees 1,518 acres, and there 
is a sufficient supply of growing 
plants to carry on the work at the 
same rate * of progress. The 
reservation of a tract of* land 
intended for rubber cultivafTtTIT 
on King Island was only notified 
in April last, and no planting has 
yet been done in this area. In 
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October 1899, Major WyUle, 
Cantonment Magistrate of Ran- 
gooiT, planted out soiue \oiin£^ 
“Hcvla” trees, which had been 
^rown from seed In tlie Canton- 
ment (dardcn, Rangoon. The^e 
formed the nucleus of a small 
plantation whicli w<)S managed 
for about tliree years hv Major 
Wyllie and his successor with 
some assist. nice from Foiest 
'Funds. About Rs. 5,030 were 
spent on his plantation by the 
Forest Dei'artment up to the end 
of 1903, in addition to the (Ex- 
penses paid fiom Cantonment 
Funds, .and some thousands of 
“Hevia” trees were raised. A 
careful examination of this plant- 
ation was nituU' at the bej^lnnin^ 
of 1903 by th.e Forest Department 
and it was then reported that the 
experiment was practlc.allv a 
failure. I'he trees were sickly 
and stunted, and it was extremely 
doubtful whether the cultivation 
of “Hevla" in this plantation 
would e\’cr pay expenses. 

^'lIcTua 7 h'a ha^^* lieen 

found to thrive in tdie IMiaiho 
District, and small C|u;»nlities of 
seed have been s(’nt to Katha and 
Myitkyina for furtliM' trial. A 
number of experiments In tlie 
collection ('ll latex from indiocnons 
creepers lla^'e beerk carrle'd (^ut 
durln;:; last year or two. Th.e 
wr.®pfTrts on experiments witn 
‘'"Chavaunesia Escu'Ievla'" and 
^'‘Patamevia Creepers'" and also 
with Rh^nchpdia Wl^allichii'* are 


not conclusive. As regards the 
measures which His Honour the 
T.ieutenant-Governor proposes t(^ 
undertake m future, I am to say 
that the work Iji |:he Mei'fjjui 
pkantalion will be c.irrled on both 
in the S.andawut reserve on Kln;:^ 
Iskind ,as heretof( )i c. f lis Honour 
considers ih.it tliis experlnu'nt 
should be' continued on an 
.adequate scale, and for .a snfhci- 
ent time tc) {'ll ove bevond all 
dispul(‘ the hnancial Mj^ccess of 
rubber cidtlxaition, at .ill e\a*nts 
in d'enasseri m. dins result, of 
course, cannot be attained until 
at lea-t a f.iir proportion of trees 
liavc ren^ hed maturity, and if it 
is aihu'ved, it may be found pro- 
fitable, if desired to leave the 
plantation to .1 priv.ate company. 
The Conseivator points out that 
an extension of the plantation 
has led ti'i a considerable increase 
in the w'oik and endeavours will 
be made to post an officer of the 
Provi-Mcial Forest Service as 
Assistant iManaLjer us soon as 
possible, f'erthcr exjierimcnts 
with v.irious crecf^crs have .also 
been ordcr(‘d in the P(E;4ai and 
Tenassenm Circles, and ll^e re- 
sults V'ill be com miin ic.ated in 
due course to the Government 
of India. Tiie ciil tiv;i ti on o ( both 
“llevia” ^ind of 1 Libber yielding 
crc(‘pcis in the northern division 
— Bhamo, Katha and Myitky ina — 
will continue to receive attention, 
and further enqubies will be 
made into the cost of cultivation 
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and of the collection of latax and 
the value of the resultant rubber, 
as regards the future prospect, 
the Lveutenant-(.j. ^^verno*- aijrees 
with the CoiVjjerval < )!• in c<^nslv.ler- 
inq them to be generally 
favourable in re^Tpcct to culliv^a- 
tion of ‘'llevia.” Much, ind(.\‘d 
remains to f)e learnt about t^ie 
best method of colleclmL; late'-', 
prepa*rin^ tlie rubber and man\ 
otht^r details, but iliere -.('ems no 
re.ison tf) doubt that with care 
the ruiib'er oi t'xcebent (]ualit\ 
can be turned out which will 
command a remuneratix'e prices. 
Some enquiries have be- -'i made 
bv pru a te ind 1 vidn Is with a view 
to the undertakm 1:;, f)f the cultiva- 
tion of tlu' rubber plants under 
Europe. in super\ ision, but up to 
present noth'uo Ikis come of these, 
A jdantatnm of ov« i o ,000 acres 
of *‘Me\ la ’ h.'is beem founded at 
Bhamo n hich n domi^ well, but 
no iT'turn can be expected for 
o)me yrars. Nt'w rule's are under 
considerat loii for nm‘..vlin^ r' e 
rules undei th' Lower Burma 
Land .'ind l^evi'iiue Act, so as to 
facilitate the alhament l^iy int 
share of 1 ir^ije are ^ suitable for 
1 Libber cultivation. 

RLL>L,ER-PTU)DUCiXG 
PLAN rs IN lUJRMA 

Little is knciwn about the great 
majority of the numerous rubber- 


producing plants which exist 
throughout Burma, and with the 
present tjay enormous consump- 
tifui of rub!:)er for various piir- 
po^ies, the recent action of the 
Burma Government in causing 
ciupiiries to be made into the 
qu.ibties of some of the known 
rubi)cr-prod ucmg plants is very 
oppoi tune. 

Attention has been confined 
pn nci pa 1 ly for the present to Para- 
iiicria ;jJaiich(Ufcni and Chavanasia 
esc iilcjiia^ two creepers which, 
besides having been tried in 
phoit: tion'c are of common oc- 
currence in the hills and most 
lands which stand above flood 
’f^vel. It is reported that the ex- 
tenvldu of cultivation and of 
1(111 clearings has reduced the 
area, over which they are to be 
found, blit there must still be ex- 
timsivc tracts on which those two 
sj^a uies abound. 

The enquiry originally aimed 
at 'Sv ertaimng the market pos- 
Mhilities of tliese two rubbers, but 
aT fust the object of the enquiry 
\v;\s lost sight of, and the experi- 
ments were carried out on too 
small a scale to be of much 
practical value in supplying data 
for the cost of collection, prepara- 
tion and freight. Unless these be 
favourable, the best rubber in the 
world may have no comirtej^cial 
value. 


From correspondence communicated 
to the Editor by the Government of India 
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Experiments carried out with 
t^e Jatices of the two rubbers 
show that coagulation takes place 
naturally in both cases in about 
48 hours. The addition of small 
amounts (15 drops) of creosote 
and acetic acid had no effect in 
either case in expediting coagula- 
tion. A small pinch of alum added 
to the latex resulted in instantane- 
ous coagulation in both cases. 

Specimens of both rubbers were 
sent to the Reporter on Economic 
Products to the Government of 
India, who gave his opinion that 
judging from the specimens receiv- 
ed good rubber could be got in 
many ways from both species. 
Fresh samples have been sent to 
the Imperial Institute for analysis 
in order to ascertain the percentage 
of resin in the latices— -an import- 
ant point ; with this information 
and a knowledge of the cost of 
preparation and freight and the 
supply available, the Department 
should shortly be able to say 
what are the possibilities of those 
two rubber species in Burma. 

What is believed to be an 
important discovery in connection 
with the production of rubber has 
been made by Mr. Stearsey, Extra 
Assistant Conservator of Forests. 
He has reported that the creeper 
Rhynchodta Wallickii^ Bentham^ 
whijjlhf abounds on lancks submerg- 
*ed to a. depth of i^iOr 12 feet 
during floods, yields a good rubber. 
He has forwarded some samples of 
the ^bber, Which arc described 


as excellent ; samples have been 
sent to the Imperial Institute for 
analysis and valuation . — Indian 
Forester. 

/• 

REPORT ON THE RUBBER 
OF RHYNCHODIA 
WALLICHII FROM BURMA 


T*v Professor WyntUian R. Dunstan, \i.\ . 

K.K’.s, Director. 

k 

This sample of rubber. Register 
No. 19779, prepared from 
Rhynchodia Wallichii in Sheweg- 
yln, Tenasserim. Burma, ’oas 
forwarded to the Imperial Instif te 
for chemical examination aPd 
commercial valuation iVy the 
Reporter on Economic Products 
and is referred to in Letters No. 
2721-32 F.S. of the 26th August 
1903, and No. 154-32 F.S. of the 
iSth January 1904. 

Several notices have reqentl\^ 
appeared regarding the rubber- 
yielding properties of this plant, 
which is reported to be fairly 
common in the Pegu Division, 
and the rubber obtained from it 
has been described as of ‘good 
quality. 

The sample received for examin- 
ation, consists of an irregular 
cake, weighing 48 grams, which 
was slightly mouldy on the'surface. 
The rubber was dark-brown 
throughout and contained a small 
amount of vegetable matter. Its 
physical properties were very 



satisfactory, it being quite free 
from stickiness and exhibiting 
good elasticity and tenacity. 

The, rubber the following 
composition Vj- • 


Sample as received, 
per ceifl 

, Calculated for 
dry material, 
per cent. 

Moisture 

2-8 


Caoutchouc 

86*5 

89 'O 

Resin 


67 

Dist * 

42 

43 

Ash included 

in dirt 0*48 

o-«;r 

These ^ 

results show that this 

specimen 

of the 

rubber of 


Rhynchodia Wallichti is of good 
quality, as the dry material con- 
tains 89 per cent, of true caout- 
chouc and only b 7 per rent, of 
resin. ^It may be noted that a 
small amount, about 1*5 per cent, 
of the caoutchouc was insoluble 
in the usual solvents. 

The rubber was submitted to 
brokers for comrriercial valuation, 
and they report that at the present 
time consignments of sijnilar 
quality would sell rendily in the 
London market at about 3s. 6d. 
per Ib. This valuation, it must 
be noted, is based upon the high 
prices which are at present ruling 
in the rubber market, Para rubber 
being^4s. 8d. per Pj. on the day 
upon which the valuation was 
obtained, so tl\9.t the price men- 
tioned will represent rather more 
than the normal value of the 
rubber. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the rj^bber of Rhynchodia 
Wallichti^ if of similar quality to 


the present sample, would always 
sell readily and command a good 
price in the market. The plant 
is reported to be common in 
certain districts of Burma, and 
It, therefore, appears, to be worthy 
of attention as a possible source 
of rubber. — Wyndham R. Dunstan, 
Imperial Institute, London, 20th 
May 1904. 


CEYLON SOIL AND RUBBER 


A planter who has spent several 
years in the Solomon Islands, 
and just reHirned to Ceylon, gives 
.. as liis opinion that rubber 
would do very well there. The 
rainfall was abundant : “It rains 
nine months of the year, and 
then the rain})- season begins,” 
he remarked : “Ceylon rubber 
seed has been imported and the 
young plants promised well. The 
soil there is exceedingly good and 
fertile, and of very great depth.” 

'‘You go down through soil to 
a depth of 18 to 20 feet before 
you reach the soaptone or coral 
rock.” Messrs. Lever Bros, intend 
planting rubber wherever the land 
is unsulted for cocoanuts, especi- 
ally where it* is inclined to be 
swampy. The opinion was^ that 
rubber will be “the finest tlurtg^- 
out.” 
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LANDOLPHIA RUBBER IN 
CEYLON 


Imported Plants from Brussels 

Among the many enterprising 
planters of Ceylon, who take an 
interest in rubber-producing trees, 
few appear to have been so ready 
to take up other varieties than 
Para and Castilloa as Mr. Van 
Der Poorten, J. P., the proprie- 
tory planter of Greenwood, 
Galagedera. 

Mr. Van Der Poorten has had 
over 20 years’ experience with 
rubber trees, not only in Ceylon, 
but also in Africa, where he was 
a Dutch Government servant in 
the Congo State and learnt much 
concerning the various Landol- 
phias which provide the bulk of 
the African rubber. Indeed, but 
little was done in Congo rubber 
when Mr. Van Der Poorten was 
first engaged t’nere, and he helped 
the Government considerably- in 
their initial enterprise and .in 
planting imported plants from 
Brussels. 

While at home recently, he 
visited the Royal ‘Gardens in 
Brussels, where he is well-known 
to the officials. Presumably, the 
topic of Ceylon rtfbber came up 
and , Mr. . Van Der^ Poorten’s 
“TJlanting work out here, for he 
was offered a consignment of 
some 1,500 cuttings of Landol- 
phi^. Suclt a large stock, says 


Mr. Van Der Poorten, was useless 
to him ; but he willingly accepted 
a Wardian case full. These 
were in three varieties. f^andol- 
phia oivariefjsis, Klainii and 

Cliiandia arnoldiariUy and 10 1 
plants in all. The cuttings were 
well-rooted, and just lifted out of 
the pots and packed in the case ; 
he saw to their proper packing 
himself and the plants arrived in 
excellent condition and are doing 
well. There is no doubi, he says, 
that the Landolphia species will 
do well in Ceylon, as the soil is 
quite as good as what they get in 
Congoland ; of course they re- 
quire forest shade. 

Mr. Van Der Poorten is plant- 
ing them, he says, at the foot of 
forest trees in jungle on his estate. 
The undergrowth is cleared away, 
and the vines will be trained 
round the trees and require very 
little attention or cultivation. 

Rqbber merchants and manu- 
facturers in Europe have told 
Mr. Van Der Poorten that the 
Landolphia rubber is of excellent 
quality. It is very elastic and 
springy and would procure good 
prices. Of course, says Mr. Van 
Der Poorten, the Landolphia 
rubber from the Congo, (etches 
low prices because it is collected 
and cured by natives only and is 
sent in a very dirty, bad condi- 
tion : if trouble were taken with 
it as with Coylon JPara rubber, it 
would fetch a very fine price. " . ‘ 
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Mr. Van Der Poorten has Para 
and Castilloa on his estates, and 
will start tapping the latter be- 
fore long. When rubber was 
boomed in ^Ceylon some years 
ago, he went in for Ceara rubber 
(^ 4 anihot Glazio-cii) ; but on leav- 
ing for home lately he abondoned 
it. He has some few trees #01 
Puntumia elastica^ which he is ex- 
perimentally tapping. There are 
also on*the estate a few specimens 
of anotht^' rubber tree which he 
planted many years ago, but also 
abandoned. These, he is now 
looking after again as they are 
full of latex and give a capital 
rubber. Mr. Vari Der Poorten 
has quite forgotten the name of 
the tree, and specimens sent to 
Peradeniya and Buitenzorg 
Botaniral Gardens, could not be 
identified. 

Mr. Van Der Poorten hopes to 
go to Java in two or throe 
months, and will take specimens 
of this tree with hin) to Buiten- 
zorg in the hope of ha\ mg them 
identified there. 

As his three lots of Landolphias 
are all labelled, he hopes that l\v 
compari.son the Di lector of Pera- 
deniya may be able to mentify 
“root lubber” which we recently 
announced, had been received at 
the Garidens from Mr. Thomas 
Christ}^ London. Root rubber 
in the Congo, says Mr. Van Der 
Poorten, is obtained from a 
L^dolphia, but it is one with 


a modified growth ; prevented 
from growing as a creeper by the 
annual bush fires it has developed 
underground stems or rhizomes, 
and from these th6 rubber is 
obtained. — Ceylon Observer. 


CULTIVATION OF THE 
CEARA RUBBER IN MYSORE 


From the commencement, the 
Ceara Rubber tree took kindly to 
the climate of Mysore. At first 
the seeds took a long time to 
germinate owing to the hard and 
. sistaiit nature of the outer in- 
tegument. But a remedy was 
soon found to this in slightly filing 
the dormant end of the seed, so 
as to expose the vitaltissues to 
the acti(m ol warmth and mois- 
ture. Treated in this way, seeds 
germinated freely within a month. 
Self-sown seeds, when well-placed, 
usually germinate towards the 
enfl of the first monsoon. But 
when the conditions are unfavour- 
able, the seed will often lie “/w 
situ'" for years. The best results 
of self-sowing are nearly always 
found in grass land, especially 
when the grass* is pretty thick. In 
the moist coffee distric.ts the tree 
grows rapidly and attains a laf^^ 
size in 4 — 6 years, it also remains 
longer in leaf than it does on the 
plains. 
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Maidan growth is more stunted, 
and the leciduous season often 
extends from January till June. 

It has been proved, which is 
equally important, that the rubber 
is of good quality, the London 
Brokers of an Indian firm having 
estimated its value at 3 shillings 
per pound. Added to this, the 
remarkable discovery has been 
made that a single tree will yield 
711)8. of rubber during the year 
without being in the slightest 
exhausted. The tree thus operated 
upon is 15 or 16 years old. It was 
tapped 83 times during the year 
and gave the above outturn of 
solid rubber. To hear that a tree 
is worth a guinea a year is 
certainly most encouraging, and 
if the average result in working 
a large plantation amounted to 
half or even the quarter of that 
amount it would still be a good 
industry. 

Without going into fuller detail, 
our tapping experiments Have 
been the means of pretty clearly 
establi.shing the following conclu- 
sions : — 

1. That at 15 years of age and 
upwards ^very woody part (in- 
cluding the root-limbs) is well 
charged with latex. 

2. That trees ate not equally 
productive of latex though all 

-*-«< 5 nditions appear to be the same. 
At the ‘present stage of the ex- 
periment, there are good and bad 
trce«4 


3. That the root-limbs are pro- 
ductive of latex when the trunk 
is nearly exausted, and vice versa. 

4. That the latex flows freely 
from 6 to 8 a.m. 

5. That excepting in wet wea- 
ther, trees may be safely tapped 
at short intervals all the year 
round. Once a week would give 
a good average return of rubberj 

6. That crude methods of tap- 
ping are wasteful, and require to 
be replaced by an impioved me- 
thod having proper tools and 
implements. 

When a healthy tree has attained 
15 years of age it may be tapped. 
Such trees are usually of consider- 
able girth, having a trunk nearly 
4 feet in circumference at the base 
with a clean growth of 7 to 12 
feet to the primary limbs or 
branches. The whole trunk may 
be tapped at intervals, though it 
is found inconvenient to operate 
mud; above a man’s height from 
the ground. The best season for 
tapping the trunk is fronfi July to 
January while the trees are in -leaf. 
When trees are about to be tapped 
the outer dead bark should be 
removed, leaving the surface of 
the liber (inner bark) as smooth 
and clean as possible. Aft this 
stage sponging or washing with 
lime juice or salt water has been 
recommended. In any case, 
latex should flow over a perfectly 
clean surface until it is deposited 
in equally clean receptacles plae^ 
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around the base of the trunk, or 
suspended to the latter at points 
where the streamlets of milky 
juice can readily be intercepted. 
A very smdkll quantity of clean 
water placecf in each receptacle 
prevents coagulation, so that each 
day’s collection of latex can l^e 
placed in a churn for the proper 
Extraction of pure rubber. 

The laticiferous vessels of this 
tree are situated in the liber or 
inner birk, which is usually (d 
a greenish colour when first ex- 
posed t(. the light. It is a com- 
paratively thin layer and the 
slightest puncture with a pin 
suffices to draw Iitex. Tapping 
the bark*deeply, or slashing and 
scoring it obliquely to swell a 
central stream, fails to produce 
the best flovv^ of latex while it un- 
doubtedly injures the tree. 

But when punctured and scored 
to the depth of J- of an inch, in 
the early morning, the fljow is 
usually well sustained fora couple 
of hours. — “Mysore Siandard. ’ 


THE MADRAS FOREST 
DEPARTMENT EXPERIMENTS 
WITH RUBBER 


The following is from Mr. C. 
E. Brasier’s Report on Forest 
AdminfstratiSn in Madras for the 


year ending the 30th June, 
1905 : - 

Rubber trees — (a) Landolphia 
florida — The 22 trees in South 
Malabar mentioned in last Report 
are in good condition though 
somewhat damaged by monkeys. 

(/>) Ceara - (Manihot glaziovii), 
-'Ehe plants in Chatrapur, Gan- 
jam, exist without thriving. A 
single tree, apparently remnant 
of an abandoned rubber planta- 
tion on Kondapalli hill, Kistna, 
has reproduced about 50 plants, 
all of which are doing well, the 
cl, mate and other local circum- 
stances of Kondapalli evidently 
suiting the species. Those put 
down in Someshwar, South 
Canara, did not germinate, but 4 
out of 300 seedlings planted near 
Alur rest house, were 9 inches high 
and in good condition. Seeds 
sown in Kanoth in North Mala- 
bar did not germinate. In North 
Malabar 2 acres in Kanoth reserve, 
contain well established and 
large trees, which have been 
tapped once without results being 
recorded however. There is ano- 
ther plantation ^lt Manantoddy 
which has jiimilarly been tapped. 
The trees in South Malabar 
diminished in number, some being 
blov\ n by wind, while their 
natural reproduction was con- 
siderably •checked by dee^^,and 
sambhur. None of the 1304 
seeds (Kallar variety) sown in the 
nursery last year germinated. In 
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the Nilgiris, there are i6 well- 
grown trees in and around Benne 
nursery and grow'th from their 
seed is abundant. Three thousand 
five hundred, and fourteen seed- 
lings were planted in Benne 
Teak Plantations and Station and 
Mudumalai, but none of the seeds 
sown in the nurser3^ germinated, 
An attempt was once more made 
to introduce the species in North 
Coimbatore, but was a failure, 
only two meagre seedlings surviv- 
ing in the Range Compound at 
Satyamangalam. The Ceara 
rubber trees planted at Mount 
Stuart in South Coimbatore are 
well established and are bearing 
seed ; natural reproduction from 
seed is also prevalent. Sowings 
of this tree at Kodaikanal, 
Madura proved a failure. A 
small percentage of seeds sown in 
Tinnevelly, germinated. There 
is a fine specimen of the tree I2in. 
high. 

(c) Ficus Elasiica-- The young 
plants put out in various places 
in Gan jam did well where shelter- 
ed from the sea coast wind and 
sand blow, but died elsewhere. 
In Nellore, the experiment proved 
a failure in'Kollurpad plantation. 

(d) Heavea Braziliensis (Para 
rubber). — Seeds failed to germi- 
nate in South Arcot. Three 
hjjn^T^-d and twenty plants sur- 
vive in the nurseries at Somesh- 
war in South Canara and are 
being transplanted. Of 535 seeds 


sown in Begur, North Malabar, 
15 germinated and only 3 now 
survive. In South Malabar, 24 
trees exist in Iravillicava in good 
condition. Of the 53^ seeds sown, 
64 germinated, but owing to the 
damage done b}^ rats, monkeys 
and porcupines, only 8 plants 
survived. 

(e) Kickxia Afncana.~On\y 22 
of this exist in South Malabar. 
They show very shrub by growth 
and are not likely to ••produce 
much latex. 1 hey were much 
damaged by a boring caterpillar. 

(/) Die hops! s Klliptica. — One 
hundred and fifteen lbs. of rubber 
were manufactured from the 
milk of this plant in South Coim- 
batore at a cost of Rs. 100 and 
sent to Messrs. Peirce Leslie and 
Co., at whose instance the ex- 
periment was undertaken. 

RUBBER PLANTATION 
' SUCCESSFUL IN 
TRAVANCORE 

Mr. S. Imray, a well-known 
planter on the Travancore Hills, 
had taken up 4,000 acres for the 
cultivation of rubber. This ^#ven- 
ture having proved successful, 
he is going to extend the industry 
by planting a.nother patch of land 
near Konni, Central Travancore, 
with rubber. 

f 
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PLANTATION OF RUBBER 
IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

Ex peri merits in rubber cuhiva- 
tion are also in progress m the 
Bombay Presidency under the 
direction of the Government 
Economic Botanist, the varieties 
linder trial at Ganeshkhind being 
Ceara^ Cryptoi^lcgia ( j rand i flora, 
Hcai^ca* Brasiiiensis, Castilloa 
Elasiica iand Kickxia Africana, 
The Ceara variety it appears, gives 
promise of adapting itself to the 
climate of the Deccan and also 
thrives well in the Konkan. The 
Cryptostcgia varir'y is said to be 
common in parts of the presidency, 
and as it grows luxuriantly and 
spreads itself quickly, it is believed 
that i^ might become a valuable 
adjunct to the resource.^ of Deccan 
and Konkan villages. A recent 
analysis of the rubber pronounced 
a sample to contain 83*4 pe^; cent, 
of caoutchouc. The Heavea and 
Castiloa varieties intrv)duced from 
Ootacamund are, however, not 
promising, though Kickxia also 
introduced from the Nilgins is 
doing satisfactorily. As a com- 
mercial industry, it seems aoubtful 
if rulfber cultivation will “catch 
on*’ in the Bombay Presidency, 
where cotton, sugarcane, tobacco 
and ground-nut already mono- 
polize the field. We have already 
referred recently in these columns 
t,o the great possibilities of sugar- 


cane and tobacco as affording 
excellent investments for capital 
in the Western Presidency, pro- 
vided existing methods of culti- 
vation, etc., are improved upon. 

The following Press Note was 
issued by the Government of 
Bombay : — “At the Industrial and 
Agricultural Exhibition held at 
Bombay, Colonel Wyllie of Bel- 
gaum exhibited certain specimens 
of rubber grown within the Canton- 
ment. Mr. Ryan in charge of Forest 
Section of the Exhibition suggested 
that, in v^iew of the great demand 
for ruober, some steps ought to be 
adopted to introduce rubber planta- 
tions experimentally in the South- 
ern circle, adding that experiments 
were being made in the nursery 
in Thana. Conservators of forests 
were consulted and on a considera- 
tion of the reports and of a 
Resolution passed at a recent 
Agricultural Conference, Govern- 
ment have decided that arrange- 
ments should be made for starting 
experiments in the cultivation of 
rubber plants both in the southern 
and northern circles and in the 
Garden of Economic Botany about 
to be established in Bassein. For 
the northern circle, Mr. Ryan is 
requested to prepare and submit, 
under the direction of the Conser- 
vator, a scheme for the plantation 
of ficus etastica^ and to 
experiments to ascertain the yield 
of rubber and its commercial 
value, and to suggest other rubber 
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plants which he may consider 
likely to show good results. For 
the. Be ssein Garden, Mr. Ganmil 
has been asked to prepare a 
scheme of experiment on a smaller 
scale in numerous rubber-vleldinj^ 
plants, with the object of ascertain- 
ing which is most likely to suc- 
ceed in the Coast Districts of this 
Presidency. For the southern cir- 
cle, orders have been given for 
the preparation of a scheme for 
experimental plantation more 
particularly hem^ea in one or more 
localities under the direction of 
the Conservator by the officers 
best fitted foi the purpose. It has 
been directed that full informa- 
tion should be obtained of similar 
work, which is being done in 
Ceylon, Burma, Tennesrrim ; and 
schemes of experiment should be 
prepared with due regard to eco- 
nomy, beginning on a compara- 
tively small scale with the provi- 
sion for expansion. Plantations 
in Kanara will be most extens-ive 
and will be under the supervision 
of Forest Officers best qualified 
for the work. 

BOMBAY GOVERNMENT’S 
EXPERIMENT^ 

^^ombay, August 3’ 1906. A 
correspondence has been officially 
published regarding the Bombay 
GcJj^rrimcnt's proposal to grow 


rubber. The Conservator of the 
southern circle writes : — re- 
gards the probabilities of success, 

I confess to being very sceptical. 
The conditions in^ ^ Kanara are 
quite unlike those obtaining in 
other countries, 'where the plant 
actually thrives or where it is still 
under experiment. I understand 
that the Government plantations 
at Mergui have not so far '“‘been 
particularly successful, 'though 
good results are still hoped for. 

It is, I think, very doubtful 
whether success can be attained 
in Kanara without recourse to 
irrigation, which will add verv 
materially to expenditure.” The 
Government Resolution says that 
it appears from Mr. Copleston’s 
report that the prospects of rubber 
succeeding in Kanara are not very 
hopeful, for although the tempera- 
ture is ideal from the point of 
view of rubber, the rainfall is too 
unevenly distributed over the year 
for Para which appears to be the 
rubber, most worth cultivating. 
Mr. Coplcston seems to have 
made a very practical inquiry 
into his subject while in Ceylon 
and his advice to start with three 
small plantations of Para, Castil- 
loa and Ceara, of about 20 ‘acres 
each, should be acted upon. It is 
of course possible that Castilloa 
and Ceara may turn out to be 
suitable and remunerative in 
Kanara. 
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GROWTH OF THE RUBBRl 
TRADE 

An IivIportant Note 

» « 

The following is from the 
“Times Financial and Commercial 
Supplement” : 

• During the last five years, there 
has l|^een an enormous expansion 
in the ^ commercial demand for 
Tndia-ruhbcr, and the price of this 
once insijEjnificant commodity has 
doubled durin;:^ that period. Best 
Para rubber was dealt in last 
year at as much as 5s. qd. a Ib., 
and since the opening of 1906, the 
market quotatiori , ^ have r.tiiged 
from 5ffi. to 5s. ^d. To the 

motor and cycle industries, rubber 
is indispensable, and the demand 
from these sources coi.^stantlv 
grows. It is almost as vital to the 
electrical industries, and th.re arc. 
indee^, few trades'in which some 
quantity is not a necessity? No 
efficient substitute has hteU 
discovered for' this strange vege- 
table product, tliough an immense 
fortune awaits the man who can 
light upon one. So obvious and 
apparently permanent a dercand 
as th^t for India-rubber has caused 
much attention to be devoted to 
the increase of supplies. Prospect- 
uses of* rubber-producing com- 
panies have been courting public 
favour at more or less regular 
intervals^ for ^lonths past, and 
there appears to be no doubt 


that, the scientific cultivation of 
rubber-trees will in time prqduce 
a supply which can more than 
keep step with that derived from 
the native forests of South 
America. 

Native and Artificial Supplies 
The chief sources of rubber- 
production, South America 
depends entirely upon indigenous 
trees mainly in the delta of the 
Amazon river. There have not at 
any time been intelligent efforts 
to improve these because the 
natural supplies have hitherto 
been amply remunerative. Nor 
have any changes been made 
in the crude methods of procuring 
and curing rubber. The treat- 
ment of the trees has been, and 
still is, of a barbarous and des- 
tructive character, and the subse- 
quent processes of the crudest 
nature. The wasteful methods 
of rubbt r gatherers have forced 
them year after ^^ear to go further 
afield for rubber, with the inevi- 
table increased costs in gathering 
and with no compensating econo- 
mies in other directions. An 
industry conducted under such 
conditions can only be profitable 
so long as market prices advance 
beyond th^ increase in the ex- 
penses. As the prices of rubber have 
advanced something like 10^ per 
cent, in the last five years, and 
as they are, in the case of Brazilian- 
rubber at least, returning extra- 
ordinary profits, the forests of the 
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Amazon are being more deeply 
penetrated and capital is being 
attracted there to conduct the 
rubber industry on modern methods 
and to improve transportation 
facilities. The South American 
Governments are also bestirring 
themselves, as in the matter of 
the agreement between Brazil 
and Bolivia for the construction 
of a railway to open up Acre, 
with 80,000 square miles of what 
are believed to be valuable rubber 
lands. By the terms of this agree- 
ment Brazil is to pay Bolivia 
£2,000,000, the whole of which 
is to be devoted to the construc- 
tion of the re'll road, the manage- 
ment and profits to be jointly 
shared. Brazil has already paid 
£1,000,000, and this source of 
supply, hitherto but lightly 
touched, may be freely tapped in 
the near future. The production 
of rubber last year amounted to, 
according to general estimates, 

65.000 tons, and the exports from 
Brazil to 34,000 tons, or more 
than 50 per cent, of the entire 
production. In 1900, the total 
output was reckoned at about 

50.000 tons, and in the same 
year the Brazilian exports were 
26,700 tons, so that contributions 
from the latter source have fairly 
kept pace with .the increase 
yielded from all other sources. 

^ Goorf authorities believe that 
during •the pr^ent year the 
Brazilian output, in spite of the 
griiater general difficulties in the 


way of collecting, will show a 
further increase under the stimul- 
us of high prices. Congo exports 
in T905 were 4,500 tons, but no 
increase in this' piroduction is 
likely for several years, as the 
Government ha^ recently made 
severe regulations to stop the 
wasteful methods of collection ; 
they also now insist on systematic 
replantation. , 

Ceylon and the Mai‘ay 
Peninsula 

So far as efforts in the direction 
of intelligent cultivation of rubber, 
are concerned those in Ceylon 
and the Malay Peninsula] easily 
take the lead and liave reached 
an importance which may, in 
the course of two or three years, 
settle the question as to which 
can best meet the market condi- 
tions -cultivated rubber, which 
has to bear the cost of its cultiva- 
tion, or wild rubber, which is 

f 

burdened by the costs of gather- 
ing. The cultivation of rubber 
in Ceylon dates back some 30 
years, when a great disaster to the 
coffee crop forced planters to turn 
their attention to other prpducts. 
But it is only within the past five 
or six years that there has been 
a marked endeavour to extefid it, 
and the flotation of rubber com- 
panies with that object in view, 
has been a feature of financial 
and commercial enterprise. Tea 
estates have also been largely 
interplantcd with rubber, Accord,- 
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ing to a compilation by Messrs. 
Gow, Wilson, and Stanton (Limit- 
ed), there are now some twenty 
companies iiitei^stcd in, or 
devoted sole*!^ Jo, rubber cultiva- 
tion in Ceylon with an issued 
capital of £1,349,030, ordinary 
shares, £472,270 preferred shares, 
and £290,000 debentures, ;?lnd 
in the Malay Peninsula, fifteen 
companies with an issued capital 
ordinary shares 
£]6,ooOj preferred shares and 
£5,000 debentures. The area 
planted by these companies is 
reported to he about 45,000 acres 
in Ceylon, and 50,000 acres in 
Malaya. A large proportion of 
the trees in both countries has 
not yet reacheil the yielding stage. 

TuK OlTTnOOK 

Writing on July 16 last, our 
Colombo Correspondent dealt 
very fully with the prospects In 
Ceyfon (“Financial and Commer- 
cial Supplement,” August 2t, 
^ 9 ^ 5 )^ gave the total aiea 

in the world under cultivated 
rubber in 1905 at 149,950 acres. 
These figures were probably too . 
small, as the arc.i is increasing 
faster than observers cai. keep 
pace| with it. The chief points 
to be borne in mind by investors 
who ma} be attracted by specula- 
tive rubber producing companies, 
IS that the present price of rubber 
IS due to exceptional conditions. 
A comparatifely small part of 
the area under cultivated rubber 


trees has reached the stage of 
production — the trees are .non- 
productive until they are from 
four to seven years old, according 
to the variety — and that the 
producing stage will be reached 
by an enormous and increasing 
quantity of trees during the next 
three or four years. The expan- 
sion in the supply will, too, 
mainly be in the choicest rubber, 
which is at present highest in 
price, but which will be first 
to feel the depressing influence 
of the iiew competitive supplies. 
It is not only in Ceylon and 
Malaya that rubber trees are 
being planted and developed, but 
ilso in various parts of Africa, 
India, Samoa, the Philippines, 
Mexico, Central America, and 
the West Indies. And when one 
has to deal with an existing 
annual supply of about 65,000 
tons onb % it will not be very long 
before the production is doubled. 
The efforts to increase the supply 
are all for the good as regards 
tlie industries which use rubber 
in its various manufactured forms, 
and which at present have to pay 
artificial prices for it, but the 
world-wide nature of the present 
activity makes the outlook less 
promising for^the shareholders in 
new rubber-growing companies. 
New companies are reallyVsome 
years behind the fair, since their 
trees will not be producing rubber 
till after the pioneers in Ceylon 
have had several profitably seasons. 
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RUBBER MANUFACTURES 

The elasticity of rubber is its 
great quality which adds to its 
utility. If kept in ice elasticity 
of rubber vanishes but is restored 
in a temperature of 40'^’ centigrade. 
In heat of 100° to i20°C again, 
the elastic power vanishes. In 
150°C, rubber softens down to jelly 
and altogether dissolves at a 
temperature of 200’. It also gets 
dissolved in Carbon disulphide, 
refined petroleum, ether, chloro- 
form, liquid naptha. 

There are various well-known 
processes of dissolving rubV^er and 
purifying it and preparing what 
are called (i) ‘Masticated’ (2) 
‘Vulcanised’ rubber — the latter 
being an admixture of sulphur. 
When the admixture of sulphur 
is about 40 p.c., rubber is turned 
into ebonite, which is used in 
making combs, buttons, and 
innumerable other articles of every 
day use. 

A large capital is not required 
for starting a manufacturing 
industry, but what is essential is 
the requisite technical knowledge 
and tools and plant. ^ 

At all events, whether from the 
point of view of cultivation or 
manufacture, rubber opens up 
before India immense possibilities 
in ^tKe near future and is well- 
worth ^e serious attention of 
our rich men. 

'Joy-test of Rubber. — Toys as 
a^tiindi^^t^r for investors would 


assume a rather novel role. Yet 
the infant’s rubber “soother” and 
the small girl’s rubber doll are 
going up in price, and this rise is 
due to the enormous ^demand for 
rubber, caused by the extension 
of the motor car and allied indus- 
tries. The cautious Investor scru- 
tinising stock and share lists may 
gain courage now' to plunge in 
rubber. Let him watch the toy 
shop windows and they will reveal 
to him the state of thr' rubber 
market. When the (yd. doll 
reaches a shilling, or when the id. 
catapult is priced at 3d. then he 
may be sure that rubber is boom- 
ing. 

Rubber in Travancore. — There 
are several applications for land 
for rubber cultivation still before 
the Travancore Government, says 
a writer in the Madras Mail, 
some of them dating from 1904, 
and these applicants have received 
no definite reply as yet, but have 
been told that a large area of 
forest is being demarcated into 
blocks of 500 acres, with a view 
to being auctioned. The auctions 
were first intended to be held last 
August, but no move was made 
in Trevandrum; and now after 
the lapse of two more mpiiths, 
we are told that the ownership 
of the tract in question is in dis- 
pute, and that there is very little 
probability of planters being able 
to secure land for some time to 
come. As far as can be J;een, this 
is nothing more than an endesC- 
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vour to “choke off” the planter. 
If the Government of Travancore 
really wishes to attract capital to 
the State and to encourage rubber 
planting, it \rou1d fiot take tnem 
‘long surely, to f^nd suitable forest 
land, the ownership of which is 
not in dispute, and throw it open 
to rubber-planters. It is posslbje, 
Ifowever, that the present impasse 
suits *heir book better, though It 
dors not inspire confidence in the 
honesty (Jf their intentions. Mean- 
while, capital that might flow 
freely ir>to 'Travancore is being 
diverted into other channels, and 
elephants and other denizens of 
the J tingle hold sway over a third 
of the area cd tlie Maharajah's 
dominions. The State at the 
same time grows poorer year 
by \a'ar. How, indeed, could 
it be otherwise ? Quern Deus 
Duli perdere prins demayiLat, We 
can only hope that this short- 
sighted policy will soon plunge 
the S*^ate into such difficulties 
that the British Government w ll 
be compelled to interfere. 

Rubber in Assam. — Dr. Harold 
Mann, who is well-known in f^al- 
cutta as the gcientihc Adviser of 
the Indian Tea Association, :on- 
tribu^es an article in the new 
number of the Agricullnral Jour- 
nal of India on “Assam Rubber 
and its Commercial Possibilities.” 
It is believed, says the Statesman^ 
that the paper will cause a flutter 
in the dovecotes, for Dr. Mann is 
said to have formed a far from 


optimistic opinion of the prospects 
of rubber from a financial point 
of view. 

The Government of Mysore 
have again sanctioned a grant of 
about 300 acres of land for rubber 
cultivation, in which the Dewan 
is keenl}^ interested. The grantee 
is Mr. Pilkington and the grant is 
free of assessment for the first five 
years. 

Para Rubber. — Experiments in 
the cultivation of Para rubber 
(Hevea Brazilensis) in the Tenas- 
serrim Division of Burma from 
seeJ Imported from Ceylon by 
the Agricultural Department pro- 
ved unsatisfactory in the year 
ending June 1906. Late sowings 
were responsible for the unsatis- 
factoiy results. 


TANNING AND LEATHER 
INDUSTRY 


. Indigenous manufactures are 
steadily giving way before the 
forcible onrush of foreign com- 
petition. This is as true of the 
leather indifstry as of all others. 

Mr. Rowland Chandra P.C.S 
in his monograph on the Tanning 
and Leather-\^ orking in Bengal 
(Printed at the Bengal Secretariat 
Press? Calcutta, Price Rs. 1-12), •- 
observes as follows : — 

“The effect of foreign competi- 
tion is not, however, limited to 
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hianufactured articles only. It is The following is the list t — 


to be found in the case of raw 
m£\terials as well. Rjiw skins 
and hides are collected and^ 
bought up by hide merchants, 
who have their agents in all dis- 
tricts and are exported to Europe 
and America, whence they are 
‘eturned to this country mostly 
as unwrought leather, and partly 
as leather manufactured, we thus 
see that the effect of foreign 
competition is double. It is 
drawing out of the country its 
stock of raw materials, hides 
and skins, causing the prices of 
what arc left to rise very high. 
It is also supplying the markets 
with manufactured articles at 
;uch a moderate cost that the 
prices of the indigenous manu- 
‘actures must be lowered and 
their outturn reduced, if the 
industry has still to be carried on 
by the natives.” 

LIST OF TANNERIES IN 
BENGAL 

The principal cen^tres of the 
ndustry are Calcutta and its 
Suburbs, Patna, Dinapur, Dar- 
Dhanga, Dacca, Cuttack, Monghyr 
ind Hazaribagh. There are no 
annafries in the Districts, In 
Calcutta and its vicinity, there 
ire 17 tanneries, of which 7 are 
)wi^ed and managed by Europeans 
10 ^y Indians. 


1. Monteith & Co., (Tannery 
at Ballygunge.) 

2. Cuthb^rtspn and Harper. 

3. Morrison, Cottle & Co. 

4. C. Galstaun and Son. 

5. Watts & 'Co. 

6. G. Wense & Co., (Bentink 
Street). 

7. Chowson Chinaman’s 
Tannery in Entally. 

8. The Calcutta Tannery in 
Beniapukur. 

9. The Bengal Tannery in 
Beniapukur. 

10. Satcory Sircars Tannery 
in Beniapukur. 

IT, Mokim Sircar’s Tannery 
in Beniapukur. 

12. Munshi Jonabali’s Tannery 
in Beniapukur. 

13. Kurraya Tannery in 
Beniapukur. 

14. Mohamed Ishaq’s Tannery 
in Beniapukur. 

15. John Teil Si Co.’s, Tannery 
in Watgunge, established in 1769 
— the oldest Tannery in Bengal, 
if not in India. 

16. Tangra 'I'annery — agents 
jardine Skinner & Co. 

17. J. H. H. Pereira & Co., 
Entally. 
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TANNING INGREDIENTS 

Besides lime, black salt, the 
followrng iTjate*rla>ls of Ju.i^Je 
produce are nfoi^tly in use : — 

{a) Harra or Jdoritaki (myra- 
bollam). 

(h) Babul (Acacia Arabica). 

• (c) Amla or Amloki (Phyllan- 
thus pmbleca). 

(d) ^akhna and Garan. 

(e) Majnua, Arjun, Bahcra. 

(/i Gab. 

W ) 

(h) Jamur, 

The tanning materials are 
furnished by the barks, roots and 
lepves — the greater part of which 
being M^aste products are available 
in plenty in the country with 
nominal or no cost and a good 
trade can be carried on with 
almost no capital. 

SUGGESHONS FOR TWE 
REVIVAL OF TtlE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr. Chandra makes the follow- 
ing observations : — 

‘The last 50 years has been a 
recor of the continuous decline 
of the industry, and it will not be 
long before the manufacture of 
boots and shoes from native-made 
leather will cease. 

The rjvival^of the industry 
de^lsnds upon a nutnber of circum- 


stances of which the following 
appear to be the principal : — 

(1) Better raw materials which 
means better breeds of cattle. 

(2) Discouraging the exporta- 
tion of the raw materials from 
the land. 

(3) Production of superior 
quality of leather. 

(4) Cheapening the cost of 
tanning and economising the time 
spent on it. 

{5) Manufacture of superior 
articles of leather. 

The last three conditions pre- 
sup}>OvSe the establishment of a 
numb'T of tanneries all over the 
country to be managed by experts, 
who have received a thorough 
technical training in the most up- 
to-date methods, whether in the 
country or abroad.’ 

Mr. Chandra concludes with 
the following remarks : --“The ex- 
portation of raw hides and skins 
will in course of time, die a natu- 
ral death as the establishment of 
tanneries will create a demand 
fqr raw materials. But the future 
of * the industry is not confined to 
production of superior leather and 
leather articles. The industry 
is susceptible of expansion by the 
inclusion of raw materials of 
which no use is made at present. 
Little use is nfade at present of 
pig skins and the skins of gi^ana. 
No use is made of the hides of 
horses and asses. The use of the 
hide 5 of crocodiles and alligators 
and the furs of wild animailsis 
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unknown. Some use can no doubt 
be qiade of dog skins of certain 
kinds. Fancy articles mgy be pre- 
pared from the skins of snakes 
and frogs (vide article on Frog- 
trade before). 

Thus, materials are available 
of which no use is made at pre- 
sent but which can be turned into 
marketable products. 

From the fact that there are 
good tanneries in Calcutta, Cawn- 
pur and Agra, it does not follow 
that if tanneries could yield a 
good profit in Bengal, they would 
have been opened by this time. 
The question is not one cf profit 
at all but of knowledge in up-to- 
date methods of tanning and 
working in leather, and of capital, 
two factors essential to the estab- 
lishment of tanneries. 

Capital, it is believed, will not 
be wanting when expert know- 
ledge is available. 

The circumstances which regu- 
late profits are apparently, in 
favour of, and not against, the 
establishment of tanneries in tbe 
interior of Bengal and may be 
summed up as follows : — 

1. Small supervisioiial cost. 

2 . Cheap cost of labovir. 

3* Cheap cost of materials. 

4* Cheap ground-rent of factory. 


THE CHROME LEATHER 


The characterlstl^csjof the Chrome 
leather, i.e, leather prepared under 
the latest process of manufactur- 
ing leather, called the ‘chrome 
prbeess’ are thus described by 
Mr. C. T. Davis in his “Manu- 
facture of Leather.’’ — 

“Chrome leather has special 
and peculiar qualities which 
distinguish it from all other kinds 
of leather and their special 
features, cause it to be a superior 
fabric for all purposes for which 
leather is used. 

All kinds of leather produced 
with tant^in absorb water readily, 
like a sponge, while chrome 
leather does not absorb water, 
but resists it, or sheds it, like the 
feathers of a duck. Again, water 
and air arc the agencies in nature 
which promote decomposition and 
decay ; and as tannin and hide 
substance are both organic materi- 
als, and when combined, as in 
the case in bark-tanned leather, 
and subjected to the process of 
wetting and drying, such leather 
will eventually but surely deteri- 
orate and become rotten, c/irome 
leather, on the other hand, being 
a combination of an iriorganic 
material with the hide substance 
and subjected to the same process 
of wetting and drying, s|iews no 
effect whatever, 
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Moreover, chrome leather is of 
much lighter weight than bark- 
leather, and this is a decided ad- 
vantage- for almost all purposes 
for which leather fs ilsed.’^ 

Mr. Talati, a Parsi gentleman, 
proprietor of the Minocher Lea- 
ther Works in Bombay, learnt 
the process in America som« 
years ago, and, on his return to 
India, hiade experiments in it in 
his factory and found it suitable 
to this coupntry. The old process 
of bark-tanning takes a month 
at least to tan a goat-skin, 
whereas the chrome process re- 
quires only a day. Cow-hide, 
calf-skins and sheep- -kins can all 
be ch’-omed like goat-skins. 
The process has also been in- 
troduced into the Madras 
tanneries, and a great future is 
expected of it. Professor Chatter- 
ton, of the Madras Government 
School of Art, considers chrome 
leather, as the most suitably for 
water-buckets and water-bags. 
As to profit, Mr. Taiati is of 
opinion that it will be mainly 
regulated by the following cir- 
cumstances : — 

1. Price of faw niaterials, 

2. Rent of factory ; 

3. Vfages of workmen ; 

4. Supervision of the proprietor ; 

5. Nearness of port ; and 

6. Honesty of the workmen. 
The process in his opinion may 
be learnt in two to six months 
ageordin^ to the intelligence and 
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application of the learner. It is 
clear, this process has a great 
future in this country, and the 
sooner it is introduced the better. 
The establishment of ‘good tan- 
neries will take time, but in the 
meanwhile, the existing native 
tanneries in the Suburbs of Cal- 
cutta may well start the work of 
manufacturing chrome leather. 
Time is valuable and competition 
is keen in every business, and 
unless prompt action is taken, 
very little fruit can be expected. 

THE MADRAS SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND CHROME 
TANNING TRAINING 

Mr. Alfred Chatterton — the 
officer in charge, answers as follows, 
certain inquiries made to him : — 

(1) A thorough training in the 
tannery here, will require from 3 
to 6 months depending upon the 
student’s aptitude for the work 
and his previous knowledge of the 
tantiing business. 

(2) There is no boarding house 
attached to the School of Arts. 

(3) A Bengali’s monthly ex- 
penses in Madras will be between 
Rs. 30 and 35 a month. 

(4) A special knowledge of 

Mathematics is necessary, but a 
knowledge Chemistry is dfesir- 
able. • 

(5) There are no rules regardin|f 
the admission of students into 
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the Chrome Tanning Depart- the Board’s Resolution, “disclosed 
ment of the School of Arts. the possibility of an entirely new 


Students can join at any time 
and have to comply with the 
regulations in force. 


REPORT OF WORKING OF 
THE MADRAS SCHOOL 

From the report submitted to 
Government by Mr. A. Chatter- 
ton, Superintendent of the School 
of Arts, Madras, on the working 
of the School’s Chrome Tanning 
Department, during the year end- 
ing the 31st March 1906, it 
appears that the average output 
rose from Rs. 400 a month in 
1904-05 to nearly Rs. 2,500 a 
month in the following year; 
aud Mr. Chatterton adds, it is 
likely to go on increasing at the 
same rate. The operations, as 
admitted by the Board, have 
provided a useful industrial object 
lesson in so far as they have 
proved that excellent chrome 
leather can be manufactured in 
this country, and that such leather 
is well adapted fo^ various arti- 
cles commonly used by the people. 
A little more advertisement ap- 
pears to be wanted. As regards 
the future of his Department Mr. 
Chatterton says — **a^ great deal 
remains to be done before we 
can safely withdraw from this 
^terpri^e,” which has, to 9uote 


industry, which if properly de- 
veloped may change the face of 
the leather trade of- the country, 
provided the afleged superiority 
of chrome-tanning is established 
to the satisfaction of the public 
and that this industry can be 
demonstrated to be commercially 
profitable.” 

BOOK ON TANNING 

The best book on tanning, 
according to Mr. Chatterton is 
“The principles of Leather manu- 
facture by H. R. Proctor.” 

Mr. CHATTERTON’S CIRCU- 
LAR ON THE CROME LEA- 
THER INDUSTRY. 

The following Circular on the 
above industry has been addressed 
by Mr. A. Chatterton to the 
Members of the District Agri- 
cultural Associations throughout 
the Madras Presidency, (1906). 
For the last two years, the manu- 
facture of chrome leather has 
been carried on as an 'experi- 
mental industry in the School 
of Arts, Madras. At the begin- 
ning, the work was purely 
experimental, but now it has 
reached the commercial stage 
and our cherts arc main»y directed 
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to the development of the market 
for a product which has been 
proved admirably suited to the 
requirements of ^tbp natives of 
this country. \l/ew have completely 
demonstrated : — ^ 

1. That chrome leather can be 
manufactured in India without 
ar\y difficulty. 

2. That the leather so manu- 
factured^ is vastly superior to 
leather manufactured by any of 
the vegetable tanning processes. 

3. That the cost of conversion 
of hides and skins into chrome- 
tanned leather is not greater than 
when the bark-tanned process is 
employed. , 

4. That for agricultural purposes 
and especially ior kavalais^ chrome- 
tanned leather is much more 
durable than bark-tanned leather. 

The tanning trade in the Madras 
Presidency is the most imp.jrtant 
of all rjative industries. The export 
trade alone amounts to nearly 3 
crores of rupess a year, and it i 
probable that the value of the 
leather consumed in the country, 
is at least as great. The ch’ef 
item in the cpst of producing a 
piece of finished leather is he 
value of the raw material, and it 
is probably within the mark to 
estimate the value of the hides 
and skins, in this Presidency at 
something over 4 crores of rupees 
annually. The Provincial land 
revenue (jf the fvhole Presidency 
is 'only 2^ crores of rupees ; so that 


this one product alone, being ^6 
per cent greater, is worthy# of 
at least as much care and attention , 
as has of recent years, been given 
to the incidence of the land tax. 

The universal employment of 
chrome leather in place of that 
now made in this Presidency by 
the old tanning processes would 
lead to enormous reduction in the 
quantity of raw material required 
to satisfy the wants of the Presi- 
dency. The experience of the last 
two years shows that chrome 
leather is much more durable than 
bark-t?nned leather, and that it 
may be used with advantage, not 
only for kavalais but for sandals, 
boots and shoes, harness, etc., and 
the raw material which can thus be 
saved is available for export 
to foreign markets where there is 
an ever-increasing demand. From 
an economic point of view, the 
vhrome leather industry is 
extremely important to India, be- 
cause it will enable supplies of raw 
material for export to be enor- 
mously increased. 

It seems, therefore, that the 
District Agricultural Associations 
may with ^eat advantage to 
themselves, take an active interest 
in the introduction of the use of 
chrome leather^ throughout the 
country. The difficulty of intro- 
ducing a new product into India 
is well-known and the district 
Agricultural Associations may 
render useful help by bringing to 
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the notice of the ryots the valu- 
abfe properties of this new 
material. This, the members, can 
individually, do b}^ purchasing 
chrome-tanned leather manufac- 
tured in Madras, and using it on 
every available opportunity in- 
stead of the Inferior local product 
to which they have hitherto been 
accustomed. Fiut better still, the 
Associations can do more useful 
work by setting up experimental 
installations to which ryots and 
skin dealers can bring their raw 
materials and have them con- 
verted into chrome leather for 
such sum as will cover the work- 
ing expenses. Leather manufac- 
tured at the School of Arts or at 
any of the tanneries in Madras, 
costs more than it need to in the 
Mofussil, and moreove/, the pur- 
chase of a chrome leather kavalai 
by a ryot involves a much bigger 
monetary transaction than he is 
accustomed to, and there is but 
little doubt, that he would much 
more readily send the hides - of 
his dead cattle to be made into 
chrome leather if he could do so 
by simply paying the tanning 
charges. * 

For the establishment of Dis- 
trict Chrome Tanneries, a capital 
outlay of about its. i,ooo would 
sufhee, provided ther^ are already 
in exi(Stence, buildings in which 
to carry on the work and lime 
pits in which to get the unhair- 
i^done. There are a consi4er- 
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able number of students with a 
fair practical knowledge of 
chrome-tanning available in the 
School of Artf, Madras, and there 
will probably be<. rr3 difficulty in 
getting them to take charge of 
these District Tanneries, if they 
are paid Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 a month. 
The manufacture of chrome 
leather for agricultural purposes 
is an extremely simple business, 
and one which can be learnt in 
a comparatively short time as it 
is quite unnecessary that at the 
outset any attempt should be 
made to produce a material better 
than what is really necessary for 
the requirements of tf^c ryot. If 
the District Associations are pre- 
pared to take the matter up, I 
shall be pleased to assist them in 
every possible way and to guaran- 
tee that on the manufacturing 
side at least there will be no 
chance of failure. , 

THE BENGAL DYERS & 
SKINNERS CO. 

It is reported, that a company 
of the above name has been started 
at Bansra in the Burdwan I^ivision 
for tanning hides with extracts 
of Myraholam. Our enterprise 
ought to be more in evidence in 
this direction. 
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A BRAHMTN TANNER IN 
DECCAN 

In the fiec^can an educated 
Brahmin youth of the name of 
Rajaram son of a wealthy gentle- 
man is reported to have got over 
.traditional caste prejudices hnd 
started a leather factory. He 
travelled all over India and saw 
for himself the working of various 
tanneries. The practical experience 
thus gained is sure to stand him 
in good stead in his admirable 
venture. This is, as it should be, 
and we commend his example to 
our bretjiern on this slue of the 
country. 

TANNIN-YIELDING PLANTS 
IN INDIA 


Among Indian tannin-yielding 
plants under investigation, official- 
ly both in this country by the 
Economic Products Department 
and at Home by the Imperial 
Institute in London are the follow- 
ing : — Cassia auriculata~\ report 
on the tannin value of the barks 
sen^ home is under preparation 
by the Imperial Institute. CasaU 
ptnia cqriaia, — The official enquiry 
as to the possibility of making use 
of this plant in India is being still 
prosecjited. ^Casalpinia dtgyna — 
The results gf experiments by a 
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large Cawanpore firm to ascertain 
the value of the pods for tanning, 
have so- far been disappointing 
and at variance , with results 
obtained in Europe ; further ex- 
periments are, however, to be 
undertaken. Xylia dolabiformis — 
The questions of the possibility 
of making extract of Xylia wood 
commercially is under examina- 
tion out here. 

SOAP-MAKING IN INDIA 

“h is my humble opinion that 
Indians should pay much more 
attention to industrial arts than 
to politics. So I learnt the art of 
Soap-making. I have obtained a 
gold medal in the recent Indus- 
trial Exhibition held at Amraoti 
(Berar) in April, 1906. As our 
countrymen are backward in such 
arts I have resolved to open a 
soap class at Satara on the 25th 
ol July, 1906. I shall teach the 
practical side of soap-making 
giving also some theoretical infor- 
mation. Any native of India, 
Burma, or Ceylon will get ad- 
mission without distinction of 
caste. Soap-making is a lucrative 
business. A capital of 5,000 rupees 
will pay about Rs. 200 as net 
monthly profit. Rs. 1,500 will pay 
about 5c* rupees per month.” 

S. Gokhale, 
Medical Practitioner and 
Soap^maker^ ^twra. 
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ESTIMATE FOR STARTING SOAP FACTORY ON A 
MODERATE SCALE 

Office Staff ^ 

Superintendent, Say (^, Rs. 125 per month , r ' Rs. As. P. 


I Head Clerk 

,, 

>» »» 3 ® 

» ♦» 

I Asst. Do. 

»» 

» ,, 20 

f * 

I Sarkar 

»» 

»» »» 15 

»♦ »♦ 

I Peon 

u 

„ „ 8 

♦» ♦♦ 

1 Servant 


,, „ 6-8 

»> »» 



Factory 

Staff 

1 Soap boiler 

@ Rs. 

20 per month 


4 Coolies 

»♦ >» 

32 .. 



2 Mistris ,, „ 20 „ 

I Durwan „ „ 8 ,, 


— = 80 b o 

Tear and wear @ 6 f on Rs. 5,000 


(vide below money blocked up 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

, 


in machinery, &c.) 

25 

0 

0 per 

month 


Repair @ 3”/' on Rs. 5,000 

12 

8 

0 »» 

»» 


Tax, &c.... 

10 

0 

0 „ 

»> 


Stationery 

10 

0 

0 M 



House rent 

50 

0 

0 „ 

»> 


Advertisement 

158 

0 

0 „ 

»» 


Interest of Rs. 2,500 (vide below) 






@12'/“ 

25 

o' 

0 „ 

»> 


Extra margin 

25 

0 

0 M 

n 



— 


— 

= 315 

8 0 

Monthly Establishment 




600 

0 0 

Yearly ... 


... 


7,200 

0 0 


COST OF MACHINERY AND PLANTS 
Rough Estimate 


Machinery : — 

I Plodder 
I Mill 

t Cutting Machine 
^ I Stripping Machine 
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Rs. 

As. 

P. 

I Oil Engine 4 H. P. 

1,800 

0 

0 

I Cardboard Cutting Machine ... 

100 

0 

0 

7 Soap moulds @ Rs. 30 = 

210 

0 

0 

Block : — 

4 Coppers 

200 

0 

0 

I Tank 

.20 

0 

0 

2 I. Drums 

20 

0 

0 

•4 Buckles 

3 

0 

0 

4 W* boxes (flat) 

8 

0 

0 

3 W. t>oxes (big-square) 

30 

0 

0 

4 Small Tables 

25 

0 

0 

I Counter 

15 

0 

0 

2 Almirahs 

25 

0 

0 

2 Racks 

30 

0 

0 

8 W. box-Frames 

4 

0 

0 

20 B. Trays 

TO 

0 

0 

Office Furniture 

100 

0 

0 

Cost of Setting up the Machinery 

150 

0 

0 

Godown 

500 

0 

0 

Margin 

250 

0 

0 

Capital 

10,000 

0 

0 

Loan 

2500 

0 

0 


12,500 

0 

0 


- Rs. 3,610 o o 


Rs. 


390 


Rs. 1,000 
Rs. 


5,000 


Block Rs. 5,000 


’Working Capital Rs. 7,500 


•AN ESTIMATE OF LOSS AND. PROFIT 


(For secrecy^ code words are used everywhere) 

Formula 
Curd J^o. I. • 

For Rosena Soap, better in quality than the Otto, MaKaraja of 
the Bengal Soap Factory, which is selling @ 1-8-0 per box of 3 
, tablet^ and t 2 \f con^mis^ion allowed. 
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lbs. Rs. 

As. 

P. 


Rs. 

As. 

P. 


Allabu 

50 (a> 0 

4 

6 

= 

14 

I 

0 


Agabu 

175 @ 0 

2 

9 

= 

30 

i 

3 


Acabu 

50 @ 0 

3 

0 

= 

9 

6 

0 


Olibu 

' 25 (n' 0 

10 

0 


15 

TO 

0 



300 lbs. of curd soap. 






Tbs. Rs. 

As. 

P. 






Assoddi 

75 @ 0 

I 

9 

= 

8 

3 



Ashio 

50 ^ 0 

0 

9 


2 

5 


This will be 

Stumi 4 

mds. (g) 0 

6 

0 

— 

I 

8 


Evaporated. 

Muiyu 1000 gallons 




0 

8 

0 ] 


* 





81 

IT 

0 



No, I. curd soap 300 TJ)s. about 4 As. 6 P. per lb. 


ROSENA SOAP 


To be prepared by No. i curd Soap formula of which is 


given above. 






Tl>s. Rs. As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

No. I Curd Soap 84 0 

4 

6 = 

23 

10 

0 

Akko 8 @0 

I 

3 = 

0 

10 

0 

Ekko 4 @ 0 

I 

6 = 

0 

6 

0 

Kekko 4 @ 0 

0 

6 = 

0 

2 

0 

Uggly 4 @ 0 

10 

0 = 

2 

8 

0 

Esona i @ 0 

8 

0 = 

0 

8 

0 

•Enoy @ 40 

0 

0 = 

50 

0 

0 

Mizpa 5 @ 0 

I 

0 = 

0 

5 

0 

III} lbs. 



78 

I 

0 

= 183 boxes of 3 cakes each weighing 




8 tolas 



78 

I 

0 

Cost of 183 boxes @ 6-4 



II 

7 

0 

Cost of 183 labels @ 9p. ) 

of packing @ 3pr \ 



II 

7 

0 


.‘C 


already 



Kerosine 

Reserve for sinking Fund 

183 boxes#coA pl’ice Rs. 

Keep aside 3\)oxes for sample 

% 

180 boxe‘i or 15 dozens 

Whole sale price of 15 dozens @ 
IT o o 
Cost price 

Profit Rs. 


Rs. As, P. 

200 

500 

107 15 o * 


Rs. 107 15 o 


165 o o 

107 15 o 

57 I o 52V percent'. 


YEARLY OTTT TURN 
For the first year 
100 lbs. daily. 

ROSEN A SOAP. 


Til one day 
In one nionlh 

In Ibne year 


I 5 do/ons 

3^ 

450 dozens 
12 


165 o 
30 


o Rs, 107 15 

30 


Rs 4950-0 
12 


Rs. ,^238-2 
12 


5400 dozens •Rs. 59400 

* 270J dozens R«. 29700 
ICstablishmeni u\ R'n. 600 p, 1 month 


Rs. 57 
30 


Rs. 38S57-8 
f: 1942S-12 


Net Piofit 
Reserve Fund 


30 


Rs 171 [-14 
12 

Rs 20542-8 
Rs. 10271-4 
7200 

Rs. 3071 4 o 

Rs. 3071 4 o 

,, 900 o o 


Rs. 150 
12 

Rs. i 8 oo-< 
Rs. 900 . 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN . . , , . , . . , , 

considerable, ancient, and finished 

industry of this country. Unglazed 

After agriculture and weaving, pottery can be traced from a 

pottery appears to be the most period even earlier than the 

4 " — 

* The capacity of the machineiY would ‘be to turn out 4 to 500 lbs, of soap daily i.e, 6d to 7 $ 
dozens daily. usiestimate 50 lbs. daily for the 1st year. If soaps or evens Rs. ao.ooo* h* 
sold a featt in tnat case also there will not be any loss. The formula of l kind of ist clasft soap 
s given. Ther/ will be different kinds of soaps, and no soap will yield less than 7, profit, 
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migration of the Aryans. Some 
of its most perfected specimens 
are to be found depicted in many 
of the Hindu and Buddhistic 
sculptures of the pre-Christian era. 
As to glazed pottery, doubts have 
been freely expressed about its 
indigenous origin. But the glazed 
tiles that have been found in the 
ruins of Gaur, the ancient capital 
of Bengal, and the glittering gilt 
tiles that covered the roof of the 
palace at Tughlakabad (Delhi), 
distinctly prove their Indian 
finish. There can, however, be 
no room for doubt that, the art of 
glazing earthenware in India 
received a great Impetus from her 
early Mahomedan conquerors. 
Some of the best glazed Indian 
pottery are now made at Kurrachi 
ahd. Hyderabad, in Rajputana 
and at Bulandshahr, Peshawar, 
Rampore, Lahore, Multan, Delhi, 
Dinapore, Chunar, Benares, 
Azimgarh, Bombay, Vellore, and 
Madura, and the best clay figures 
at Krishnagar in Bengal and at 
Luoknow and Poona. 

But the palm in potter)^ must 
'be yielded to China for its 
porcelain and to Greece for its 
ornamentation.' The absolute 
scarcity of any kaolin in India is 
responsible for the absence of 
porcelain manufacture in this 
country. 


No statistics approaching any 
degree of completeness are obtain- 
able to show the extent of the 
undoubtedly great industrial value 
of the clays in India. They in- 
clude the common clays used all 
over the countr}^ for the manu- 
facture of bricks, tiles and the 
cheaper forms of pottery ; finer 
varieties used for glazed potter}'', 
which in places has obtained a 
reputation for artistic merit ; fire- 
clays raised in considerable quan- 
tities on some of the Gondwana 
coal-fields; and fuller’s earth, 
which is mined in the Central 
Provinces and in Rajputana. 

, The imports of materials com- 
ing under this head show that 
there is room for the development 
of the raw materials which are 
suitable for the manufacture of 
articles required in a modern civi- 
lized community. In 1903, the 
value of earthenware and porce- 
.laln imported, amounted to 
£ 187,390 ; of earthenware piping, 
£ 6,659 i of clay, £ 6,186; and of 
bricks and tiles, £ 38,618. (Holland 
— Mineral Production of India). 

KAOLIN (CHINA CLAY) Iisi 
BENGAL 

It is reported that large quan- 
tities of kaolin (China ^l^y) jhav^ 
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been found In Mandalghat in the 
estate of the Maharajah of Casslm- 
bazar and that the Maharajah is 
trying ^to utilise them in the 
manufacture t>f \ii|^-class pottery 
and porcelain. The discovery of 
kaolin in India must tend to 
create the porcelain industry in 
this countrv. * 

ft 

An^erican Cement. — An inter* 
Gating announcement is made to 
the effect that the United States 
Steel Corporation is perfecting 
plans to Ndominate the cement 
industry of the country. They 
have already incorporated the 
Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany, with a nominal capital of 
$ 1,00,000, which will take over 
on October ist, the plants and 
business of the cement department 
of the Illinois Steel Company, 
and later, it is proposed to erect 
a $ 3,000,000 plant in the vicinity 
of PiWsburg, which will increase 
the output by some 150 per cent. 
When these plants, which will 
be paid for out of an appro- 
priation made by the management 
of the Steel Trust last sprmg, are 
completed, the yearly output will 
amount to about 6 , 000, coo barrels, 
or iO|per cent, more than the 
entire output of all the other 
plants .in the country. It is 
claimed that the cement business 
will be a very profitable one -for 
the Steel Trust, with its splendid 
facilities/ to in, and i$ one 


that will enable it to make use 
of its slag, which up to the pre- 
sent time has been practically 
valueless, 

FAMOUS KRISHNAGHUR 
(BENGAL) CLAY-MODELS — 

A DYING ART 

The clay-modelling handiwork 
of the Krishnaghur (Nadia) potters, 
has always been an object of 
wonder and admiration. But as 
is the case with all fine arts of 
the country, it has fallen into a 
neglected and moribund condi* 
tion. It will be nothing short of 
a national calamity if such an 
ancient and high class art is to 
die out before our eyes for want 
of support and encouragement. 
Even at the present day, there 
are one or two artists who can 
prepare lifelike images of any one 
in a few minute’s sitting. If it 
could be possible to give to the 
innate talent of these men the 
pojish of foreign culture of a high 
order, say, in Italy or France, 
what great possibilities would 
not be opened up before the 
country ? 

* 

Images of our Hindu deities or 
representations of Indian life and 
scenery are made much of in 
Europe and America, If these 
could be done in the* Nadij 
potters’ best style and systemati 
cally shipped to the principa 
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marts in Europe and America, 
a brisk business would be a going 
which would not only pay its way 
but contribute somewhat to the 
revival of this once famous 
industry. 


GLASS-MAKING MATERIALS 
IN INDIA 


The common, impure sands of 
the rivers and the efflorescent 
alkali salts, so common in many 
parts of India, are used in various 
places for the manufacture of the 
inferior varieties of glass used for 
bangles ; but attempts to make 
the better kinds of glass on a 
large scale, have hitherto failed 
in India. 

The chief difficulty in the way 
of manufacturing the better grades 
of glass in India, is the absence 
of known deposits of quartz-sand 
of the . requisite purity and of 
suitable texture. For the finer 
qualities of ^lass, the sand which 
is, of course, the chief natural 
substance used, should be rather 
fine and uniform in grain, angular 
rather than rounded, and perfectly 
white. For the cofnmoner kinds 
of glass, in which colour is of no 


importance, a considerable quan- 
tity of impurity can be tolerated 
and allowed for in making up the 
melting charge: Thev^ well-known 
Fontainebleau sand of France, 
used largely fdr glass-making, 
will yield as much as 99 per cent, 
of silica, with 0*50 per cent, of 
alumina and a trace of iron oxide ; 
but good window glass can be 
made from sand, containing iron 
oxide up to *02 per cent.,''without 
the use of the corrective man- 
ganese oxide. 

To what extent a glass-making 
industry would find a market in 
India, may be judged by the fact, 
that during the past six years the 
annual import of glass and 
glassware have gradually risen 
in value from £441,529 in 1898-99 
to £661,377 in 1903-04 


MR. WAGLE’S PROPOSED 
GLASS FACTORY 

It is understood that Mr. Wagle 
has decided to open his proposed 
glass factory in Bengal. T^,e site 
is likely to be either Barakar or 
Giridih. 
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COTTON CROWING IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Sir Alfred Jf)nes performed the 
opening ceremony in connection 
with the Liverpool Colonial Pro- 
.ducts Exhibition in St, George’s 
HalJ on F'eb, 5, 1906. The ex- 
hibition is proving a great success, 
and Sir* Alfred expressed the hope 
that -k permanent exhibition would 
be established in Liverpool and so 
afford tliem constant opportunities 
of seeing what the colonies can 
produce. British people, when they 
knew w^iat the Colonies could do 
would give them a preference over 
the foreigt>er. There was no rea- 
son V'^hy we should not get every- 
thing we required from the colonies 
wiiich should be brought into a 
respectable kind of pcutnership 
with us. Referring to the efforts 
of the British Cotton-Growing As- 
sociation, he said that unless 
Lancashire looked after cotton- 
gt owing in the empire, they could 
depend upon it that she v'ould 
find herselfi short of the supply 
she wanted, because Ameri .a, in 
justice to herself was bound to 
provide herself first. The work 
of the Association had stimulated 
a zeal for- cotton growing not only 
with the empire, but all over fhe 
world, and he felt sure that in a 
few years' |ime they would be 


getting ten times the quantity 
they were receiving to-day. Mr. J. 
G. Newton, chairman of the British 
Cotton-Growing Association, and 
Mr. J. II. Hutton, vice-chairman, 
also spoke, the latter gentleman 
remaiking that they were deter- 
mined to get every ounce of cotton 
that Lancashire required grown, if 
possible in tlie British Empire, 
ft rested with the people of Man- 
chester, Oldham, and Liverpool to 
say whether that cotton should be 
grown in the Colonies or not. 
They had proved that cotton could 
be grown in the Colories audit 
was now merely a question of 
money. Both Liverpool and Man- 
ciiester were dependent on the 
cotton "rade, and Liverpool must 
do more than she had done in 
finding the capital necessary to 
•{promote the work of the British 
Cotton- Glowing Association. 

Tlie reports of the British Cotton- 
Growing Association to extend the 
cultivation* of cotton in various 
parts of the Empire have not been 
attc'.ded with uniform success. 
In the Niger region the plant 
flourishes,, but in an adjacent part 
of West Africa climatic conditions 
seem to be rather against it, and 
the people will not undertaku tht 
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cultivation. It is now recognised 
that the growiiig of cotton in the 
Gamb’ia territories on a scale suit- 
able for export cannot pay at the 
present prices/ and it is clear that 
the Industry is at an end. The 
people prefer to cultivate ground- 
nuts which give them a much 
better return for their labour. 


GOVERNMENT RESOLUTION 
ON COTTON GROWING 
IN INDIA. 

The following despatch to the 
Secretary of State for India, dated 
Calcutta, 3is^' August, 1905, is 
published : — 

Sir, — During the visit of Lord 
Curzon to England, a memorial 
was presented to him by the British 
Cotton Growing Association, which 
on his return was taken into con- 
sideration by our Government. In 
view of the important proposals 
made by the Association for the 
extension and improvement of 
cotton cultivation in India, the 
memorial was referred by us to thb 
Board of Agriculture so that we 
might obtain the benefit of the 
united advice and assistance of the 
representatives of all the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture ; and 
we now have the honour to for- 
ward a copy of the. enclosed corres- 
pondence upon a consideration of 
which we desire to make the fol- 
lowing recommendations for your * 


2. You have been kept informed 
from time to time of the action 
taken in this ’country with the 
object of improving the cultivation 
of cotton, and thre appendix to the 
Board's letter gives k ^lear account 
of the measures now in progress 
in each province of India. We 
have carefully considered how these 
measures may be extended in the' 
directions recommended by < the 
British Cotton Growing As^socia- 
tion. We agree with the,'. Board 
of Agriculture that whilst it is 
inexpedient to create a separate 
Cotton Department distinct ’from 
the Department of Agriculture the 
number of experts in all provincial 
departments should be strengthen- 
ed, so that a competent scientific 
staff may be employed not only 
for the improvement of cotton but 
for the investigation of the many 
other agricultural problems of 
India. More specific recommenda- 
tions for the appointment of a^ddi- 
tional experts will be made after 
consideration of the detailed pro- 
posals of Local Governments upon 
the schemes for the expansion of 
the Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture which havb’ been fram- 
ed in consequence of the sanction 
given in your telegram, date^' the 
loth February, 1905, to an in- 
creased annual expenditure of 
twenty lakhs upon agricultural 
development. The problem of the 
improvement of cotton has not 
been neglected by the smhll staff. 
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available in the past, and it will 
receive still greater attention from 
the increased staff that we propose 
to employ in the future, 

3. •It is im^pojtant that there 
. should be\a^ Cotton Specialist, 
whose services^ will be wholly de- 
voted to cotton questions and who 
will continually visit eacli province, 
*co-ordinate the cotton experiments 
in progress under the control of 
the Provincial staff, and assist them 
with hihi advice and guidance based 
upon his larger experience and 
knowled^ of the results of similar 
experiments in other puts. We 
do not consider that this duty, 
in addition to the many other 
duties o 4 the app^jintment, can be 
perfor^ned by the Assistant Inspec- 
tor-General of Agriculture recently 
selected by you, who we under- 
stand has no special knowledge of 
cotton cultivation. We therefore 
ask for your sanction to the creation 
of a« appointment of a Cotton Ex- 
pert -.1-, the staff of ^the Im])erial 
Departmejit of Agriculture. The' 
qualifications required for the post 
include a sound education in scien- 
tific agriculture combine^ with a 
knowledge of the methods of cotton 
cultivation practised in Ainciicaor 
(preferably both) together 
with %in acquaintance with the re- 
cent . vyork of the Agricultural 
Departments of those countries. 
Special importance is attached to 
a knowledge of scientific agricul- 
ture^ that |the officer may not 


only have an expert l^nowlege 
of the different systems of culti- 
vating cotton, but* may be able to 
adopt the principles under-lying 
them to the locals conditions of 
India. If it is found impossible 
to secure a candidate with these 
qualifications, we suggest that an 
expert agriculturist should be 
selected, and should be required 
before coming to India to visit 
America and Egypt in order to 
acquire the special knowledge 
mentioned above. We leave it to 
you to fix a salary sufficient to 
secure the services of a thoroughly 
com;)etent expert. His appoint* 
ment sliould be on three years* 
probation in the first instance. 

4. With regard to the impp^^ 
taut matter of seed selection 
distribution you will observe 
the Board of Agriculture suggested, 
with considerable hesitation, the 
possibility of establishing three 
large Cotton Seed Farms. The 
Eocal Government^ who were con- 
sulted by us upon this suggestion, 
ijjianimously recommend that this 
poposal should be deferred, because 
the stage has not yet arrive^d when 
any improved variety can confi- 
dently be recommended for general 
cultivation, and that the growing 
of selected varieties for seed should 
first be conducted on a smaller 
scale, until more experience is 
gained of cotton experimental' 
work so as to avoid the risk of 
failure* They propose to provide 
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(government Experimental Farms 
in all the important cotton tracts 
and to add to each a substantial 
area, which will be devoted to the 
production of elected seed. We 
have approved of these proposals, 
which will do much to secure a 
supply of good seed for distribution 
to cultivators in conjunction with 
the scheme for the selection of 
seed on a larger scale from cultiva- 
tors’ fields (which was explained 
in the Circular, a copy of wliich 
was forwarded witli our Under- 
secretary’s letter No. 136, dated 
the 22nd September, 1904), and 
other measures now in progress, 
such as the co-operation of some 
ginning factories in the separate 
treatment of the best pickings of 
the best varieties, the encourage- 
ment of private seed farms, and 
the like. 

5. In otlier directions much is 
being done to meet the wisiies of 
the British Cotton Growing Asso 
dation, A botanical survey of the 
varieties of Indian cottons has been 
:dinpleted by Professor G. Av 
3 ammi^ F. L. S., of the Poona 
I^ollege of Science, and the prac- 
:ical testing of varieties js in pro- 
2(ress at all Goverment cotton farms 
n order to decide the most suitable 
variety for gi;^vvth iif each tract. 
Some successful preliminary trials 
>f Egyptian and American exotics 
have been* naade in Sindh and the 
Panjab, and a careful investigation 
tr^ljoltofts is bdng made 


by the Indian Long-stapled Colt- 
on-Growing Syndicate in Bengal 
and at Goverment farms in some 
other provinces. We have recent- ' 
ly issued instriioctions for thb im- 
provement of the foieCasts of the 
cotton crop, a copy of which 
was forwarded with our Despatch 
No. II, dated the 27th April, 1905. 
The Board of Agriculture points ' 
out that improvement in the .me- 
thods of cultivation is largely an 
economic operation dependent 
upon the resources and character 
of the cultivator, and our Ihspector- 
General of Agriculture has initiated 
in all provinces a scheme of ex- 
periments for testing the results of 
the manuring of cotton, not only 
with the natural supplies available 
in the country, but with artificial 
fertilizers. Our existing .system of 
loans to agriculturists which is at 
present under careful investigation 
with a view to its improvement 
gives facilities for affording financial 
assistance to cultivators. 

6. Whilst we do not doubt that 
these measures will lead in time 
to the improvement of Indian 
cotton, we desire to emphasize the 
views expressed by Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson in his speech at the meet- 
ing of the Legislative Council on 
the 29th march last that the ^ pro- 
blem is largely a commercial one, 
that the cultivators will n6t aban- 
don the course, hardy, prolific 
varieties for the fine, delicate varie- 
ties, until they are satfbfWi ibat tte . 
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latter yield the greater and surer 
profit. Our object must be to 
make cotton of any kind, without 
regard to the length of staple, more 
certaiidy paying^cicjp to the L.dian 
.cultivator w*bil^t, we understand 
that one main object of the British 
Cotton growing Association is to 
increase the production of the 
long-stapled varieties suited to Ihe 
needs of Lancashire. These objects 
arc b>^ no means antagonistic, 
as the Association themselves re- 
mark, and as will be seen from 
the abov^ account of our action. 
We are inclined to think that the 
Association can best assist in their 
attainment, so far as India is con- 
cerned, lay aiding m arrangements 
adopted with the view of securing 
that tile Indian cultivator who 
grows a good sample of high qua- 
lity cotton may reckon on getting 
a price for his produce, however 
small in quatitity, better dnan the 
market pi ice for the larger sup- 
plies of poor quality cott'on. If 
the Association desire to give 
financial assistance for the im- 
pioveinent of Indian cotton, the 
most practicable method would 
seem to bq for it to make an 
annual grant, which couhl I e uti- 
lized under our orders, either in 
givirlj^ a subsidy to the cultivator 
for e^ery acre of fine-staple* cotton 
grown by him on the recommen- 
dation of the local Department 
of Agriculture, which would make 
special^^afrangements to help him 


in securing a fair prfee f 6 r his' 
superior cotton, or in compen- 
sating him for any loss incurred 
in the initial stage of such culti- 
vation. If this suggestion meets 
with the approval of the British 
Cotton Growing Association, we 
shall be prepared to give all pos- 
sible assistance to its execution, 

7. In conclusion we beg that 
our acknowledgments may be con- 
veyed to the Association, not only 
for tl'icir offer of financial aid but 
for the valuable advice they have 
placed at our disposal. We trust 
that the steps which we have al- 
read} taken and those which we 
now propose to take will i 
ly result in a marked impr 
both in the quantity and 
of tile cotton produced i 
and will thus not only add 
prosperity of the Indian c 
but benefit the manufactui 
consumers of cotton thro^ 
the woi id. 

The report is signed by all the 
members of the then Executive 
•C^ouncil. 


MR. BRODRICKS APPROVAL, 

Oil the October 1906, Mr. 
Brodrick wrote : — 

“I sanction the proposal that a 
cotton specialist whose services 
will entirely be devoted to cotton 
questions should be added to the 
staff of the Imperial Departindctt 
of Agriculture. 1 shall take 
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to select an' expert having the 
qualifications which you enume- 
rate. , The other measures which 
you are taking or intend to take 
' to improve the quality of Indian 
cottons have my general concurr- 
ence. I shall cause the suggestion 
made in your letter to be commu- 
nicated to the British Cotton- 
growing Association for considera- 
tion and expression of their views.” 

THE ASSOCIATION’S RESPONSE. 

On the 6th December 1906, Mr, 
Hutton wrote to the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for India : — 

pouncil have decided to 
pur suggestion to the 
[ the Association should 
annual grant which would 
5 ed under the orders of 
rnment of India. It has 
cided to place at your 
the sum of ;£'io,ooo to 
be spread over a period of four 
years at the rate of about £ 2,^00 
per annum to be devoted to the 
irnproveraent and extension of 
cotton-growing in India. A-s to 
the exact method in which these 
funds should be spent, the Council 
are prepared, to leave the direc- 
tion entirely in your hands, as they 
feel quite sure that the Govern- 
ment of India will take sufficient 
care to see that the money is not 
wasted* I would, howevei^, request 
that, as far as possible when 
advances a^e made it should be 
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stipulated that the cotton grdwn 
should either be sent to this Asso- 
ciation for sale and that the latter 
after repayment of advances hand 
over the surplus proceeds to the 
planter or that arrap^g^ment should 
be made as far ^s possible for 
money to be advanced on a 
business basis, so that there would 
be some possibility of at any rate 
some portion of it coming back 
again. If this can be done, I 
have no doubt the Council would 
be prepared to re-advance the 
money thus lent for a. further 
period, and I would suggest a 
reasonable rate of interest should 
be charged. I shall be very glad 
to hear of any suggestion that 
the Indian Government may rariake 
as to the best method of utilising 
the above grant, but I wish to 
make it prefectly clear that the 
Council have decided to leave 
you an absolutely free hand in the 
matter, so that no time shcv-dd 
be lost by referring matters back 
to this Association for consulta- 
tion. All that is desired is that 
the Association should receive 
from time to time full particulars 
as to the manner in which the 
money is being spent. ^ 

• THE GOVERNMENT , 
INDIA’S THANKS^ 

The Government of India, in 
their despatch of th^ 8th Harch, 
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iQoS, to the Secretary of State, 
say : — 

We would say that an expres- 
sion of our cordial thanks may be 
conveyed to tl^e |Associatio i for 
their liberal* ^contribution. We 
have noted iheir suggestions 
regarding the manner in which 
they would wish the money to be 
litilised and they will be kept 
infoMTied from time to time of 
its disUribution. When the detailed 
scheme *for tlie purpose which we 
have instructed our Inspector- 
General ^f Agiiculture to elabo- 
rate has been received, we shall 
be in a position to state when the 
money will be required and a 
further t:omn'iunication will then 
be acfdressed to you for the infor- 
mation of the Association. 


THE INDIAN COTTONS. 

Among the many problems 
facii^g the Imperial Agricultural 
Depaitmentof India is the system- 
atic classification of tne numerous 
varieties of each kind of crop raised 
in the soil and the arrangement of 
the vernacular peculiarities met 
with in cWfferent parts of the 
country. When a censu^^ i T the 
various forms of the plant has been 
comlleted, it will be easier to 
dem6n.strate to the cultivator the 
best kirtd to grow, the habits and 
requirements of the plant, and the 
localities in which he may obtain 
the seed. , ’^he improvement of 
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the present staple cf-ops Is much 
to be desired, and although the 
philosophic adage regarding the 
productkui of two blades of grass 
where one grew before may be 
followed where suitable land is 
abundant^ the same object would 
be attained if the grass could be 
made to grow to twice its usual 
height. 

Of the many crops raised in 
Indian soil one of the most com- 
mercially important is that of 
cotton. Endeavours have beeri 
made for many years to improve 
and extend its culture in order to 
secuie tor the Indian product a 
more favourable position 
European market. One 
first difficulties, fiom an | 
tural point of view, is the cj 
that exists regarding the 
forms and vernacular name 
cotton plant, and the relati 
which occur between the memorra 
of the genus Gossypium. Much 
discussion has taken place as to 
the origin of the cultivated plants : 
wjiether they are of Indian origin, 
whether they are hybrids, or 
whether they are developments 
from a protean ancestor dwelling 
originally in Asia, Africa, or 
America. During the last century 
the botany of the cotton plant has 
been described by various experts 
who have , attempted to classify the 
cultivated varieties, but each writer 
has been followed by another, whe 
after much criticism of his prede* 
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cessor’S mistakes has evolved an 
entirely new system of classifica- 
tion,' It is about a hundred years 
since Dr. Roxburgh penned his 
description of ihe cottons of Bengal, 
and from his time to within about 
twenty years ago very few new 
observations were recorded. In 
the Flora of Britisli India four 
species are recognised — Gossypiuin 
stocksii (the indigenous plant of 
Sind), G. herbaceun (the deshi cul- 
tivated cotton^ G. harbadense (the 
American cotton) and G. arboreutn 
(the tree cotton). This arrange- 
ment was not followed by the 
Italian, Dr. Todaro, who advanced 
tltoe theory tiiat the vast majority 
Indian cottons were hybrids 
|anifested a strong tendency 
^rt from their recognised 
:ies. The next writer was 
)rge Watt, who in his Die- 
of Economic Products ’’ 
rizes the results of all 
previous observers and classifies 
them with his usual literary skill. 
In 1895 Professor Middleton' of 
the Agricultural College, Barova, 
published a valuable paper on the 
Indian botanical forms of cotton. 
The descriptions were made from 
living plants which had been cul- 
tivated for four years under his 
supervision in the ^college farm. 
These were classified according to 
the districts in which they grew, 
and he refers them to what in 
his opinion at tlie time were the 
pfent^( 


For the past five years nlany 
forms of Indian cottons have been 
grown at the Poona and Manjri 
Farms, Bombay, from seeds col- 
lected from almost all parts of 
India and Burma by fhe Inspector- 
General of Agrjculture. These 
were kept under observation and 
experiment by Professor G. A. 
Gammie, of the College of Science, 
Poona, who now holds the botani- 
cal appointment under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bombay. 
The exceptional opportunities for 
studying the forms of /the plant 
have enabled Mr. Gammie to pub- 
lish a most useful report on the 
Indian cottons. The work has 
just appeared from the Govern- 
ment Printing Press and deak with 
the subject in a scientific manner. 
It is, nevertheless, written in so 
clear a style, and the paper is so 
w'ell illustrated that it cannot fail 
to be of value to the Indian agri- 
culturist for whose special benefit 
it is compiled. After making some 
general remarks on the peculiarity 
of the cottons of this country and 
describing the conditions of the 
experiments at Poona, the author 
divides the Indian cottoiis into 
nine distinct species and twenty- 
three varieties and sub-varieties. 
This part of the work is carefully 
done, so that with the aid cif the 
short practical description of each, 
a cultivator in any part of India 
will be able to recognise the. 
peculiar form of plant 
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is^^interested in. Another chapter 
is devoted to a study of the dis- 
tribution of Indian cottons. Here 
the chief cottons cultivated in each 
province are ^iui|nerated, w'th the 
vernacular rvinje of the crops, area 
under cultivation, historical notes, 
and opinions on the commercial 
values of the products. An im- 
. portant point in Mr. Gammie’s 
researches is his conclusion that 
the flowers of Indian cottons do 
not hybridize by natural methods. 
Artihcial hybrids have been ob- 
tained, ftiit tl)e so-called hybrids 
are merely cultivated races evolved 
by time and environment from one 
prototype. 

An a43pendix is given ohowing 
the results of experiments made by 
Mr. Slievde on the relation bet^ 
ween the length of the hairs and 
length of the staple in several 
varieties of cotton. This informa- 
tion will be of considerable value 
to ^manufacturers as well as being 
of scientific interest. Another ap- 
pendix gives the percentage cf lint 
to the seed, number of seeds in 
each cell, length of staple, and 
colour of flower, of all the varieties 
grown at •Poona. Two maps ac- 
company the work, one • ing the 
cotton areas of India with the 
narriss of the species and varieties 
of lotton known to occur in each 
presidency and province, and the 
other the cotton areas of the 
Bombay Presidency. Many more 
years *of ex|eriment and observa- 
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tion are necessary to pttve how 
climate, soil, and environment tend 
to influence botanical varicbtion in 
the Indian cotton plants, but Mr. 
Gammie, in the wofk before us, has 
laid the foundation of a line of 
work which is of the utmost im- 
poitance to Indian agriculture. 
The appearance of such reports 
indicate the thorough manner in 
which the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is undertaking its duties in 
grappling with some of the vital 
problems of the country’s welfare. 

EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

Instructions for sown 

The following instructic 
the sowing and cultiva 
Egyptian cotton, issuedl 
Deputy Director of Ag 
Bombay Presidency, will 
with interest. 

Preliminary TiLLAt»p 
Operations, 

The land should be ploughed 
at least four times and the soil tho- 
, roughly pulverised by passing 
over it the Plank roller” (Samar) 
after each ploughing. 

Manure. 

% 

Well-rotted old farm-yard ma- 
nure (from cows, buffaloes, goats, 
&c. ) may be applied, if available 
before the last ploughing or last 
but one. , 

Ridging. • ‘ 

The land must be thrpwn into 
ridges exactly as in the case 
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tobacco. This^ can be done by 
means of the indigenous plough. 
For this purpose a small board or 
a quantity of '‘Kubi” may be 
fixed into t!»e angle of the plough. 
The distance between two conse- 
cutive ridges should be four feet 
ai>d the ridges should run in a 
north to south direction, if pos* 
sible. 

Making Beds. 

The field is then to be divided 
into rectangular blocks for the 
purpose of irrigation, as is done 
in the case of tobacco. This is 
to be^accomplished by making 
ibout 30 yds. apart) at 
jles to the former set of 
r means of an indigenous 
as before. Tl\e block will 
30 vds. wide and may 
/ length up to 100 yds. 
e middle of each block, 
a?||StmaYl lateral canal (3 ft. wide) 
made. Each half of the block 
is, then divided into beds, each 
containing 5 rows so that when 
^ater flows into a bed it can irri- 
gate all furrows in that bed. 

Sowing. 

This must be done by hand late 
in February or as early in March 
as possible. Boys may be employ- 
ed, with a man to superintend the 
work. Each boy is given a quanti- 
ty of about 2 lbs. of seed. The 
seeds should be buried about 2 
inches deep, and this can be easily 
by ^the* h 6 y forcing into the 


soil the fingers between which 
he holds the seed and on with- 
drawing his hand, scratching a 
little of the surrounding soil on 
to them. .About^ 2 • lb.s^ of seeds 
are required to sow ah dcre. 

Watering. 

Th/i first watering is given im- 
mediately after sowing. This re- 
quires very great care. 

Thinning. 

About 40 days after sowing, the 
plants should be thinned, 'that is, 
all plants but two are removed 
by the hand from every hill or 
group where 5 seeds were origi- 
nally sown. Immediately after 
thinning, the secotid watering 
should be given. One man can 
attend to the watering of about 
4 acres per day. 

Number of Waterings to be 
given. „ 

The first watering is given imme- 
diately after sowing. The second 
watering is given immediately 
after thinning. The period that 
should elapse between sowing and 
thinning can best be judged from 
the appearance of the plant. The 
thinning and second watqnng 
should take place when the l^wes 
of the plants begin to assume a 
light green or yellow co'lor. In 
any case, at least 35 days must 
be allowed to pass after tl^e seed 
was sowHy If thefi plants arc 
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wittered sooner than this, the 
final yield of cotton and its quality 
will be unfavourably affected, 
though the plants ma}’ appear to 

jjrow* better. The third \v storing 

J I 

should be *^iven 15 to 20 days 
after the second and the crop 
must afterwards be watered at 
intervals of 15 or 20 days, until 
, the picking of the cotton is com- 
pleted. In every watering the 
water should be allowed to run 
into a Ijed uiitil it has reached half 
way up* the ridge. 

AfteV-tili.agk or inter- 
culture 

Aftei each of the fust four water- 
ings the soil shon d be hand-hoed. 
This must be done as soon as the 
soil i" capable of being worked 
without sticking to tlie implement, 
(Koclar) say, 3 days after watering, 
except ill the case of the very 
first watering, when 2 o days should 
elayse before hoeing. At this 
hoeing "Tianks'’ may be idled by 
placing 5 seeds in the places 
where seeds failed to germinate, 
In doing this the dry surface soil 
must be removed with a hoe until 
the damp soil below^ is reached. 

The above instructions ar^ more 
or less tentative and may be later 
alteifed and possibly simplified iu 
detcfl alter more extended and 
decisive, experiments as to the 
time of sowing and intervals 
between successive watering, 
best suited for the conditions in 


Sindh, have been ca/ied to us by 
the Agricultural Department 
(Sd.) F.'IFletciier &c. 

Dy. Director of Agriculture, 
IJombciy Presidency, 

HYBRIDISATION— OR A 
NEW ERA IN 
COTTON. 

Cotton can be greatly improved 
by hybridising with better seed. 

The possibilities of Caravonica 
cotton, a hybrid raised by an 
Italian horticulturist, named Dn 
D. Thomatis on his estate near 
Cai»'ns in North Queensland, are 
just now arousing the attfcfliij^ 
of the whole world. Thq 
ties of tree cotton which 
are receiving most atten| 
the north of India, ire! 
grown, according to the ti 
tion recently published j 
I". G, Sly, Officiating Ins 
Generr’t of Agriculture in India, 
from Brazilian, Peruvian, and 
indigenous seed. Much is hoped 
for from this cultivation, which, 
it is believed can be profitably 
carried on in quite poor soil. 
Though the first year’s trial is 
said to be promising enough to 
justify the continuance of the 
experiments, some time must 
elapse before sufficiently definite 
results will be secured to decide 
what chances of profit ^these tree 
cottons hold out to investors. |f, 
however^ the success of the esc^i« 
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tnents c5arne\ out in North 
Queensland is any criterion, the 
tree cotton for India jfiar excellence 
would appear to be Dr. Thomatis’ 
Caravonica cottpn or rather cot- 
tons, for he has two of them. One 
point about the cotton plant, 
writes the ‘‘Madras Mail,” which 
makes this supposition not impro- 
bable, is that all its numerous 
families show great adaptability 
to circumstances. In countries 
which aje frost-bound in winter 
cotton is cultivated as a herbace- 
ous annual, and its life ends with 
the year ; in some tropical coun- 
tries it is grown as a perennial 
shr^l^ji while v\ others it attains 
ity of a tree. Caravonica 
Dr. Thomatis claims to be 
g of tree cottons, and one 
lest points is its extreme 
is, another is that it does 
k tropical region which has 
>tinct seasons — a wet and 
a dry one. This leads one to 
think that it would thrive, if not 
in all at any rate in many parts Of 
this Presidency. 

As stated above, Dr, Thomatis 
has produced two varieties of 
Caravonica tree cotton, both of 
which combine length, strength, 
and fineness of staple with a heavy 
yield. The one which he calls 
^‘Caravonica I” is a wool cotton,^ 
and is not only valued considera* 
bly above ^he produce of America, 
Egypt, and India, but also exceeds 
the yif^s^per acre of cotton grown 
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in those countries. Dr. Thomatfe 
claims that this variety has given 
the surprising yield of 1,200 lbs. 
of ginned cotton per acre. Being 
a perennial it is^ cultivated much 
the same as an orchard tree. 
Each tree yields from 300 to 500 
balls in a season, a4id these balls 
are so large that 70 wilT make I lb. 

This variety is the result of a 
cross, not between Peruvian a,nd- 
Queensland varieties, but between 
the “Sea Island” cotton of Mexico 
and that of Peru. The issue of 
this union is said to be la.ger and 
stronger than either of the parents, 
with a tendency to flower all the 
year round. Dr. Thomatis check- 
ed this riotous behaviour by des- 
troying the blossoms which 
appeared in the rainy months 
and encouraging the growth of 
those which appeared in the dry 
months. In every acre he plants 
900 trees, each of which, he says, 
produces from ij/^ to 2^lbs.# of 
clean cotton lint. Each lb. of this 
lint is worth, he claims, lod. and 
the net profit, after employing white 
labour for picking, and paying 
wages at 8s. per day, works out 
at from .£'30 to £"40 per acre.* 
^‘Caravonica H” was obtained 
by hybridising the “Caravonica 1 ” 
variety with Kidney cotton itom 
Peru. It is a silk cotton ani its 
produce is of^ even greater worth 
than that described above, being 
valued at is. per lb. It is said to 
have a sheen and t|*Kture tesem* 
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blinj^ those of silk. It is not clear, 
however, what the annual yield of 
this variety is per acre ; and it 
must be noted that Dr. Thomatis 
considers the woolly coliov., ie., 
the “Caravodj^ca^ 1’^ variety, the 
more valuable for general purposes 
in India. A great advantage 
about both these varieties, as com- 
pared with other tree cottons^* is 
that ^they bear their first crop — 
a smajl one — when only six 
months gf age, and that they reach 
maturity* when two years old, 
attaining ‘.then the size of an 
orange tree. They require no cul- 
ture after the first year; ‘'only,” 
Dr, Thomatis wiites, ‘'removing 
grass and pruning trees so as to 
rejuveiaesce them. The pruning 
has to be done judiciously, just 
after the crop is over and on 
the eve of rainy season’* and, 
lie adds, of course you want 
the proper soil to get large 
crop^,” In Queensland the 
future of these wonderfifl tree 
cottons seems to have advan., ed 
beyond the experimental stage. 
As a Caiins paper puts it, if even 
a half or a quarter of this^ sanguine 
estimate caii be realised on the 
bulk of Queensland rottoi’ iands, 
there are dazzling prospects be- 
fore I the States. The cultivation 
seenfe to be limited there only by 
labour difficulties ; and these un- 
der the present legislation are ex- 
tremely acute. In India, where 
there laboitf in abundance, Cara* 


vonica, if it will should 

prove a blessing indeed. It is 
being tried, among other places, 
in Upper. Shillong, but the results 
of the experiments have not yet 
been made known. It has also 
attracted attention in Ceylon where 
two planters are said to be going 
in for looo acres each. Orders 
for seed have also been received 
by Dr. Thomatis from Burma, 
Siam, Egypt, and Texas, that for 
the last named destination being 
“ enough to sow 50,000 acres.** 
The demand for the seed is, there- 
fore, immense. 

Prospects in India. 

As regards the possibiliti 
Caravonica cotton in india tl 
lowing extracts from Dr. Tho 
dated Caravonica, Cairns, the 
January, 1905, will be read 
interest: — ‘‘In my opinion 
should be no need for more e: 
menting and I am confident my 
tree cotton (especially “No. i ” 
wool cotton) will do well in South 
•India, as it is doing splendidly 
already in Ceylon. I am certain 
it will be the best money crop 
and the surest, so that it will 
bring every year the money to 
meet the disastrous periodical fail 
ures owing to droughts of all your 
annual cereal crops, and then all 
Indian famines will be averted 
from the hundreds of nrtJllions of 
our fellow Indian subjects. 1 wa^lt 
all India and Burma to grow lb# 



Ciu*av©nica\ cotton ; it will enrich 
the millions of people and agricul- 
turis^ts ; its crop is annually from 
£ 6 q to ;^5o’per acre nett, and more 
if properly cultivated with abun- 
dance of labour as you have. The 
crop is sure. Floods will benefit 
the trees, and drought will also be 
good, because the crop will be more 
perfect during drought. You will 
just let me, know the time of your 
diy months of drought, and I shall 
direct the Caravonica giovvers how 
to handle the trees. I can make, 
by a. special treatment the trees 
bring the crop exactly duriiig dry 
months and put on wood and bran- 
luring ^he wet season. With 
unlimited available native 
r you have, the capabilities of 
'onica tree cotton in India are 
nse and untold, impossible to 
calculate. I could get 4s. per 
r with 900 trees to the acre, I 
et ;^200 per acre annually.’' 

Caveat einptor, some may say ; 
and indeed this glowing descrip 
lion might be largely discounted 
by the natural enthusiasm of the. 
discoverer for his discovery, or 
of one who had an eye to busi- 
ness in selling seed. But Dr. 
Thomatis -quotes the opinions of 
several authorities in support of 
his assertions. . The Associated 
Spinijerj in Italy, Hungaiy and 
Germany, have, he says, declared 
the Caravonica “ better than the 
best of American cottons,” and 
expressed their willmgness to 


‘^buy all that can be growft at 
double current price.” Leading 
Liverpool cotton brokers said 
If grown largely, Caravonica cotton 
will open a new era in .cotton 
culture;” and they, valued it at 
lod. per lb. The Minister of Agri- 
culture in France pronounced it 
“a valuable substitute for wool,” 
The Curator of the Botanica.^ 
Gardens at Port Darwin, North 
Australia, wrote — ‘I can only des- 
cribe it as prodigious, a,nd such 
a prolific variety may solve the 
labour difficulty.” In , a whole 
slieet of Australian papers, whicli 
Dr. Thomatis has sent us, similar 
opinions are recorded. xA splendid 
exiubit of Caravonica cotton was 
on view at the Royal Agric^ultiiral 
Society’s Show held at Melbourne 
last year, and it was desciibed in 
a Meibom ne paper as '‘an histori- 
cal exhibit.” Earlier in the )'ear 
a paper by Dr. Thomatis, des- 
cribing his new discovery anc^ his 
experiments with it, was read be- 
fore a meeting of the above 
Societ)^, and elicited an interesting 
discussion among visitors from all 
parts of Australia. W^e learn also 
that a cotton expeit,. by'‘ name 
Mr. Bottomley, was much impress- 
ed with the Caravonica varieties, 
and that he has prepared a jf^port 
on it for the British Cotton (grow- 
ing Association. c 

It only remains to be said that 
Dr. Thcmatis is offering seed of 
the ‘'Caravonica i” ^aiicty.at iCs. 



peril), and of “Caravotiica ii” at 
2 IS. per Ib. ; that i lb. contains 
2,000 seeds, which is enough far 
two acres ; and that a discount of 
25 per* cent, is .allowed on oiders 
.of 50 lbs. and* upwards. For the 
benefit of those ,who wish to ex- 
periment, however, we understand 
that the Madras A gri- Horticultural 
^ciety has obtained a sinall sup- 
ply i^f seed whence it can be 
obiained on application. Whether 
Dr. Tluxuatis' predictions as re- 
gards the success 'of Caravonica 
cotiofi in‘« South India will be 
realised remains to be proved ; 
but it will be admitted that a 
plant, the introduction of which 
m'ght m«an so much to India is 
well \^')rthy <3t trial in all parts 
and vvc commend it to the notice 
of Government Farm.s, District 
Agricultural Associations, Zemin- 
dars, Planters and otheis. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS FOR 
THE CULTIVATION OF EGYP- 
TIAN COTiON. 

Mr. Srinath Dutf, Ass/staut Mauai^er, 
Hathwa State y Saran). 

It appears to me from a letter 
received fiiom the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture that 
Egyptian cotton ** will not suc- 
ceed lin districts with excessive 
and • uncertain rainfall.’’ So it 

I 

s^uld not be tried in North, East 
and Central Bengal. But in the 

Burdwan Division, Orissa, Chota- 

$ 

na^pur. ^\\d Behar, where rainfall 


is not excessive and wcfl irrfgatioti 
and tank irrigation are resorted 
to, cultivation of cotton .with 
Egyptian, seed should be tried. 
It may be tried on lapds that have 
hitherto grown potatoes, brinjals, 
banana, cabbages,* etc. 

Persons who have no experience 
of cotton cultivation should visit 
Mourvat'.ja, Pusa, Nagpur and 
Dharwar (l^oona). Cultivation, like 
weaving, can not be learnt from 
book':-. 

The following letter from Mr, 
Fletcher^ Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay, who has the 
credit of having introduce(^ the 
cultivation of Egyptian Cottc^ 

Sind will be interesting t< 
readers : — 

The seed of the Egy 
variety should be sown in : 

3 feet apatt aifd at distanci 
one foot between the plant: 
the rows. 

Sowing must be done by hand 
late in Febiuary or as early in 
March as possible. Part of the seed 
may also be sown in June and a 
few in October. After-cultivations 
should be as in the accompanying 
instructions for sowing. It will be 
necessaiy for you to make ridges 
before sowing unless you irrigate 
at tluit time in a dry season. The 
operation of hoeing will result in 
the formation of ridges. 

Mr. D. N. Mukerjee, ^Assistant 
Director of Agriculture, has in, jtti 
article on Cotton Cultiv^ 
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mblislied yn the Banga Darsan 
>ointed out that for Photi cottoii 
ronv which muslin yarn used to 
spun and which used to be 
ultivated in, the north and east 
.f Dacca, there were two seasons 
or sowing and harvesting — {t) sow- 
ng in April and harvesting in 
November and {it) sowing in 
)ctober or November and harvest- 
ng in April or May. Cotton 
larvested in April was considered 
uperior. As we have no frost 
11 Bengal, the seasons mentioned 
jy |dr. Mukerjee may suit Egyp- 
iiin cotton better. In Sind and up- 
:ountry, the frosty winter has to 
)e avoided. In Bengal sowing 
cultivation should be so regu- 
f (as suggested by Mr. N. G. 
irjee) that plants may not 
r during the rainy months of 
to October. Everything 
t cultivation of Egyptian cot- 
is still in an experimental 
fetage. 

Persons \wanting Egyptian seed 
ihould apply '<0 F. Fletcher, Esq., 

A. (Canta^X. Director 

)f Agriculture, S^rat Bombay. 

In a letter, rece\jtly published, 
♦ M. B.^’ who unfortunately does 
lot say whether he has tried as 
^et any cotton in his gardens or 
seminderies, points out what he 
:onceives to be an ' inconsistency 
n my letters on the subject noted 
ihove, Mr. Fletcher lias intro- 
duced. the cultivation of Egyptian 
ioto Sindh whose climatic 


conditions with 3 or 4 inches of 
annual rainfall and facilities of 
iriigation resemble those of Egypt 
very much. While he expressed a 
fear that it mi^ht not do* under 
excessive or uncertain rainfall, . 
he said that the matter was at an 
experimental stage, and therefore 
advised sowing in February or 
March (probably after potato o^- 
sugarcane has been harvested) and 
also in ^une. 

It is only experiments in all dis- 
tricts of Bengal and in all seasons 
that can settle the question. In 
the rotation of crops, cotton may 
follow jute, in which case it will 
ripen in April and May, or it may 
follow potato or sugai;cane, in 
which case it will ripen in Novem- 
ber. Every Zeminder worth the 
name may afford a bigha, and 
every person who calls himself a 
bhadroloque may spare a cottah in 
his kitchen garden, and thus in the 
course of a single season , offer 
materials which will be more reli- 
aSle than the published reports of 
the Government. My Egyptian 
seeds did not unfortunately germ- 
inate at all. But I found that the 
seedlings, reared from (i) tree cotton 
(2) Dharwar, ( 3 ) Boyd’s Sea Island 
(4) Peruvian and (5) Caravonica 
seed, did not suffer at all jdrom 
the excessive rainfall such \is we 
had in last July, August and 
September in Saran District. I 
have therefore no reason to antF 
cipate that EgypUan si^edlings 




wjfi fare worse If fhe lands be docts next Ileceittber ti 
well drained. I have not received with the National Congress. May 
as yet my supply of Egyptian I suggest the awards* of prices for 
seed, promised by the Deputy the best cultivation of cotton in 
Director of ^Ag'jricylture. It is my Bengal? Prizes may be confined 
• intention to sow in March and for the present to the cultivation 
also in June and October. Culti- of (0 Egyptian and (2) Dharwar 
vation must be so regulated as to or Broach cotton. There may be 
enable the cultivator to harvest one set of prize for each district. 
*before frost weather or before the The members of the Bar Library 
rains set in. In Bengal, we have of the District courts with as matly 
no frost and it is therefore better Zeminders as may choose to join 
off in oi]e respect. direct, besides being represented 

^ The Deputy Director of Agri- by their Vakils, may form a Dis- 
culture, Bombay Government, has trict Committee. There should be 
given the following opinioii on a f*-*’ least two prizes for each kind 
sample of Dharwar cotton, grown of 0 tton, the first prize, of Rs. lOO 
at Hathwa by Mr. Srinath Dutt, and the second, of Rs 50. 
Assistant* Manager of Hathwa competitors should cultiva 
Raj. "Saran “With reference to least one bigha of land with ( 
his letter, to the Superintendent, If they sow before May, th 
Dharwar, submitted to me for will be ready for local insp 
opinion on the quality of fibre, in November and for exhl 
the undersigned has the honour to in December. The more me 
inform Mr. Dutt that the sample District Committee may raia 
of i^bre is as long as the crop of larger and more numerous may t>e 
the Dharwar district, but has the prizes for the District It is 
become inferior in colour probably quite possible that if the Govern^ 
due to frost The undersigned tijent be appealed to they may 
will be glad to see a sample of the contribute as much as is raised by 
fibre of the crop, sown lasJt Fobru^ voluntary subscription. Award of 
ary. (Sd )• F. P'ietcher, Deputy these prizes may be advertized and 
Director of Agriculture.” notified in vernacular papers or 

by circulars, distributed through 
tlmcli? euaacstion. village panchayets, ,>i . 

rewards for cotton CUL- The prizes should be so’ iDirtti! 
TIVATION in the NATION- 

AL EXHIBITION ^ cntv:e people to run the rii* 

(Mr. Srina^i SusgesHoH.) forfeiting a paying crop like 

- “—There will be an Exhibition ^ cultivator likely gets Rs. 

|id Agricultural pro- R®- 4© 
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Wi K prizes be Rs. lOO for 
blggah of cotton, he may consi- 
er it worth his trouble to put a 
milar area under the prize crop, 
n this way a single year will settle 
le question whether cotton culti- 
ation may not be revived in 
lengal. If the old photi variety 
as become extinct, the Sea Island 
^ill under proper care become as 
oclimatised in Bengal as it has 
een in Egypt. If we try Egypt- 
in or improved Sea Island, oiir 
ibour will be one step easier than 
hat of the pioneers of cotton cnl- 
ivation in Egypt.^’ 


BOOKS ON PRACTICAL 
)TTON CULTIVATION. 

jiton cultivation is as simple 
Itivation of brinjal or cayemie, 
^amarieV.). Mr. D. N. Mooker- 
jAssistant Director, has pub- 
d in Bengali a book and Babii 
Iran Choudhry, another. They 
ttiay be had from the Agricultural 
Department of Bengal. Mr. N. 
Of Mookerjee, Assistant Director 
of Agriculture, Bengal and Mr. 
F, Fletcher, Deput3^ Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay, have pub- 
lished Instructions on the Culti- 
vation of Cotton. These may be 
had free by applying to them. 
Wilkinson's “ Story of Cotton 
Plants/' ahd Royle’s Cultivation 
of Cotton in India * m.iy be con- 
sotted* , 

' Ra|a Peary Mohan Mukerjee's 

on Aebttpn tulttyartion^* ^ud 


'Note on cotton in Bchar' deal- 
ing with the researches at the 
Pusa Agricultural Institute, by 
Mr. Lefroy Government Entomolo- 
gist will also be found of interest. 


A NEW VARIETY OF 
INDIAN COTTON. 

Mr. J. R. Spence turtles from Deesa 
in the Statesmen 

It is a fact well known to com- 
mercial circles in this countrj^ that 
the deterioration in the staple of 
its raw cotton during the past 
twenty or thiry jears has given 
rise to the gravest anxiety. It is 
greatly feared that if this deterior- 
ation continues in the same pro- 
portion the chief product cf India’s 
soil will ultimately prove useless, 
even for the low quality of yarn 
and cloth at present produced in 
her mills. It has, therefore, be- 
come commercially the burning 
question of the day how to pro- 
duce a long-stapled cotton, which 
may be universally grown in place 
of the very inferior vaiieties which 
are now raised. This has been 
spoken of as the “ Philosopher’s 
Stone of Indian Agriculture,” and 
the news will be warmly wel- 
comed througout the land that 
this precious stone has at length 
been found. r 

1 have had the good fortune to 
discover that there exists" a tree, 
practically indigenous, at present 
growing in various parts ^of the 
Bombay and Madra? fresid^ijiei 
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which produces a cotton infinitely 
superior both in classification and 
staple to American cotton, and 
which in classification alone cannot 
be equalled in. Egypt, il is an 
astonishing T^c^ that the value of 
this tree's procjuct has not up to 
this time been discovered by any 
one in the cotton trade, notwith- 
•standing the fact that the tree*has 
been known to exist since the time 
of the Mutiny, and probably for 
hundreds of 3’ear'; previously. The 
only uses to which the cotton it 
produces .has so far been put are 
the manufacture of wicks for lamps 
in Hindu temples and the stuffing 
of beds and pillows. , 

I fiis^ saw the tree in a fiiend’s 
garde^i at Deesa, and on examin- 
ing the cotton obtained from it at 
once recognised its great value, 
and set to work to obtain informa- 
tion in the ndghbouihood with 
regard to its origin. I found there 
wer^ a number of similar trees 111 
othe»' gardens, and that a few miles 
from the town theie was a huge 
hedge entirely composed of them, 
fiom which I was able to procure 
a large sample of cotton. After 
carefully ejeamimng it I unhesita- 
tingly expressed the opin', u that 
it possibly would ultimately re- 
voluiionise the cotton cultivation 
of l|dia. I then sent samples to 
Bomba)4 and Liverpool, where ex- 
perts in the former city classed it 
as Fipe white in colour, stapl# 
tQ i}i inches long^ and said 


it would spin lift tc#6oj.— in the 
latter city it was classed ** Super- 
fine ” colour white,* staple* It\ 
to 1 inches in length, and vafued 
at ^s. Sd. per Ib. abowe the price of 
“middling'* American. I then 
decided to undertake the cultiva- 
tion of the tree on a large scale, 
bought up the available seed, and 
made arrangements to procure all 
grown in the neighbourhood in the 
future. 

There is now considerably over 
a lakh of trees on this plantation 
in a most flourishing condition, 
growing to a height of from four 
to five and a-half feet, full of buds 
and bolls, and bearing cotton dailsi^ 
after being planted only^ 
months. The quality of the! 
crop’' 1906 cotton is superior! 
in classification and staple tq 
of the parent tree. The yjj 
the first year has been estin 
by experts at a minimum an^m 
of 2 to 4 02.S. per tree, and as there 
will be over 3,200 tree to the acre 
this gives a total yield of .fco to 
•8po lb. per acre, which is above 
the average of Egypt and no less 
than from eight to sixteen times 
greater than the average of all 
India. The second year’s crop will 
probably be double the first, and 
the third year’s double the second. 
Each succeeding crop will no 
doubt increase still further, as it iii 
well known that |rea« of thfe 
variety after the^ third 
yielded 5 to 10 lbs. of 
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it tree^annililly, during a known 
e of twenty years and over. It 
ill thus be seen that if one-third 
the cotton-growing area of India 
jre planted yvith this tree, the 
suit of the second year would 
a crop far in excess of that of 
is country and America put 
Tether. The quality is so ex- 
lent that it opens an entirely 
w field for Indian manufactures, 

5 importance of which, bearing 
greatly as it does upon the 
ture prosperity of the country, 
nnpt be overestimated. 

I was formerly for twenty years 
member of the Liverpool Cotton 
Tver’s Asso':iation, and have 
|||||||[^e years, experience of cotton 

in Egypt. This cotton 
^Heen called. “ Spence Cotton’' 
^Kognitiop of the fact that I 
|ne first to discover its im- 
IPSuit value and to bring it to 
notice of the commercial com- 
lUnity. 

Several cotton trees have been 
ded fh this country, notably iho^e 
^om Peru and Brazil, but th^ • 
rst will not grow in tlie planes at 
il, and the latter has not been 
>und pratically suitable to the 
limate. The great advantage and 
Tiportance of the “ Spence Cot- 
3il” tree is that it is practically 
adigenouu!, that it has been found 

II over Western India, and no 
loubt exv^ts in the East, and that 
t mil grow and flourish practi- 

in^tiy soil in thisvcmintfy* , 


AMERICAN COTTON IN' 
INDIA. 

It is not only in Sind that 
experiments are being made to 
popularise the ■ growth of long 
staple cotton by tl^e Indian culti- 
vator. It is officicflly stated that 
the acclimatisation of American 
varieties shows some promise of 
success about Cawnpore, and 
similar results are reported from 
the Punjab. There are the expe- 
riments with tree cottons in Behar 
by private enterprise assisted by 
a Government subsidy ; and in the 
Central Provinces the deteriora- 
tion of accliin itised American 
plants is sought to be arre-^ted by 
cross-bieeding with fresh varieties 
imported from the United States. 
There is activity in experiment all 
round, and at the same time efforts 
are* being made to improve indi- 
genous cottons by the distribution 
of selected seed and by hybridisa- 
tion. establi.sliment of more 

cotton farms has been undertaken, 
and one of these will be in the 
irrigation colonies of the Punjab, 
where the growth of exotics will 
be specially tried. Tne success 
gained with Eg>'ptian‘ cotton in 
Sind has been so remarkable that 
there is every encouragement to 
proceed with experiments iir the 
various Provinces, 





!:;OTTON GROWING IN 
CEYLON. 

Messrs. Nielajid and Wilson 
some time ago offered to supply 
any Ceylon pjanter willii g to 
experiment lu QDtton-g;rowing with 
the best cotton aeed free of charge. 
They also undertook to give 
Planters all the information on 
the subject they required. This 
sporting offer attracted wide- 
spread^ attention in the Island, 
and we hear that Sea Island cotton 
seed sufficient to plant up 3,ooo 
acres has-been applied for, and 
is expected to arrive in August 
next, which is flie best month for 
planting it. Three thousand acres, 
the ^'Tirrkes of Ceylon” says, means 
3,000 •bales, and taking a bale at 
500 lbs, net and ilb. of cotton 
grown in Ceylon to be worth about 
gd, landed at Liverpool, the com- 
mercial value works out roughly 
at ;£‘30 000, Ceylon cotton fetched 
this* price at Liverpool a year ago, 
i.e., i 5 d. above the average oT Arne- 
ricaji cotton, and Mr. E. W. Nie- 
land, senior partner of the firm, 
who has been eight years in the 
Indian cotton trade, b,as valued 
samples ot this season^s cotton 
crop in Ceylon at g^d. per id. He 
also recently valued samples of 
Geolgia cotton and Caravonica cot- 
ton,%rown at Betticaloa in Ceylon 
per lb. and 8d, per lb. res- 
pectively, landed at Liverpool. 
The prospects of cotton growing 
in Cq^lon ig suitable places (and 


it must be remembere(|f thafe cpttprl 
will not be successful in places with 
more than 75 inchea of rain^ and 
provided, planters stick to pure seed 
appear, therefore, to be very good ; 
and there seems to be every pros- 
pect. of the industry develorting 
in the way that the Governor H. 
E, Sir Henry Blake, said at the 
last meeting of the Ceylon Agri- 
culturcd Society that he hoped and 
believed it would. 

GOVERNMENT REPORT ON 
COTTON EXPERIMENTS 
IN BEHAR. 

Mr. Mollison, Inspector-Ge 
of Agriculture, has prepare 
the Lientenant-Governor^s rei 
the following note, showir^ 
results of recent experimeil 
cotton, the experiments he 14^ 
now to carry out, and the ar^ 
ments he has made to supply 
to these planters and cultivators 
who are willing to co-operate with 
him in this important Awork.’ The 
, Lieutenant-Governor has had the 
note printed for circulation in the 
hope that Mr. Mollison may 
secure much valuable assistance 
from the (fo-operation he desires, 
Mr, MollisotPs note is as 
follows : — 

Certain experiments with exotiC 
and indigenous varieties have been 
in progress in Bibar duritig ^1^ 
last two years, and sufficlepi is 
known regarding the 





of each •of varieties which were 
tried to determine, within limits, 
which, should he most extensively 
cultivated. The following notes 
describe the general results to date 
and the line of experiment which 
I propose for the current season. 
Free criticism from planters or 
others will be most acceptable. 

The varieties which have been 
tried are — 

{a) Egyptian varieties ; 

(d) * Peruvian varieties ; 

American varieties of the 
upland type which have been 
ll^climatized in India for a good 
tiaity years ; 

American varieties of the 
type which have recently 
Introduced ; 

A few indigenous varieties 
•^Broach or Surat type, 
i Mollison goes on to ob- 
: — I am at present of opinion 
n small areas where seed can 
sown with irrigation early in 
May, it is probable that Egyptian 
varieties which ripen late in India* 
may be profitably grown 5 but if 
the^ sowing of these varieties is 
deferred until the rains in June- 
July, they will not grow so well as 
the earlier crop with 'irrigation, 
and are likely to be damaged by 
cold or frost in December-January 
before they begin tO yield freely. 
Th^ lint, obtained from plants 
grown from newly-imported seed 
is, long and hne^ but generally is 
d^cplouired ^ CQiifidf^rablc ex- 


tent by boll worm. The Periivtan 
varieties which have been tried 
ripen later than Egyptian, and are 
therefore less suitable for Bihar. 

The American varieties of the 
upland type aiCclimaVized, and 
newly imported, ripen much sooner 
than the Egyptian or Peruvian vari- 
eties, and many of these, if sown 
in India, will escape the risk of, 

damage by cold or frost in De* 

»/ 

cernber. About 40 of these varie- 
ties have been tried. T|iere is 
clear evidence that — ' 

(a) acclimatized va^'ieties in 

Bihar are less risky in an unfavour- 
able year than Jiewly-impcrted 
varieties of the same class, and 
are probably more productive in 
a normal season ; ^ 

(b) that the produce from 
acclimatized varieties is not great- 
er, and the lint not much better, 
than from the best indigenous 
varieties of the Broach type 3 

{cj that some newly-impoi;ted 
varieties come to maturity quicker 
than others, and some are more 
pioductive and less risky to grow 
in an unfavourable season ; 

{(i) that the lint obtained this 
year ( a bad season ) .from each 
particular variety was variable in 
character, this being due to irregu- 
lar growth of plants. The weekly 
plants produced bolls which J);pe: 
ned prematurely and gave shrivel- 
led seed and defective lint. The 
damage done ,by boll-worm was 
considerable as usu^l in , 
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cfcjps which havq not grown vigo- 
rously. Bolls which did not open 
prematurely gave cotton of excep- 
tionally fine guality in the case of 
many varieties. 

It is possfble^tha^ superior, late- 
ripening, indigepons varieties, such 
as the ‘^deshi” variety of Broach 
may, on account of the risks of 
•cold and frost, be as unsuitable 
for ,Bihar as the Egyptian and 
Peruvian varieties. There is some 
evidence, however, that these indi- 
genous varieties are not so serious- 
ly affected in Bihar by cold as 
exotics, and probably can, in an 
ordinary season, be grown with- 
out risk, and at a profit without 
i^rigatioii. Certain varieties of this 
type 4 iave grown well in 1902- 
1903 and 1903-1904 and the lint 
which has been produced is alike 
suitable for Indian mills and for 
Manchester. 

I cannot say anything very defi- 
nite*as regards deteriorating effect 
oi acclimatization on newly-import 
ed exotics, I believe that they 
will be improved in vigour of 
growth by acclimatization and 
that deterioration may Ije ai rest- 
ed by cross-breeding. These are 
points, however, for my Depaiiment 
to investigate ani need not at 
preSi^it affect issues as far as the 
planter or the ordinary cul- 
tivator !€ concerned. 

Experiments have proved that 
we can now deal in the field with 
/ewer ^arj^ties tton were 


dealt with in the /xperfmental 
plots. I have watclied these ex- 
periments closely, ^nd caif say 
that it is necessary to arrange for 
Bihar for considerable quantities 
of seed of certain exotic and in- 
digenous varieties. 

It has been proved that two or 
three acclimatized varieties of the 
American upland type are worthy 
of extensive trials in Bihar, and also 
that indigenous varieties of the 
Broach type are equally promising. 

I have therefore arranged for con- 
siderable quantities of seed and 
made special arrangements to 
collect seed true to variety. I 
believe that two of the n< 
imported American varietiei 
likely to be more succeJ 
grown- than the other vat| 
These two , varieties aie A 
Hybrid and King's Imported 
I have ordered 2% tons of 
I have ordered in the aggr^^tis 
2,500 lbs. of 17 other American 
upland varieties, all of which have 
already been experimentally tried. 
•IJiave also arranged for 500 lbs* 
of each of three Egyptian varie- 
ties (Abassi, Mutafifi, and YantK)- 
vitch), and about 3 tons of seed 
of acclimatized American varietie.s^ 
and of indigenous varieties of the 
Broach type. 

The seed above referred to ar^ 
intended for various parts of 
but chiefly for Bihar, the Panjat^- 
and Sind. It will be sufficient to; 
sow a l^rge area, aa 7ibs, of 
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90 ^ l^r ^cle is sufficient There 
IS in my opinton great scope for 
CKten'ding the cultivation of supe* 
rior cotton in these districts. A 
good deal of »seed has last season 
been produced on Government 
farms and by planters in Bihar 
and cultivators elsewhere ; but it 
is only natural to suppose that the 
seed of such varieties as have been 
proved most successful will be 
used for extended local cultivation 
in the Provinces concerned, and 
only trifling quantities for small 
experiments will be available for 
general distribution by my De- 
l^^lment. 

yill arrange at Pusa in the 
P season for extensive cotton 
Iments — 

in comparing varieties/ 
in testing methods of culti- 

in proving varieties by selec- 
. and cross-breeding. 

I am also arranging for cotton 
gins (manual and power machines) 
which will deal effectively with 
indigenous as well as exotic varie- 
ties. 

In my opinion neither good 
indigenous, nor good exotic varie- 
ties of cotton can be successfully 
grown in Bihar, unless the common 
method of sowing cptton subor- 
dinate to tmkai (maize) and arhar 
(twer) is modified. It is possible 
lhat superior varieties can be 
grown as a mixed crop with mjStize ; 


strong, tall, much^branched pllwit 
in Bihar, would smother any good 
variety of cotton. If cotton and 
makai are grown together, the seed 
of each crop sljould be sown in 
separate rows — two«rows of makai 
alternating with one row of cotton. 
This can be easily done by a three- 
coulter drill which is commonly 
used in any good cotton district 
in India. Last year’s Bihar ex- 
periments indicated that the maize 
in the mixed crop had a protective 
effect in shading the young cotton 
plants. At Arrowah (Chapra) the 
maize was worth Rs. 1 8 per bigha, 
and coming soon to maturity 
was removed sufficieutly early to 
allow the cotton plants to branch 
out afterwards. Tlie rows of cbtton, 
when the maize was removed, were 
two feet apart ; and I recommend 
this distance as suita^.^*^ for the 
American varieties. ' plants 
should be thinned out to 15 inches 
to 21 inches apart in rows in "the 
case of a healthy vigorous crop. 
It is important that the rows or 
mixed crop should be bullock- 
hoed, and when the maize is 
removed, the ’space between the 
rows of cotton again intercultured. 
The ordinary indigenous imple- 
ment used in a good cotton district 
did excellent work last year. ^ 

In 1903 I arranged for experi® 
ments in Bihar in sowin^g and 
cultivation on the lines referred 
to in the last paragraph.^ It 
necessary W "totVe , 



cujtt'vators ta €o tha vi^otk ; also 
trained bullocks and the necessary 
implements. One pair of bullocks 
dealt with about 40 acres ’ast* year. 
I can. provide this year from Pusa 
as a centrS^ 5* pgfirs of bullocks, a 
trained man in charge of each pair, 
the implements required, and a 
fieldman from my office to super- 
vise the work. I should likh to 
dea[ with 5 or 10 bighas on each 
iridigo concern within reach, provi- 
oled tha selected areas are grouped 
near to*each other so that one pair 
of bullocks can sow expeditiously 
about 30 bighas altogether. The 
land must be of fair average 
quality and as carefully prepared 
'as for but should get no 

special treatment in the way of 
manuring or otherwise. The object 
of these trials is to determine 
whether cotton of superior quality 
can be grown profitably on exten- 
sive areas under conditions of 
cultivation which can be ordinarily 
arrar.ged for. 

I do not believe that the culti- 
vation of cotton will extend in 
Bihar unless planters can, through 
their tenants, arrange tg gscw the 
crop under .a share- S3^stem or some 
other system. The diffici'Py In the 
way of actual cultivation by planters 
thertselves is chiefly on account 
of lisjes by theft which would be 
considetable or great, there ^eiog 
900 or more people to a square 
ttltilc. ^ 

■ _ cer^in 


perennial 

are known to pro^Jitce ver^ fine 
lint can be profitably cultivated 
on extensive areas. I should ad*» 
vise caution over . this .scheme. 
The insect enemies of cotton are 
very numerous, and even in annual 
crops, where the same area? Is 
not occupied perhaps oftener than 
once in three years, it is extremely 
<liffi:ult to prevent considerable 
damage by boll-worm, and jud-» 
ging by the damage done by this 
pest to the produce of perennial 
trees as ordinarily grown, I would 
expect very serious damafi!“e ^ to . 
occur in large plantations, 
tion unquestionably reduq 
of loss. Mr. Lefroy, the Ei 
logist of my D^partmeni 
taken up the study of insec| 
affecting cotton in India, atl| 
before next season be alj 
recommend practical re 
measures which will keep 
in check. 

EXPERIMENTS IN CEYLON. 

Dr. J. C. Willis, Director of 
the Royal Botanic Department, 
Ceylon, gave a very practical illus- 
tration joif Monday last at th^ 
Ceylon Board of Agriculture meet- 
ing, of what has repeatedly oc* 
curred in C&ylon, and always 
occur again and again, .says 
Ceylon bb server^ as long*;’ as 
industry of cotton, or any 
similar plantip|r/prochKi;^4 



hands of n^ives. He “ showed 
five typical samples of cotton 
grown by natives. The specimens 
were the best kind of cotton. Sea 
Island ; and these were taken at 
random from a small lot the best 
native-grown cotton produced in 
the Island of late years. Instead 
of having a staple of 2^ inches 
in length, not one of these sam- 
ples was more than one inch, and 
most of the lot was of a staple 
less than half an inch in length. 
And this deterioration from the 
original Sea Island cotton, im- 
j^fted into Ceylon from the west 
had taken place in only 
§;eneraticns — purely the re- 
want of seed selection. Any 
f good enough for the native 
?r. No one can convince 
if the need of selecting only 
St seed for sowing purposes ; 
centuries of paddy growing 
1 not select his paddy seed, 
that he certainly will not do 
it in cotton-growing. The only 
way to really establish cotton- 
growing in Ceylon on a firm basis 
is to induce Europeans to take 
it up/^ 

EXPERIMENTS IN THE 
GOVERNMENT GARDEN 
AT SAHARANPUR. 

Last, year experiments car- 
ded on in4he Government Botani- 


and A^^hrican cottdh* The E<|o 
nomic Botanist to the Government 
of the United Provinces now states 
that in all cases the yield was 
very much belovv that of the in- 
digenous kinds, ^ “ but,/ reports on 
the quality of the staple as most 
encouraging.” Mr. Leake states 
that there is no intrinsic difficulty 
in growing exotic varieties of cot- 
ton in India. The matter was 
settled as far back as 1850. But 
economic diffi'rulties in the way 
of inducing the Itidian cultivator 
to adopt new varieties are many. 
He probably realises that the in- 
creased value of the crop will not 
reach him. The question of the 
abundant manure required,, by the 
Egyptian and American cottons 
is another difficulty in the way. 


SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION 
IN THE BOMBAY PRESI- 
DENCY AND ELSE- ^ 
WHERE IN INDIA. 

The Bombay authorities are 
apparently confident of the suc- 
cess of Egyptian cotton in Sind 
where so- far experiments have 
been quite promising.' About lO 
tons of seed were imported and 
distributed in 1904-05 with the 
result that the yield was fvery 
.satisfactory in quantity ancf iit 
staple and very good valuations 
were received of samples of 
the fibre from Messrs. 


1^1 Garden at Saharan par ^ow~ 

:■ feolroe an 4 
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JVfessrs. R^lli Bros., and Messrs. 
Volkart Brothers of Karachi. The 
Egyptian cottons, which have 
proved most successful in growth 
in Sindh, ai-e the lAbassi and the 
Mitaffiffi, and* it is stated as re- 
markable that while the local in- 
digenous variety suffered severly 
from attacks of boll-worm, • the 
impoited Egyptian varieties were 
aliifOst immune. The cfficial view 
is that if the cultivation continues 
as eqyally successful as in the 
•past two years, the matter may 
be said *to have left the region of 
experiment, and an outturn of not 
less than 100,000 bales may be 
^expected in the .ourse of a few 
years. * 

Cotton Cultivation in Madras. — 
An important move in connec- 
tion with the improvement of 
cotton cultivation in the Madras 
Presidency is the distribution of 
pure seed 10 the cultivator in 
certain selected distrietJv En- 
quiries made in cennection with 
the results of the distribution 
made in the seasons of 1905-06 
show that the crop grown with 
pure seed as was sol<?, yielded 
more than the ordinary seed 
and gave a higher percentage 
of lint than the ordinary cotton 
and|that the advantages of sowing 
the selected seed are now fully 
appreciated by the ryots. The 
authorities are also working direct 
with the cotton growers to abandon 
.llW crAtewis on tte 
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Vandyol Valley and^for the season 
of 1906 offered a pi;emium pf two 
annas per acre for every acre of 
practically pure cotton grown with- 
in certain areas of the Kurnool 
and Cuddappah districts. Claims 
for premium were prefered in res- 
pect of about 13,000 acres of which 
about 2,00 acres were on investi- 
gation found elligible for the re- 
ward. The ryots who understand 
the value of the incentive offered 
to grow pure cotton have been 
strongly advised by the authorities 
to keep their pure cotton seed for 
future cultivation and to 
not to allow it to get mixe 
with impure varieties, 
ments in crossing cottons 
being carried out by tire P 
of Biology at the Madra 
dency College (Mr. P'yson) 
view to making a scientifi 
of the subject. 

World’s Cotton Supply. — The 
Commission appointed by a num* 
btr of the leading cotton firms ol 
^Lancashire to visit the cotton 
growing area of America, makes 
some important recommendations 
in a report just issued. Europe 
pays the planters of South America 
about ;^20o,ooo a day for cottoiij 
and the Commissioners found that 
there is, in tlfe southern portion i>i 
the United State, enough suiuWf 
land to produce all the cotton 
world will require for yea|'% 

* cpme. While the cost of mmu 
factoring Uie fibre hat 
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fifty years, the cost of producing 
It has ‘not altered, and the planters 
ire using exactly the same' imple- 
Tjents and machinery as were 
employed by their grand- fathers, 
fust at present, a wave of un- 
exampled prosperity is sweeping 
3ver the Southern States^ the high 
price of cotton having placed the 
planters in a position of inde- 
pendence. In 1880 the value 
Df the American crop was 
onl/ ;£62,739 ,ooo, as compared 
with £y^yOOopoo in 1890 and 
?f|!^,000,000 in 1905. In addi- 
tiOfilif the farmers would now be 
iraise money on other crops 

Icotton fall below a remu- 

I 

i price. The Commission 
these facts as constituting, 
ie efforts of the Cotton 
s Association to control 
s, a problem in the solution 
_-ch Gieat Britain will have 
ito exercise the greatest care. 

’ , ^ 

EJCPERIMENTS in MYSORE/ 

A South Mysore correspondent 
Writes ; — Under the aupices of Mr. 
Norton, Messas. Binny & Co. are 
' making a bold experiment with 
cotton at Hoolhully, which was 
once onp of the finest toffee estates 
in the district# Mr. Norton has 
already planted out 6o,cdo cotton 
plunts, 


The cultivation of cotton 
throughout India is extending in 
every direction, t and the record 
price of lod. per pound obtained 
for Sind-grown cotton from Egyp- 
tian seed will still further increase 
the popularity of this crop in all 
suitable localities. The Revenue 
Report of the Central Provinces 
is full of references to this exten- 
sion of cultivation, the r.se in 
price of cotton for many years ‘ 
having been so good. In the year 
1905 the increase of area sown in 
the above Provinces amounted to 

224,000 acres, and of this 53,000, 

% 

acres occurred in districts in which 
until recently, the crop was of 
little importance. In one district 
in Wardha, an enterprising mal- 
guzar has been most successful 
with cotton from Ameiican seed 

while in the cotton tracts of tlie 

% 

Nagpur* Division the proprietors 
are increasing their cultivation as 
much as they can. 


TilE INDIAN TREE COTTON. 

P'or thousands of years the tree 
cotton {Gossypiuni Religiosutn) has 
been an indigenous plant of Ijpdla 
and its cotton was known to, every^ 
one in the country. * 

This is the only long staple 
cotton obtainable id lncpa 
ich b itt no way 



be$l cotton in tbe world# It is 
greatly to be regretted that no 
Indian firm has yet been started 
with sufficier)^ capital to start its 
cultivation. 

• * * 

It is a mo^ wonderful thing 
that when we haA^e amongst us an 
indigenous kind of cotton which 
is equal to the best cotton in the 
Vorld, we have been making all sorts 
of friiitless experiments to grow here 
a foreign species. This cotton has 
again an especial value in as much 
as the plant will last about 5 years 
whereas other species have to be 
grown every year. 

Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co., 
are reported to have acquired 
large tracts of land in Bengal and 
other •provinces of India for the 
cultivation of long-staple cotton. 
It is further reported that they 
would, amongst other kinds of 
cotton, give a fair tiial to the 
Indiav Tree cotton (gossvpwm 
religiosum^. 


variety of tree oottoti Tor 
years. The Government have 
made a grant towards 'the„ cosit of 
the experiments which, Iiowtfver, 
have not been suceessfiil in the 
first year owing to an unfavour- 
able monsoon season in that part 
of the coiintr)^ Good results have 
been obtained in the Bombay 
Presidency in the experiments to 
improve the existing local varie- 
ties of cotton by selection and 
hybridization. At Surat a consi- 
derable number of improved plalits 
have bpen so obtained and , it Is 
hoped before long to beg?t|!,^hi^ 
distribution of the seed prod 4 i^ii;i 
on the farm there. 


WHERE TO GET EGYf 
COTTON SEEDS FR( 

Allow me to point out 
growers of cotton in Bengs 
the seed should be freshest and 


TREE COTTON IN THE BOM- 
BAY PRESIDENCY, 

Experiments to demonstrate the 
suitability of Peruvian cl ’ ton for 
cultivation in large areas in the 
forces of the Karnatak Ghats in 
the 'IJombay Presidency are in 
progress. They have been initia- 
ted at the suggestion of a Euro- 
pean ^jentlcman of Bel gaum, who 
in fcowing^ ^ 


jld be procured — (i) Dharwar 

Broach varieties from the 

•S.uperintendent of Dharwar, P. 
O. Dharwar, Deccan and (S) 
Egyptian variety, from the Divi- 
sional Inspector of Agriculture 
Sind, P. *0. Mirpur Khas via 
Pachpadra, Sind, 

I have tried seeds supplied by 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Bengal, and also those supplied % 
persons just natned ; argi I 
^ found that seeds from 
have germinated 
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nigiat ago I^'sovved ,2 katas with 
Egyptian cotton seed, 4 in a hole, 
in trenches which are one foot 
deep and 3 feet apart. There is 
no place now* without a seedling. 
This is the great advantage of 
getting the supply of seed first- 
hand from the growers. 

I have found that the blossoms 
or flowers of the cotton cannot 
stand the frosty weather such as 
overtakes them in Behar and the 
Upper Provinces. The best thing 
wiifti tree cotton in countries with 
ftOaty> weather is to prune down 
nts in November or De- 
like tea plants. With the 
of spring (February and 
trees should begin to throw 
and (a fortnight later) 
IS, This is what I liave 
n Saran, 

eat that a revival of cotton 
ion in Bengal can be 
: about if men with even 
tdoderate wealth, intelligence and 
education will devote a kata or 
two to the purpose. Ordinary 
cultivators have strong prejudice 
against trying any new crop lest 
^it should bring any calamity. 

If the land be proper4^ drained 
like lands for cultivating potatoes 
and sugarcane, my experience is 
that cotton plant will stand any 
atnount of rain. It may not be 
out of place to mention ' that (i) 
g.h© Egyptian seed is black and 
j|j^n t any }^air^ ; , 


with hair on ; (3) Broach has hliir 
on with the natural color of cotton ; 
(4) Peruvian seed and tree cotton 
seed are found clustered in kidney 
shape. \ t 

March 25, 1906. §RINATiI DUTT. 

Mr. N. C. Ghose, Superinten- 
dent, Model Farm, Mayurbhanj < 
State (P. O. Baripada) is in a 
position to give all particulars 
about, and supply seeds of,^ cotton 
so successfully grown the^'e last 
year. 


COTTON CULTIVATION IN 
BENGAL. ‘ 

( By Mr, S> ifiath Dutt^ Hathway Saharan 
Bengal, 

Allow me to draw the attention 
of my countrymen, interested in 
the revival of cotton industries in 
general and of cotton cultivafion 
in particular, to a highly interes- 
ting article on the cultivation of 
cotton in the Bombay Presidency, 
by Mr. F. Fletcher, B. Sc., Deputy 
Director o>f Agriculture, Bombay 
Government, in the October num- 
ber of the Agricultural Journal 
of India. 

To the officious mentor of|our 
Agricultural classes the following^ 
may be offered for reflectfon and 
consideration. 

! ** From the cultiviitor's point of 

■•viW va^tie pf 





cotton— ftie plant in contradistinc- 
tion to fibre depends on 

(/i Yield per acre of seed cotton, 
(«), Price of Seed cotton, 
f//i) Hardiness of the plants 
.and V ; ' 

Method of ripening;. 

^‘The yield per acre is of the 
very gfreatest importance, but for 
purpose of decidlngr the questfon 
of thf^ Superiority of one or other 
of twQ competing; varieties, is 
indissolubly bound up with the 
q^uestion of the price of the 
produce. • 

The point can be settled only 
by actual experiment in the field. 
As an example we may quote the 
fi;ie-stapl«d ^‘Rani of Hingang;hat 
which "has been larg;ely displaced 
by the Coaiser * Jari’ * Vardi*, and 
here it would appear that the pro- 
ducer and the consumer (or rather 
a particular class of consumer) 
may he anxious to proceed in 
opp(fsite directions. Thus, the 
Lancashire spinner (or th fiengali 
' Bhadro loque) would prefer that 
the finer ‘ Bani’) should be grown 
since he can not use coarser 
djari’ while the cultivator may 
urge that tfhe ‘Jari’ gives him a 
larger yield per acre, and that 
the price obtained from the worst- 
ed rnanufactures of Saxony (or 
cotton .spinners of India) though 
not so high per maund as that 
obtained for * Bani,* is such as 
to makp the value per acre of 


It will be ten timjs easier for 
the upper classes at Bengal to 
change their habit -of clothing 
themselves and their ladies in fine 
clothes than for the Jndian culti- 
vators to successfully compete with 
America and Egypt in growing 
long-stapled cotton or for the In- 
diat) cotton spinners in manufac- 
turing superfine dhuties. If one 
remembers the deeprooted ignor- 
ance and illiteracy of the agri- 
cultural classes, which the better 
classes have done nothing during 
a century of British rule or be- 
fore, to remove either by priy^t^,,, 
charily or by seeking helo^bf^ 
Government, any change in 
habit of tilling must be very ! 
but in the present case it li 
their pecuniary interest tha 
habit of producing coarfe ^ 
should be changed at all. ' 
rapidity with which cultiv 
of jute, potatoes and cab 
have extended and apliances like 
the Behea Sugarcane Mill have 
been appreciated, should encourage 
even the pettiest land-lord in 
putting before his ryots experi- 
ments of cotton cultivation for 
their examination observation aitil 
(if profitable) acceptance. 

The rainfall in the cotton dis- 
tricts of the Bombay Presidency 
from June to September dilring 
which time cotton i| grown th^re^ 
as a kharip crop, is vei*y^neai* 
rainfaUs we have from 
l^f ejr in 
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Pifbict 

June to 

October Time of 

or tract 

September 

to May sowing. 

Broach I 
Surat / 

3^99 

2 26 June. 

Dharwar 

Belgaum 

20*49 

12*46 

' 3 -°n sept. 
10*56; 

Satara 

I 5'44 

971] ^ 

Bejapur 

15*82 


Solapur 

23-34 

5-67 1 1 

(Madras) 

9 I 

8*05/^ 

Abmcdabad 30*29 

1*10^ 

Nadiad 

36*27 

1*28 1 « 

Kaira 

31*62 

.•.rll, 

Dhanduka 

2 5 *86 

2*02^ 

These 

figures 

are quoted from 


^r. Fletcher’s article. Rainfall in 
wSbe parts of India is insuffi- 
to mature cotton as a rabi 
mt in Bengal Proper east 
i Hoogli and the Manas, the 
I In October to May is not 
han rainfall in these pro- 
from June to September, 
the suitability of growing 
as rabi crop in North ; 

^^Clentral and East Bengal. This 
agrees with the result of inquiry 
as to the time when cotton us,ed 
to be grown in the Dacca and 
neigJibouring Districts. 

Oqr countrymen ought to read 
Mr. Fletcher’s article, the one or 
two quotations from awhich can 
hardly give an idea of its value. 

important practical 
HINT FOJt THE TESTING 
OF COTTON SEED. 

Th^ fbdlowing important i^e.ap- ^ 



of India Vol I, Part If.'; 

1906) : — 

“It is well-known that in some 
cases a considerable percenta«|e of 
cotton seed fails to gerrfiinate 
after sowing. T|iis failure is 
generally due to * the sucking of 
the seeds by some of the cotton 
pests of which an account was 
given in the first number of 
this Journal. The Indian cotton 
cultivators ordinarily allow for this 
contingency by sowing k larger 
quantit^^ of seed than would he 
required if all the seeds were 
sound, but better results can be 

obtained by sowing a smaller 
quantity of sound seed. A sim- 
ple method of separati!\g sound 
from unsound cotton seed has 
been found in the course of ex- 
periments to determine the pro- 
portion of seed injured by Red 
cotton Bug (Dysdercus Cingula- 
tus Fabr.). Seed from plants 
infested with these bugs is cften 
so injured that it does not germi- 
nate. The simplest test would 
be to throw the seed into water, 
when the bad seed might be 
expected to float, but the amount 
of fuzz on ginned seed vafies so 
much that this test is not reliable. 
If, however, the seed is pickled” 
with cowdung, earth and water, 
the fuzz does not affect the ex,^ 
periment. The process is tto mix 
equal parts oT fine sifted cow- 
dung and earth lyith 
walec to make % ixifte : thjs«> oaafete 



is ^owly poured over the seeds 
whilst a man rubs the seeds in the 
paste. The seeds are then gently se- 
perated and dried for two or ti.ree 
hours in a «hadyi place. When 
dry, they are thrown into water ; 
the sound seeds sink, the unsound 
ones float on the surface and are 
removed. The followingr figuKes 
were obtained in testingf seeds : 

« the fi?st column shows the num- 
ber foUnd bad by this test, the 
second fiiows the number found 
bad by the examination of each 
seed. 


Jullunder •• 

■*. 88 

97 

Sialkot ,,, 

••• 173 

190 

Umballa ... 

... 171 

176 

Ka^sur 

— 537 

511 


In every case l,o^o seeds were 
treated as above and a second thou- 
sand examined by splitting each 
seed with a knife. Tlie general 
agreement 'of these fignreji shows 
that,* allowing for the variations 
between the samples taketi, the 
test is a reliable one. The proce- 
dure is simple and the advantage 
of sowing only sound seed is so 
great that the extra labour !s a 
small matter* — (H.* M-L.) 


COTTON PESTS AND THEIR 
CiyRE. EXPERT ADVICE. 

(Mr. if. Maxwell-Leffroy M.A., 
F. Z. S. F.E.S., Entomologist to 
the Gh>vernrnent of India.) 

. Ilie ar$ the 


monly known sp^cie$# of Cottou 

pe.st : — 

(r) Aphis (small dafk insects). 

(2) The Red cotton Bug. 

(3) The boll-worms (cater^pil- 
lar kind) by far the most import-* 
ant enemies to cotton. 

(4) The stem borer. 

(5) The stem weevil. 

In cases of attacks by these 
pests^ says the Government Ento- 
mologist expert, the spraying 
machine and the best insectidites 
must be at hand. 

Aphic can be checked with the . 
spray'^r without the smallest 
difficulty, and at a very small 
penditure if taken in time, 
arseniate sprayed on the j 
as they form the first bolls 
much to check boll-worms ; 1 
pink boll-worm is abund®^ 
lamp-trap is advisable. 

Bhinda should not be gfi^n 
anywhere on or near the farm, hor 
should garden Libiscus, Deccan 
hemp, or any other malvaceous 
plants. 

• Every individual red bug and 
stem borer should be rigidly des- 
troyed ; cotton, as picked, should 
be fumigated, the first plant seen 
lo have stem-weevil should be. 
burnt, and though no precautions 
can be taken^ against this pgJt 
may be possible to destroy a large 
proportion, of the infested plahts 
or prune off infested branchet* 
Affected bolls and bored Stibet#; 
should he burnt pcriodicallf, 
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no cotton |t»lant should be allowed 
to g^row for a day after it has 
yielded its seed and is finished with. 
These are the principal precautions, 
which should be familiar to every 
farm overseer who has charge of 
cotton. A good deal of trouble 
and attention is required, and 
some expenditure, far more than 
is within the reach of the culti- 
vator, but if cotton is grown as an 
experimental plant, if new varie- 
ties are to be introduced, and 
hybrids obtained, the expenditure 
is a mere trifle compared to the 
J>ther expenditure, and to the 
■ value involved. 

MON TIT-BITS CURE 

icion should be aroused 
, :he leaves of the plants go 
W^Wisting or folding ; on search 
insects will be found inside. In 
the first stage of the attack the 
insects may be collected together 
with the infected leaves, one - by 
one, and then burnt in a heap 
Qutside the field. 

Half a seer of Tirhoot tobacco 
leaves soaked in about half a 
maund of • water for § or 6 hours 
mixed with a quarter seer of Kero- 
^^ine oil and one chiitach of Car- 
bolic acid may be 'squirted over 
the plants with a syringe or a hay 
l^osh. will cure the pest. 

^ vplume pf smoke passed over 
f or 4 days ^ kfpccssion 


SPRAYING OF PLANTS aInD 
INSECT-CURE. 

The “Journal of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of In- 
dia” for the ’atter half of 1905 
contains an interesting contribu- 
tion on the spraying of plants by 
Mr. R. E. Evans, inventor of a 
powder which, he claims, protects 
plants attacked by insect pests. 
The experiment was tried by the 
Society with great success The 
plants treated were then examined 
and it was found that the fungus 
as well as the insects with which 
they had been attacked had been . 
most effectively destroyed. The 
solution, it is added, is not to 
be applied in too great a quan- 
tity or it is liable to burn. 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY 
AND ITS COGNATE 
BRANCHES. INSTRUCTIVE 
STATISTICS. 

Agriculture has been the lead- 
ing industry of this land since the 
dawn of history. 

Next to agriculture in import- 
ance, comes the weaving industry 
— cotton, silk, and wool. Among 
all' the materials of our textile 
fabrics, cotton unquestionably 
deserves the place of honour. ' It is 
believed to have also been* martti- 
facturcd in India before all other 
countries of the world. 

Cotton is generally ^oven in 
Jndia into piece-goods and 





OCj these two, the manufacture of 
piece-goods appears to be the older 
one. Cotton-weaving appears to 
have reached its perfection in the 
hands.of the*Dacca matiufarturers 
and those of Sohaifeaon, Dhamrye, 
Jiinglebari, JBajitpur and some 
other places close to Dacca. 

To what great an extent this 
industry was once carried on fnay 
be gathered from an estimate made 
ir 1753 by an English commercial 
resident^of Dacca froin which we 
learn tlfat the aggregate value of 
the cloth trade of that city in that 
particular year alone was 28,50,000 
Arcot Rupees or ;^356, 250. 

Dr. Buchanon’s researches held 
under the clirecl.on of the East 
India Company regarding some of 
the Districts of Upper Bengal re- 
veal a similar flourshing state of 
things in respect of cotton spin- 
ning and weaving even down to 
tlie early part of the las' century 
(i8<J7) 

I. Areas Under* 
Cultivation. 

Patna District 24OO0 t^ighas. 

Bhagalpur 12000 „ 

Dina j pur „ “ , 240QO ,, 

JI. P'lmales Engaged in 
Spinning Ciiakkas. 

Value 


District. 

Number. 

of thread 



spun. 

- 


Rs. 

Patna 

3.30,400 

10,81,000 

Sahaba<J 

1 , 59,500 

12,50,000 

Gorahhjwir 


not given 


Dinajpur 

not given 9,1.5,000 

Purneah 

„ 13,00,000 

III. 

Hand-Looms in* 

Working. 


Number 

Patna 

7950 

BhagHlpnr 

[7279 for cotton cloth 
\3275 for tassar. 

G :)rakhpur 

... 6114 

Maldah 

4350 

Dinajpur 

(families of 
^ Uveavers. 

IV. Value of the Cloth 


Produced. 


Rs 

Patna 

7,50,000 

S'diabctd 

... 16^00,000 

Dinajpur 

j ^ 'T .4 


Maldah •• 1 


Besides spinning, dyei 
embroidery afforded a ver^ 
tive source of livelihood to 
medan females in thj 
of Maldah. Durri makir 
another very profitable occl^™^,.. 

What a lamentable decadence 
this industry in all its branches has 
come to at the present day will at 
once appear even to a casual obsef- 
•ver. Endeavours towards a restora- 
tion if only partial, of this once 
great industry of India will be so 
much energy and money well spent 

WOVEN FABRICS. 

COTTON. 

Indian calicoes are divided iti-* 
to ; 

(a) Plain calicoes ^ bleachiid 
^ and unbleached). 

(^) Calicoes woven with eolouilri 



tlir^ad i^Sush^s and Keshis, stripefd, 
checks, and tartans), and. 

(tf) Printed calicoes (on a white, 
or on a coloured ground). . 

Tlie calicpes are principally 
manufactured in the Punjab and 
the Madras Presidency. 

Cotton in various shapes is still 
finely woven at the following places 
in India 

In the Punjab And the iV. IF. 
Frontier Provmce — Lahore ; Am- 
ritsar ; Peshawar; Multan; Lud- 
hiana ; Umballa ; Hoshiarpore ; 
JuUundar *, Kangra ; Rahun ; 
Bajwara ; Syadvvala ; Pakpattan ; 
lb : Kohat ; Hazara Hills ; 
Battalia \ Sialkot and 
in Sindh — Hala •, Tatta 
arachi ; in Rajputana — 
and Jodhpur; in the United 
fs of Agra and Oudh — 
\ Jalaun ; Chandari ; Sah- 
viiwifpur and Benares ; in Oudh — ■ 
/^ardoi ; Tanda ; Nawabgange ; 
Baiswara Kheri ; Jais and Lucknow; 
in. Bengal — Santipore ; Chander- 
nagofe j Pahna •, Dacca ; Sarail ; 
Patna and Jehanabad ; in Central^ 
Pr0VifU£S’^ldAgY\ ) Bhandara ; Bar- 
hanporc ) Mohari ; Nagpur ; Pauni ; 
Chanda j Hosangabad ; Khapa; 
Maiinda and Umrer ; In Berar — 
Akola ; Bolapore , and Elichpore j 
in Bombay — Surat; Broach; Raw- 
ipnrY^hoieka ; Ahm*edadad ; Kai- 
ra; Yepla,; Ahmednagar; Sholapur ; 
Gulutgud V Bilhongal ; Parargad ; 
Nasik.; Dbarawar ) and Poona ; in 


Rajahmandry ; Nellore ; ^Yap^la- 
gunta; Guntur; Rapur ; Camti ; 
Molakalnnra ; Shimoga ; Chittal- 
drug ; Harihar ; Kodlipet (Coorg) ; 
Bangalore, Madura, Vizagapatam 
and Masulipataln. 

Dacca has never enjoyed and 
does not even now enjoy any 
monopoly of muslin manufacture, 
for hi Sarail (in Tipperah, Bengal^ 
a tanjib muslin was, and stijl is, 
woven, which is almost as fine as 
the muslin of Dacca, and the Nairs 
on the Malabar coast turn out 
equally fine muslins , and ^^t Patna, 
Hyderadad, Cuddapah, and Arni 
some of the best plain muslins 
have for a long time been made and 
sold. Muslins are gencrajly made 
plain (white), striped , cher-kered 
{charkhana''^ figured {janidani ), 
printed (with gold and silver ), and 
embroidered {chikan^ needle-work- 
ed\ Benares, Delhi, Chandari, 
Nagpore, Gwalior, Nellore and 
Trichinopoly are a few other places 
where “one or other kind of fine 
muslin is turned out every year in 
large quantities. 


‘ SILK. 

Pure and fine silk fabrics have 
not been able to develop into 
perfection in this country j but 
mixed silk and tasar and maga 
have had a most glorious % place in 
Indian industrial history. As the 


Cocoiiir^da) 


Btjrmese and Assamese people gen- 
erally pat on silk dothsi 





has^alvyays afforded employment 
to a large number of people of 
this country, Kincob^ or gold and 
silver-brocaded silk, is one of the 
most- sumptuous fabrics of India. 
Like the t)acca ^muslin, the Ben- 
ares, the Ahmedabad and the Mur- 
shidabad gold-cloths ox Kincobs\\^\Q, 
been the admiration of the world 
• since the earliest days of oiir*com- 
mercial relation with foreign coun- 
tries. It must be noted, however, 
that satin and velvet have never 
beeii n?ade in India to any consi- 
derable Qxtent. 

Silk is woven to a ceitain degree 
of fineness at the following places 
in India 

A/. JK Frontier Province and 
the liunj^ — Bhawalpur (Damasked 
silk ) ; .^mritsar ( Gulbadan and 
Ditrajt) ‘yiyiu\tdix\ ; Peshawar; Nur- 
pur ; Na^ha and J’atiala. 

Caahif^e ^ — All throughout Ca- 
shmere. ■ 

^St ndh — -Ta t a h , 

The United Provinces^ of Agra 
and Oudh. — Benares and Lucknow . 
{Kincob) ; and Rai Bareli. 

Beng'al — Maldah : Bogra [Garad) ; 
Baharampur (Kincob) ; .^Rajbhahye 
{Matka) and Bhagalpur ( Bafta \ 
Midnapur {tassar, & gai\iU „ 

Assajn — All throughout Assam 
Erri a.x\d Muga, 

Central Provinces — Nagpur; 
Chand«, and Narasingapura [Tasary 
Berars*^hko\2i ; Ellichpur and 
Garcl^raJi ( Tasar), 


Surat ( Kincob and Gaji ),; ThAtta 
( Pitambara : yellcfw ) ; Poona ; 
Nasik ; Yeola ; BaghmandJi and 
Guludgud. 

Bangalore ; Hassam ; 
Toomkur; Chittaldrug; Trichinopo- 
ly and Tanjore. 


Wool. 

We now come to woollen manu- 
factures. Goat’s, sheep’s and camel’s 
hair have been woven in India from 
very ancient times. The Cashmere 
shawl industry is of the highest an- 
tiouity and importance, and, as the 
late Mr. Caine told us, ‘one of 
most skilled crafts in tl 
Push a in and Pushinina ai 
eval with the shawl mat 
The woollen stuffs knowr 
and the blankets called 
are also some of the mo 
manfactures of India. 

The following varieties of shawl 
are made in India S--* 

(1) Shafkitanikar^ a shawl 
woven of twisted thread, giving it a 
jDeculiar, regular, serrated texture. 

(2) Shal-Sada^ a plain Woollen 

shawl without embroidery. • 

(3 ) Shal doridar, a shawl having 
a dori or edging. 

(4) Do-shala^ a double shawL 
Amritsar, near Lahore, 

several centuries been 
emporium of the shawl tr'ade 
all Cashmere goods. • 

But now the Paris, Lyohi and 
the Paisley shawls art 




the Indian ones and the hereditary 
skill of the fcashmere weaver is 
going, to be a. lost art and specialty. 

To this day however woollen 
fabrics of fine texture are manufac- 
tured at the following places in 
India : — 

The Punjab & Cashmere — 

Kangra (pattu), Nuipur, Sirsa, 
Rphtak, Ludhiana, ( Rampore 
wool ), Leia ('blankets ) Simla, 
Delhi, Amritsar ( Kerman wool;, 
Lahore and Srinagger. 

The United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh — Lucknow ( pashmina 
shawls ). 

RaJputana—yi^xY'^N^x and Tod- 
— Nuddea, Purncah and 


phrates. But whether embroiddlry 
is an indigenous art or not, Indian 
embroidery is one of the wonders 
of the human liand and has at- 
tained historical and universal 
fame. t ‘ < 

Indian embroidery is generally 
wrought either in the loom or with 
the needle, and is done on silk, 
velvfct, wool, cotton, and leather. 
Both the goldsmith and the silver- 
smith lend their aid to most of 
these works. All the varieties of 
needle work found in Europe, 
feather-stitch, darn-stitch, cross-* 
stitch, chain-stitch, drawn stitch, 
!^et-work, cut-work, etc., are 
known to perfection by many In- 
dian embroiderers. 


igpur (Kamblis) The embroidery on silk, satin, 

* — Ahmedabad (blankets) and velvet reaches its high-water 
r — Chikanayakanahalli in mark of excellence beauti- 

(blankets), Kudlighir ful works turned, "^-^ne^t Delhi, 
Hasan, Kadur and Chit- Amritsar, Lucknow /Vi, 'diedabad, 
[^idrug, Dacca, Surat, and Bombay. 

r The embroidered apparel ^.of 

Vizagapalam and Chicacole in 
■NDIAN NEEDLE- WORK OR, Madras Presidency, of Hy- 

EMbROIDERY derabad in Sindh, Nawanagar and 

Inseparably connected with our Gondal in Kuthiawar have not 
iilk and woollen manufactures is only great commercial value but 
he great art of needle-work or ^^so represent sortie of the rt>ost 
embroidery. Indeed, it is difficult remarkable fine arts of this country, 
:o contieive of a good shawl of Muslin is now beautifully em- 
jjjshmere jKjtbout its embroidery, broidered at Delhi, Patna and 
iveaving^ it is also an ancient Dacca and leather ^t Phaka in 
tfid traditionary industry of India, Sindh and also in Guzerat, f 
t is belieaved that its knowledge 
ras first introduced into this coun- ^ 

^ : bWks of ithe gu? 
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GjbLD AND SILVER THREAD 
AND LACE MAKING. 

In connection with embroidery 
one cannot fbrget the rising indu.s- 
try of gold^and silver wire, thread, 
and lace making of the present day. 
These are made at Delhi, Lahore. 
Lucknow, Murshidabad, Ahmeda- 
, bad, Surat; Poona, Bombay, Dindi- 
gul, Bangalore, Vizagapatam and 
Chfcacole. But Russian false gold 
wire Is now over flooding the coun- 
try and promise.s to nip this indus- 
•try in the bud. 

At the census of 1891, so many 
as 12,611,267 people were found to 
follow the manufacture of textile 
fabrics as an oerjpation in India. 
At the fast census, a slight diminu- 
tion fs noticed, the figure being 14, 
214,158. 

THE CARPET INDUSTRY 
' OF INDIA. 

•This industry appears to be 
neither very old nor indigenous. 
Carpet manufacture seems to have 
been introduced into India by the 
SarJicens who again learnt it from 
tliQ Persians. Only the cotton Sa^a^ 
ranjis of Bengal and the Bt^rries 
of Northern India and thv. woollen 
carpets of Malabctr and Coconada 
appear to be of pure Hindu design 
and of considerable antiquity.' 

Th^ carpet industry of India 
which at one time gave occupation 
to seMfcral tens' of thousands of • 
people js x^ovf decHflingf every- 


where. But yet pile^sotton carpets . 
are made extensively and receive 
very good finish at*Multan’ Um- 
balla, Mirzapur and seveal places in 
Bengal. Woollen carpets of some 
amount of fineness are still made 
at Agra, Jubbulpur, Mirzapore, 
Hydrabad, Warrangal, Masulipat- 
am, Malabar, Coconada and several 
places in Cashmere and Sindh. 
Velvet carpets are made at Benares 
and Murshidabad and silk ones at 
Tanjore and Salem. 

GRASS MATS. 

Besides the above woven atuffn. 
many kinds of grass at 
into mats. Those made a 
(Malbar Coast), at IV 
Mymerisingh Backergunj 
pore,Nuddea,and Purnea 
useful and durable stufl 
also woven into mats at oyinci in 
Assam, 


COTTON MILLS. 

New mills have lately been mul- 
tiplying in Ahmedabad and thi [ 
Punjab, and in other places. Ndt 
so in Bengal. And yet we have tIO 
cause for having doubts of the 
cess of Cotton Mills, and 
to put our money in them, 'fM 
cotton industry is in for a 
plethora of prosperity, and any o^\ 
investing money in it is surfe 
his money’s worth’ apd' 
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The Krishita Cotton Mills of 
Seawar have by this time become 
quite welhknovvn in this part of the 
country by the various cloths they 
have sent out witlun the last few 
months. The Directors have just 
recommended a dividend of 19 per 
cent, for 1905; and taken over 
Rs. 1,10.000 to depreciation. Better 
than merely encouraging, we should 
think, We invite the attention of 
your monied cl-asses to the success- 
ful operation of the Krishna Mill 
Company, which should encour- 
age them to start Mills of their 
own, 

;ar,” siys the ** Indian 
irnal,” that the whole of 
tapled cotton produced 
i estates has been pur- 
i syndicate of Ahmeda- 
/ners. We further hear 
ements are being made 
drive the Ahmedabad cotton 
by electric current, a well- 
known Bombay firm being interes- 
ted in the enterprise. As this cur- 
rent will be produced with coal fuel, 
in comfSetition with the present 
'coal heated boilers and engines, 
it is a proof of the hold that electric 
driving has got upon our very 
^erprising friends and rivals at 



COTTON-GINNING 

FACTORIES. 

In Gsentuf apd its neigh^ur^ 


which are great centres of tpe 
cotton industry, 10 or 13 ginning 
factories are reported to be at work 
in extracting seed from., cotton. 

Some of the factories are in 

i * ' 

Setanapalli, M ingalgiri,# Bezwada ’ 
and Nandigram. 

Some might be started with 
advantage in the neighbourhood of 
cotton-growing tracts in Bengal 
and the business of oil extract/on 
from the seed might also be taken 
up along with it. (vide, part III 
under head ‘oil from cotton seed,’) 


BENGAL AND HER COTTON 
PRODUCING CAPACITY. 

There is a vast area jdist now 
lying waste all over Bengal, Which 
can be made to produce cotton, to 
great profit of the community at 
large. At present, Hill Chittagong, 
Hill Tippera, parts of Garo hills and 
adjoining tracts are the only impor- 
tant parts that grow cotton. Bu*c a 
time there was when even the level 
plains of Bengal, used to produce 
cotton of a superior kind. In the Sib- 
pur Experimentrl Farm sometime 
back, Egyptian cotton plants were 
seen thriving vigorously 'on a low 
alluvial plot of land. By itwestiga- 
tions and researches held in our 
country or in Egypt and America, 
some cotton seed variety or cross 
seed might be discovere'd that 
would suit the plain or alluvial 
tracts of Bengal. That would lead 
t<> increased eottdn area in Bahirt!, 
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The fthowai jungles and Mad- 
hu{fur jungly tracts of Dacca and 
Mymensingh grow some cotton 
though jute is a more favourite 
and coyeted production. But still 
there are targe Iracts available 
which can be made cotton-bearing 
without interfering with the ready 
timber forest therein. There is an 
extensive forest tract in Assarft in 
contmuation of the Madhupur 
jungle of Mymensingh, which will 
grow fine cotton^ but of which bare- 
ly a tenrti or one sixteenth is under 
cotton or ^ny sort of cultivation. 

If we cast our eyes upon Nor- 
thern Bengal, viz., the districts of 
Rangpur, Dinajpur, Bogra or the 
districts gf Maldrili and l^urnea we 
shall find vast tracts of uncultiva- 
ted high lands, which in climatic 
conditions and soil peculiarities 
resemble the cotton-bearing tracts 
of Myrnetisingh and Assam. Some 
parts of the Midnapur uiStrict and 
the^reater part of Orissa and the 
Tributary States are more or less 
likely to grow cotton. The yield of 
cotton can be ten oi twenty times 
increased by a systematic plan of 
work and by granting^ some spe- 
cially advaatageous terms to culti- 
vators or future farms, t present 
no such stimulat’ou is offered to 
cotton cultivation. A tenant or a 
company deserves special concessi- 
ons in Qonsideration of the capital 
and energy to be put in turning 
waste Jands into arable fields or 
gard«i;»9» Qur belief is that Hill 


Tipperaif properly developed, can 
be turned into a wealthy and popu- 
lous cotton bearing state and its 
present .yield increased twen%r 
times or more ( for terms of lease 
of land in Hill Tippera vide Part !• 
before.) 

Our present yield of cotton does 
not represent even ten per cent 
of Bengal’s possibility of cotton 
produce and the area can be in- 
creased many times its present lim- 
it, if systematic investigations are 
held and necessary measures for the 
purpose are taken in all parts of 
Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Assam. 


BOOi; ON COTTON CUl 

Those interested in the 
and prospects of cotton i 
will probably derive a gen 
useful hints from a work 
with the same inoustry as 
cd in North Carolfna. Theatithor 
Mr. Holland Thomson, in l^rom 
the Cotton Field to, the Cotton Mill^ 
gives a careful study of the Indus- 
• trial transition which has been 
brought about by the great expan- 
sion of the cotton industry' during, 
the last twenty years. The result# 
of the consequent change on tb# 
life of the people are also fully 
cussed in their different 
the writer, wTio has been studying 
the problem for ten years. In otitef 
words, the work makes^ as strong 
an appeal to the sociologist 
the agriculturist, and 
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pect« is full of sugq^estions for 
the student of modern India. 

All. about Looms ; Spinning 
and Weaving. 

Hand- LOOM versus Power-loom. 

Some stubborti facts and figures 
and highly instruct ive 
comments. 

Whether hand-looms could 
survive the competition of power- 
looms ? 

The average hand-woven fab’ic 
gives nearly twice as much wear as 
the average mill-cloth by reason of 
the latter possessing less strength 
jability than the former 
p the following causes : — 
The use of antiseptics in 
e used for conditioning 
cotton mills where the 
nd woven cloth must be 
^PSfected from deterioration during 
v'lfong storage. ‘ Their use be- 
comes necessary, particulary in 
damp climates and in countries 
which import cotton and eXflort 
Oloth^ where a large stock of goods 
must be kept on hand. On the 
other hand, no antiseptics are used 
by hand weavers in their size, there 
being no ntfed for it. 

{b) ^Sectional sizing' as adopted 
jryjMlls does not strengthen the 
hiuch as ‘single sizing' as 

COTTO^ug hand weavers. 
FAC? power- loon!, owing 


in the hand-loom where the weft 
threads and selvage ends are put 
in more carefully.' 

We may remark that the use of 
antiseptics and germicides in Cotton 
Mills is well-known and dealt with 
in several English books on this sub- 
ject, notably in Walmsley s ‘Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving.’ ‘Sectional 
sizing’ also being done in sec- 
tions of yarn cannot be so perfect 
a process as ‘single sizing’ in 
which individual threads ar.e treat- 
ed separately. 

Comparative consumpiion of 
foreign & home products. 

Out of an approximate total 
of 4423^ crores of yards of cloth 
consumed by the Indian people, 
imported cloth ( chiefly from 
Lancashire) and Indian mill cloth 
together amounted to 278 crores 
of yards during last year ; whereas 
the cloth of the Indian *hand-Ioom 
alone amounts to 164J crores of 
yards approximately. These are 
figures worked out by Mr. R. B. 
Patel of Baroda on a very accurate 
basis. 

Mr, Haveirs opinion. 

The following are sofne of 
Mr. E. B. Havell’s remarks on this 
subject reproduced from his 
pamphlet on the ‘Hand-Loom 
Weaving in India' published with^a 
view to promote the objectr of the 
Association for the Advancement 


lit Guntur aiit being very ^ of Scientific and Industrial Ed uca? 

not ‘so.'<irps, m tion of Indians, . ■ ^ 



^^^‘Though the hand-looms used 
in India to-day are the same as 
have been used for hundreds of 
generations^ ^ and hardly any 
attempt has ever been iii'^de to 
' improve theiT^ yet the Indian 
hand-loom industry has by no» 
means been entirely^’ crushed by 
all the marvellous skill which has 
*been brought to bear upon *the 
construction of the Europeati 
povve^-loom. No doubt it is in a 
very depressed condition, but it 
is still, next to agriculture, the 
most important of Indian indus- 
tries. Two-thirds of the skilled 
artisan population of India are, 
at the present day, hand loom 
weavers,^nd tlie value of the 
annual outturn of hand-woven 
fabrics is a matter of crores of 
rupees. We know that the very 
keen competition between Euro- 
pean manufactures has, reduced 
their proBts to a couiparatively 
smikll margin. If, then, the 
mechanical efBciency of the Indian 
hand-loom could be improved, say 
by 15 per cent, which would be 
equivalent to a 15 per cent duty 
on the imports of foreign piece- 
goods, it is, reasonable to suppose 
that the Indian weav<^'i might 
retrieve his position to a very 
large extent. Now it is not only 
probable but an indisputable fact 
that the ordinary Indian hand- 
loom can be easily made more 
effective, not merely by 15 per 
^cent, ^ut by nearly 100 per cent* 


There 'are many kinds o 4 hand* / 
looms in use in India, from a 
primitive arrangemen-t of a, few 
sticks to the elaborate and inge- 
nious apparatus use^ for Benares 
kincobs and textiles of a similar 
class. Hand' loom factories are profit^ 
able in Europe ; they should be much 
more so in India ^ ivhete conditions 
are so much more favourable^ It 
is commonly believed in India that 
the hand' loom industry in Europe 
has been entEely supplanted by the 
power loam. This is vcfy far from 
being tJie case. In France, Switzei> 
land and Italy there is still a 
great deal ol silk weaving done 
by hand. In Scandinavia 
,find the hand-loom in every 
and the peasant women 
only weave their own lim 
spin the thread they reqi 
sewing. In England, th^ 
centre of the power-loom ii 
there has been lately a reiT.*.. 
revival of hand-loom weaving. 
Hand-loom factories are being 
established in many places, where 
.formerly everything was done by 
the power-loom. 

If the hand-loom can compete , 
with the power-loom in Englandr 
where thef cost of skilled labpur 
is many times greater than it is 
in India, where the supply of 
trained weaVers is very IlfflSSJ 
and wiiere the most perfect 
ving marfiincry, worked^ by. steiicb 
and electricity, is in use, wl|a|a| 
much ercater prospect mmt 
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be for il in Ii^dia, where you have 
an unlimited supply of the most 
skillful hereditary weavers, content 
with earnings of three annas to 
eight annas a d*ay I 

I do not wish yon to ima- 
gine that hand-weaving can hold 
its own against tlie power-loom 
to an unlimited extent. Both 
hand-labour and machinery have 
their limitations. But there are 
splendid possibilities open for the 
hand-loom industry in India, and 
it is a preventible loss to India 
that the skilled weavers should 
day by day leave their looms and 
add to the already overgrown agri- 
population. 

^ proper looms and proper 
|ion the Indian weaver could 
y recover a good deal of the 
ternal trade, but take a 
‘ position in the world in 
« »rOven fabrics, 

Mr, Havells suggestions as to 
to popularise improved hand’ 

horn, 

^ You will be glad to hear that 
the Bengal Government, at my 
suggestion, are taking steps to 
make the use of the fly-shuttle 
known througiiout the province. 
At present it is in partial use in 
^lljgjjicts out of the 48. No doubt 
l^nglmS patient efforts will have 
'Ip be made to persuade t;he mass 
©f the wearing population to over- 
their dislike to imiovatjpns, 
U*fc ' ''to ‘ 


derived from them may be obvious. 

I would strongly recommend that 
the Indian Industrial Association 
should make this a prominent part 
of their programijie. Ypnr Associ- 
ation could easily form local Com- 
mittees to assist and supplement 
Gover iment efforts. If you succeed, 
as I am sure you would succeed, in 
bringing the fly-shuttle into gener- 
al use among the weavers of Ben- 
gal, you would do a great service 
to your country. The mec^ianical 
improvement of hand-looms is, in, 
my opinion, one of the most im- 
portant industrial problems to be 
dealt with in India, and perhaps 
one of those which present the 
least difficulties. I only h6pe that 
other Governments will folloW the' 
lead of Bengal in this matter, and 
th.at District Boards and Munici- 
palities all over the country will 
assist in reviving the great Indian 
hand-loom industry. It is my 
firm belief that there is hardly a 
more safe and lucrative field open 
for Native and European capita- 
lists in India than there is in the 
development of hand-loom. I 
must say that if ^District Boards 
and Municipalities would take up 
questions of this kind, and employ 
trained workmen to s[o round to the 
various industrial centres and give 
practical demonstrations of impro- • 
ved processes and apparattis^ they 
might do nmek mCre than Schools 
* of Art and Technical Institutes evet" ^ 
will he Mi tt 
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tng technical knowledge among 
the artisans of the country, I 
would commend tin's suggestion 
to the Committee of the Indian 
Industrial Association. 

Babu Parvati Shankar Chaii- 
dhury, Sectetaiy of the Associa- 
tion, said he wished to bear his 
humble testimony to the fact ^that 
during journeys he had made 
through the Pabna and Faridpur 
distrkts he had come across wea- 
vers J^ho were using the new 
,hand looms which had been partl)^ 
introduced into these districts. 
Tliese people assured him that 
before they were ha»'ijy able to 
earn three or four rupees per men- 
sem, whereas now they were earn- 
ing t:;asily four or five rupees by 
the use of the new hand-loom. 
At Koostea he saw some thou- 
sands of fly-shuttles at work, the 
weavers using which were able to 
earn from nine to ten rupees, where- 
as* formerly they were only able 
to earn five rupees. He was sure 
these new appliances would be 
appreciated by the general public 
of India, and would confer great 
benefits on therrt.” r, 

Mr. Henry H. Ghose (joint 
author with Mr. Diiiabc.adhu Mu- 
kerjee of a good work on spinning 
and weaving) on the same : — 

''In the face, then, of present- 
day Competition and with his 
backward system of manufacture, 
how comes the. hand-weaver to. 
ptotain fUfish . a large share of the 


textile trade of India ? 'Tiiis may 
appear a puzzle to most of us, 
but I believe the reason is not far 
to seek. The disadvantages’ that 
the hand-weaver Suffers from in 
his competition with Indian and 
English Mills are, after all, insig- 
nificant compared to two great 
advantages that he has over any 
power-mill, as stated below. To 
no other reason within the range 
of economic possibility could this 
result be attributed. 

(i) The greatcf durability of 
the hand fabric. A good portion 
of the Indian people have found, 
this from experience 
price for this cloth owii 
greater value it gives fc 
while others have either 
it to this test or are unab 
the cloth or have acquire 
ted taste for showy stuff, 
about this fact sometim< 
have since found that KIchaFd'' 
Marsden, perhaps the greatest 
living authority on weaving, has 
practically admitted it. This, you 
will realise, is the greatest truth in 
connection with hand-weaving and 
unless you recognise it, you cab 
not understand the large consumpir 
tion of the fabric nor the Vitalii^ 
of the industry. 

( 2 ) Certain economies 
Indian hand lOeaver effects th^t 0e 
millown^r does not. The 
weaver* being his own» masto 
able to supervise any 
o|wration-’ that htfi. 



tJcpects * no profit but merely a 
return for his labour of weaving. 
And often not being aware of the 
wages obtainable at the factories, 
he is satisfied wkh less than what 
he would get as a mill operative. 
Thus his charge for labour is low. 
Then he begins on a capital which 
is only about a tenth part of the 
outlay for and incident on a mill- 
loom. He pays no charges for 
management and supervision, being 
his own manager, foreman, tack- 
ier, store-keeper etc. He has be- 
sides no rates amd taxes to pay. 
It follows, therefore, that though 
ir-cost of production is 
sater, he makes up for it 
by a saving of expendi- 
>ther directions. I have 
that it is this fact which 
terton unconsciously pro* 
he showed jn his Report 
r equal conditions in the 
ihe Wesleyan Industrial 
of Karnui and the Chingle 
put R eformatory could not com- 
pete with the .veavers of the loca- ' 
Irty. I therefore contend that , 
even if the labour of the weaver 
•bperative in India were as efficient 
it is in England, this improve- 
ment alone w6uld not enable the 
pillls to crush the hand-loom in 
iililii^^guntry, as Mr. Johnson 
thinks* ^ 

i During the recent revival, a 
gn6d number of weavers have gone 
tn tbeir occupation and the 
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iencing the old inconvenience in 
the preparation of warp, I con- 
sider it very necessary, therefore, 
that warp-preparing factories be 
established at di/fer^nt centres in 
the country ; also tl>at the Sayajee 
Cottage Loom which lias so far 
proved a success be given a fair 
trial by experienced weavers. Here 
also I wish to state that men, of 
means and intelligence must enter 
the industry if we wish to thopugh- 
ly regenerate it, and it is nothing 
but proper that an industry which 
proves three times as great as the 
power-loom industry of India 
should gain such adherents. There 
is no doubt that small capitalists 
wlio would participate in it in* the ' 
three following ways would find a 
better profit than in the general run 
of investments at the present day. 

(1) The preparation and sale of 
warp at different weaving centres. 

(2) The impoit of yarn direct 
from Bombay in these localities, 
{;uide later, “ Home-yarns for hand* 
looms.”) 

(3) The manufacturing of looms 
and weaverjs implements. 1 know 
a few loom-makers in Calcutta who 
are earning a handsQine profit by 
constructing merely the Indian Fly- 
Shuttle Loom. They are keeping 
nearly Rs. 20 clear on each machine. 

Experiments on different? met* 
hods of sizing and on the combi* 
gatton of motions in a loom Are 
also very oeoesaary, I am al 
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presen? engaged in such experi- 
ments with Dinobundo Mukerjee 
as it is quite evident that a stronger " 
warp and a faster loom would im- 
prove, our positijn considerably. 

We wofild * ateo advocate the 
institution of ^ domestic weaving 
which we consider the proper thing 
for this country where slender con« 
•fidence is bestowed on joint-.^tock 
enterprise. 

A Stubborn Fact in Point, 

Tht^t the hand loom can more 
-than hold its own against the 
power lo®m receives practical illus- 
tration in the following fact noticed 
by the Indian* EcoiK^mist some 
time ago — 

‘Tn I896 the manager of a mid 
in th^ Central Provinces wrote to 
the local Chamber of Commerce 
that within the previous five years 
2 mills in Cawnpnr had to disconti- 
nue the weaving of cloth and stop 
their looms because of their inabi- 
lity to compete with hand woven 
cloths. Here we have an apt illus- 
'iration of the power of hand woven 
cloth to compete with that woven 
by machinery,” 

HAND WEAVING IN INDIA. 

IMPORTANT official REPORT. 

MR. CHURCHILL’S LOOM. 

Mr.* A. Chatterton, officer 
iti charge. Weaving Department, 
School^ of Arts, Madras, recently 
seut jg to GovcrnmenJ; the following * 


note og weaving, in which Jie 
ed the results of etfquiries whilst 
in Bombay and Bengal durirvg his 
recent tour. The influence of cli^ 
mate upon weaving has not beerl 
alluded to before in discussions of 
the Indian hand- weaving question j 
blit it is, Mr. Chatterton thinks, 
a matter of very great importance 
especially in regard to the selection 
of localities for conducting prac- 
tical researches with a view to the 

betterment of the industry : 

In May, 1901, an experimental 
Weaving Department was started 
at the School of Arts, Madras, 
with the object of improving thiu 
methods of band-vveavingyp. 
South of India, It was 
that in the Basel Mission 
Establishments on the We 
tlie European hand-loom : 
ployed with considerable 
for a great variety of fal 
of which, however, were i 
pean style and mainly for I 
use. There seemed to 
reason why such looms or simple 
modifications of them should not 
te employed, for weaving native 
cloths, and it was decided that 
the first experiment should be to 
set up a -number of these loamjl 
and start manufacturing in tham 
some material generally mad e |n„ 
native hand^ooms. As tHP" resSSf 
of a good many enquiries, 
handkerchiefs, which ^ are 
manufactures of the 
^ were selected. There , 



cally uo^*<^ited market for. 
at prices wh'ich, it was hoped, 
would, pay. Similar work was al- 
so started in the weaving. cl asses 
at the Chinglfput Reformatory 
and in the Wesleyan Mission In- 
dustrial School at Karnul. But at 
the end of about a year both these 
institutions found that the work 
was not profitable and gave it up 
thereby admittimg that even with 
the flyshuttle loom and methods 
of warping superior to those em- 
ployed by native weavers they 
wert unable to compete with them. 
The manufacture of these hand- 
kerchiefs has, however, continued 
esent day in the Mad- 
wi Arts ; and although 
ever been carried on, at a 
t it has been considered 
loss is not greater than 
legitimately incurred in 
lilts of this kind. 

’ months after the Weav- 
artment was opened in 
mpdras, Mr. E. B. Havell, the 
Superintendent of the Calcutta 
School of Arts, drew attention to 
the weavers of Seram pore on the 
Hooghly, where he had found 
them working with an old pattern 
European hand-loom fitted with 
hlly-shuttle. The weavers, he said, 
werewell off and able to turn out 
in tbeiF^y-a^uttle looths twice as 
mueh work as did their neighbours 
with the (^ommoir country loom. 
These statements were subsequent- 
ly veri^ed , me hf 


Mr. Radfce who^ at that tinfe^ was 
Collector of the Nadia District ih 
Lower Bengal. From that time 
onwards Mr. Havell has been a 
persistent advocate of the fly* 
shuttle loom and ih virions ways 
he has succeeded m bringing it 
prominently to the notice of the 
educated classes in Bengal and 
has induced the district Boards 
and some of the Bengal land- 
holders to take active steps* to 
spread the use of the type of loom 
employed at Serampore iif other 
districts. 

2. The result of the experiments 
in Madras was not altogether 
satisfactory. It has been found 
that although it was easy enough 
to get the native weaver to work 
with the flyshuttle, the resulting 
increase in outturn was not any- 
thing like so great as onr own 
anticipations and the reports from 
Bengal had led us to expect. It 
was found that though the r^te 
of weaving could be more than 
doubled by the use of the fly shuttle, 
yet at the same time the threads 
of the warp were broken so fre- 
quently that the final result did 
not show an advantage suflficient 
to induce the average native weaver 
to take to the fly-shuttle loom. It 
was evident that if it was to come 
into extensive use, it would be ne- 
cessary to ijiaterially improve the 
warps ; and a great deal of atten- 
tion has sinc^ been paid to them, 
both in respect sfeing upd tbe 
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mechanical arrangement of the 
threads. Improvement in both 
these directions is possible ; and 
in consultation with the English 
makers of \yarpin^ and weaving 
machinery a set of preparatory 
machinery was * designed which, 
it was thought, would place the 
preparation of the warps upon jthe 
most favourable footing possible. 
It is* nearly three years since the 
indent- for this machinery was sub- 
mitted ^o Government^ but for 
\tarious reasons the purchase has 
been postponed, and it was only 
quite recentl)^ that Government 
sanctioned its transmission to the 
Secretary of Stale. As a natural 
consequertce of this the weaving 
experiftients in Madras for the 
last three years have not made 
much progress, but they have made 
the fly-shuttle loom very much 
better known than was formerly 
the case and have induced a cer- 
tain •number of people to take it 
up. From the records of the 
School of Arts, duriiig the period 
under consideration, I iind that 
44 looms have been manufactured 
and sold to outsijde people and 
that as mo5t of these have been 
used as patterns, it is piobable 
that the number of fly-shuttle 
looms has materially increased in 
the South of India. 

3 . In t)ther parts of India some 
attention has been paid to hand- 
weaving 4 but only in Ahmedtiagar 
aptivpeiiga! have results of a satis- 


factory * nature been ojjtaineb. At 
Amritsar Mr. Shaft infiported 
Japanese handlooms and started 
a small* weaving factory, ‘but 
apparently it has not met with 
much success as in the latest 
communication I have received 
from the Manager, he says “the 
greatest difficulty with us is the 
difficulty of sizing and unless we 
overcome it we catmot hope to 
make our loom of any good to the 
country.” 

At Ahmednagar in connection 
with the American Mission High 
School there has been established 
the Sir D. M. Petit’s School of 
Industrial Arts, the manag 
of which has obtained 
America an expert mechai 
Mr. D. C. Churchill, wl 
the last two years has d 
himself solely to the impro\ 
of the hand-loom industr) 
has attacked the problem 
more tnorough manner 
one else and has obtained some 
very striking results which, 1 1 am 
ifidined to think, will, if properly 
followed up, place the hand-loom 
industry of India on qnite another 
footing. He has designed a new 
hand-loom of a very simple 
construction, which, on a fairly 
large scale, h^ has demons^^AAii 
to be capable of dealing with a verj^ 
inferior cla^s of yarn and of b©la|f 
worked at a rate which I have 
vcr seen approached with 
other type of liand-loona# 
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di^awjiigs it v^ould be quite Imprac- 
ticable to give any intelligible 
description of the details of this 
loom ; and it must suftice to say 
that by swinging the slay the 
picking stick is set in motion 
through a series of levers and in 
such a manner that a very high 
speed of picking can be obtained. 
The slay can be easily worked 
with one hand and the shedding 
motion is controlled by levers. An 
important feature in Mr. Clun- 
loom is that from the 
;^^arping beam the warp passes 
over a roller mounted on spring 
bearings, whereby the action of 
rJiAiilang up tne weft has less ten- 
: to injure a fragile warp, 
loom is also provided with 
itomalic take-up motion of 
jenious character which can 
tdily adjusted for either close 
)en weaving. At the time 
tm my visit to Ahmednagar a num- 
ber of these looms were at work 
on dungari made from cotton of 
lo's counts both in warp and w^eft. 
The cloth was 36 inches wide and 
with an average of 258 picks to the 
inch the outturn was 30 yards in 
a day of 8>2 hours. The following 
figures were given to me by Mr. 
Churchill as illustrating what could 
with these Jooms. Sold 
wholesale each piece of this dun- 
gari, i 2 yards in length, fetched 
2-6'6f and the cost of manu- 
facture was "Us. t-r2-3 a piece, 
following 


Rs. A. P. 

Cost of yarn I 6 O 

Weaving ••• O 3 6 

Warping ••• o 2 O 

Sizing .,,0 O 9 

These figures show that a gross 
piofiit of As. 10-7 per loom per 
day is made and that too after 
paying the weaver As. 8 per day. 

For the preparation of w'arps 
Mr. Churchill has designed wdiat 
is really a wooden slasher sizing 
machine in which the steam drum 
for drying the sized cotton is dis- 
pensed with and in its place the 
warp is extended over rollers to 
a sufficient length to give time 
for it to dry. This undoubtedly 
works very well in a dry atmos- 
phere, but it is doubtful if it would 
be successful in more humid dis- 
tricts. For winding yarns and 
reeling bobbins, Mr, Churchill has 
also censtructed macliines built 
mainly of wood and capable be- 
ing turned out without difficulty 
in a carpenter shop or an in- 
dustrial school workshop. In the 
preparatory processes of weaving 
Mr. Cluirchill has followed practic- 
ally the same lines as wfc have 
done in Madras ; save that he has 
constructed the machines himself, 
whereas we have ordered them 
from England and he has adopt^sd 
the slasher sizing process instead 
of hand sizing which we have con- 
sidered mote suitable. 

4. } ani of opinim> ^ 
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Churchill has done extremely valu- ent nutifber of looms employed lo 
able work in connection with the keep a complete warping and 
hand-loom Industry, and I tliink sizing plant in full swing and "thus 
th it it is extremely desirable that reduce t 4 ie cost of the preparatory 
he should recei\^e such peci niary processes. • 

assistance from^ tile Government 5. Government assistance should 
of this countr\' as will enable him hardly be necessary wliere finan- 
to complete- tlie work he has so cial prospects are good, but there 
successfully initiated. So fir his aie few people wlio know anything 
looms have only been worked at all of weaving and fewer still 
on (joarse counts ; but whilst in who understand the problems of 
Ahmediiagar I placed with him an the liand weaver. To make 
order for a loom to be constructed capital fl )W readily in the direc- 
tor working with very much finer tion of the hand weaver it 
counts, asd as soon as it is receiv- necessary to demonstrate on a 
evl here, I propose to employ it frii Iv large scale that the work can 

on the manufacture of women’s he carried on in a profitable, A 

clotlis using 60 into 6o’s for warp manner. At the outset the^ 

tmd weft^and if it then proves to difificnlty to be overjjome 

be siucessfnl, I shall try it on the organisation of a hand yi 

fineit work we arc now doing, factory and the training ofj 

namely, angavastrams with 150’s ciently large number of ^ 
in the warp and r2o’s in the weft. weavers, so that they maj 
Assnmiiig that Mr. Churchill’s avail themselves of the possl 
loom proves ultimately to be what of the new hand-loom. • AhVtbis 
I anticipate he will be able to w )rk requiries considerable imtial 
make it, it will, I think, greatly outlay and as there is no 'pos* 

improve the prospec’s of hand sibility of making a corner in 

weavers and should enable hand- b^nd-weaving, which might indiicp 
loom factories to compete directly capitalists to invest considerablt 
with those employing^ power- sums of money on the chance of 
looms. In -a hatui loom factory, ultimately getting a big return on A 
organised on a sufficiently exten- their investrtlents, it is not likely 
sive scale, the questions of warping to be forthcoming and hence the 
and sizing will present no more necessity of Government intcryis^ii 
difficulties than they have done in tion and assistance, 
power loom factories, it U there- 6. In the voluminous discuil#si^^ 
fore desirable that Mr. Cliurchill^s which have taken place 
System pf weaving should be tried .itheJmprovemetit of 
'^il®e scale and aauflScI* ^ It' ourioitS' 
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tacitly been assumed by e^ery one, 
that the influence of the climate of 
the 'locality in which weaving is 
carried on has always been con- 
sidered of no importance, or rather 
the question of the influence of 
climate has never been raised. 
The success of the fly-shuttle 
looms in Bengal and the indiffer- 
ence with which it is regarded in 
Madras has for a long time, 
puzzled me ; bee ruse from all tlie 
enquiries which I have been able 
I could obtain no evidence 
of «ny superiority on the part of 
tbe Bengal weavers either in their 
mode of woiking or equipment. 

I have teen able to verify 
during my recent visit to 
When at Serampore and 
a, I saw the Bengal weavers 
' with appliances distinctly 
to those in use in Madras, 
led belonging to Puma 
i^naiiuia Dey, the head weaver of 
^^Orampore^ 1 found a number of 
looms at work. The weavers were 
paid monthly wages of from Rs. i6 
to 12, and besides weaving’ 
they also prepare their own warps. 
The cloths on the looms were of 
70 *s Count both in warp and weft 
aod with about 54 fheks to the 
inch the outturn was yj yards per 
ll^g^of 8 hours. Warping with 
amaChme 6f a primitive type was 
in use the work turned out 
it was obviousfy^satisfactcry 


mending broken threads in the 
warp. The process of sizing em- 
ployed is exactly the same as that 
used in the School of Arts and the 
difference between what may be 
termed success in Bengal and . 
failure in Madras is due neither to 
the degree of skill attained by the 
weavers nor to the prefection or 
otherwise of their appaiatus. It 
is, I am convinced, entirely a 
matter of climate. In this I am 
borne out by numerous cfacts of 
which the following may^be cited 
as evidence : — 

(i) The average humidity of 
Lower Bengal is considerably 
greater than that of Madras, and 
there is no tendency in the former 
place for the warps to get dry and 
brittle except perhaps in the hot 
dry months before the rains begin 
when it is customary for the 
weavers to take their annual holi- 
days, being the time of the year 
when they can least efiflcieptly 
work. . 

(2j The West Coast of the 
Madras Presidency possesses a 
climate which, as regards hum- 
idity, is comparable with Bengal, 
Tiiere the hand-loom o factory of 
the Basel Mission has met with a 
degree of success which has not 
been attained anywhere else, and 
at the bottom of that success lies ^ 
the fact that the work has been 
carried on in a suitable climate, 

(3) From the records pf the 


tiie • weavers did not any 
^ tbefe^ in 


work done by weavers in the^iete^ 
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of Arts, Madras I find that in 
April. May and June, when the 
average humidity was 64 per cent, 
the outturn of work was 2J yards 
per ’loom per day ; whilst in 
October, December and January, 
when the ave/age humidity was 
75 per cent, the outturn of woik 
with the same men was yards 
per day* 

(^) It is a well-known fact that 
native hand-looms are generally 
fixed 4 n damp excavations in the 
ground, so that the weaver may 
work irj a moist atmosphere. 
Further the weavers though they 
work extremelyjong hours gener- 
ally rest in the middle of the day 
and WQrk by lamp-light far into 
the iiight. It is hardly likely that 
they would do this unless the 
colder hours of the night weie 
more favourable for carrying on 
their work than the dry time in 
the middle part of the day. 

Tins is sufficient evidence to 
show that weaving can be best 
carried on in a damp climate and 
that climate has had considerable 
influence over the success which 
the fly-shuttle loom has met with 
in different parts of India* In 
England the cotton t'-ad^- mainly 
concentrated in Lancashire which 
possesses a moist climate com- 
bined with great facilities for the 
production of ^ower. Native 
weaving has always been an in- 
dustry scattered all over India and 
been successfully 


carried on in extremely •dry and 
extremely moist regions ; but there 
is no question whaTtever th^t the 
finest and best work has always 
been the product of damp districts. 
It must be remembered that the 
native hand-loom imposes much 
less strain on the warp than does 
any form of fly-shuttle loom. 
Better warps are therefore required 
in fly-shuttle weaving to obtain 
the maximum advantage from this 
system. It is only just now that 
we are begining to recognise this,, 
and attempts are being made to 
provide stronger and more evenly 
ai.anged warps. In Bengal ex- 
cellent work has been dc“‘ — 
on the old native system 
ing, but in the drier climal 
prevails over the greatei 
India, the native warp 
proved satisfactory when ! 
to the stresses which are ii 
set up in the fly- shuttle looms 
By j^assing a warp over a roUei 
mounted on springs, Mr* Churchill 
has undoubtedly reduced the 
. number of breakages and ^ the 
slasher system of sizing must be 
good enough for f^ny form of hand-* 
loom, seeing that it is perfectly 
satisfactpfy when used in po^lf- 
loom factorfes where the strain nd 
the warp is very much gfca^ 
Accepting flien as we 
fact that some climates are 
more suitable for weaving; 
otherS) it becomes a matter 
impoftauce in . any . 
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Improve? the ppsitioii of the ' haiid- 
ootn weaver that it should be 
jndertaken under conditions as 
'avourable to success as possible. 
For this reast n** therefore unques- 
ionably the West Coast of India 
)r Bengal should be selected for 
:stablishment of the first hand- 
k^eaving factories. As a matter of 
act, they already exist on the 
Vest Coast, and it is almost certain 
hat establishments similar to those 
i the Basel Mission would be 
qually successful if they devoted 
hemselves to the manufacture of 
lative goods. I think it is highly 
»rci)^ble that even for coarse work 
j^g^^iuddoom vould be able to 
i own if only to the 

ment of hand-loom weaving 
^ the same energy and 

ivere available as are invari- 
nsidered necessary for the 
of a power weaving shed. 

II »♦ The native weaving trade is 
I" : huge, unorganised, helpless 

tidustry. The weavers are ignor- 
mt, uneducated and utterly unable’ 
;o grasp the economic situation 
vith^ ^hich they have been 

>roiight face to face. Practically 
:ach loom, or at the very outside 
jach weaving family, is tlie unit of 
he trade and the progress of the 
aast has depended upon the 
htassisted eifbrts of such units. It 
ian hardly be doubted that the 
g|roductipn of the factory system 
th^ hand* weavers will effect 


postpone, possibly, iiidefinit^lj^ 
their extinction by the power- 
loom. Since I have seen a hand- 
loom working satisfactorily at i6d 
picks a minute and imposing no 
undue amount of fatigue upon the 
worker, I am certain that this 
machine, which can be turned out 
in large numbers for not more 
than' Rs. 6o, must, if it is properly 
pushed, prove a very potent riva,l to 
the power-looms over which in the 
past the utmost resources of human 
ingenuity have been devoted to 
their perfection. It is but a little 
more than four years since we 
began the first attempts to system- 
atically study the hand-weaving 
problem in India and th^ success 
which has been met with sq far, 
more than justifies the efforts 
made and the expenditure incurred, 
and I am strongly of opinion that 
tlie Government of India may now, 
and vi^ith the utmost possible 
advantage, deal with the question 
since the work is one in which 
climate influences play so import- 
ant a part. My recent enquiries 
in Bombay and Bengal as well as 
the knowledge I have of what is 
going on in ^Madras cledrly 
indicate that in each province work 
is being carried on on the right 
lines and that now it is desirable 
to fully recognise this, and to use 
the Utmost efforts possible to 
procure , a rapid development 
along the lines which have ^Ireadjf 
lisen clearly marked 



A GbVERNMENT GRANT. 

# 

The proposaU to establish a 
hand-loom factory in which Mr. 
Churchill’s liewly designed hand- 
looms, sizWig •mjchine, and other 
apparatus maj' be given a tho- 
rough trial has*the cordial approval 
of Government, who are pre{>ared 
to allot immediately Rs, 1^,000 
or Rs. 20,000 for this purpose. 

tVith regard to the locality at 
which ^the factory should he estab- 
lished* the Government consider 
that the West Coast would be too 
far off 1:o allow ol convenient 
supervision, and are of opinion 
that Salem or* Maduia, would be 
more suitable. 


A FEW TIMF.LY HINTS. 

{FfOtii Mf. Knilash Chandra Bannerjee 
of Arrah.) 

The weavers, as we see in this 
part of the country, have first to 
borrow capital at a high rate of 
interest to purch?se thread to 
weave cloths. Then they have to • 
prepare the cloths themselves with 
their manual labour j ;and thirdly 
to take t 4 iem to the market for 
sale. If they be relie‘’ of the 
first and the third, they would have 
ample scope to work heart within 
and God overhead in their own 
particular line. It is this mixing 
up of the functions so diametrically 
pp|K>$^d to ^ch other in the same^ 
about 


disruption of the fettric. ^ 
if the capitalists could devise sditte ^ 
means of starting a concern where 
thread • can be had for value, or 
in advance, or oir credit by the 
weavers this would no doubt 
afford great rtdief to the weaving 
class. Then when the cloths are 
made ready, they can be pur- 
chased at once by such concern 
at a certain fair rate agreed upon 
between the parties ; and, lastly, 
these cloths may be sold in the 
market by the same concern,' The 
concern may be established in a 
convenient centre for the purpose 
of promoting the three ol^ects !||| 
have mentioned above. Thj 
may be purchased from | 
press Mill or .some otl| 
taking care that for /ani 
purposes, strong threads a 
and for bhurn (waft) purpe 
good threads are supplied. 

Suppose, one of our capitalists 
starts such a concern at Chahder- 
nagore, Serampore, Santipore, and 
provides all the weavers with 
thread, say nos 20^. or 165, or 
some higher counts still prepared 
in India, to be woven into cloths 
which are to be made over or 
returned to the concern, keeping 
their own profit, would not the 
business spread like wild^ep^J^UQii 
such a purpose, you have 
select the agents who will 
work in such fields.* The; | 
owners may be at oucei 
e^e4 with 
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customers are ready to make the 

c 

purchase, giving a fair profit to 
all the parties concerned. Let 
there be no intermediaries in great 
numbers. . * 

It is not very difficult to act 
upon tlie above principle. Here 
you have not to look for fly- 
shuttle looms of Japan or Seram- 
pore or any other kind. Let the 
indigenous looms be worked in 
their own way by placing both 
legs in the earth-hole and worked 
up and down, and the shuttle 
worked by both hands. The wea- 
have acquired a facility in 
^iirkiujg in this way, and it cannot 
that you can get 
|ew hands to work on the 
le within a short time with 
Hlity. So let the indigen- 
prers go on in their old way 
new stimulus and facili- 
ch we can provide them 
iptn. in the meanwhile, let us 
to work the fly shuttle suc- 
' ccssTuIIy. 

Yesterday two gentlemen came 
to me to learn the art of weaving, 
by the fly-shuttle loom process. 
'They belonged to the highest class, 
and still they were not ashamed 
to learn the art* This is, indeed 
very praiseworthy, for we do not 
reason why such a noble 
art sboulcl be the excfusive trade 
of iiny particular class of people ? 

I advised them, first, to learn the 
,in the indigenous way, next 
i|y-s^u1^1e taoul, aad* 


of all, by the so called power-Ioont> 
and that we may •he able to use 
the htillock poiver^ or other animal 
power as substitute for ' the stream- 
power in course of thne.^ 

Those engaged id otlier trades 
and callings may be turned back, 
and the rank and file of actual 
weavers swelled to make the move- 
ment a success. Hands we have 
yet enough of now diverted * to 
other kinds of trades . and callings 
and it should be oiir aim to* bring 
them again into the fold and make 
them work on their old lines which 
they had long given up owing to 
our indifference and* inattention. 


THE SERAMPORE WEAVING 
INDUSTRY. 


REMARKABLE DEVELOB* 
MENTS. 

A century or so ago the little 
riverside town of Serampore figur- 
ed largely in the history of Ben- 
gal. With* the rise of Calcutta, 
however, and the transfer thereto 
of the once famous press where 

the Friend of India” was pub- 
lished, Serampore, receded from 

the position it occupied and be- 
came a place of but little ifiiport- 
ance. But 6nce more the tide of 
prosperity appears t^ be oh the 
flood apfl th^sre is ^ome pr<fl!j|# 



that Sic towH will before long be 
thci seat of a large and thriving 
industry. 

Serampcye for some time past 
has* been regarded as thj home, 
in Bengal, of tfte handloom weav- 
ing industry. 'A large number of 
w'eavers live in its vicinity and the 
cloth made by them has eryoyed 
a certain reputation. Mr. E. B. 
Hftvell^ of the Calcutta School of 
Art, was some time ago attracted 
by tlje possibilities of the Seram- 
pore fly-shuttle loom, so much, in- 
deed, tltat he conducted a some- 
what extended and personal investi- 
gation as to, its daily outturn of 
cloth and the main features of its 
working, Mr. Havel 1 was so far 
sats^fied with its excellence that 
he recommended its use, and also 
assisted in the formation of a 
training institution for weavers. 
Shortly afterwards vvitii the largely 
increased demand for country-made 
clJbth, principally dhoties, Seram- 
pore became the centre of a rapidly 
developing industry. News of this 
development spread throughout the* 
province and large numbers of 
Bengalis intere^sted in. the matter 
visited S^rampore to see the looms 
at work and to obtain inlormation 
of the conditions which controlled 
the industry. The introduction 
into other districts of Bengal of 
the S^rampore* loom was eagerly 
sought, but s difficulty regarding 
was Raised, Tho /‘weaving 

ih'.. 


number and wbre moreover, 
quired for local ne^S^ Mn Havellts 
experimental school was in the 
meantime, working very satisfac- 
torily and when. the demand for 
weavers was mad, three other 
schools were quickly founded and 
in these four schools forty students 
were presently engaged in master^ 
ing the rudiments of the weaving 
craft. Two lots of passed students 
have already been sent out. They 
hailed from Chittagong, Tangail, 
Riingpur, Mymensingh, etc. None 
of them belong to the weaver class, i 
hut are men of respectabl^.pareq^'^ 
age, some of them inde^ *“ * 
Brahmans, and nearly all^ 
of English colleges or 
High Schools. This 
itself, worthy of more tha 
note, for it is well-knov 
to this time the better-clai 
Bengali people have 
weaving or any other fojftp oT 
manual labour to be unworthy of 
their attention. . 

The schools have now their full 
, complement of students and tfed 
principal of one institution stal;^ 
to a Statesman represent^t^^ 
that he had more applicatfoqs 
he could hope to deal with 
some time to come. 

The Serampore fly-shuttle \ 
is worked by one weaver* 
in a day of eight or 
can turn out a pi,, 

:’|*here' are' at the 



they afe^capable of producitig suf- 
ficient dhoties to meet the demands 
not only of Serampore town 
but also of the villages jn the 
sub-division, leading a considerable 
quantity for disposal to other 
places outside its borders. As 
a matter of fact, so far as the 
actual outturn of cloth is con- 
cerned there can be little 
question that each district, if its 
Inhabitants choose to take up the 
matter, can supply its own de- 
mand. There is, however, a diffi- 
culty to be encountered and it is 
tbj^fikulty of cost. The coarse 
Turned out in Serampore 
|purchased at Rs. 2-8 per 
Ipce that does not compete 
^ with that of Euro- 
^ds of similar quality, ft 
fsible to reduce this rate 
of the cost of labour and 
naterial. It is nevertheless 
tfpfl^ted out with some confidence 
■|^;tbose engaged in the trade that 
high rates of labour now paid 
the price of thread are but ' 
temporary. As more weavers are 
trained, competition will reduce 
v^ages and the next few months 
will also see a reduction in the 
prices at present paid* for the 
materia). The demand has been 
pSld the consumers’ resour- 
f&r as raw material Is con- 
have been limited to one 
are howeveV arran- 
to jthis latter condition* 
.'Wsittoh', i6o •• 
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enter into serious competitlp^n with 
the foreign market. 

The cloth manufactured at pre- 
sent is of a coarse texture and for 
this there are several reasons.- In 
the first place the<ordinaVy Seram- 
pore loom does noi,t give satisfac- 
tory results with the finer threads, 
that is to say beyond 120 
counfs. The weavers say the loom 
subjects the finer material to Joo 
heavy a strain. But there is. a 
hand-loom at work in certain of 
the villages adjacent to Seram- 
pore (Atpur, Kaikala, Jqynagore 
and Khursarai), whereon the higher 
counts can be worked and which 
turns out cloth of an extremely 
fine texture. This loom,, in its 
main features, is similar to, the 
Serampore fly-shuttle loom. A 
second reason is the very much 
heavier demand that exists for the 
coarser cloth. Some of the weavers, 
however, say that in Lower Bengal 
the damp atmosphere had a certcvn 
effect on finer threads, but this 
belief on inquiry, was not found 
. to be widely held. In addition to 
the above a Japanese loom was 
seen, but this had not been worked. 
It is capable of a* far gr, eater out- 
turn than either of the Serampore 
looms and is worked by a treadle 
at a great speed. Its cost deliver- 
ed at Serampore works out at 
about Rs. 185. An English^made 
loom was also seen at work. This 
machine whicbi wilen compared 
wjth the ittdigetijous iiitlde. 
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a complicated character, was be- 
ing used to produce cloth some- 
what similar to the well-known 
cotton tweed, but of coarser 
texture. It Avorked rapidly al 
though the owner stated that only 
about twelve 'yards of cloth could 
be turned out per day. He was 
not of opinion that this machine 
would attain to any popularity. It 
ccfet Rs. 300, was very complicated 
and when out of order required 
mechanical knowledge for its repair. 
Moreover, the cloth manufactured 
only scXld at four to five annas a 
yard and this provided no adequate 
return for the ‘great difference in 
price. Taken a'togethei* the weight 
of locTil opinion is decidedly : ^ 
fav(^ur of the Serampore fly-shuttle 
loom. It is cheaply made, easily 
worked, and when out of order can 
be repaired by anyone who has 
worked jt half a dozen times. More- 
over these looms occupy but little 
sf>ace and are portable. 


LOOM MAKING. 

Side b^ sids witirthe advance 
of the weaving industry itself has 
grown the greatly incresed demand 
for looms. • Formerly these looms 
were made by local carpenters, the 
demand not being sufficient to en- 
able the makers to devote their 
whole time to this branch of their 
bhsmess* All this Is, however* 
cflAiigrf, ®ight factories, each 


turning out an avenage o? twert^- 
five looms per month, are now in, 
full work. Orders are being re- 
ceived* from almost all parts of the 
province and loom-making seems 
to be attaining nearly as important 
a place in the Serampore industriai 
world as weaving itself. At 
one of the training schools the 
principal stated that when each 
of his students left for his district 
he took with him a loom, and 
some cases several looms. The ^ 
demand was growing, and those 
inteicsted in the industry ^re en* . 
thasiastic when speaking 
possibilities. From what 
seen, and our representath 
a fairly extensive tour 
schools and loom-makeri 
there cannot be much d 
garding the soundness of 
development of the f 
movement*, and perhapsti, , 
soundest feature of the present 
situation is the eagerness with 
which young men ar#throwing up 
their advanced studies and, in 
•some instances, situations already 
secured, to devote themselves to 
weaving. It is fairly certain, too, 
that as .labour and material be* 
come cheaper and when the 
ther improvements already 
spoken of .in the 
introduced, greater strides tbivaip^; 
the substitution of country-l^^^i 
cloth for that of foiftsign 
lure will be 




PsSe' YARNS FOR' 
HAND-LOOMS. 

A well-known ^nd influential 
banker and mill pwner in Baroda, 
Seth C. M, Samel Becher thus 
writes to the Ainrita Bazar Pat- 
rika : — I hear that at present many 
hand'looms have begun to work in 
Bengal, but unfortunately they 
have to import their yarn from 
Europe. If this be true this is 
not pure Swadeshism and tliere- 
forej if your people have a mind 
to imp(j:t native yarn, I shall try 
sucii yarn in my mill 
* almost complete and will 
' work :n about 4 or 5 
If so please let me know 
t of yarn i. e. of what 
your people will require 
ler they also import dyed 
ised yarn, 1 think this 

P Elation will be well obtained 
u refer to some yarn tner- 
^^nts who generally import from 
Europe and also ascertam the 
vishcs of yoifr people.'’ 


MIRACULOUS LOOM 
AN AUSTRIAN INVENTION. 

If Edison be the wizaVd of the 
New World, then certainly Jan 
Sj^epanik holds a similar position 
ip Europe* "Although still but 
tbtrty-tw6 years of age, his name 
Is; already imoiortal as the inventor 
pf a loQRx which doea in a few 
Jfdsprp %y old mei^ods tookl 


yeari He presented to 
peror of Austria a piece of tapestry ? 
containing 200,000,cxx), crossings 
of silk thread, which ^was begun 
and finished within five hours. 
By old methods ‘'this would have 
taken four years to make. The 
Secretary to the Bengal Technical 
Institute should at once make 
enquiries about tin's loom. The 
inventor, we believe, belongs to 
Vienna. 


THE FLY-SIIUTTLE I^OOM. 

Its peculiarity lies in the fact 
that the shuttle is thrown by 
means of lever-contrivance instead 
of by the hand. 

Both hand and feet are u^ed. 
The right hand is used in giving a 
pull at the lever which works the 
shuttle and the left in drawing the 
reed to press evenly the weft 
thread, and the feet are pressed on 
the pedals for raising and lowet- 
ing the healds having the vyarp 
threads. 

One pair of cloth of 40 or 50 
counts twist can be woven on this 
loom in nine or ten, hours. A pair 
of cloth of finer twist, say 90 or 
100 counts, will take twelve or 
thirteen hours to wea\e. Three 
and a half hanks or more of twist 
would be sufficient for dhoti, lo 
yards by 44 inches, * 

A complete loom will consist of 
the following paits — One altrong 
vvooden fratne 1 one ^ 



Oit ^ or' 

looms work four <>r fife 


runs : one s 4 f^a or reed •, one 
shuttle ; one beam or roller for 
winding the warp , one beam or 
roller fcTr the woven cloth^ one pair 
of healds for raismg* and lowering 
the warp threads, two wedge* 
shaped frames for making the 
healds, six wooden see-saws or 
natchees for fixing or hanging the 
heaid^ one pair of paddles or flat 
pieces of wood with cords for 
raising and lowering the healds ; 
one dozen pirns or shuttle-bob- 
bins. 

The processes of sizing the yarn, 
and winding from hank to bob- 
bins, and 4naking the warp, and 
winding tiie weft yarn on to the 
pirns cm: shuttle bobbins are the 
same as are followed by all our 
country weavers for their ordinary 
hand-looms. And the accessory 
apparatus for these operations con- 
sists of two bamboo ckarkls^ one 
natai^ one spindle, one bobbin 
frame, 200 bobbins and 50 pirns 
and will cost from Rs. 5 to Rs, 10 
according to the material used and 
can be secured cheaply from any 
village weaver or carpenter. 

L — Advantages of the Fly- shut- 
tle, — The fly-shuttle ha three 
advantages : firsty it enables the 
weaver to weave much faster than 
he can when he throws the shuttle 
by hand,* A common fly-shuttle 
loom can turn out nearly twice as 
much vvork as the ordinary native 


fast. Secondly^ a weai?er by 
of the fly-shuttle can weave cloth 
of much greater widtlrthaa he can 
in the native loom. In the Pabna 
and Faridpur districts the weavers, 
since the fly-shuttle loom has been 
introduced there, have been able 
to double their earnings by mak^ 
iiig a kind of bed sheet v^ich 
finds a ready sale among| the 
natives. Thirdly, it is an ex- : 
tremely simple and inexpensive 
improvement, which can be made 
by any carpenter and adaptJpp * 
the urclinary native loom. 
be used in both silk and c 
weaving. At Serampore it is 
for silk and also for cotton, 
counts 86s. up to 120s. P'or 
coarse counts of cotton It ia 
sable to modify the Serar 
loom so as to adapt it for a ! 
shuttle. It can easily be ad 
to the weaving of gunny. 

//. — Cost . — The whole^Oom used 
at Serampore is almost the same 
ai5 ,is used in Europe, only it is 
more roughly made, and costs 
from Rs. 25 to Rs. 35 to make. 
It is easier to weave good cloth on 
this loom, but it is not necessary 
to have this kind of loom in order 
to use the fly-shuttle. The psr^ 
of the loom which contaulS the 
fly-shuttle can be adapted to the 
native loom at a cost pf £tboht i 


iii| tl^ #ame time and of 


Rs, B or Rs. 10. 
loom has been 
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thousands qf native weavers in 
Bengal, who have doubled their 
earnings by the use of it. 

II I, -^Description of Fly- 

shuttle and method of working it . — 
There is the part of the loom con- 
taining the fly-sluUtle, which is 
called the *^^Jay/’ as used at Seram- 
pore, and the fly -shut lie itself. 
It is generally about 14 inches 
tong\nd the ends of it are of iron, 
and It has two iron wheels fixed 
undflAeath. The shuttle is placed 
in of the shuttle-boxes on the 
lighjWor left end of the lay. To 
iiiir the fly shuttle, the shuttle is 
i in the right-hand box.* 
J the weaver, pressing down 
readle, so as to open the 
IS of the warp, pulls the 
e, quickly towards the left, 
huttle is thus jerked through 
^arp into the left shuttle- 
The weaver then presses 
crown the other treadle to cross the 
tfhreads of the warp and pulling 
the handle towards the right, sends 
the shuttle back into the right 
shuttle* box. By repeating this 
simple operation the whole weaving 
is done. 


IV . — Time required, to become 
expel t with the fly -shut lie. ^ h 
skilled weaver can become fairly 
«6Cpert;,^in the use of the fly-shuttle 
in less than a month. The chief 
thing to learn is to pull ^.he string 
evenly and with the right amount 


of force.^ ^ jerked ^0 vio-* 
iic tlnrea4 


in the shuttle is broken and much 
delay is caused. 

V. — Importance of teaching tht 
use of the Fly -shuttle-^ l^ccoxdmg tc 
the census of i§9r, there are about 
380,000 weavers (ifiales) in Bengal 
alone. If the earnings of each 
weaver could be increased only by 
Rs: 2 a month, which is a low estir 
mate of what might be obtained 
by the use of the fly-shutl*le, it 
would be a gain to the Provinces 
of Rs. 9,120,000 a year. These 
figures are sufficient to show thv: 
importance to Bengal and to the 
whole of India of this invention 
which has been ' used in Europe 
for 1 50 years. 

Note. When a niunber of thieads o 
different colors are used in weaving i 
cloth, the frequent changes of shuttle 
required make the use of the drop-boj 
advisable. This is a revolving box fitter 
to the end of the lay by means of whicl 
each shuttle is dropped into its place a! 
required. The fly-shuttle cannot be^ usee 
when the weft threads do not pass righ 
through the whole width of the cloth, as 
is the case in cotton cloths with border* 
entirely of silk or gold lace, but it car 
be used in any loom or in any materia 
in which the shuttle passes right tbrougl 
weft in one operatioh. 

To the Editor of the Pioneer 

Sir,— ? 5 ince I last wrote to you 
on the revival of hand-loom weav- 
ing in India, there has been very 
great progress in the movement, ir 
fact it may be said that hand*loora 
weaving has now been plated on i 
; sound commercial baSis) ^ith 



most Jnffnite prospects of expan- 
sion. I have lately returned from a 
visit to Amritsar, whete a young 
M^ihomedan, Mr. S. M. Shafi, after 
a course of instruction in the 'tech- 
nological College o^ Tokio, has set 
up a hand-loon% factory, which 
has now been working for about 
six months. He brought from 
Japan an excellent model of a foot- 
loom^ worked by a treadle, and 
a warping mill and creel of the 
improved European pattern. He 
employs* the local mistris to cop)^ 
the loom, ^ix of which are now 
worked by local weavers. The 
latter become experts in a few 
weeks and^turn out at least “three 
times as ^murh cioth in a day of 
eight hpurs as a whole family can 
do on the ordinary native loom in 
ten or twelve hours. The condi- 
tions of work are so satisfactory 
that each weaver is content with 
four annas* a day, which are about 
the gamings of a whole family 
with the old native loom. Their 
women-folk and children are now 
free to do other work, or to attend 
entirely to domestic concerns. For 
the proprietor of the factory the 
results are eminently satisfactory, 
as he makes a profit of about eight 
annas per day on each loom, and 
when the number of looms is 
increased the working expenses 
wUl be ^proportionately reduced. 
It, is obvious that there is here a 
ma^in.^ profit sufficiently large 


a level ht which the power-loom 
factories could not compete, stUl 
retaining a splendid return on * the 
capital invested. At present this 
factory turns out coarse shirtings 
about yjth of yard wide, with 
thread of count 303. Each loom 
is calculated to produce 25 yards 
of cloth per day of eight hours. 
The higher counts could easily be 
used by similar looms if moro care 
were taken in the constrtction. 
The looms could also be used for 
silk or wool. 

Mr. Shafi was at first incHi'i^d to 
refuse to assist others in joiniJ 
this highly profitable inci 
but wiser counsels have prel 
and he has authorised me to| 
that he is willing to sell ri 
of his loom at reasonable \ 
and to give instructions in ti 
of them. Mr. Mahbab i 
Editor of the Paisa Akhbat 
hore, also proposes to open 
chnical school for teaching tb« use 
of these looms. I hope his exstm- 
ple will be followed by many 
otijers. The same model of loom 
has also been imported by Mr. 

M. Dey, of 45, Radha Bazar, Cal- 
cutta, who will be glad to show 
It to anyone. The next important 
step gained is that Messrs. Hatter^ 
sley and Sons, the patentees 
the ** Domestic” loom, which 
been such a great success m 
mania, in £gypt, and in t^e Alf^p 
man convict 'establishn|en^t^; 

■lit myt request,. 





hand ‘^a new model of lodm speci- 
ally adapted for India, and of 
sufficient width for making sans 
and dhotis. This mcJdel will have a 
special arrangement to reduce the 
labour of the teadling, which has 
been found unsuitable for Indian 
weavers. I hope to be able to 
demonstrate the working of this 
model in Calcutta shortly. As I 
have been overwhelmed by in- 
quiries regarding these looms, I 
should be glad if you will allow 
me to state that Messrs- Shaw, 
iife^aUace and Co. of Calcutta are the 
s in India of Messrs. Raffael 
Manchester, and Mr. Thos. 
dough, London, have also 
led me that they have in 
models of improved hand- 
t specially adapted for Indian 
tions. I am endeavouring to 
ge for an exhibition of im- 
d weaving apparatus which 
be of immense advantage to 
to who are interested in the indus- 
l|SiAl progress of India. I am in- 
dtotto to Major A. R. S Ander- 
M. S., Medical Officer ‘ at 
Blair^ for the following parti- 
.^ulars of the working of Hatter- 
sley*s looms in the penal settle- 
ment The model used is that 
known as No 96. The ordinary 
30 :|^ard,$ of c^bth, 28 inches 
Vt^ide, I^fo. 8 count 22 picks per 
inch. Woftten have. ^ however, 
jturnto olit 50 yards In the work 


has been no trouble in worictiTg 
the looms. Some of. the women 
take a very intelligent interest in 
the working of them. As there 
are large machipe ^shops in the 
settlement there ,’s no difficulty in 
repairing breakages. To repair 
the looms a skilled mechanic is 
required, if the pieces are made 
locally, but duplicate parts can al- 
ways be obtained from the manu- 
facturers or the agents. There is 
no skilled mechatiic specially em- 
ployed to look after the looms. 

I think it is almost ;.impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of 
the facts I have stated above. We 
have now successfully Working in 
India : — 1st the Serampore loom 
which has helped many thou- 
sands of weavers in Bengal to 
double their earnings. The essen- 
tial part of it can be adapted to 
the ordinary native loom for about 
ten rupees, and on account of its 
simplicity and cheapness it i^ not 
likely to be superseded. 2nd. The 
Amritsar loom, a combination of 
wood and iron, simple enough to 
be made by ordinary mistris, which 
will treble the v earnings of the 
ordinary weaver and ‘is not so ex- 
pensive as to be entirely beyond 
his reach if reasonable facilities are 
afforded him. We shall also have 
shortly several models of the ve*y 
best type of the modern 5europea:il 



eig^t lipurs, a 


hand-loo?rti which is now 
ing succes$fjUiIy With 



no reason why they should liot 
become as popukr in India as sew* 
ing machines and improved sugar 
mills which can be obtained in 
almost every large village through 
, hiring agencfes. TJhe example of 
Mr. Shafi migl>^ be followed by 
thousands of successful as well as 
failed University candidates, with 
small capital, who are now h *pe- 
lessly seeking for an easy, clean, 
and decent livelihood. I have al- 
ways contended that tlie greater 
part of fhe textiles which are im- 
ported into India to the value of 
j^2o, 000,030 sterling annually 

could be made ^profitably on Indi- 
an hand-looms. The way to reach 
this moi^t desirable consummation 
seems.now to be clear. 

School of Ar r, \ tt r h wp't t 
Calcutta, Nov , igo^. ) 


PREPARATORY PROCESSES 
OF WEAVING. 

Tlie economies which can be 
made in the old-fashioned processes 
for preparing the warp for the loom 
are even greater than those which 
can be made in the actufd^ weaving. 
By the ordinary native method the 
thread for the warp is won no from 
two spindles held in the hand 
while the workmen walks up and 
down passing them between two 
rows of Sticks. At Seram pore all 
the exertion of walking the dis- 
tance required, which must amount 
day, is obviated by 


a simple framework with sows of 
reels, from which the* thread is 
ranged as required on pegs atuck 
in the w»ll of the house. By. this 
method 50 or mofe threads at a time 
can be arranged and the whole 
apparatus costs not more than two 
or three rupees. The apparatus is 
supplied by Mr. P. N. De of Chin 
surah, Bengal, and by Puma Chan- 
dra Dey, Head-weaver of Serara- 
pore. This method, on account of 
its cheapness and simplicity, is ad- 
mirably adapted for village weavers* 
use. The importance of 1 
economies in the preliminaj 
ces^'es of weaving will be i 
when it is understood that 
half the cost of weaving a c 
incurred in the work of pr< 
the thread for the loom. 

At Serampore the ordina 
dian hand-sizing process i^ 

Mr. Kelkar of Indore has h 
invented a hand machine f 
proving and cheapening this pro- 


• LOOMS SUITABLE FOR 
VILLAGE WEAVERS* USE. 

The Serampore model of loom 
on account of its cheapness and 
simplicity is the most suitable for 
introduction among tbc poorest 
class of plain weavers liX>th Jp 
cotton, silk and wool. By #idap|^ 
ing the “liy’’ to an ordinary vl 
loom and by using the 
apparatus for windipg fh« 
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of the jvarp^the outturn of looms 
can be doubled at an initial cost 
of fr®m Rs. i'2 to Rs. 15 each. It 
should be remembered however, 
that the fiaer the thread used the 
more accurate the workman -ship 
of the lay must be. Seasoned 
wood must always be used, other- 
wise the lay will become warped 
and not work accurately. 

At Bijapur, the Serampore loom 
has been used 'successfully with 
hand-spun thread. In Bengal, 
machine-spun thread is always 

^ N. De of Cliinsurah, Ben- 
Babu Puma Chandra Dey, 
eaver of Serampore supply 
ampore loom or the lay. 
>anese model of loom, in- 
1 by Mr. S. M. Sliafi in 
ving factory at Amritsar, 
ith a foot treadle instead 
e hand and is faster than 
impore loom, but it is more 
/e. It IS made of wood 
V^nd iron and would probably cost 
nnder Rs. 50 in labour and mate- 
rial* Mr. Shaft supplies models « 
of the loom. Messrs. Jessop & 
Co. Ld.^ 93 Clive Street, Calcutta 
are about to start manufacturing 
them in a large scale with the idea 
of selling them as cheaply as pos- 
sible. The loom is imported direct 
from J^an' by Messrs. Khetter 
MohuniDey of 45, Radha Bazar 
nAd Messrs^' Stewart Mackenzie & 
Cp* of I Garstins Place, Calcutta. 

Iqofn' _ifp ■ ' 


to 150 picks a minute with No, 10 
counts of thread has also been in- 
troduced into the Sir D. M. Petit 
School of Industrial .Arts at Ah- 
mednagar. The Government of 
Bombay propose tp endeavour to 
bring it into gerreral use in that 
Presidency. 

Looms etc. suitable for Hand 
Factories ok Weavers with 

SMALL CAPITAL. 

I'or small capitalists the cheap- 
est loom is the Japanese model 
used by Mr. Shaft at Amritsar, 
made of wood and iron. This is 
an automatic hand-loom , (Flowers’ 
Patent) manufactured by, Messrs. 
Robert Hall & Sons, Bury, near 
Manchester, England, and used in 
Ireland, for cottage industries. 
It is worked entirely by the hand 
without any assistance from the 
foot. The same manufacturers 
also supply a very wide fly-shuttle 
loom making sheets up to 120 
inches in width and a hand beam- 
ing mechanic for preparing the 
threads for the warp, besides a 
number of other hand appliances. 
A hand machine somewhat similar 
to this i^ used by Mr. Shaft for 
preparing warps for his hand-looms. 
Messrs. Hattefsley’s domestic looms 
are more expensive, (ranging* 
in price from Rs. 150 «for 30" 
looms to about Rs. 220 for 50'' 
looms, Calcutta delivery) b^t they 
area first class machines 
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great success iti Roumania and 
other places in Europe, and also 
in hand factories in Cairo, and at 
the penal settlement in the Anda- 
man klands. They are adapted 
to weave eitlier sillt, cotton, linen 
or woollen clotli^ and the extra- 
ordinary speed of i8o picks per 
minute has been attained. The 
domestic ” looms are made in 
widt^js from 28 inches reed space 
up to 50 inches. Messrs. Hatters- 
ley have recently produced a 
rnodei of loom 50 inches reed 
space specially adopted for weav- 
ing sans and dhotis, 

1 he same ma^nufactiirers also 
supply the* apparatus for the preli- 
minary pi;oceFses of preparing the 
warp ayd other appliances, 

Messrs. Hattersley’s agents in 
England are Messrs. Baerlein and 
Co., Manchester, and in India 
Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Co., 
Strand Road, Calcutta. Messrs. 
RaffAel Bros., of John Dalton 
Street Manchester, England, are 
also the makeis of first'ciass looms, 
suitable for hand-factories and for 
domestic industry in India. They 
have recently designed^, a spe- 
cial model •specirdiy adapted for 
Indian requirements. Theii looms 
have the advantage of being sim- 
ple and strong in construction, and 
thus not liable to breakages. 


INSikuuhujn yN HAND- 
WEAVING 

• • 

Mr. P. N. De gives instructio^i in 
the use of the Serampore loom and 
warping apparatus in his establish* 
ment at Chinsurah, Bengal. He 
will also send weavers competent 
to give instruction to any part of 
India and arrange to give demon- 
strations at melas and exhibitions, 
Mr. S. M. Shaft gives instruction in 
the use of the Japanese foot-loom 
at his weaving P'actory at Amritsar 
The Government of Mysore have 
opened several small weai^ifl|^, / 
schools and give assistance to 
others established by privat 
terprise. One at Hole Nar 
has been particularly succ 
The Government of Trava 
have also established one at 
vandruin. 

The Government of Bengal 
poses to opeA a fully equipped 
ing school at Serampore, neat 
cutta where weavers and weaving 
instructors will be trained in all 
t^e most useful appliances by a 
European expert. Smaller branch 
schools will be opened in several 
districts in Bengal under the 
supervision ©f the expert, 

The Government of H. H. the 
Gaekwar of Baroda is about to 
open a school* for weavings In* 
Bombay instruction is given at Sif 4 
D* M. Petit^s School of Indost^^^ 2 
Arts, Ahmednagar. Messrs. ; 
Wallace /and Co, Calcutta 
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^red to fit ufi Haltersley's looms 
and to show their working. 

The Technological College, To- 
kio, Japan^ gives instruction in 
weaving. The best weaving school 
in England is the Yorkshire Tech- 
nical College, Leeds. 


LIST OF LOOMS NOW IN 
THE MARKET THEIR DES- 
CRIPTIONS, PRICES, 

/ ADDRESSES 

(l) ^ Hattersley & Sons 
( English) ; Parts iron-made, 
ajf^irs & ( by a practised hand ) 
5 of cloth ( 5 yds each piece) 

S woven in a day of to work- 
l^urs, threads up to 40 counts 
woven with and not higher : 
h the hand and feet used in 

:hinery rather complicated 
ot easy of repair^ if out of 


Price Rg 200 1 

( Messrs Shaw Wallace & Co., 
Calcutta., 


(2) Japanese Loom parts 
wooden. 3 pieces of cloth can be 
woven in 9 hours : Machinery 
Very simple even a boy^ can work 
it and carrbe put in order by an or- 
dinary carpenter. Price Rs 130 to 
1*56 (MesstiS. Khetro • Mohan Dey, 
jUdhabazar, Calcutta and Jessop 
& Co, Calcutta ) • 

(3) Robert Hall & Sons* loom, 


p.«iiafa^u|5d at Man* 


from 20s to 1203 can be woven, 
50 yards, in 8 hours. 

Domestic loom Hattersley 
& Co,, 50 yds., in 8 hours : 

Price Rs. 200 •( Messrs Shaw 
Wallace & Co, Calcutta ) 

(5) Shafi loom made by 
Mohomed Safi of Amritsar, Ludhi- 
ana*; parts iron & wooden : 

25 yds, in 8 hours. Rs 50. — 

(6) Dinabandhu Loom special 
make, by Babu Dinabandhu Mu- 
kerjee, retired Railway Engineer, 
6 Beparitola Lane, near Welling-v 
ton Square, Calcutta. • 

2 pairs a day Price Rs 60. 

(7) Jahori Loom : 5 pieces of 
cloth a day — said to be superior to 
English and Japanese looms. Price 
Rs 250 Sizing machine Rs. 50 
( 6 Brindaban Hose’s Lane, 
Hugalkuria, Calcutta, ) 

(8) F'ly-shuttle hand loom : 
Ghose, Chowdhry, Palit & Co 

40 Harrison Road, Calcutta, 
( 9 ) Satyan?irayan Bamjya 
Samiti Rs. 45. 26-1 Grey Street, 

Calcutta.) 

(10) A, C. Mullick & Co, 

( Rs, 35 to 40). 

38 Raja Nabakissen’s Street, 
Calcutta. 

(i i) Kusiea looms — Cheapest of 
all 30 to 40 inches length can be 
woven per hour. Rs 8 to 15. 

( The weaving school,^ Kustea/ 
Bengal* ) 



.WARPING APPARATUS. 

Warping Machine warping 120 
yds. of thread at one time and 
capable of sftppKdng war;)S for loo 
Looms the space required for work- 
ing lO^X i2^orfly. 

Price Rs. 150 nett. 

List of Machines Available. 
.The under mentioned Loom.-i are 
made to order, 

(a) Special Hand-Looms and 
Power-Looms. 

I#ooms for honey comb towels, 
•napkins and table cloths. 

(c) LoC>ms for turkish towels. 

(d) Hand-looms with drop boxes 
for preparing fancy checks etc. 
These will work vith 2 to 6 shuttles 
at one time. 

Dobbie machines. 

(/) Sizing machines. 

Satya Narain Banijya Samiti, 
No. 26-1 & 26 2, Grey Street, 

Calcutta^ 

• JAPAN HANDLOOMS 

Manufactured by the Loom Matin’- 
facturing Co.y Ludhiana. 

A net earning of Re 1 per Machine 
daily. 

Suitable for, smalb, capitalists, 
Charitable institutions, Reforma- 
tories and Jails. 


Guage. Price. Weight. Daily out- 
turn 40 Cs. 


27 inch 

Rs. 98 s mds. 

15 yards 

45 .»* 

Rs. 130 7 



Rs. 120 6 

»3 „ 

54 

Rs. I5d 8 

10 ... 


Apply to Manager. 


BcfTS iNVEJirtiOi^oF 
A LOOM. REMARKABLE ^ 
ADVANCE ON (fRDlVARY 
FLY-SHUTTLE LOOMS. 

At the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Exhibition recently held at 
Tanjore, a Brahmin boy of 1 5 
N. R. Subramaniam, son of Mr. 

N. K. Ramaswami Iyer, Higli 
Court Vakil, Tanjore, and pupil o 
the Kalayanasundram High School 
exhibited an improved fly-shutth 
loom. In the ordinary fly-shutth 
loom the motion of the healds ii 
determined by the alternate 
ment of the legs. The shu^ 1 ^||| 
made to move by pulling 
the other. In the new fly 
exhibited at Tanjore the , 
of a wheel determines all t^ 
motions. By turning thel 
of this wheel the motic^ 
healds is effected. The 1 
attached to a horizontal | 
wheel, which turns another 
wheel placed wich its axis vertical^ 
which in its turn, turns another 
wheel similarly placed, and the 
'motion of these two wheels makes 
the shuttle move. The turning 
the handle also regulates 
motion o»f the reed. This is 
by the turning of a small wheel a V 
tached to the wheel to which the ! 
handle is ‘attached. "Jjhe 
beam at the end is made to 
the warp and the clothed 
are also made self-acti^ 
cd, wheels ih, 



Vxis the original wheel, The 
^oom on the* new model is called 
by tfie inveptor, 'The Excelsior 
Fly-Shuitle Loom’' and he has ap- 
plied for a patent under the advice 
of the Hon'ble Mr. C. J. Weir, 
I. C. S., who was much struck with 
the genius of the lad and advised 
his father to train him in weaving 
on scientific lines. The Head- 
master of the Technical School, 
Karur, Mr. J. W. Mettam, an ex- 
pert in weaving, examined the 
loom carefully and thought that it 
was a very ingenious invention and 
Was likely to replace the 
^■B^g fly-shuttle looms in this 
The inventor has been 
a Silver Medal for his 


EST TYPE OF HAND* 
LOOM. 

Jl^r. Havells opinion. 

' Mr. Ha veil writes to the Indus- 
trial India ; 20th of September , 
1905:— In answer to your inquiry 
as to the best type of hand-loom ' 
for starting hand-loom factories, I 
write to give you as much infor- 
mation as I can on a povit which 
cannot be answered without dis- 
cussing a great many other con- 
tingencies As far as present ex- 
perience goes of improved hand- 
looms in India I think t(hat for 
of the finer counts of thread 


better to take the old-falhipoed 
fiy shuttle loom as used at Serarn- 
pore as this has already been thoro- 
ughly tried by thousands of Indian 
weavers and has been quite suc- 
cessful for wqavfng saris and 
dhoties up to counts I20s. Hand 
factories with these looms should 
be good paying concerns provided 
that* improved methods of prepar- 
ing the warp such as are described 
in my pamphlet on hand loom 
weaving in India are used also, for 
it must always be remembered that 
improved processes for the prepar- 
ation of the warp are esse*ntial for 
the successful use of improved 
hand looms. The other ejasses of 
improved looms worked with the 
foot are quicker than Seram^pore 
looms in the coarser count of 
thread and for narrow widths. 
Hattersley’s ordinary 96 model has 
turned out 50 yards of coarse cloth 
No. 8s counts 28 inches wide in a 
day of 8 hours. They can be usqd 
very profitably for all sorts of com- 
mon jharans, coarse shirtings etc., 
^but they have not been sufficiently 
tested for finer work with Indian 
labour but experiments are now 
being made’to compare tjieir out- 
turn with the Serampore in the 
finer class of work. My advice 
is to start hand factories with the 
Serampore looms for dhuties and 
saries with Japanese Hattefsleys 
and other foot looms for coarse 
cloth in narrow widths. Have both 


working together using improye4 



yo^king apparatus of figured In 
plate V of my pamphlet which is 
not too elaborate and can be made 
in India. • The sizing processes 
should be ♦that used at Seram pore 

i.e. by Mr. JCe^kar’s machine. His 
present address is Chinsura Pat, 
Bangalore city. 

I need hardly say that all under- 
takings of this kind must be man- 
aged economically and with busi- 
ness knowledge and sound com- 
mon s^ise. Without these the most 
.profitable business will fail. In 
hand faltories started on this plan 
experience will quickly show whe- 
ther it will be advisable to increase 
the nunaber of Serampore looms 
or of thfe improved foot looms and 
whicH proportion of each will be 
most profitablei” 

(^) REPORT OF A SPECIAL 
EXAMINER DEPUTED BY 
T^IE MAYURBHANJ CHIEF 

The following extract from the 
report on the examiijation of looms 
etc., at Benares Exhibition and 
Calcutta, submitted by Babu Ka- 
makshoy Prasad. Boser • Assistant 
Sub-Divisi6nal Officer of Bamang- 
hatty, Mayurbhanj who was de- 
puted for the purpose, we doubt 
not, will be read with interest : 

The exhibition at^Benares (1905) 
was not such as I had expected. 
Very few looms had been exhi- 
bited ttfere this year. I therefore 
d«|^mined tp exam me looms in 


Calcutta also. The fftlloaring loomt ’d ? 
I saw working at Benares §nd I 
examined them thoroughlj^ 

1. The Sayajee cottage loom 
from Baroda price fis. 30, 

2. The Punjab hand-loom manil* 
factory’s loom prices from Rs. 98 
to Rs. 150. 

3. Looms from the Madras 
School of Art. 

4. Improved fly-shuttle loom 
(Srirampore model) Palli Silpasala 
Calcutta, prices Rs. 45 to Rs 60. . 

5. Double fly-shuttle loom, ^ 
Shome and Banerji Chimpbi.. 
pri^e Rs 75, 

0 B. K. Ghose’s loom o| 
dernagore. 

7. P. N. De, Chinsii 
shuttle loom, 

1 have also examined 
cutta the following looms. 

1. Dinabandhu loom, 

2. Japanese loom. 

3. Robert Hall & Sons' 

4. G. Hattersley and Sohs^ 
looms. 

5. Bankim looms. 

• 6. Jahar Lall DhaPs loom, 

I. Of all these looms ^ The 
Sayaji cottage loom " of BaroJS 
is the t^pst, both for its workj 
simplicity of construction aiid 
price. It well deserves its nam«i 
“cottage lopms.” This ^oom *48 
constructed in two sections ; { 4 pt 
special al tachmenf costing 
by the addition of w&kh 
♦ ordinary looni, the speed' #1(1^ 
can be increased' ; 
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times, 0 ) A complete cottage loom 
with the above attachment costs 
Rs. 30, w This loom is very easy to 
work and an ordinary weaver can 
work with ease 100 to 130 picks 
per minute. h\ a minute an inch 
of cloth of fine counts yarn can 
be woven in this loom. The im- 
provement in this loom upon the 
Srirampore loom is that its shuttles 
run by simply drawing the reed 
towards. No pulling of strings by 
hand is required. In my opinion 
thiiC loom should at once be intrc- 
f |kere. 

^ The second in order of mer- 
‘ e hand loom manufactured 
‘ Punjab hand-loom manu- 
|of Lahore. This loom is of 
^make than the Sayajee cot- 
|)m but its price is prohibi- 
I far as poor weavers are 
^ed. It might pay well to 
8 h factories with several of 
00ms and a set of warping 
earning machines. The pri 
ces of these looms are as follows ; — 


27 

inches 

width 

Rs. 

98. 

SrJ 


»> 


no. 

36 

» 

»» 

II 

120. 

'45 

II 

II 

II 

130- 

54 

V 

>1 


150. 

Prices of warping machines : — 

36 

inches 

width 

Rs. 

65. 

’54 


if 

Rs. 

70. 


3, Looms from the Madras 
School of *Art, of Pajli ^hilpasala 
Pi N, Do are the same ^ the 


In these shuttles are run by pull- 
ing strings. 

4. Double fly-shuttle loom of 
Shome and Banerji of phinsura is a 
clever contrivance. . It is the same 
as the *‘Tliak Tl\aki” loom. The 
contrivance is that the looms are 
placed one above the other and 
are so arranged that by pulling 
out one set of strings the shuttles 
in both the looms are simultaneous- 
ly made to run. Its price is Rs. 75. 
But for practical purposes this 
loom would not be of much use as 
it would be very dififici'dt for a 
weaver to look to two looms at 
once. 

5. The loom of B. K.'Ghose of 
Chandernagore is the same as the 
Japanese loom, but is much too 
heavier and the price is also more 
than Rs. 200. 

The Calcutta Looms. 

1. Dinabandhu loom. This 

loom is not yet complete and Ahe 
maker wants to introduce better 
arrangements. So far it is on a 
par with P. N. De’s looms. Its 
price Rs. 60. is also too much. 

2. The Japanese looms. — These 
are much improved looms and un- 
like the English looms are made 
of wood, hence easily repairable* 
So far they are successful with 
coarser yarns but their price up tQ 
Rs. 1 50 each is rather too fiiuch as 
compared with the Sayajee looms* 

3: Tb* looms made by 

iL M’all an/I 
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1 have^een these looms at Messrs. 
1^. M. De and Co. Radhabazar. 
Their beams are of wood and other 
^arts of iron. Their prices vary 
from Rs. 150* to Rs. 300 for looms 
of 54 inched widtl^ They may be 
useful for manufacturing purposes, 
but are not fit for this State. 

4. Looms by G. Hatteisly and 
•Sons Keighly, Yoikshire, Eng- 
land^. — I. corresponded with this 
firm in 1904. At tliat time they 
were making looms up to 40 inch 
widtii. But later on they informed 
me that they had made looms up 
to 60 incli width bu4 these require 
two people to work instead of one. 
So they were useless. Prices for a 
40 inch loom wa^ at first Fs, 325. 
But it has been lowered since. 
This loom is made entirely of iron 
and on account of its high speed 
finer counts than 30s could not be 
worked in it. It is good for yarns 
of 10, 12 or 20S. On .ccomU of 
its fost it could not be introduced 
here. Besides if only one machine 
is brought It would 4and idle for 
want of quick warping and sizing. 
Of course the trade of pans here 
may be almost destroyed by estab- 
lishing a fa^ctory with 20* of these 
looms with two sets of warping 
mills. But that is not the goal we 
drive at. These looms are slow to 
work at first l?ut by constant prac- 
tice they are handled better later 
on, 

5. JJatnkim loom. — This loom 

! at Calcutta Bdndabon 


Bose’s • mne. it is me s^me in 
principle as the Sayajee cottage 
loom but the price Rs. $0 is much 
more. It has just been finished 
and has not yet been tested. 

• I 

6. Jahar Lall DhaFs loom.— 
This loom is made of iron and 
wood on a Japanese model. Its 
price Rs. 250 is too much and as 
it is not better than the Japanese 
loom, it has no hope of success, 

In conclusion I beg to state that 
as I consider the Sayajee cottage 
loom to be the loom best suited 
for this State, 1 would recom- 
mend ^hat your Highness wouki|be;. 
so pleased as to sanction suffiepj^ 
money to purchase one c " 

Sayajee cottage loom am 
special attacliments for intre 
into this State. These loc 
sold by the Director of 
ture and Industry, Barod 
This State is doing much 
prove the lot of the people 
have established a dyeing 
tion at Baroda and have p 
several girls in the exhibition who 
^make excellent laces of all sorts by 
rneans of several pins and thread# 
A visit to the State concerrts at 
Baroda would be most instructive 
and interesting. Uriya girls could 
be taught to make laces aftet a 
little learning. S pining framers |tri: 
also being manufactured 
the State help and tlie 
school teaches expert weaving^'- 





HAND AND POWER LOOMS 
FOR IND\A. IMPORTANT 
• TRADE OPINION. 

Mr. E. B. Havell sends a letter 
on the su6ject of hand and power 
looms for India received by him 
from Messrs. Rafifael Bros, a 
well-known firm of loom manu- 
facturers in Manchester. After re- 
ferring to a series of experiments 
under^ken by the firm to produce 
a lQ©rn suited in all respects to 
Indian requirements, the latter 
Biys 

AjJ|At last we believe we have 
HKeeded and we are therefore 
entirely new models which 
le to have ready in about 
six weeks’ time. So that 
the close of the year we 
Dbably be able tc deal with 
)oIs of enquiries and orders 
ve come round, some of 
the direct outcome of your 
endatioii. We know how 
you are interested in this 
subject and we therefore deem ,it 
advisable to acquaint you with the 
above circumstances in order that 
may advise those with whom 
i^ou are in touch as they will now 
not wait VQVX long befoi;e a domes- 
:ic loom will be put on the market 
IS near perfection as it is possible 
:o get. ^ do not /hink one can 
conceive anything more simple and 
fasy-running than tl?e ipethod we 
tave fixed*upon, and we shall cer- 
an earl^ pppoitu** 


nity of judging tor yoursalf of the 
mistris of the loom in question. 
Meanwhile we beg leave to mail 
yon apart a copy of our illustrated 
catalogue of power looms and pre- 
paring machinery ' there is at the 
present time a kefcn desire on the 
part of native firms in Bengal to 
go in for power-weaving on a 
small scale and we shall certainly 
do our utmost to encourage the 
movemetit, for we are conviiiced 
that sooner or later the bulk of the 
cloth used by the natives will have 
to be manufactured on the spot 
instead of being imported from 
LaiKashire. It is bound to come 
and we may as well face^ the ques- 
tion now that so much feeling ex- 
ists in connection with the partition 
of Bengal. We have equipped a very 
small factory for Mr, B. K. Ghose 
of Chandernagore near Calcatta 
and would like you to call upon^ 
him and examine our make of 
power-looms they are built ^ex- 
pressly for weaving ciltudes, shirt- 
ings etc., and we believe Mr. Ghose 
is perfectly satisfied with them. At 
all events, we have repeated orders 
on hand for him at the present 
time. Doubtless you ^yill be* hear- 
ing of others who contemplate 
erecting small factories of 25, 50 
or 100 power looms and if so, you 
will greatly obli^ by mentioning 
our name for, we know exactly tht 
type of looms suited to the require- 
ments of the Calcutta trade 
you wtit aorree that We are hsr nof 
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no means dear, seeing that we 
fire to day booking orders for 50 
reed-space looms complete includ- 
ing all up to date improvements at 
;^r 3 ^l 03 . neft packed and delivered 
free to Calcutta Jiarbour. 


NEW MODEL HAND LOOMS 
OF MESSRS. RAFFA^L 
BROTHERS. 

To The Editor. 

Sir, ^ We had occasion to write 
you on Jlh Dec. 1905 in referance 
to our New Model Hand Loom, 
wliicli appeals Jto Indian Weavers 
in i'll pa«'ts of the country. 

That* the subject is one ot ex- 
ceptional interest to your readers 
is evidenced by the large number 
of inquiiics we have received 
from commercial firms and piivate 
individuals, all of whom appear 
to recognise the vast scope that 
e:»ists for the furtherance of cotton 
manufacturing in India. This 
applies not alone to Domestic or 
Cottage Industry, but likewise to ’ 
Power Weaving. 

Hitherto the udea hTi6 generally 
prevailed that it will not pay to 
go in for manufacturing by pow'er 
on a moderate .'^cale ; this is un- 
doubtedly the case in Lancashire, 
where the conditions however are 
altogeAier different from what ob- 
t^ins in India. We are enabled 
to gay^firom actual experience that • 


a 2s or 50 L<Sc:) Ti, Factory propertyxi 
managed, will yielc^ a very goo<i 
percentage on the limited outlay 
involved, say a coufHe of thousand 
pounds sterling for a shed of SO 
Looms' working capital included. 

We have at thfe fflresent tinie 
quite a number of such small Fac- 
tories to equip in Bengal with 
our latest High-speed Power 
Looms and are convinced that the 
movement will gradually ext^pd 
in other directions. Your Presi- 
dency, in common with Bombay, 
has everything to gain by encoura- 
ging and supporting home indus- 
trif^s We shall be only too pleased 
to deal with bona fide enquiries 
and to furnish the fullest informa- 
tion on the subject. 


AL.nchester Jan. 19 



AMERICAN COTTi 
SUCCESSFUL IN Bul 

Experimental cultivate 
five different kinds of A 
upland cotton was tried id 
Upper Burma districts dl 
official year i9o'5*o6. Itl 
yan the results were vd 
factory, while failures were! 
from most of the other I 
Seeds of the Pernamb l ^ 

cotton were distributed Salome 
private persons in the Amherst 
district, and the results of the 
cultivation are said to be encoura- 
ging. Experiments to im|^OV€ 
the indigenous variety of cottom 
were carried on successfully id 
the Nortjiern Arakan, Katha a|l 4 ; 
Meiktila districts .Messrs, 

Fleming & Co., of Rangoon, 
successfully experimented ' 
several weil known 
American cottons in the 
District, where Texas 
Caravonka silk were ^ said; 
doing especially well. " 




PART V. 

THE FIME INDBSTRY 


GENERAL NOTES . 

Textile Fibres may be defined, 
in their widest acceptance, as all 
substances that are capable of 
being spun, woven or belted. They 
may be generally classified under 
two heads, Animal and Vegetable. 
The anirrjal fibres again may be 
sub-divided into under two heads, 
silk and wool, using the terms in 
their extended sense. Silk of com- 
merce is obtainable from various 


nitrogenous constituents of silff^ 
which embrace albumen, gelatine 
and a peculiar compound called 
fibroin, are free from that eletflifcnt. 

Vegetable fibres also show a 
similar close relation with one 
other in respect of their 
composition, the basis of th^ 
being cellulose, a compound s 
in ultimate composition to tl 
bohyd rates, starch and suga 
possessing very marked an 
tinctive characters. In pai?^ 


species of moth or si Ik- worm and 
wool from several animals, such as 
different species of goat , camel, 
rabbit, &c. 

All animal fibres are closely 
related to orle another in chemical 
composition and belong to the 
Nitrogenous or Albuminoid group 
of substances and in composition 
are intimately related to albumen, 
gelatine and fibrine.^ They .re in- 
soluble in water or alcohol, but 


cellulose exhibits a remarka| 
difference or resistance to thej 
of chemical re-agents which 1 
allied substances and the 1 
with which it is associated 
ing plants. It is to this pO^r of 
resisting change that thfe value of 
vegetable fibre for textile purposed; 
is due. Vegetable fibres may be; 
divided into three groups or 
namely, — , ' ^ • 

(i) Seed- Hairs, comprising 


solutions of caustic alkalies cause different species of cottbili 


them to swell up and, if boiled in 
these, they dissolve with decom- 
position and the evolution of 
While in the coinposi^ 

, the: 


(ii) Best ‘Fibres of 
donous plants, under, 
all the, different kinds of 
^veral other fibres - > ok 





* (ffl) Fibrous Bundies of Mono- 
;dtyJedonou6 plants, under which 
ome Manila-Hemp, Plantain-fibre, 
igave-fibre, Goir-fibre, &c. 

As the demand for the different 
:mds of fibre known in the civi- 
ised world is daily increasing, 
bres of novel kinds are coming to 
he fore. 


In India particularly, there are 
ev^|p>l species of plants and cree- 
»ers capable of yielding very 
|ood fibre which are unknown in 
^^er parts of the world. For 
HHIlble, one such is the Sialino's 
later) which promises 
^^■ possibilities, if taken proper 


vegetable plant known as 
^^B-finger {Dhanrosh) has also 
^^Bound on actual trial to yield 
^^Bbres. {vidcy later.) 

PP JUTE 

Of all the recognised fibres in 
ih 4 |a, Jute stands out the first — 
llOtil, -regarding usefulness and quan- 
of supply. It is a staple crop 
ii^Oilghout northern „ and eastern 
^^ga^and, being more paying than 
othel’ crops, has even supplanted 
r|ce^ which used to be the one great 
sl^le crop before, to a very marked 


other fibre-producing plants aftd 
creepers which are rapidly coming 
to the fore. 

ITS TRADE 

If tea is practically a monopoly 
of the cleared jungles of India 
and Ceylon, jute may be said 
to be a monopoly of the Bengal 
delta. 

In 1904, Great Britain imported 
360,423 tons of raw jute, -valued at 
63 millions of rupees, and manu- 
factured jute, the work , of Indian 
coolies, to the value of 33 millions 
of rupees. Much of the raw and 
manufactured jute was re-exported. 
But besides the British purchases, 
Japan has been buying largely in 
Calcutta. 

The fact that some 40,000 hands 
are employed at the mills in and 
around Dundee shows how im- 
portant is the social aspect of the 
question there. We might t add 
that jute gives employment to twice 
that number of people in and 
about Calcutta and Howrah, and 
that at least a million of acres on 
an average are under this extremely 
profitable crop. 

HINTS ON 


It is now practically the JUTE CULTIVATION 

.(^^^cultural "industry that , 

There are certain si}gg^tio|s 
however confronted made in the Agricultural Ledg^, 
■ In ^ pkntain ,■ ^ 



result :-^Cut " Wore flowering 
stieped for 14 days, 400 flys of 
stalks, 6 feet in length, when washed 
4nd the fibre threshed out, yielded 
24 ibs.' of fibre, fine, soft and silky. 
Cut just after budding, yield 29 lbs., 
but inferior to tbys above. Cut when 
in flower, yield 24lbs., but coarser 
than the foregoing. Cut when in 
*pod, steeped for 2 1 days ; the s^ime 
resujt as No. 3. Cut when seed was 
fully matured and ripe, steeped for 
22 days, yielded 261bs., but quality 
very inferior. 

It will thus be seen that to secure 
the finest*quality the plant must be 
cut as soon as indication of flowering 
becomes apparent. 

PROGRESS OF Cotton and 
JUTE industries 


nearly 20 

their shareholders evei^ 
are always increasing tlyeiV 
The number of 

jute factories has increased ftosnl 
less than 10,000 in 1895 deafly 
20.000 to-day. In 1 882-3, there wqe 
only 62 cotton mills in all Ii|dM 
with 1,654,000 spindles and 
looms. Today there are 201 cottod 
mills in India with 5, 164,000 spindled 
and nearly 45,000 looms. The 
cotton industry therefore has in-' 
creased more than three-fold with in 
the last 20 years. The total 
invested in the Indian cottoj 
is estimated at 1 2,000,000 i 
number of operatives empl 
therri average 178,500 evei 
The home consumption of 
cotton is greater than the ei 


The growth and expansion of 
cotton and jute manufactures in 
India is the subject upon which the 
Finance Minister descants rather 
lengthily. Indeed, the progress of 
jute and cotton industry of India 
stands out in bold relief in an < 
wilderness of general depression 
and declining trade ; apd both the 
Government and the people of the 
country have very good rcabons to 
be proud of the success achieved 
by both. Calcutta-gunnics are not 
only ousting Dundee from many 
fbreign^narkets, but are also meet- 
all home demands. Though 
so pofit^aWe m 


JUTE AGAINST COT 

\From Mt. Srinath Duita^ i 
Saf‘an\ . 

In the course of these 40 
cotton has been ousted by jute 
njiany a district in Bengal. 
area of jute can be safely 
without reducing the profit 
cultivators. If the 
jute be reduced by one 
price will nearly double, M 
no other country that', 
even doubling the 
remain considerably . 
woollen tjotton,- with 
.-miiced a|!> fo^;makl^dpM^h||^ 



i«duc1^n qf under 

Ite. win be* a great blessing to 
ttitivators ; they will save the cost 
f cultivation of this one- third area, 
rbile they^wilj. get more from two- 
birds of the .area than what they 
PW get from the full area. 

The area spared out of the pre- 
^nt jutedands may be devoted to 
otton cultivation very safely. In 
lehar, cotton is sown with maize ; 

: remains to be seen whether cotton 
lay not be sown with jute in 
t|^al. When jute is harvested, 
5|feton-plants will begin to grow 
lec^usly. 

t nobody dream that cotton 
ig will handsomely pay in 
unless cotton be locally 
Owing to competition, the 
1 of profit is so small that 
•ailway dnd steamer freight, 
ting cotton from Nagpur and 
ly respectively, may be found 
ich. Cotton growing is there- 
closely connected with cotton 
l^^ning. I do, therefore, take 
liberty of suggesting that if 
companies for cotton, 
mill be started in Bengal, 
hitf or a third of the capital ought 
5 in shares of Rs. lo, so that a 
trge action pf the woukl-be culti- 
^rs of cotton may subscribe 

you allow^ me in this 
to draw the attention pf 
to of 


is very g^ti 

and is very largely used mBehar*fbr 
this purpose ? It is yielding wealth 
in Behar, as oil-cake is doing ip 
Bengal. In England*bil is extract- 
ed from cottonyse^ stnd the oil- 
cake is given to c^'ttle. As a food 
stuff, the seed is, of course, richer 
than the oil-cake. The Bengali 
growers of cotton, will have a newly 
discovered article for feeding 
their cattle with. And there is 
nothing else in which cattle will 
delight so much in Bengal. In this 
respect too cotton a desirable sub- 
stitute for jute. 

In connection with the above 
observations of Mr. Datt%, the fact 
has to be taken note of that there 

<7 

is a never-failing demand for gun- 
nies all over the world, while jute 
grows) nowhere else except in 
India.] 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR JUTEf 

PROPOSED Government 
EXPERIMENTS 

The Board of Agriculture in 
India has recommended to. the 
Madras authorities that steps should 
be taken by them to extend the 
cultivation of what is known as 

* Vide^ article on oil from Cdtton See<^ 
Part in. * 

t juiM 



Bteiitiatfifti mma- 

is an efficient substi* 
tute for jute proper, and for which 
th^e is already a good demand in 
the London market Experiments 
in the cultiv&tioh pf jute are also 
to be continued iri certain districts 
of the Presidency, where they have 
given some promise of success so 
far. 

RHEA 


, ITS QUALITIES AND 
PROSPECTS 

A correspondent writes to the 
“Pioneer” : — As time goes on, plan- 
ters are becoming i lore and more 
sensible tef the wonderful qualities 
contairibd in rhea and it is confi- 
dently predicted that the growing 
of it will be one of the future in- 
dustries of Behar. Only experts, 
and those who have studied the 
subject, realise the great merits 
possessed by rhea. It is not only 
a substitute for cotton, but has, 
been proved superior to it, having 
capabilities which cotton does not 
possess. Almost anything can be 
manufactured froqj. it, i/om the 
strongest rof)e, equal to a hempen 
one to the finest of silk underwear 
and its durability is far superior to 
anything of its kind. Some scep- 
tics maintain that the growing of 
this planf was attempted before in 
the district that it was a failure. 

at that 


machine^ 

the fibre was not 

fore, it was, naturally, a iailuit Kbir 
machinery has been brought to Ihei 
required standard of •perfectiOT 
that only obstacle has been remold. 
As there is no doubt that, in cettaifel' 
lands rhea thrives splendidly in the 
district, there is no reason why the 
growing of it should not prove a 
complete success. Mr. Jules Kar^ 
peles, the well-known indigo br©i- 
ker, is very interested in the sub^^ 
ject of rhea and has persuaded 
many planters to put down planta* 
tions. The first experiment uras 
tried at Dalsingh Sarai, undei 
able superintendence of Mj 
Coventry, who was the first \ 
troduce the plant to the distri<: 
it has proved a most successful 
the plant being fine and healti 


THE RHEA PROBLT^ll 
SOLVED 


A Rochdale Engineer, cai«aa 
Tickel, with the assistance bf a 
loqal silk-weaver, named Shore, 
claims to have conquered the 
difficulty in rhea-fibre. Anyway^lfe 
has succeeded Jn so fully cohvi% 
cing the traSe of its worth 
Manchester Company has 
^ up, and paid ;<^2O,0CX> fot 
secret. The Textile 
pany, as the new 
named, will establish te ^ 
inKobMate :ahd,in^di:li 




sdkfe. Mr. of ribbon (striped bark)® 

^^kkel, whoVill manage the new num and that the London price* ii 
wotks, contends that he can deal ;fioper ton. — Mysore StakdarD 
with either cultivated or „uncultiva- ^ 


ted ramie in * such a manner as to 
leave the fibre absolutely pure and 
undamaged, and ready for spin- 
ning. The specimen produced cer- 
tainly look very well. They are 
as white as snow and as soft as 
silk, and, when manufactured, take 
on a high finish. Should the dis- 
covery realise expectations, a new 
Industry will be brought to Lanca- 
,|ddre at a very opportune time, 
the shortage of cotton has 
>st driven mill -owners and 
Is to theii wit’s end. So says an 
lish paper of 12th May 1905. 

L CAMERON ON RHEA 

Ir. J. Cameron, Superinten- 
of the Government Gardens, 

E ublished an interesting memo- 
im on the cultivation of rhea 
pwfc plants in Mysoie, in the 
issue of the “Gazette.” Rhea 
be domesticated in ,tKe 
districts and Mr. Cameron 
says that the hill country of Hassan 
and Shimoga affords excel- 
i^t pDjSitibn and climate for a 
Ip^nriant growth of rhea. He even 
iSays that rhea ^can easily replace 


RHEA AS A BY-PRODUCT 

Interesting Report 
The following is a Report or 
the cultivation of rhea, as a by- 
product to tea, by Mr, W. H. St. J 
Mildmay of the Luckwan Tea Co. 
Ld., Sibsagar : — 

In regard to the experiment ir 
the cultivation of the fibre-yielding 
plant, Boehnieria locally 

called “rhea,” I thoroughly hoed £ 
plot of land, 24 feet wide and 6: 
feet in length. In this plot, I plantec 
rhea-roots about i6ft., ^part, plan- 
ting square, during May. *On th< 
roots giving out shoots, I heavil> 
manured the plot and, during June 
cut all shoots off (the plant had 
been very heavily slated by hai' 
and wind) as they were grow- 
ing very irregularly. I then fbrked 
the plants, and in July, cut the 
stems which had grown with a 
vigorous and healthy, growth, and 
procured a local man to clean the 
stems. , The length of the stems 
when cut, ran in individual cases tc 
between 6 and 7 feet with ar 
average of about 4 feet 6 inches. Ir 
this one cutting, the weight of the 


camura, which is so cleaned fibre that I procured ^5 
a growth everywhere. He ^ I4lbs. (weighed after it Was thc^ 
th^t, with ordinip^ry care, ughly drie«| and still warm 



out* to '4 mauncjs i6 seers to the 
acre from the one cutting. The 
cleaning was done very wastefully 
and was a very laborious under- 
taking. The* length of the staple 
of fibre was from^ feet to 35^ feet. 

I estimate that considerably more 
fibre could have been produced from 
the stems, if I had had marc 
efficient means of handling them. 
But on these figures, we have for 
five cuttings (I do not think any 
cuttings ^ould be taken between 
November and March) a yield per 
acre pei lannum of 22 maunds. 
After the first cutting, the next lot 
of shoots came on very poorly, 
growing slcTwly and without vigour. 
This I attribute to my not being 
able to* give the plants another 
dressing of manure, as I was much 
too pressed for labour. I have 
since been told that the plant 
requires shade and that it was 
owing to the heat, and not to want 
of Manure, that the plant did not 
grow as before. Personally, I think 
a heavy dressing of manure would 
be absolutely necessary between 
each cutting and very good cult- 
ivation of the land, . 

On a plot, grown under plantain 
shade, on an area of 1 7 1 feet, which 
had been planted for two years and 
3 months previous to the date of 
cutting, ^ 1 cut 700 stems, the 
being 9 feet 6 inches, sjihd 
length about 4 




inches'; the. 
thickest stem being ^ 
round. According to 
figures, 106 stems weigh 24 lbs.f 
Faure’s machine gives 3 per 
clean fibre : therefore, the yield ifrb^ 
this small plot was at the ratti ht 
24 maunds 26 seers per 
Personally, I did not clean theih^ 
when 1 cut the stems, in M^Ch 
1 90 1, as I did not then know how ttfe 
operation was carried out. The b<m 
price 1 could hear of last year Was 
£40 per ton for clean fibre and as 
low as £26 to £2/ was mentioned. 
This would not be remunei 

I do not think that ev^ 
profitable price were obtaii 
owing to the large amoui 
manure required, and also owi 
the fact that the most vi| 
period of the rhea's grow? 
exactly at the same time that 
hand is wanted by the tea*<g^ 
for his cultivation and mahilf 
ing of the tea, that this fibre 
produced as a by-product tb, 
any large quantities, 
provided • a satisfatory ^ 

obtinable, and that it proves 
to send the fresh cut stems 
to Calcutta jto be handled, 
area might prove a useffti 
addition to the income 
property, , 

I have sent down to' 

• some drie^d stems I 

■ascpijtain 





stem. J am also answering 
eot^ inquiries on the subject of 
sending stems down, and if the price 
proves satisfactory or, If I think, 
anything of service to the communi- 
ty should arise therefrom, I will 
communicate again tion on the 
subject. 




SISAL HEMP 

AN INDUSTRY FOR TEA 
DISTRICTS 

Mr.' H. H. Mann, Scientific Ofh- 
' of the Indian Tea Association, 
Mr. Jamfs Hunter have publi- 
a pamphlet that should at- 
ihe attention of the planters, 
on the look out for a pro- 
e method of utilising waste- 
i The following extracts from 
|simphlet w’ill give an idea of 
lethods of cultivation of sisal- 

^**The possibility of utilising in a 
^profitable manner a large part of 
)ands now lying waste and un- 
cultivated in the Indian tea dis- 
is one which has been promi- 
brought before the public 
^ many occasions in the past. In 
riiaiiy, if npt in most cases, the 
iraste4and is, however, of a type 
seems as if it can be better 
ordinary ryot- 
l^n ky the planting com- 
mit when all ^ucb land 
i^llicre remaim y^st 



ordinary native culture, rldt pei 
haps rich enough for tea unde 
present conditions, and yet whicl 
ought to be cultivated, and unde 
certain crops, are ^ quCte capable o 
being sodone For the developmen 
of such land the growth of A^’aVi 
and similar fibres, known to com 
merce as “ Sisal-hemp,” or “‘Maw 
ritius-hemp.” etc., has been sug 
gested. Now that the market foi 
these materials seems to have read 
ed a fairly stable condition, it h 
time to con sider by what method* 
such culture can be carried out 
what the equipment is required 
and what are the commercial pro- 
spects of a venture like this. 

Characteristics of True 
Sisal-Hemp 

The true Sisal-hemp of com- 
merce is known to botanists in twc 
varieties, named, A^ave rigida 
variety — dongata and Agave rigida 
variety —sisalana^ respectively,,^The 
former of these is the princi 
pal sisal plant of Yucatan, the 
latter that of the Bahamas. The 
general opinion seems to be thal 
the stsalana variety is the best 
Plants of the fofmer variety intro- 
duced direct into Sylhet froir 
Yucatan have not been very luxu- 
riant and for the Indian tea dis* 
tricts the sisalana variety has 
hitherto, proved t3 be pjfeferal^e 
The variety may be deserib^ 
possesfifed pf ohiy .a $4^ 



fcwr to six feet long and four to five 
inches wide. These leaves have a 
bloom upon them, giving them a 
tJlue tinge, but when this is rubbed 
off, they are^darjk green in colour, 
much greener tkan*the large com- 
mon blue aloe oT the North-West. 
The edges of the leaves in a typi- 
cal plant are smooth, without thorns 
or with thorns, so small as to be 
hardiy noticeable. But this 
character of thornlessness is an 
extremely variable one. The young 
bulbils and plants for the first year 
of life oft^n, in Sylhet at any rate, 
show decided thorns on the inside 
of the leaf, whjch disappear, or 
nearly so,* as the plant becomes 
older, i^ain, it is not at all un- 
common for plants raised from 
bulbils of a thornless plant to poss- 
ess thorns throughout life, and to 
be indistinguishable (until the 
flowering stage) from the Yucatan 
variety — Agave rigida^ variety 
elorsgata. The spine at the tip of 
the kaf is an exceedingly strong 
one, often ‘twisted, and piir[)lish 
back in colour on all the plants. 

As regards the best time for 
planting, February, is cpnsidered 
the ideal mbnth, but there really 
need be no fear of putting In plants 
at any time. If put out between 
November and the end of January, 
the plants should be large and well 
grown, ift view of the long drought 
which may possibly follow. Again, 
one wouJd hardly choose the height 
2 


of the rains foi* glanting out, 
especially in steep land, where, the 
rain might loosen the soil before 
the young Sisal-hemp really 
hold of it, but with a few reserva- 
tions like this, obvious to a tea- 
planter, it may be said that Sisal- 
hemp may be put out at any time 
of the year, most convenient to the 
manager of the property. 

Growth of a Young 

When successfully put out, the 
young plants should grow about 
one foot in height per annum. Of 
course, some plants may grow faster 
than others, but one foot per a^ " 
at this stage will be about an al 
During this time of growtl 
jungle must be kept down car 
If it is allowed to grow up 
the plants, and then suddenly 
out, it is probable, as has ha 
ed in our own experience, tha 
shock of sudden exposure t 

too mu h for the plant, the 

existing leaves will die, and a check 
be given to its growth. 

• • During this time, the true Sisal 
hemp plant has several enemies, in 
Sylhet at any rate. Cattle form 
one of the worst, and if they ai^ 
allowed to wander through a young 
Sisal-hemp garden, they will ineviti 
ably put their^feet on to, and break 
the centre out of a nuftber 0 
plants. Not content with brea]^f|| 
the plant ih this way, they ocqaMpj| 
^ally pull out the he^s 



young plants \tith their teeth, if 
there is no, thing more appetising 
near at hand. Deer, in places where 
they abound, also eat out the young 
leaves. Tiiese dangers are, how- 
ever, soon over, as only the young 
plants are affected. The big ones 
are well enough able to protect 
themselves against cows or any 
similar animal. 

Working a Mature Garden 

By the end of the second year, 
the cultivation of the garden will 
have become reduced to keeping 
the ground clean immediately round 
lants, and to removing any 
ungle wnich tends to from in 
en. From all evidence at 
at present, it seems advisable 
D discourage the growth of a 
rass between the rows. Of 
, such rank jungle as sun -grass 
relentlessly be removed, 
hoeings or weedings per 
annum appears to be amply suffi- 
cient to keep the jungle down in 
ordinary ca^^es, with more frequent 
removal of creepers as necessary. • 

III the third year from putting 
out, the plants should have attained 
a height of over four feet, and are 
big enough* to permit of cutting a 
few leaves. As before explained, 
the leaves open from^ a central core 
and gr&dually are pushed out from 
the centre by the growth until they ^ 
ii^lly r«ach a posit ioh at right 
angles to the trunk of the plant 


In practice, they are considered 
ready to be cut when they have 
reached a point forming about half 
a right angle with ths trunk. ' 

Cutting of the' leaves may be 
made at all times eff the year, but 
in the Indian Tea districts, there 
are strong reasons for limiting this 
operation practically to the months 
from October to June. The princi- 
pal reason is that only at* that 
time, the atmosphere is sufficiently 
free from saturation, for tl^e fibre to 
dry in the open air. At other times 
the necessity for artificial drying 
increases. 

Class of Soil required 

Supposing a supply ef plant is 
available, what is the type of land 
to be used for a Sisal-hemp planta- 
tion P — On this point the most wild 
and rendorn statements have been 
made. Some have even suggested 
that the poorer the land, the better is 
the growth of Sisal-hemp. While, 
however, this is not in any sense true, 
it may really be said that the Sisal 
plant does not require a rich soil. In 
Yucatan, the conditions are gene- 
rally very muqh poorer than are 
likely to occur in our Indian tea- 
districts. A few inches of a lime- 
stone soil under-laid by limestone 
rock, represents the usual condition 
of things. 

It may be said froffi actual 
Sylhet experience, as well as that 
obtained in other countries, 
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r (l) That the first essential for 
Sisal-hemp culture is a well drained 
soil. The tea-plant is quite sensitive 
enough to standing water in the soil, 
but not nearly to the same extent 
as the Sisal plaint. *A water-logged 
soil means death to Sisal. 

(2) That it is equally necessary 
that the land should be moderately 
light. The tea-plant flourishes fairly 
well*on a stiff soil, provided it is 
well drained. With the Sisal, it is 
not so. ^ The plants quickly be- 
come seedy and of no great value 
as fibre yfelders. This is, at any 
rate, our Sylhet experience. 

( 3) That tocf rich a soil leads 
to very great h xurian^c in the 
plai.ts, but at the same time to a 
reduced percentage of fibre in the 
leaf, and that, hence, many of the 
rank virgin jungle lands of the 
Brahmaputra and Surma Valleys 
may be found not to give such eco- 
nomical results as less favoured 
poi*^ions of the tea-districts. Ex- 
actly how rich a land may be with- 
out interfering with the fibre per- 
tage, has still to be tested, but 
substantially, 4 t may now be taken 
that, on the richest *lands^, .there will 
be a greater percentage (given the 
same type of plant) of pulp, and 
a less percentage of fibre. 

Time And Mode of Planting 

Lanfl for plating should be , 
cleared just as if it was intended 
to plant-tea. If it has carried 


bamboos, it is ver/ ne^iessary to see 
that the roots of these .are killefi. 

In actually planting out, a pit 
should be dug round every place 
where a plant is intended to be 
placed. It is not sufficient to make 
a hole with a dibble or pointed 
bamboo, and put in the plant, but 
the soil round about must be 
carefully softened by a hoe, four to 
six inches deep, and the plant 
placed carefully in the softened soil. 

It is very important not to plant 
too deep. In no case should point 
of origin of the leaves be covered, 
as, if this is done, it is most likelv 
that the new leaves will roti 
they are produced. In fa< 
even important to see that n 
gets into the inside of the i 
This warning is rather ii 
ance, as the plants are i 
top-heavy, and are made tc| 
up so much more easily bj^ 
stuck well into the ground, xnai 
the coolies employed in , the work 
are apt to plant |oo deep unless 
carefully watched. If this is done 
‘the result will be that in wet 
weather the plants will get sodden 
and will rot. 

SISAL HEMP CULTURE 

EXTRACT 

* * There has been so 
discussion as ..to the piospe<StS;|l^ 
^ Agave fibres in India, find so 
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inquiries as ip whether Sisal and 
►ther Agave fibers should be culti- 
''ated in conjunction with tea-cul- 
ure, that the two gentlemen (Mr. 
Harold H'. Mann and Mr. Jamer 
dunter) decided to embody all the 
nformations available in a handy 
orm, and the result is the pamph- 
et before us. It must be stated at 
:he outset that the authors have 
left out of consideration thebotani- 
:al ‘aspect of Agaves, about which 
there is so much confusion at 
present : they have confined their 
attention to the purely economic 
and commercial aspect of the 
Afi^ave fibre industry in general, 
e Sisal Hemp {Agave rigida 
Sisalaua) in particular. After 
a very brief history of 
5 , the authors proceed to a 
eration of the characteristics 
true Sisal *Hemp, and here 
valuable measurements are 
^ which should help those in- 
tending to plant it, to distinguish it 
Ci^m other so-called Sipls. The 
xjnealion of thdVns along the edges 
of the leaf is not disposed of in a 
satisfactary manner It has been 
found that the true Sisal may have 
thorns ; and leaves on the same 
plant have ‘ been found with and 
without thorns Therefore, to say 
that "the typical Agava rigida var. 
Sisalane has no priclcles on the side 
of the^ leaf/' is incorrect, at any 
rate, so far as Indian 'grown plants 
ate concerned. 


The soil question is one *of 
some importance, and this receives 
a good deal of attention from the 
authors, who say — "It may be said 
from actual Sylhet erT^^^i^oce as 
well as that obtained in other coun- 
tries — (i) That trie first essential 
for Sisal-hemp culture is a well 
drained soil. The tea plant is quite 
sensitive enough to standing water 
in the soil, but not nearly tb the 
same extent as the Sisal plant. A 
water-logged soil means dead Sisal. 
(2) That it is equally necessary 
that the land should be moderately 
light as that it should be drained. 
The tea-plant flourishes fairly well 
on a stiff soil provided *'it is well 
drained. With the Sisa;l it is not 
so. The plants quickly become 
seedy and of no great value as 
fibre yielders. This is, at any rate, 
our Sylhet experience. (3^ That a 
too rich soil leads to very greal 
luxuriance in the plants, but at the 
same time to a reduced percentage 
of fibre in the leaf, and that hence 
many of the rank virgin jungk 
lands of the Brahmaputra anc 
Surma Valleys may^ be found noi 
to give such ecpnomical results as 
less favoured portions* of the tea 
districts. Exactly how rich a lan< 
may be without interfering witl 
the fibre percentage has still to b< 
tested, but substantially it raa^ 
now be taken that on tht riches 
lands there will be a gre^te 
percentage (given the sam« type o 
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plant) pulp, and a less percent- 
age of fibre.’^ 

• The above accurately represent 
the soif conc^tiouis necessary for 
the successful* v^uftuie of Sisal 
Hemp. 

We do not agree with the 
authors as to the best means *of 
increasing the plant. Th<-y quote 
the opinion of Sir D. Morris in 
favour of propagation by sucker^^ 
in preference to bulbils. He says — 
“I am of ^opinion that pole-plants 
a, e., bulbils), produced as an expir- 
ing effort of the parent-plant, arc 
not al\vayt> calculated to produce 
such robu^st plant.'* as suckers. At 
least, they are not likely to be so 
when derived from plants whose 
leaves are periodically reduced 
for fibre purposes. It would be 
well to investigate the matter 
experimentally. This r^ight be 
don^ by planting suckers and poh'- 
plants side by side, and watching 
the results.’’ . On this the authors 
observe — ‘^Whatever the .ultimate 
conclusion may be, at present, in 
the Indian tea^districts, the use of 
bulbils or poJe-pla:Tt^ is Inevitable 
owing to the number required. As 
each pole gives on the average 
about 1,200 to 4,000 young plants, 
it is the only way of getting a large 
number of young from the few ex- 
isting established ones. It is pro- 
bable that tbe use of bulbils will 


ultimately be all but^enjirely *given 
up in favour of suckers.*’ The 
question is an open one at present^ 
and it is not fair to dogmatise at 
this stage. 

The chapters in planting and 
working a mature garden are practi- 
cal and contain all the necessary 
instructions. Communications and 
factories are dealt with in a practi- 
cal way, while the chapter on fibre- 
extracting machines will be found 
unusually interesting at the present 
moment. The merits of the vari- 
ous machines are fully described 
and : ome of them illustrated 
chapter dealing with the pr< 
of the Sisal fibre indus 
perhaps the most important ; 
commercial man, and we sh; 
go into this aspect at prese 
cause we hold decided vie 
the subject. 


A FURTHER NOTE 

♦ * 
*By Chas. J. Greengrass, 

PUTTUR, N. ArCOT 

The following letter appeairs. 
in the Madras Mail, with our con- 
temporary’s obiter dicta : — 

'*In your leader of tfie 
ultimo on^ 'Sisal Hemp in 
you raise the rjuestion ^ to 
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best variety to Cultivate, if 
planting in, this time is to be taken 
up on a large seale. In a previous 
letter of min^, on the subject, I had 
advocated the adoption of the 
species^ Agave Vivipara! as being, 
of all the species, naturalised in 
India, the best fibre producer. This 
was my experience on experiments 
carried out on almost all the 
species at present known in India. 
Experiments were also carried out 
on sgsme leaves of the variety ‘Sisa- 
lana’ obtained from the Botanical 
-gardens near Poona with a view to 
liomparing the merits of the two 
‘ ;s. Though the consignment 
Lves obtained was small, it 
ufficient for comparision, and 
rrent the conclusion arrived 
it the.se two species, A, vivi- 
and Sisalana were about 
in this respect. This as re- 
quantity. In quality, the 
r, if anything, had the advan- 
the fibre being longer and 
of finer texture and of equal 
strength. 

From what I can make but 
, from your article, Mr. Mann and 
Mr* Hunter do not seem to have 
paid any -particular attention to 
this species of aloe, but to have 
devoted their experiments more 
to thq^ testing of the American 
plant * This latter is placed 

by these gentleman as far • 

• 

* ^11 ayages are natives of America. — Ed. 


ahead of any,** with the blife aloe 
occupying an honourable place. 
Messrs. Mann and Hunter placed 
Furcraea^ not the bliie aloe,, next to 
the Sisal varieties. I am quite 
sure, as I have found the lat- 
ter very inferior as a fibre producer 
compared with A. vivipara^ that 
if this plant had been properly 
tested, they would be of the same 
opinion as myself. Another point, 
and a very material one, in favour 
of the A, vivipara is the fact that 
it is already naturalised in India, 
and can be procured* in large 
quantities near at hand, and at a 
fraction of the cost of the other; 
so that, cccteris paribtis^ I think, it 
would be unwise to ‘discard a 
species that has alreadj^ taken 
kindly to the Indian soil and 
climate for one which is exotic and 
the behaviour of which is conjec- 
tural, when planted on a large scale 
in this country whatever may be its 
merits in other lands. My afivice 
would therefore be that, planters 
who intend -going in for this in- 
dustry, should utilise the facilities 
near their doors instead of going 
further ^field. . This especially to 
those who have but a moderate 
capital. Experiments could, of 
course, be also carried out with the 
American species on a gradually 
extending scale, when, if the latter 
has proved itself worthy of the 
preference, it could be substituted 
for the others without any^risk, hav- 
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ing, in# the meantime a species to 
depend upon, which is sure not to 
play them any tricks. 

*The A, •vivipara is found 
throughout tht Deccan where the 
natives manufact^ire* rope out of its 
fibre. The Mahrattas call it ghj/le, 
and only the non-caste Hindus, the 
Dheds and Mangs work it. TJic 
latter are one of the criminal 
classfffe of the Deccan, and when 
not engaged in robbery, they em- 
ploy their time in manufacturing 
fibre and rope from this plant. 
Their methods arc primitive. The 
leaves or blades are cut with a 
hooked knife. This knife is then run 
along the tfvo edg^s to clear the 
small croeked thorns, and the end 
spike <?ut off. The leaf is then 
split up into ribbons and tied in 
bundles. These bundles are then 
soaked in any neighbouring stream 
for seven days, by which time they 
have rotted. The next process is 
to b?lat out the rotted leaves on 
stones with a wooden mallet, 
which gets rid of the flesh, leading 
the fibre. This method, I need not 
say, injures the fibre considerably, 
and the consignment sent to Liver- 
pool fetched*only £ 1 1 ton, when 
Sisal-hemp was commandi. g £ 20 
sic. the latter machine-cleaned. This, 
however, was no criterion of their 
relative merits, as a sample of 
the fibre ^:leaned with a knife was 
pronounced in England to be as 
equal inequality to Sisal. 


J 

PRICES OF SISAL AND 
MANIAL HEMP 

Englishman, March* 1906. 

Of 487 bales Indian Sisal, ’184 
sold at £ i6-io s. to £ 30. 

At yesterday’s auctions, 831 
bales of Manila were offered and 
85 sold at £ 38-10 s. to £ 39-105., c 
f and i. Of 168 bales Mauritius, 
41 sold at £ 28 to £ 30. Of II 
bales Bombay, 4 sold at^ 15-5 s. to 
£ 16-15 s. 57 bales Jubbelpore, 
214 bal^s Allahabad Sunn, 190 
bait s Bengal Sunn and 56 bales 
Sanseviera were bought in. 

EUROPEAN ENTERPRISKl 
IN THE C. P. 

European enterprise is 
up the cultivation Sisal H^mp 
plant in the Central Provin- 
ces. The authorities are leasing a 
large area of land in certain forest 
reserves in the Sambalpur district 
fof the purpose. 

SISAL FIBRE 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA 

In regard lo sisal fibre cultiva- 
tion in Western and Southern 
India, we 'learn that MysOrO 
State Gardens are doing a big bn^i- 



ness 'in the / 5 upply of plants of 
Agave rigida for which there is an 
increasing" demand. The gardens 
sent out 45,000 plants* last year, 
and expected to have an equal 
number available this year against 
which they already had a single 
order for 100,000 plants. This is 
satisfactory evidence that the in- 
dustry must be making great head- 
"way in Southern India. Among 
other public demands on the gar- 
dens is that for seed of the Ameri- 
can Sumach or Divi-Divi — a valu- 
able tanning agent — of which large 
quantities of seed are being sent 
Rhea, Black Peruvian Cotton 
Manila Hemp are all under 
at the gardens and promise 
m out well. 

SISAL SEEDLINGS 

The Secretary of the Assam 
Branch of the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion notifies that seedlings ,and 
suckers of sisal fibre plant may be 
obtained from Mr. J. C. H. Mitchell, 
Balipara P. O., Tezpur, 

ALOE OR AGAVE FIBRE 
From The Market Report 

- % ^ — V 

At the present time the demand 
for all kjnds of good and strong 
fibre, is so grelat thft it may not be 


an exageration to say thdt attempts 
are being made all over the’ civi- 
lised world to discover some kind 
of good and str 03 |?g fibre which 
may be used for spiif ning, weaving 
or rope-making* p,Hf poses, and the 
discoverer is sure to make a for- 
tune for himself. Almost all the 
fibre bearing plants, trees, and cre- 
pers are being constantly experi- 
mented upon by all interested per- 
sons all over the world and speci- 
ally in India where such plants are 
found in abundance. Of the vari- 
ous kinds of plants foun^ to contain 
valuable fibre in India, the follow- 
ing may be taken as the most impor- 
tant, namely, — Agave; plantain, 
pineapple, rhea, &c. &c.f and all of 
these may be taken up with a very 
small capital but yielding large 
profit. In fact, the above plants 
may be grown with only a nominal 
outlay which may even be within 
the means of middle class people, 
and as the demand is unlirwited, 
permanant and ever-increasing,one 
can easily make his fortune in a 
few years, out of any of the above 
industries. 

Of ^11 the above, special atten- 
tion is now being ' paid to the 
Agave or Aloe fibre which has at 
last been extracted successfully 
ond at cost which may leave a 
very handsome margin for any one 
who cares to take it up, ♦ 

Agave is a plant which grows 
nearly all over the world ^d sped- 



I"]' 


ajiy Hpry larj^ejy in America. This 
plant is found growing wild in 
n^py parts erf itwiia abo^ but it 
^ n0t a '0f' 

aftid that JpDrtugu^se, when 
• 4 l»ey had their* ^etlleinent at Chin- 
surah, brought oht this plant from 
America and planted all round their 
gardens as a sort of hedge to keep 
out the cattle from the gardens. 
Gradually from its use by other 
persons for the same purpose, it 
has now spread itself nearly all 
over inefta. Most probably its wide 
distribuiicm all over India is greatly 
due to the Railway Companies, they 
having also made, use of this plant 
as hedges, •as extra precaution for 
preventing domestic cattle or wild 
animak from straying into their 
lines, over and. above the wdre fen- 
cing on both sides of their lines. 
Much thanks are therefore due to the 
Railway Companies for their help- 
ing the growth of this most useful 
plaftt, though with very little know- 
ledge of its usefulness and never 
for a moment thinking that there 
is a great future awaiting this most 
insignificant looking wild plant. 

For hundreds miles these 

• • 

plants may •be found growing on 
both sides of the East Indian, the 
Oudh and Rohilkliund and other 
Railway lines forming most formid- 
able second hedges of their lines 
and in Oudh and its surround- 
ing provtoces it grows wild over 


'The 

.‘•very juicy 
;Jn, 

mo^t valuabie 
world as the Aloe^ §l»r^| 
there is now very great 
over the civilised world adtti 
ally in England. This plailtllj 
sists of a root, out of ^whieV 
suckers come out making 
spider with 


like 

numerous feet than fouud 
Nature, and leaves which shdot. ap 
in luxuriant growth from the Ipp of ;1: 
th^ root. 


a huge 



Each of the suckers c 
out of the root, as described 
generally takes to the groupi 
gradually becomes the roc| 
separate plant. Thus to ofn 
plants, one has only to 
suckers off from any one 
plants and plant it somewhi 
on the ground and in due 
the plant will grow. Thus^'!||^ 
one such plant thousands >inay*T>t 
easily grown in two or three y<ifars 

* ♦ . I f '■ •'/ 

As is described above,, 
leaves are very juicy and 
the proportion in weight of the rfti 
leaves to the ready fibre is 
5 to 1, or in plain language it 
cessary to cut 5 mds. of leaveirlNS 
get I maund Of ready fibre| 

The leaves are thick, 
ing lull df JUM^ 






the j’uicie must first be 
tiiiJtoughly taken out and then 
the green parts of the leaves, when 
the fibres come out, which must 
be carefully and thoroughly washed 
to take off the* gummy portion. 
The fine, silky, white and strong 
fibres are thus obtained way 
and are commercially sold as 
Aloe fibre. ^The longer and whiter 
the fibre, the more valuable it is. 
At Calcutta, the best quality may 
fetch as high as Rs. 12 to 13 per 
1t)au|id and Rs. 6 per maund for 
lowest. Extra fine lots may fetch 
Hi much as Rs. 16 per maund, with 
iniited demand for all the 
it qualities upto any quan- 
tiatever may it be. 

! give below a statement of 
rom which it will appear that 
s ample margin for any one 
j it up and invest his capital, 
by the by, is very insignifi 
t 

r;i We shall give here the cost per 
iikaund of fibre, provided the 
grower has taken up at least 50 
of land for its cultivation. 
If^^ 4 qne on a smaller scale, it does 
not pzy. In a village, plots of 
ted where no other crop can be 
grown, highlands whicti now gene- 
l^ly arc the most jungly portions 
yillage$, and such other neglec- 
|ed tliay be taken lease of at 
the 'zemin- 

^fe^';4h3Vthi's ptentma/be grown. 

^n^herOj 


provided it gets plenty of so|i and 
fresh air. There is no necessity 
either to till or manure the ground 
in any particular way or to keep 
up a free and coqsta^t supply of 
water for its g^ovpfh. The plant, 
which does not gtinerally send its 
suckers or roots too deep into the 
ground to draw water or moisture 
from it, possesses a special power 
to draw sufficient moisture from the 
atmosphere through the leaves for 
its maintenance. It is for this reason 
only that the suckers, dt least a 
good number of thenj, rpay be cut 
off from the root without in any 
way affecting the plant itself. 

To grow the Aloe ‘ or Agave 
plant, it is necessary tof only dig 
about I ft. square and abou^ i feet 
deep holes on the ground, only to 
loosen the earth and then the 
suckers are placed in the 
holes with a small amount of loose 
earth over them. For a short time 
or until the first shoot comes ^ out 
from tlie ground,.it is necessary to 
sprinkle water from time to time, 
and to see that it is not destroyed 
(which is very scarcely the case) 
by any insects *or animals. When 
once the plant begins *to grow, it 
scarcely has been found to die ; 
but all the same, the grower must 
carefully watch the plants, till they 
are big enough to suck their 
sistence from the ground f>r atmOs^* 
phere. They must be planted 5^ • 
least 6 ft apaft, if 




, .Tfcus cati grow, in a In^^ka 
of land, about 400 plants easily. 
Taking each plant to give about 4 
^er of clean ^fibre in a year at the 
lowest', we ^get in a hi^ha of 
land about 40 lii^ufids of fibre in a 
year. Taking a^^ain that the fibre 
thus praduced is the lowest poss- 
ible quality and does not fetch 
more than the lowest value paid 
for it, say, Rs. 9 per maund, still 
the gross return per bigha of land 
will be Rs. 240 a year. Bui, if only 
a little extra care is taken, a bigha 
of land njay yield more than 40 
maunds and the quality also may 
belnuch better ajnd may fetch as 


Jthek capital outlay It 
that our countrymen, such 

splendid opportunities* for emplcy* 
ing themselves, their capitall 1^114 
their own poor couAtrylnen# ^ loo|c 
for wretched service under merr 
chants or the Government 
can in a small way start the tra4|e 
in Aloe fibre, if they can only pnt 
together such a small sum as 
or thereabouts and gradually 
invest more and more in it as thtf 
gather their profit every year. 

Note— This is merely an^estimate. T&€ 
actual outterii may of course" exceed or fall 
short of this, according to oiroumstaSflji^^ 

Memo, of Cost per bigha^ i 
at least jo bigkas of Ian 


high as R* 12, or even Rs. 16 per 
maund (the latter rate, of course, is 
very ware and only exceptionally 
good quality of fibre fetches such 
a high price) in which case the 
gross outturn may be ab high as 
Rs. 500 per bigha. The cost of 
production and other coats to send 
it (k>wn to the Calcutta market, all 
put together forms only a frac- 
tional part of what may be obtained 
for it, as will be found from the 
table given below, and will leave a 
clear profit of many hundred per 
cent, on the capital outfay. At a 
hard time like the present, people 
eagerly invest their hoarded wealth 
in Government Securities on 3 or 
per cent interest per annum, 
and thofefore, it hears like a fairy 
jtale to learn that there ^ is , It* 

yielj^r^s mvich as 




Rent for one year for I bigha oi 
unproductive high land, at the 
highest. [But such lands may 
be obtained at such low rate 
as 2 annas per bigha. We 
take the highest possible 
figure, only to avoid all possible 
doubts from the minds of the 

intending investors] 

40 men for the purpose of dig* 
ging 400 holes in the ground, 
each measuring I ft. square 
and 2 ft. deep, taking 
man to be able to dig iO such 
holes in a day, at' the loweilt 
, and taking the wages of each 
•men at 4 ans. per day 
10 men for planting 400 sockets 
in 400 holes at the rate of 4® 
per day per head and the 
wages at 4 ans. per head . 
Supervision *of the plants till 
they grow sufficiently high 'to 
support themselves and water- 
ing the same, at the rate of 
I man for eatery 10 bigh^ 
taking hil wages at the rath 
Rs. 8 per month or Rs. ' 
year, and therefore the 
per bighj^ is in an a 
per year... , 









'cost ' the hi ^ 

iitlb f^couLt, The plants^^w wU^ aiid 
collectetl vi^h a little e^rt and ttomi* 
nal e^tpenae. they are to be paid for^ at 
alt, R*. 8 to RftS per 100 may be put down 
mi this head, for purposes of the'estimate. 

Thus tile cost of growing the 
plants per bigha^ which yields 40 
nEla^^ds of fibre as has been shown 
above, is about Rs. 23 and there- 
fore the cost per maund comes 
to about Re 0-9-6 or a little less. 
TheHf of course, ^omes the cost of 
extracting fibre from the leaves, 
which no doubt is the highest item 
of all the expenditures on this 

b^d. 

res may be extracted either 
id-labour 6V by machinery, 
done by hand, it takes more 
id costs more and at the 
me the fibres, obtained are 
' clean as those done by 
ery. A new kind of machi- 
will shortly be imported 
1 be working the fibre which 
an and extract fibre at about 
pt Ans. per maund, or there- 
^ionts. The railway-freight, evep 
the farthest corner of which 
Satcn^a is the centre, to Howrah 
n any other Calcutta station, 
:!anhOt he more than 12 annas per 
at the^ highest. The cost of 
and railway-freight put 
d^es pot, therefore, exceed 
1^1^ hyhfi^ Re . i-8tO per maund. 

the 

Re. 


L till the time 
Calcutta market for sale is 
2-1-6, or say, nearly Rs. 2 pet 
maund. If cleaned ^by hand the 
cost comes to be a' little less, but 

c 0 ' 

the machine-cleansed fibre is much 
cleaner than the hand-cleaned fibre 
and fetches at the lowest*^ Rs. 10 
per maund, thus leaving to the 
grower a clear profit of Rs. 8 per 
maund or Rs. 320 per bigka which 
is equal to 400 per cent, on the 
capital outlay. „ 

This trade is specially suitable 
for the Indigo and Tea planters 
and large landholders. Indigo 
planters who own large plots of 
land, may most profitably take to 
this trade, which is sure to give 
them a much larger profit than 
what they could get for their 
Indigo, even in its best days. Indigo 
is a dying industry, whereas trade 
in Aloe fibre is a new and most 
promising one. Aloe plantation is 
exactly suited to them which will 
prove, in near future, to be a more 
profitable trade than their indigo. 
Tea-planters also who have large 
tracts of land, ‘^which they dp not 
know how to utilise, if they grow 
Aloe on their spare lands, they will 
get a very fair additional profit 
which will be nearly four hundred 
per cent, on the amount they will 
^invest in it. We can, tlJerefpre,' 
4r$w thmt? 




of fibre obtSiimable per acre^ it may 
be Saidlhat so much as 40 ihaunds 
may be obtaitied per year, per 
bigha (a little? lefss than one-third 
of an acre.) 'fhus* an acre may 
yield about 5 tons a year. This 
may seem to be an absurd figure 
and in the opinion of many, 
acre cannot yield more than about 
half a* ton of fibre, at the highest. 

The plants may grow and grow 
vigorously and luxuriously, if they 
afe planted 2 yards apart. Most of 
us have sfen Aloe plant growing 
luxuriously on the railway sides, 
close to j;he other without any 
space between. When planting, 
the growers need not take any 
extra care for the plants, which will 
grow themselves. They must con- 
sider It to be a wild plant and al- 
low Nature to have full play ; any 
extra care may serve quite the op- 
posite purpose. The reason of our 
fixing twb yards as being the inter- 
vening space between two plants, 
is that, if grown in this manner, the 
plants may be very carefully ex- 
amined each and all, and the planta- 
tion itself looks vt^ry mice and 
clean. A bigha oi land is 40 yards 
long by 40 yards broad or 1600 
square yards in area. Thus, if 
planted 2 yards apart, there would 
plants in each bigha or 1600 
^tfare y^ds of land. After a tew 
.3 or #) when the plan^ 


plant in a 

maunds per bigha 

after all an ideal figur^. ^ ' V 

Of course, 40 maunds 
highest yield, but 20 maunds^^^fc 
bigha or 1600 sq. yards may 
safely put down as the avetag^ 
return. 

It must be clearly understood ' 
that these plants do not like milcft 
water. The principal part of their 
nourishment they draw from the 
atmosphere through their long 
leaves, roots being only the 
, secondary means in the 
supplying the necessities of 
Such being the case, one may j 
ly dispense with water, as so< 
the plants grow a little, t| 
when the suckers take rool 
begin to shoot out leaves, 
too much saturated with 
instead of helping the growtj 
kill the plants. High andl 
lands are always preferable 
marshy ground. , , 

’ ’ALOE CULTIVATION rif 
MADRAS 


A new industry has been 
menced at Yercaund in Madt^ 
the shape of fibre l i 

the last seven years, a 

, companf . 'been' 

' Vert5;0ata;fe ' 




recent t depression of coffee 
prices, the. proprietors resolved to 
open out the remainder with the 
Fourcroya Gi^untea aloe, a species 
of Agave which grows here natur- 
ally, and attains a very large size, 
some of the leaves being as much 
as from nine to ten feet in length. 
It is a much handsomer and larger 
plant than the ordinary railway 
aloe, and is of a dark green colour. 
If untouched, it generally flowers 
in about ii to 12 years, but 
nvhen cut, it lasts several years 
longer. There are many aloe 
busJies here 1 5 years old, which, 

. •-'It 

y their growth, have had 
150 to 200 leaves, and which 
quite 12 ft. high, spreading 
teir broad, spiked leaves all 
, with almost mathematical 
lion, About five years ago, 
:ompany opened out a block 
s aloe of 40 acres in extent, 
planting five by five, or about 1,500 
the acre. The plants having 
IpQW ^reached a considerable size, 
ready tor treatment and a 
;;gi|antity of machinery has been 
b]»t^ed from England for working 
Jjietn. The cultivation of the aloe 
is very siniple and inexpensive. 
When the tree sends up its long 
shoot ao 30 ft, high, it is covered 


accord. It is only necessary: to 
dig these up, to put them into nur- 
series, and then transplant them. 
The holes required ♦are sihall, and 
there is no expense for weeding or * 
manuring. During the first two of 
three years, the weeds are cut 
down once a year at a cost of 
about Re. 1-8 per acre. After that 
the plants more or less weed them- 
selves, and are ready to be treated 
after the fifth year. Only a few 
leaves are cut each year' from the 
bush, and it is calculated that, cut- 
ting ten leaves annuallyothe process 
may gb on for ten years. The 
great drawback • to the successful 
cultivation of the aloe Agave 
hitherto has been the' enormous 
cost of the carriage of the leaf. 
The Fourcroya Gigantea^ the 
largest of the species, does not 
grow so well on the plains as it 
does at an elevation of 4,000 to 
5,000 feet. Hitherto experiments 
on the plains have been confined 
to the Brazilian aloe, which grow’s 
so luxuriantly in the railway hedges. 

In many parts of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, especially in Berilly and 
the Ceded Districts, this aloe 
grows wild, scattered* over waste 
tracts and planted by the sides of 
roads. Now, the aloe leaf is large 


whith Jurn into hubs, and heavy, but contains onljra 
clysters hang from very small proportion (3 per A^eei^. ' 
4^ ‘ this dies and ^ is high) of the fibre to tfie weig^ 

■ ' root 'fe the ^of the leaf. 



it growjSj^and car|ied several miles 
to ihe mill, the cost of production 
is so heavy that there is little 
mail gin left for^a profit. ' Still, even 
under ^uch circumstances, a profit 
can be made. a;h e^reat object is 
to get the cost of carriage re- 
duced to a minimum. The Madras 
Fibre Company, one of the Direc- 
tors of which, by the way, is a resi- 
dent .of Yercaud, is at present 
woiking the aloe in the above ex- 
pensive manner, but it is also plan- 
ting out • several thousand acres 
systematically- Of course, some 
years must elapse before these 
plantations are sufficiently mamre 
for treatme«t. 


EXPERIMENT AT THE 
HINDUPUR FARM 


Some very interesting experi- 
ments were conducted at the 
Hindupur Farm in extracting Agave 
fibre. Leaves weighnig 3,542lbs. 
were collected, washed, beaten and 
the fibre separated from the green 
mass by employing in all^95 adult 
males and 25 boys. The quantity 
yielded I05j^ lbs. of cler^ri fibre, 
and cost, in labour, Rs. 19-14-6. 
On this basis, 2,240 men are re- 
quired at 3 annas per day, to pro- 
• d^ce onettqn of fibre. Mr. Benson’s 
on the remunerative chaiw- 


be wprkeci only as H 

the ryots in the ''off s&^bn/*f The 

use of machinery; bf eobrse, 

connotes .large supplies ol 

at suitable centres. • • 


A TEA-GARDEN MANAGER’S 
OPINION 


“There is only a little of aloe 
plantation in India just now*. There 
is one plantation in Bombay, one 
in Madras, one in Sylhet, one ir 
Ranchi and one in Tirhoot. Seen- 
ing the large profits that are 
people are taking to its plar 
all over the country. 

{a) Exposed high groi 
suitable, a damp soil will not 
this plant. 

{b) Aloe, planted on 
cleared hilly land, will grov 
well. 

(^:) If planted S' by 8'j, atl adt’ 
of land will cover 1362 plabW ' ^ 
by 8' is a suitable distance* Sj 
acFes of our garden are plaht^: 
like this. 10' by 10' would liir ir 

. ■if:’ 

unnecessarily big gap. ; 

(c?) Thedeaves mature for 
ment after the fifth year and d 
till the eighth. The leaves arC j, Ct 
twice a year abd at evfry«^ft|^| 
a plant yields 30 to 35 

AfteiK, , eighth; 



tp be put ilie site 

ibus yac^ited. 

(^) I devised a machine which 
extracted fibre beautifully, but its 
outturn being small, the expenses 
are not met. 

In March last year, I had been 
to see the working of a machine in 
Daurachira tea-garden in Sylhet 
There I saw the Pioneer Iron Co’s 
Fibre Machine” which extracts 
fibre out of 8000 to 10000 leaves in 
an hour. Price of the machine is 
,Rs. 10,000 and the motive engine 
Ms. 9000. 

) There are 3 machines by 
3 uter, prifce ranging from 
)00 to 5000. The outturn is 
tratively less than the above 
tie. 

I There is quite a variety of 
omrnonly known ; — 


per ipaund in Loi^^don. Tt|s 
variety ordinary put in as hedg{ng$ 
round Jail-compounds. 

(v) Agave Gigqntia 
(vi „ Viyipara 
(vii) „ (Bq^od Vearak Zelor-^ 
niker known in vernacular as 
^Surch 7 nukhV (needle-pointed). 
The fibre is very preceious. 

(//) No special treatment of 
the soil or plantation is necessary. 
Only care has to be taken for some 
time, to see that the plants while 
young, are nor damaged by cattle 
or overgrown with jungles. 

Irrigation is unnecessary and 
the plantation is. a very cheap busi- 
ness. If the land is* free from 
jungle, the plants have to be simp- 
ly planted diagonally about 8 ft 
apart, thus, — 

***•»«■** 


The seedlings 


Agave Sisalana 
(ii) „ Elongata 

he fibre of these species is valued 
0 to j^37 per ton in London. 

6 inches to i ft. 
had at Rs. 10 to 12^-0 

jpiii too. 

- Agave Rigtds 

Xiv) n * Fourcroya 

GootBSbtJi in the Ranchi district 
The seedlings are 
tooo being available 
the Rigida 
>9a«Bd 



either upon raised banks or mounds 
ft high or in pits dug. That 
is all. The cost of plantation is 
scarcely Rs. 2 or 3 per acre.” 

AGAVE HEMP FIBRES 
Recent Correspondence in 
THE ‘ Englishman.' 


Agood deai of inte«ist 


, tO;l|ave 'i 



iti a few days 

a|fo. It may, therefore, not be out 
of place to go into some detail on 
th^ subject of kemp fibres generally 
^ and how the fibre* industry may be 
developed on a*«coihmercial scale 
in India. The paragraph referred 
to above is quite correct, but details 
ace wanting, which I propose 


Ihiieed’, 1 

that a good ’many' 
found in India ate r^alljt 
nous, and are not importkti0hfi|«*ili 
some authorities appear lo 
The general idea is that all, (Snilf; 
Agaves have been imported 
some time or other. I dissent froai- 
this view, because I have 


supply here. 

WTiat is known in the trade as 
‘'Aloe” fibre, or under the general 
term of ^‘yiemp*’, is the produce of- 
several species of a genus of plants 
known betanically as^ Agave, 
These plants belong to the exten- 
sive Natural order AtnaryllidecCy 
and are natives chiefly of tropical 
America. ‘Mexico, Florida, Cali- 
fornia and the ‘^Gulf region'’ gene- 
rally seem to be the natural home 
of these plants. From these centres, 
they appear to have been widely 
distributed.. The majoritv of the 
Agaves are what we in India 
woufd describe as “hardy” plants; 
that is, they will thrive, grow, flower 
and increase under conditions of 
soil and climate that would kill 
most things. For instance, the 
drier the cliniate, the better they 
thrive, that is, from a commercial 
point of view. Poor gravelly soil 
will suit them just as well as a rich 
Ipamy 6oiL If there is no rain for 
iponths, it makes no difference to 
:^^in specie? are 


plants growing in places wherjifi -if' 
seems impossible to have import;e?4*; 
them. For instance, going up tb^' 
Western Ghats from Satara, Pa; 
reaching mile 27, the eye catches a 
glimpse of hundreds of thousands^ 
of a species of Agave gro^HE 
wild under an overhanging 
some 3,500 feet above sesj 
The question I asked myself 
“How did those Agaves get t| 

With great difficulty, I got | 
specimens, and on close ex^ 
tion failed to identify the j 
with any known species. ; 
leaves were narrow uniformljliWiia 
the leaves of a pineapple, 
feet long, and with fibre, 
fine quality. I mention, 
cfr4er to show that there ^te 
of Agave in India, which I 
to be purely natives of this 

Of the species and ya^^p^ 
now used f<fr their fibre in , 
the 'following are the 
tant jats \^ ^ 

( I ) , Hgmje ngida^ 

^ This is ; the ^ -p^nt 



f P^if^.cli«rra^ Fibre Co., ‘ Cd. Some 
i^la'iitetes in Sylhet, notably rhe 
l^araoora Tea Co., Deanstone, and 
Sathgao Tea ‘’Estates, are planting 
out several hundred acres of Sisal, 
lidiicb may be expected to come 
in^O bearing in a couple of years. 
Tbe fibre of the true Sisal is very 
Cpiarse, and is the strongest of all 
the Agaves. It is taking the place 
Of Manila Hemp (which is the pro- 
duce of a plantain, Musa textilis”) 
add is a native of Yucatan in 
j^Jlifexico. It grows very well in 
but is not exactly **hardy”, 
■^flii^A-much-as it requires irrigation, 
from drought and is killed 
t. Add to this the fact that 
ble to the attacks of fun- 
seases and insects. Not long 
le Superintendent of the 
imet Botanical Gardens, 


port aWut R& So per ' Tb© 

percentage of casualties is arbqut 
20, so I calculate Rs, 6o per acre 
for the bulbils or Rs. 3,000 for* tlie 
plants fora 500 acre plantation. 
Clearing, levelling acid planting out- 
cost about Rs. 5 per acre, and the 
rent of land Rs. 500. The initial 
outlay for the first year would be 
Rs. 6,000. Thereafter, there is the 
upkeep, irrigation and watchc. and 
ward. These may be roughly cal- 
culated at Rs. 1,000 a year. So 
that the plantation would 'in round 
numbers, cost Rs. 8,000. The 
machinery, including two decorti- 
cating machines, (turning out a ton 
of fibre a day), engine, boiler, bal- 
ing press, and sundries, lyould cost 
about Rs. 20,000 ; a factory, build- 
ing, bungalow for manager, etc., 
about Rs. 5,000. The total outlay 
would be roughly Rs. 35,000. I am, 


upur, drew attention to this, 

K i said that the plants sent out 
m those gardens were free from 
The Sisal does best 
in good soil, having six feet 
between each plant, and 
between each row, or 
^ to the acre. The 
is about 4 per cent, to 
bfethe leaves, or about half 
: acre. A plantation of 
give 250 tons^ 


if pro|)crly cleaned, ^ 
hahd, ^ ’ wou^ , 




of course, calculating for a factory 
apart from a tea-estate. Estimating 
the outturn of fibre at 250 t>ons, 
realizing £8,000, or Rs. 1,20,000, 
and deducting therefrom 25 per 
cent, for working expenses and 
other charges,^ including freight, 
etc., to London, the profit works 
out at Rs. 90,000 a . year,* from 
which must be deducted interest 
on capital and depreciation at 12 
per cent, for two years, equal id 
Rs. 8,400, leaving h net pr^i| 
round number^, of 



' ''i phi^ral ' ' 'ttis ' 1^* 

the *^Bombay Aioe’\ the fibre of 
which is finer knd weaker than that 
bt Sisal But* the plant is very 
hardy, and ^ands drought and 
frost The fibre'*^ealizes from £2^ 
£2"] per ton, c.Lf. London. There 
is a strong demand for this fibre in 
London and on the Continecit, 
chiefly for binder twine manufac- 
ture. * It has also been used in tex- 
tile manufactures on the Continent. 
Being naturalized in India, the 
^‘bulbils’^ and “sackers’^ of this 
species ca» be had cheaply, and a 
plantation would cost about half 
that of Sisal. All* other expenses 
would be about the same as for 
Sisal, exedpt that no artificial irri- 
gation Arould be needed. The per- 
centage of fibre to weight of leaf 
is about 2j^2 to 3 per cent. 

3. Agave 5 ,, species No. 1 . 
This is a variety found growing in 
a wild state in the Dun Valley. 
The leaves are of great size, often 
measuring feet in length, The 
fibre is of very superior quality, 
beautifully white, with a fine gloss. 
I^ndon and Hamburg buyers are 
ready to take any ^Juantfty at £34 
per ton. The fibre is not quite as 
^rong as that of Sisal, being finer 
^ texture ; and is used not only 
f|Nr ropes^ qables and binder twine, 
, fo| teit^iie The ^am- 

' gif' 



stands 

well. The Sisal pknts 

with it were killed out by-fi 

* # 

drought. , 

4. Agave S., species No^ ^ 
This is a totally different plan^^'M 
the last named, and resemblesi 
Agave elongata of Mexico,^ 
leaves are long, narrow, 
spines along the edges), about 
feet in length and inches wide|* 
The fibre of this species is even' 
superior in quality to that of tiie, 
last nrmed. It is smooth,^ 
silky, very strong, with a beat^ulf 
gloss. London and Hamburg 
ers are ready to take any qu 
at £35 per ton, c.i.f. In pi 
out, 800 plants go to the aa 
is a native of the United Prd’ 
and is to be met with all ovJj 
Dun Valley. ! 

6 . Fourcroya giganteek 
is the plant *'Aloe^' so co^ 
planted along lines of Raitw^l 
India. The fibre is very >;>S 
with a fair gloss, not a$ IpWi 
last named, being seldd]® 
than four feet in length ;Ii| 
very strong; but is 
for binder twine and *' 1 vh 3 
The percentage of fibre 
to weight of leaves. I 
tract recentl3j» with a 
firm for this fibre at 

, The’.i^ant-'ii'veiy 

.... 






imts ^ and tiie'^d^ni^oratis 
^ will not tpuch it. Not more 

; j: iMn 600 plants to the acre can be 
planted, as its habit of growth is 
'spreading. • 

6 . Fmrcryoa giganta This 
^ the plant that yields the “Mauri- 
tius Hem p^' of commerce. It is a 
totally different plant to the 
Agaves the leaves being thin in 
texture, of a pale green, with im- 
mense thorns along the edges. 

^ fibre is fine, not as strong as 

of the foregoing, and is valued 
about £22 per ton. I do not 
KiMiiommend this for planting in 
especiall/as the percentage 
■e to weight of leaves seldom 
2 per cent. The plant is 
eading habit, the leaves are 
} to 9 feet in length, and are 
danger to coolies cutting it. 
ore than 500 plants go to an 


llie great 

the taking up of Agave : fiWe 
manufacture was the absence of a 
really workable decorticating ma- 
chine. This has now bfeen got 
over, and ther^ isD nothing to pre- 
vent a hundred Agave plantations 
being laid down. The demand for 
the fibre exceeds the supply ; and, 
as the editorial in the “English- 
man’' pointed out, once let the 
trade at home and on the Conti- 
nent understand that a continuity 
of supply of Agave fibre from India 
can be guaranteed, ,and a very 
profitable, industry will soon be- 
come established. 

June, 1906 X. 


AGAVE HEMP ‘ 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
“ENGLISHMAN” 


Having described the species 
Agave, commonly grown in 
[i4|f have pnly to add that, with 
tilt at hand, a plantation of five 
sit thousand acres should be 
from which the profit 
^ large. But the first 
..^onisider is to • secure the 
a man who understands 
and.: who is reliable, 
concerns that lost 
by having 
to yun 


Sir, — It is to be regretted cthat 
that your correspondent “X” writ- 
ing on Agave Hemp in your issue 
of 19th June has been so inaccu- 
rate in the details which he said 
wanting in your short interesting 
Editorial ^of a pVeviou.s date. 

His article would be highly gra- 
tifying to all concerned in fibre 
were it correct, but unfortunafel^ 
even a glance at his figures 
^ting to the Sisa\ variety suffices lb 
show that ,^ne (Cffi .#|a^ 



• tlistf' ’ iy?e 

tii&fciesB fe all practical purposes. 

V ^ It is a pity that /^X*' did not 
mention the* district in which he 
gained his eiiperience. Conditions 
vary very muchi in different parts 
of India and can account-for differ- 
ences of opinion, but scarcely for 
erroneous calculations. • 

yhose I refer to are : — 

1. Planting 6 ft. by 7 ft. (rect- 
angular) gives 1,037 1^1^^ acre, 

not 6oo,*as states. 

« • 

2. 5Q0 acres at Rs. 60 equal to 
Rs. 30,000, not Rs. 3,000. 

3. The 'initial outlay” should 
be Rs. 33,000 nr t Rs. ^^,ooo. 

4. fhe <'cost of plantation iu 
round numbers” should be Rs, 
35,000 not Rs. 8,000. 

5. The ^‘total outlay” should 
be Rs. 60,000, not Rs. 35,000, and, 
so on. 

•And the profit he makes is pro- 
digious! Conditions, as I have said 
before, vary ; so “X” allows only 
Rs. 5 per acre" for '^clearing level- 
ing and planting,” Rs, 5 for clear- 




be able' to open up' au j6iia||; 
out having to import a ho^e^?^ 
be responsible for the 
labour, as he allows *for* no oiiil&J 
in this connection. \ 


He allows for a mahja§|I^S 
bungalow, but not a pice loK't^ 
salary of the “man who 
stands his business, and who la 
liable.” He makes no provisiofi ^ 
roadways, which are indispen^ablcj 
nor for nurseries which ifiay *b€ 
regarded as the sine qna non of a 
budding estate of Sisal or aiiv- 
thing else. To plant small 
out in the open clearing 
alike to the bulbils and th< 
of those who invest in then 

“X^s” mistakes are ma 
I shall just finish by asking^ 
what part of the wide-worl 
yields half a ton of fibre ' 
years’ old. , . .. 

Sylhet 


PINEAPPLE 


ing alone, is a fair^ average in most 
places, and would not go far in 
forest jungle. Rs. lo or Rs. 12 is 
a safer average estimate for the lot 
to make a fair job. He allows no- 
nothing for cultivation, or for keep- 
ing donwi jnngte ^nd weeds during 
hut perihaps they* 


The Bureau of Agricdi^^:^ 
the Philippines in a' 
writes of •the fibre 'Of 
pie, which , is widely 
throughout the 
cultivated in abihe 
fruit- and' iii' others fot-;-, 

^ ^on of 




pbir)uiV Bioit ' 

^il 4s ^capable of wittistanding pro- 
drought It is generally 
|^lbpagate4 by.means of the suckers 
lyhich arise frpm the parent-plant, 
iaear the ground, but can also be 
reproduced by means of ships, 
^^en the plant is being grown for 
itft fibre, the fruit is removed soon 
flowering has taken place, in 
bi!deir that the leaves may develop 
rpOre freety. The fibre is thus ex- 


li .ia’ eiffij)ioyeil'' in ' 
for the manufacture of tbe fabrics 
known as ^^pina^' and *'iehgue“ 
which are valued at frOm To 3-s, 
per yard, and ard meeting with a 
growing demand both in feurope 
and America. The fibre is also 
used for making small cordage of 
great strength. 

RAMIE 


i-— The epidermis of the 
lillWea is first removed by means of 

I iron or wooden scraper. 

of fibre is thus exposed 
:ed with tihe fingers or a 
atula. The scraping is 
ated and a second layer 
exposed, which is in turn 
This process is contiuu- 
he whole of the fibre of 
has been extracted. The 
ivashed with water, and 
bleached by exposure to 
A mature plant usually 
ut forty leaves from on^- 
to three inches broad 
tw 0 to five feet long. A* 
of these leaves' numbering 
yields from 50 to 65 
W 4 f^ fibre. Attempts have 
the fibre by 
upto the present 
have not prov- 




The Textile of the FuTURit 
♦ 

Mr Edwards Radclyffe is tbe 
latest apostle of Ramie. He is of 
opinion that ramie is the 'textile of 
the future. Ramie is b'eautifully 
lustrous, improves by washing and 
is many times stronger than jute, 
cotton, hemp, flax or wool. The 
Bombay Gazette summarises Mr. 
Radclyffe's opinions in these 
words ; — 

‘^In the past, ramie was con- 
demned on the ground that it 
would not stand, that it could not 
be degummed, that it was too hard, 
that it creased, split, was only fit 
for ropes, impossible to spin, would 
not take dye, machinery could not 
work it. But all these objections 
have been overcome? Mr. Radclyffe 
assures us that it dbes not rot, s4 
that for mapy pnrj^ses, j^cb 
.fishing lin€^.nef sj 



requir^mc^nts nec^fsita^ting ex-v 

posure to damp, it possesses great 
advantages, ^It is non-elastic and 
thejrein it bi^ccytnes invaluaole for 
machinery-belfiajg ‘•and ropes, and 
measuring tapes. Mixed with 
wool, it imports non-shrinking pos- 
sibilities to that article and many 
other purposes where rigidity is 
required. Even yet the list is not 
exhausted. It makes splendid 
cloth for uniforms, almost indestruc- 
tible table-linen, sheeting, dress 
goods, velvets, curtains, upholstery 
lamp-wicks, and is ideal*for hygie- 
nic clothing. 4 is satisfactory to 
know that-small farmers. wishing to 
start ramis can do so without any 
great ^)utlay and can prepare the 
fibre for export without costly 
machinery. Small paroles of fibre 
can be shipped." 


last Issued a 

ing its cultivation, 

if it will get beyond 

holes of the bureaux of' 

whom it has been sent, and,|t 

still be left to the individual ;^ 

make it known. ! 

I am pleased to see aisU^.ib^ 
Agricultural and HorticuItUiW\^ 
Botanic Societies, Techit^lo^ 
Colleges, and Chambers of CbW’ 
merce are alive to its 
Special praise is due to tibat moat 
up-to-Jate, painstaking and iwferij 
severing, though very youn 
tution, the Liverpool Uni 
This admirable Institute o! 
mercial Research is maki 
claims of Ramie, the king o 
known to our Empires. 

It can be grown in mos 


If half of what Mr. Radidyffe 
claims for* ramie be true, then it 
is bound to be the fibre of the 
future, and enterprising cultivators 
must keep it before their eye as an 
excellent substitute for cotton and 
jute. 

Mr. RADCLYFFE’S LETTERS 
ON RAMIE 


•To THE Editor 


Colonies. If Ramie were | 
ed in quantity, cotton 
crises would be banlsb^jp 
would be universally us«^^ 
plies were forthcominj^* 
jio fear of overstocking 
the trouble is, those who 
would use it are prev^te^is 
ing owing to absen^\^S;|| 
There are fortunes for 

There are to be two 
here in Londpn, June 
,ber this . year,, to 
pIpit'CplpnM ^pr-oduee.|i 







R iW* axperiitieittil pitches 
riie {R.h6a) I would siaggest . 
kjncJ samples to me. 

1st. — Cnt *>a dozen stems as 
'loug as possible with all side 
i^oots, leaves, etc., etc. Dry 
thoroughly in the sun before pack- 
ings If two long for post, double 
but do not cut in pieces, 

and. — Strip from other stems 
{about one pound of ribbons — as 
vlfeiciled from the stems, Dry 
p^rbughly in the sun before 

another pound 
s, but whilst in a green 
state, scrape off the pelicle 
bark, and remove some 
:um. This is easily done 
ing the ribbons through, 
b and finger, on which is 
)iece of hard wood or 
)r by drawing the ribbons 


to' fnttod'Uce' 

be glad to know the names a^ ,‘ 
addresses of all who in your ’ 
Colony are willing t5o co-operate J 
in introducing the industry. To'^ 
those who know' nothing of 
Ramie, I shall be pleased to send 
a pamphlet gratis on the cultiva- ' 
tion« of Ramie, and I recommend, 
every planter to gxpeirment — it^ 
can be done for a cost of fi\fe or 
six shillings only. In the hope 
you will help to introduce what 
may become an enormous in-' 
dustry to your Colony, I will 
thank you in anticipation. Floreat 
Ramie ! - 

D. Edwards-Radclyffe, 

Staines, England. 

The cultivation of Ramie not 
only means an agricultural in- 


edge of a piece of board. 
Pptnse in a little water and 

If any growers of Ramie will 
these small samples,' 
paid, ,I will "first test and 
with a report as to 
gratis. I will also, free 
to the ' grower or 
his specimens at 
^iJte exj^ibitions.^ 

j.:) , , * 

-Stmngly^impress^ 


dustry, but also the possibility of 
a manufacturing industry following. 


To THE Editor 

Sir, — I have already called 
your atteqtion t>o> the possibilities 
of Ramie (Rhea) Cultivation; 
There is a vast opening for it itt 
our Colonies. 

The Royal . Horticultural 
Society, I am i 

vU«;ating ' ita'^ 





Royal Horticultural Society 
12 June, 1906. 

RAMIE 

Dear Sir, , , 

I was glad*^to* see your varied 
collection of Ramie at our Show. 
It was extremely interesting, and 
shows that the plant and its manu- 
facture have great possibilities in 
the fiuture, if carefully and scientifi- 
cally conducted experiments are 
carried out. The Council had 
much plfiasure in awarding you a 
Silver Medal. 

Yours faMifully, 

W. Wilks. 

• 

The ^oyal botanic Society are 
also recommending and advocating 
its extended cultivation. They 
also awarded a Silver Medal and 
are publishing a report. 

One of our leading Agronomists 
writes : — ' 

there is anything in it at all, 
it means that we have a new indus- 
try of no mean importance. It 
means not only that we may be 
able to grow and decorticate, but 
that, later on, like the^ kindred 
industry of Jute on the Banks of 
the Hoogly, we may come to see 
the degumming, bleaching and 
weaving of Rhea. Here we have 
an improvement of the right order, 
a new Industry which bids fair to^ 
eclipse Jiidigo even in its palmy 


to be joo. Hemp 3#, Plax 5 s s, 

13, Cotton 12, its filaments tc 
i8,it resists atmospheric influences] 
air and Water have little influence 
on it, no matter how lon^ exposed ; 
these are only a few of its merits 
It is lustrous like silk, an ideal 
clothing material.’’ 

Anyone can grow it. I shall be 
pleased to send a pamphlet on 
cultivation to anyone applying. If 
anyone who has specimens growing 
will send me samples well dried be- 
fore packing, I will gladly report on 
the piospects and quality of fibre. 
Not only is it an agricultural but 
later a manufacturing indus 
our Colonies. All who ha 
should experiment. It costs i 
to grow a trial patch but i 
outlay for seed. 

D. Edward-Rai 
Staines, En 


SIALINOI FIBBS 


It is very little known tha 
under the above name a very go«M 
fibre is obfainable in Bengal wbid 
grows in abundance all over tin 
jungles of Orissa and the Geptix 
Provinces. It does not r«[|uiru 
cultivation but grows wild all ay# 
the place and it is thern^ore 
cotlect it atid 



D S4 I< 


s|iort ^)rocess c^in be turned into a 
very servica^ble fibre which can 
be used as* a good rope making 
material 

It is a creeper and when fully 
ripe the thickness of its trunk and 
branches assumes a very thick size 
— generally about a foot in diame- 
ter, but in extraordinary cases it 
has been found to have grown so 
much as 3 feet in diameter. 

• It does not require any skill on 
the part of the worker to make 
rope out of it. When ripe, it is cut 
down and the trunk is split up into 
many smaller parts and then to 
t he same into rope in the 
vay. 

e ropes made from it — both 
and thin — have been found 
IS strong as those made from 
It the colour is not white, but 
bi. ' 

e cost from the beginning to 
end is very trifle not exceeding, at 
the highest, annas ten per maund. 
The value of the rope in Europe is 
about £4 to £6 per ton at the 
lovi'CSt or about Rs. 2-8 to Rs. >4' 
per maund which therefore leaves 
^ Very fair margin to any one who 
intends to take it up. 

The cost* of labour' from the 
cutting down of the creeper in the 
fungle to the time ^when it is 
brought «^^t6 any of the ports of 
Surope^ il never in all more than 

I peripaundasthe statement of 
Mow #81 show^ 


Per Maund 

1 labour can cut and bring 
down 10 maunds of the creeper 
from the jungle to the place of e 

work in a day at ans. 4 pBr day, . 
therefore the cost per ^aifnd is o o 5 

Splitting the sarme jfito con- 
venient sizes ... ^ 006 

Making rope 010 

Boat and cart hire to bring 
to any Railway station 010 

Railway freight from Cut- 
tack to Calcutta •••050 


o 7 I I 

In all therefore the cost of 
bringing down Sialinoi fibre in 
rope form is not more than about, 
8 annas ^er maund, add to it 
charges for establishment &c., two 
annas per maund at the highest 
which will bring it to 10 annas per 
maund. ‘ 

Charges for shipping will then 
be as follows, viz : — 

Rs. A. p. 

Per Maund 

Baling at (Rs. 2-8 per 5 
maunds) 0^0 

Cart, cooly and boat-hire to 
bring it to the side of . the 
steamer 030 

Steamer-freight ••• ... o 10 o 


V. * 5 o 

Thus we find that* the cost of 
landing the fibre in the ready made 
form of rope of any size will be at 
Re. 1-5 or say Re. 1-8 at the 
highest per niaund or about Rs. 41 
per ton which ki EnglisH moneV 
will be about £2-14-0 ^per- ton. 
Thus, taking th« tonreit vaktn 



in England to be £4 per 
ton, there will be a very good 
margin of about £1-6-0 per ton or 
about 13 annas per maund which is 
not very mucji ctiscouraging. 


A NEW FIBRE FROM 
LADY’S FINGER • 


S. P.” writes t6 the ‘*My- 
sore Herald : ^^You know a vege- 
table calfed “Lady^s fingeP’ other- 
wise knqpvn as ^^Bendekayi^' in 
Kartnada. The plant is^ reared in 
all vegetable gardens. The fruit is 
used in out kitch'^ns for curry etc. 
In the course of an investigation, I 
found «that this plant resembeled 
what is generally called Senabii or 
Pandi in the Mysore cquntry. You 
know Senabu is cultivated merely 
for the sake of the fibre it yields. 
The resernblance between Senabu 
or ^Pundi and the Bendekayi plant 
was very striking. The stem, the 
leaves, the flowers in their dif- 
ferent sub-divisions were also so 
exactly similar, that I was forced to 
conclude that the ^JPendskayl plant 
must belorfg to the same species 
and must yield the oam'^. tcind of 
fibre as Senabu or Pundi, I tried 
the experiment and found the 
result to be very satisfactory. I 
got the §tem soaked in water for 8 


tng a beautiful fibre. It U long, 
white, glossy, strong, smooth and 
fine. If it can be made softer than 
it is, I believe very good cloth can 
be made out of it.* Not being a 
professional man, I do not know 
what should be done to make it as 
soft as cotton. 

There is a fibre called Bende 
fibre in the field. I asked for the 
opinion of a forest officer who as- 
sured me that there was a big tree 
called the Bende tree, that the 
fibre extracted from it was thick 
and rough, and that it had nothing 
^o do with the Bendekai plant fibre, 
which was entirely new. 
some specimen of the new 
the Mysore Exhibition. If ' 
already in the field, I am afr 
letter of mine may be constr 
blowing my own trunipetj 
pray that it may be indulge® 
tributed to my want of p 
knowledge on the subject. But if 
on tht^ other hand, it be found to 
be a new fibre, I may be allowed to 
submit that, the cultivation erf this 
^lant is pregnant with double 
advantage, firstly, it yields fruity 
which are largely sold in the mar-f 
ket as an article of ordinary daily, 
consumption, and secondly, it 
yields a good fibre fit for different 
purposes.” 


An actual experimeni was 




c »« r 


befloiind in almost ev<iry kitchen 
^rden. They were kept steeped in 
water for about a week and beauti- 
ful white fibre was got oiit of them 
which can Fcarcely be distinguish- 
ed from the best specimen of jute 
fibre ordinarily sold in the market 

MALVA 

A new plant, called ^'malva'* 
tiiat produces first-rate fibre, has 
been discovered in the Mexican 
State of Sinaloa. Its cultivation 
s little or no labour. 


lrjeeling nettle 

R NILGIRI NETTLte 


The “Journal of Horticulture” 
writes: — “An interesting item in a 
report, on economic investigations 
with regard to Indian products 
Conducted recently at the Imperial 
destitute in London concerns a 
fibre of Girardiuia heterophylla^ 
which was sent from Calcutta for 
examination and report. The result 
of the investigation showed that 
this fibrft possesses valuable pro- 


cellulose, and the length of its ulti^ 
mate fibre (6 in to 20 in). The 
verdict on the examination of the 
Calcutta sample is that it is highly 
probable that if thi(5 product could 
be prepared on k QJmmercial scale, 
it might take a high position 
among textile fibres.” The plant 
is known as the “Nilgiri Nettle’.' 
and “Darjeeling Nettle.” The fibre 
is used in the local manufactuife of 
a cloth that takes the place of 
woollen materials with the natives. 


AW:AND FIBRE 


The Akand plant yields soft 
and light fibres. It grows mid in 
abundance all over the country. 
Its cultivation on a systematic 
scale, coupled with the latest 
scientific process of extracting the 
fibre, .is found to be a paying 
industry. The plant does not ore- 
quire a good soil and huge tracts 
can be had on nominal rent. 


ARAMIffA FIBRE 


The recent announcement that 
experiments conducted in the Sib- 
pur Botanic Gardens with the^, 
Aramina Fibre , of BrajSil have 


: parties, and is remarkable especial- 

^^for iU ability to withstand the ' shown that the plant is ape^ 
alkali, .in. ctaj value as . a a:omfnerciai ftbw 



pmduqer Will cause much dis- 
appointment to those who expec- 
ted even greater results from the 
cilltiyation of, Aramina, than Mr. 
Edwards Radclyffe, the ramie en- 
thusiast, looks Tof from his favour- 
ite textile. It is stated that the 
Sibpur people have identified the 
plant as a commcn tropical hprb 
(Triumfetta rhomhoided). This lat- 
ter p!ant, it may be mentioned, is 
fairly common in many parts of 
India. In the South, it goes by 
the name of chikty. There are 
several sp^ies, the one grown in 
Sibpur being a yello%-flovvered 
variety, which is used as a pot herb 
in times of scarci+'y. It possesses 
a coarse, stroiig bark, but the natives 
have evidently not considered this 
bark as possessed of an}/ textile 
value. The plant, it maj be added, 
is allied to the West Indian bur- 
weed. Both the Indian and West 
Indian species are particularly re- 
cog^iised for the mucilaginous 
leaves and fruits, which are medi- 
cinally employed in Brazil. There 
are, however, certain Brazilian 
varieties of the same order, the 
fibres of whose inner bark are very 
tough and* are used for a variety 
of economical purposes Could 
it be then, that the plants experi- 
mented with at Sibpur are not 
identical with the species which 
yields the highly ^spoken of Ara- 
m*na 3^re of Brazil? When this* 
w^first.brought to the notim 


of the Imperial Ipstitutfe ’ aiitbor- 
ities a few years ago, it was thought 
probable tihat the substance might 
compete with jute for certain class- 
es of goods. Dr. SyiVa 'Tolies of 
the Sao Paulo Polytechnic School, 
expressed his opinion at one time 
that the fibre was probably derived 
from * Uoeno Lobata ’ and was like^ 
ly to be of great value for cloth 
weaving, spinning and other pur- 
poses, being more silky and stronger 
than jute and comparable with the 
best kinds of hemp. In Brazil, the 
plant is easily grown. On chemi- 
cal examination, the fibre was found 
to contain a high percent 
cellulose, the results beinj 
similar to those obtained 
jute of the best quality. P 
ous experiments, subsequent 
ducted, demonstrated the ex 
qualities of the fibre, fine s 
of rope and other woven mat®aTs 
having been manufactured from it. 
Indeed, an Aramina exhibition 
was held a few. years back in the 
City of Sao Paulo. The plant, it 
<t Js understood, is now extensively 
cultivated on a systematic scale m 
Brazil, and there is a factory 
Sao Paulo exclusively for the mautu-» 
facture of • goods from AramiliA^ 
fibre. London fibre brokers havjis 
estimated the value of the raw 
approxemately at £17 t(^£i6 
ton. ■ ' 

Assp Citing that the^ 

.fibre 1$ the product >af 
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• it IS all the more probable 
that they have not got hold of the 
right plant at Sibpur, for 'the Urena 
belongs to a different otder from 
that in which ^^Triumfetta rkom- 
boidd' is found. The former be- 
longs to the Malvaceoe-ord^r^ 
the latter comes under Tiliaceoe 
which is closely allied order, con- 
taining, according to the older bota- 
nists, about 250 species arranged 
in 32 genera. The Trincomalle 
wood used in Madras for making 
Masula boats is, I believe, form one 
of the species of this order. Now, 

^ Urena Libata^ is by no means un- 
i in India. It is a herb which 
ds in strong fibres, that have 
been treated as a substitute 
K. The natives call the plant, 
cotton, and in some parts 
country, one of its titles is 
i!H|% caltropis. It has roundish 
|ip^Ves, with three or more short 
‘Obtuse lobes and rose-coloured 
t fiowers. In Southern India, the 
^ the flowering season is from August 
to October and the plant is fairly 
common in waste places during tjie 
rains. This plant, and also an- 
other variety, U, Simiata, were 
long ago specially mentioned as 
used for the naanufacturfc of cord- 
age in India. The Hindustani 
name is, ^jungali kapas^ or wild 
cotton. «\sSuming tlien that the 
|>lant which yields the Aramina 
of il^razil is identical with 
pm * Urma JbofiedOf * it may 


be suggested that the Intite spe- 
cies should be got hold of and a 
further series of experiments set 
on foot at Sibpur,, It may be 
mentioned that tjieiie are several 
instances wherv^ ^crtuch fuss has 
been made in this country over 
imported plants, which our own 
indigenous varieties of those same 
plants are undeservedly neglected 
by our botanical experts and ex- 
perimentalists — C. in “Capital.” 


^ FLAX 

THE LINSEED PLANT— A 
NEGLECTED INDUSTRY 


In India, is quite an un- 
known article and we have seen 
many people consider Hemp and 
Flax to be the same thing, and 
Flax to be but a synonym* for 
Hemp. It is therefore a matter 
greatly to be regretted that, not- 
withstanding the existence of 
ample facility and when the plants 
may be very easily and in abun- 
dance obtainable, the industry has 
so long been totally neglected to 
the great loss of the country. 

Flax is made out of Lmseed 
plant and as Linseed is every da)i^ 
being grown in larger ami larg^iv 
quantities throughout l^dia^ the 
stalks of the plishtifi out o|i 



thi? mpA important fibre is made, 
are also more largely obtainable. 
But it appears that the people, not 
being aware of the value of the 
stalks and not even ever drei^ming 
that, any better, use can be made 
out of them, use these stalks, after 
Linseed has been gathered, as fuel. 
Thus, every year, millions of rupees 
are being regularly consigned to 
fire, ivhen this large amount of 
money could easily have found 
food and clothing for millions of 
the poor starving Indians. But, on 
account o{ their complete igno- 
rance of the propertieie of the 
articles, except a few which they 
cultivate themselves or which are 
cultivated Jby their neighbouis, they 
fail to v^tilise them to their benefit 
Flax is a most valuable fibre 
and fetches such a high value as 
£6o per ton, when the quality is 
superfine. The lowest value at 
which Flax has ever been sold, 
wh^ the quality is very inferior, is 
;£23 per ton. £6o per ton in Europe 
— means in India, afte- deduction of 
freight, commission, packing &c. 

at the lowest £55 per ton. 
Taking Rs, 15 to Jye the average 
value, in Indian money, of one 
pound sterling, the value i ton 
Flax at the above mentioned rate 
{£55)* comes to be Rs. 825 or 
about Rs. 30 per maund. This of 
course. is^he value» for extra-Supe- 
rior qua^y, but the lowest quality, 
£^2 por ion to 


Europe is equiv^entj in Indian 
money, after deductioft of all the 
above charges, to about Rs. z2 to 
13 per maund. As the expenses of 
cultivation, including ’ground rent, 
labour, manures &c. &c., are amply 
recovered from the sale of Linseed 
or the seeds of the Flax plant, the 
amount that may be obtained from 
Flax, whatever may it be, is an 
uninixed and nett profit to the 
cultivator. Even if Linseed were 
totally unsellable, the Flax of fibre 
alone would be sufficiently valuable 
return for the money spent in the 
cuitivation of the plant and leave a 
maigin of profit which now s 
of like a fairly tale. What an a 
wealth is thus being every 
lost to us, simply through ign< 
of the economic value of the 
around us. 

The Flax or rather the U 
plant is known nearly to 
one who has any knowledge ot 
the mulfissll. Linseed has become 
widely known as one of the articles 
most extensively shipped as aa 
hpportant oil-yielding seed plant; 
seed plant it must not be cut at aB 
above the root but must be dtanril; 
out of the ground with roots. In 
Egypt, thej^ used to immerse ttl# 
plants in water already heated, 
the sun and put some weights 
them to keep them under evater^ ^ 
the stalks of fiax are veiy light ^S 
otherwise avould float o]\theiwai||| 
After .-n few <days 
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Irrance of the rii^.d was found loose, 
the, Egyptians used to take the 
stalks out of the water aftd spread 
them in the sun to dry.*. After a 
day or two, when they were per- 
fectly dried, they used to beat the 
already dried stalks by mallets on 
big stone slabs or on some other 
hard substances and- the fibre was 
separated. They the used to assort 
it into two parts— one that is near- 
est to the skin and the other that 
was inside. The one , nearer the 
skin was inferior to the other, which 
was much whiter and used to fetch 
fifll^yph higher price. 

e above is the oldest known 
d adopted by the Egyptians 
hundred years ago. But 
le spread of civilization, other 
methods are in use to ex- 
this valuable fibre out ot the 
If the plant is to be culti- 
only for the sake of the fibre, 
pIKe crop ought to be pulled before 
i&ie capsules are quite ripe and just 
IB^hen the colour was getting to be 
pale brown from rich green and 
about twa thirds of the plant itself 
have become yellow in color Then 
^the various methods that are ad- 
opted to extract the fibre from the 
flax plant itiay be classified under 
four principal heads, as follows 
viz (i) pulling, (2)^ rippling, (3) 
retting and (4) scutching. 

Puiiing — As we have said 
ajybve> polling is the first most im- 

jextract^ 


ing the fibre out of the placht aihd k 
means taking the plants out of the 
ground by the roots carefully and 
on no account scythe or knife is Ito 
be applied to the plants. The pull- 
ing out ought to bp" done in clear* 
and dry weather and rainy and 
fouz weather must be avoided as 
injurious to the fibre, as will be ex- 
plained hereafter. After the stalks 
have been properly pulled oiit by 
the roots, they are to be arranged 
according to their lengths and all 
the root-ends placed ev^n and the 
stalks parallel. These little precau- 
tions, thoifgh in the beginning seem 
10 be quite useless, are really very 
important to make the quality and 
appearance of the finished stuff 
better. Immediately after the 
pulling out process, what one has to 
do what is known as — 

Rippling , — This operation is 
generally performed in the field 
immediately after the pulling. The 
best apparatus for rippling ov’ re- 
moving the “balls” or capsules, 
consists of a kind of comb set 
in a wooden frame, iron-teeth of 
which are made of round-rod iron, 
three-sixteenth of an inch asunder, 
at the bottom and half an inqh 
at the top and 18 inches long, 
to allow a sufficient spring and 
save much of the breaking of 
flax. The points should . begin |o 
taper 3 inches Q-om the top, Thjls 
machine is placed in«,^tbe flebl 
and ‘sittittg 



ot^icr ^Iss the stalks with gentle 
force, so as not to break the fibre 
through the teeth and thus both 
seeds and fibres are separated. The 
fibre is afterwards properly washed 
•in dean water cleanse it of all 
the dirts, gums and skins. This 
method is neither the best nor is it 
generally adopted. We give be- 
low the method that is more 
genesally adopted and which is 
known as retting or water- retting. 

Retting or water- retting . — In 
this process, the stalks are made in- 
to small bundles, which are pro- 
perly tied with a strinf^. Then 
these bundles are packed in a dam, 
roots dowitwards and when fully 
packed, ewer the top of the layer 
is placad a stratum of rushes and 
straw, or sods with grassy side 
downward and above all stones of 
sufficient weight to keep the flax 
submerged. The dam need not be 
more than* 4 feet deep 50 feet long 
by <5 feet broad. Such a dam is 
sufficient to ret the produce of an 
acre of flax.' The dam is to be fill- 
ed only with clear soft water free 
from iron and other minerals. Any 
water much impreg^natedwiiL lime 
is also to be avoided. Water, mix- 
ed with iron or other meUils, may 
impart peculiar colour to the hemp 
which* is not only commercially 
objectionable but may also materi- 
ally weaken the filye itself. After 
a few ^ys of thus putting the 
iMks if the dami the action of 


heat of the sun m^es the l 

warmandasort of fernftntation sets. " 
in and gaseous bubles * appear *on 
the surface. In a few days, the fer- 
mentation subsides ahd generally, 
in from 10 to 15 days, the process 
ought to be complete, rf"'the. 
weather continues dry and fine. 

As the steeping is a very critical 
operation, the stalks are to be fre- . 
quently examined and tested as 
the process nears the completion*. 
For, as in one respect, too long im- 
mersion in water, may materially 
weaken the fibre, on the other, if 
the period is too short, the fihr#» 
may not be easily extracted. 
on examination it is found ths 
fibre separates easily and 1 
from the woody ^‘shive’^ or 
the beets or small bundle 
ready for removing from the 
Stalks are then evenly, equal] 
thinly spread over a { 
meadow where they are left 
dried for about 15 days, alter 
which the fibre will have partly 
separated from the core. It is now 
ready for scutching^ but in order 
to get a better fibre, it is advisable 
to keep the dried stalks in stock 
for some time before they are 
taken to the scutching^ mill. v 

The Russian and Archang^ 
flax is, however, made in a 
pletely different way, wheire 
ing in water is wholly don|e 
with. This method 
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the stalks, after they have been 
pulled out as stated above, are 
spread on the grass where it is 
under the influence of air,* sunlight, 
night dewfe and rain. The process 
is very tedious and the resulting 
fibre is brown in colour and it is 
said to be peculiarly liable to 
undergo heating, if exposed to 
moisture and kept close packed 
with little access of air. But this 
flax is however peculiarly soft and 
silky in appearance, though by 
water-retting as described above, 
an equally good or better fibre may 
vKj*,jAht-ai n e d . 

; term Flax (German Flachs^ 
Lin^ Latin Linum) is em- 
both for the fibre and 
int is botanically known 
\um Usitatissimum and be- 
o the natural order Linaceoe, 
plant has several varieties 
have been under cultivation 
probably since the dawn of 
l^vilization and therefore its wild 
'^or parent state is quite unknown. 

Flax is the oldest fibre known 
in the world and the people used ' 
to make nets, fishing lines, ropes 
Jtc., and, in short, its use was so 
very extensive embracing all stages 
of the existence of tfie ancient 
people, tfiat they thought that they 
^uld not liye without , it. It was 
extensively cultivated in 
Eggrpt in almost all the coun- 
of Eiirope, but, at p-esent, it 


though the Government tried its . 
best to keep it up. 

There are several methods of 
preparing the fibre out of the plant 
and we shall gradually describe 
them here, One ‘by ‘one. The first 
and the most important part of it 
is that unlike any other, these 
methods were not only very prirni^ 
tive, but used to occupy long time 
and could not be carried on indoor 
and consequently were very tedi- 
ous. Besides the above ^ defects, 
as the heat of the Sun was the 
principal agent in helpin|j the pro- 
cess of refeng, the workers had 
to depend greatly upon the mercy 
of the weather. With a view 
therefore to obtain the fibre much 
quicker and without the Natural 
help of the Sun or weather, several 
methods wore invented of which 
the following are the most import- 
ant and worthy to be recorded. 

Attempts towards achieving 
these objects were made in the 
early part of the 19th Century, 
when one Mr. James Lee proposed 
to obtain the fibre from the 
Linseed plants by purely mechani- 
cal means, completely doing away 
with retting. His method was 
given a very fair and expensive 
trial, specially by the Irish Linen 
Board, which expended many 'thou- 
sand pounds to erect the necessary 
^machinery of Me. Lee, whSch was, 
however, found to be a tspmplete 
failure atid was abandoled 



. mer.$ Next in the field was one 
Mr. Chevalier Claussen. This 
gentleman, in 1851 or thereabout, 
Wanted, witliithe help of chemicals, 
to make cotton, out of flax. But 
his invention \/)0* was a failure, in 
as much as the stuff, the cottonis- 
ed flax, which he prepared with 
•the chemicals and which indeed 
looked like cotton, was found 
to l^e of very much inferior 
to the latter in its * u.sefulness. 
Hence his invention of mak- 
ing bad cotton out of good flax 
was alsqj abandoned as of very 
little use for commerciaf purposes. 

The only practical improvement 
in the separatior of the fibre from 
the stalk 5 and which has been sinct 
adopted largely, was inveted by 
one Mr. Robert B. Schenck, an 
Amarican, and patented in England 
in about the year 1848. His method 
is very simple and consists of ad- 
mitting into the vat or dam, wat^r 
•rtificially heated to a temperature 
of 75® to g5° Fahr., and steeping 
the plants in this water and keep- 
ing up its heat the whole time, 
generally 50 to 60 hours, the flax 
was in the steep .Withfn .this time, 
the flax was ready for scutching. 
This invention was a great help 
to the makers of the fibre, as, it not 
only reduced the time to the low- 
est possible limit, but enabled them 
to work under sheds. ^ 

A fcfrtber improvement on 
described method was 


effected by another invention 
patented in England, by one.Mr. 
Pown all, •which consisted of passing 
the stalks, immediately after they 
were taken out of the vat of warm 
water, between heavy roll^s over 
which a stream of pure water was 
kept flowing. This invention not 
only helped the glutinous adherent 
matter to be thoroughly separated 
but the subsequent process of 
breaking and scutching were also 
much facilitated. The next and the 
last process is called \scutching 
which is separating the fibre from 
the stalks and finally mak 
ready for the market. Thi 
used to be done in ancienj 
by hand, but now several va 
of scutching mills have beeh| 
duced to effect economy. | 

Almost all the count! 
Europe grow flax ; but, it a! 
that the production is prect|^«i^ 
decrensing every year. iphe 
reason of this dc crease is not how- 
ever attributable to any want df 
profit in its cultivation but to the 
*fact of its being confined as a sort 
of domestic industry. In all tho 
countries, the peasants cultivate 
comparatively small plots of land 
for flax originally intended fot 
their own use and all the dWoreit 
processes fr^m the tilling of 
ground to the rippling, refting 
scutching, are all done by 
selves in the primitive way 
any outside^ help.' 
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ne»s is solelpr ^confined to the 
pea^sants, who give it up, if they 
get a more lucrative' employ- 
ment. On account of the absence 
of a regular and systematic trade 
in this, article on any large scale 
with proper capital, the trade is 
gradually dying out. Over and 
above this, the introduction of 
cotton on a larger scale, and the 
establishment of large mills and 
manufactories of cotton goods all 
over the continent of Europe, 
flax industry is being given up 
for cotton. In Great Britain and 
specially, this industry is 
yiven up by the peasants 
employ themselves, for 
remuneration and certain 
in jute and cotton mills, 
standing the most liberal 
offered by the Govern- 
o keep up the industry. 

^ incipal reason for giving up 
cultivation of flax is that the 
/^peasants who are generally poor, 
more readily employ themselves 
where they are sure of earning their 
wages, than in any uncertain wock; 
though more profitable if successful, 
^or which they have to depend 
upon the fickleness of Nature. Thus 
we find that the production of 
flax is decreasing every year ip 
Europe and it is therefore that 
Ihere is«a great opening for India 
itpgrow it to her great profit. 

alU the countries Rpssia 
#roduc«s by far the 


largest quantity of flax availaWe 
for export. Germany comes next 
and Great Britain, considering its 
size and population.^ is the la^. 
But in quality, th^ flax grown in 
Belgium occujjie^* the highest 
position. 

Belgium flax is however pre- 
pai/id in a quite different way. 
After having dried the flax plants, 
the Belgians store them dhring 
the whole * winter following the 
crop. In the spring of the 
following year, the stalks are retted 
in crates and then they^ sink the 
same in the river Lys, which flows 
through the flax growing area, and 
is practically currentle&*S. After a 
a certain time the crates *are with- 
drawn and the sheaves taken out 
and stocked. Then the stalks are 
tried up again, placed in the crates 
and sunk in the river to complete 
retting. When finally taken out, 
the stalks are unloosed and put up 
in cones instead of being graSse^ 
and when perfectly dry , they are 
stored for some time previous to 
scutching. All these operations 
are gone through with great care. 
This fact, coujjjled with the pe- 
culiarly favoiable soil, climate and 
water, makes the flax very supe- 
rior in quality to any other in the 
market. 

The cost of production ill 
India, where the^rent is n6t exces** 
sive and the cost of 
labour Elc.. is GOi3ir»aratiyely mych 





cheaper than in the European 
countries, must necessarily also 
be very much cheaper than else- 
where.^ It therefor<^' expect- 
ed, provided* tlve quality is equal 
to that of EufppS, that the magin 
of profit here ought to be much 
larger. The estimate given below 
will certainly differ in diffejrent 
countries, but that difference is so 
ver)f insignificant as not to mate- 
rially alter the expected profit. 
We give below an estimate of 
the costs of production which we 
believe tp be not far out of the 
mark. 


GroiindKrent per acre (about 
S^fbigjias) at Rs. 4 per bigha... 

Rs. 

'3 

A. P. 

0 0 

Labour for ploughing an 
acre at the rate of 4 men per 
bigha «• 13 heads at 4 ans. per 
head * ... 

3 

4 0 

Levelling and weeding at 
the rate of 2 men per bigha or 
7 men at 4 ans. per head 

I 

12 0 

Planting at the rate of 4 men 
pe^ bigha, 13 heads at 4 ans. 
per head... 

3 

4 0 

Harvesting at the rate of 4 
men per bigha, 13 men at 4 ans. 
per head*.. 

3 

4 0 

Value of seeds 

I 

0 0 

Ordinary manure 

10 

0 0 


TolarRs, 35 8 o 


Each acre of land yields stalks 
with seeds weighing in all about 
lOO maunds at the lowest. Tak- 
ing the outturn oT Linseed to be i a 
per ce^*. at an average, Linseed 
aioneldll weight I2 maunds, value 


of which at an avora^ of Rs. 4 per 
maund will be Rs. 48, thus leaying , 
about Rl. 12-8 per acre as profit in 
the seeds alone, 

• • 

Then, from experiments made 
in Europe it has been found that, 
the yield of finished fibre is about 
8 to 9 per cent, on an average of 
the dried and boiled straw. In an 
acre, therefore, after gathering the 
seeds there will be left about 85 to 
90 maunds of dried straw, as we 
have said above, and therefore the 
weight of the finished fibre will be 
about 6 to maunds. 
the lowest value that the fil 
fetch in Europe to be £30 
on an average, the value 
fibre per acre (6 mds.) will I 
Rs. 100 or about Rs. 16-8 j 
From this amount of cou 
have to be deducted the < 
manufacture, and the oth 
such as Ry. freight, Retting &c , 
comnassion, shipping &c, which 
may be taken as under, viz., ~ 

• Rs. A. P. 

Retting, 80 mds. of straw will 
require 8 men at the highest, at * 

0-4-0 per head 20 O 

Coolies tujearry the same in- 
to the vats at 0-0-6 per md. ... 2 8, o 

Taking the same out of the 

vats and drying ... 2 8 4 

Breaking and extractfRg i&t' 
fibre at the rate of o-i-o per md, 

.MM 
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• Rs. A. P. 

The cost ^of bringing the 
• sairfe to Calcutta 6 mds. at 
' <> 1 2-0 per md. at the highest 4 80 

Baling at 2-8 per bale of 400 

!bs f 300 

Shipping charges o 80 

Freight to Europe for 6 

niaunds at £i per ton 3 80 

Commission at 2^ per cent. 2 80 

JUanding and other charges 
in Europe i 00 

Total, Rs. 15 00 

Or all the expenses put to- 
gether will be at the highest, 

Rs. 27 for every 6 mds. or the 
yield per acre. 

Value of Linseed 48 00 

Value of fibre 100 00 

Total, Rs. 148 o o 

Less the cost of production, 
ture and other charges 
7)... ... ... 62 80 

Balance profit Rs. 85 80 

^ we find that in an invest- 
* about Rs. 62-8, there is the 
of making, at the lowest, 
about 140 per cent, of the 
'outlay. There is every 
of making a much larger 
,^ptofit as we have calculated the 
i r^lues of both Linseed and flax at 
the lowest and the cost of produc- 
tion and other incidental charges 
at the highest possible figures. , • 
In our opinion therefore this 
trade may be taken up by every 
one and specially by those who 
have no large capital fo invest in 
any other existing business and 
consequently hanker ^fter service 
and arfe billing to sell their body 
and soul to their masters for trifl- 

RjpjpaRXr ^ 


THE BALKALBRIKBSA r . 
OF THE BARK TREE 
■ 

Mr. Isvar t Chandra Guha of 
Jamalpur^ Mymensingh, writes to 
the ' Amrita Bazar Patrika/ 
Calcutta : — 

It is well known to every 
Indian, that Sri Ram Chandrd:, the 
hero of the* Ramayan, was an exile 
in the Dandakaranya, with his 
devoted w’ife Sita and beloved 
brother Lakhshana, for, a period 
of fourtee^i years. During this 
period he, his brother and wife had 
to wear the bark of trefes {Baikal) 
to cover their bodies. We find in 
our Puranas that Yogis and<Rishis 
were also in the habit of using 
bark of tr^es as their wearing 
apparel. One may wonder how 
a man can wear barks of trees. 
In reply, I would say that the 
simple people of these days Wtere 
rot fond of luxury as those of the 
present day. In those days every 
man, either poor or rich, Raja or 
Maharajadhiraj, while they lived 
a decent life, ^d not knew what 
luxury was. Not that cotton and 
silk cloths were unknown them, but 
they preferred barks of trees to 
those made of the former ^ stuff. 
These were obtained from a genua 
of Ficus trees, iwrhich w<fre theit 
most common in the mountamt 
and in the hills of India* > 
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. very few people of our 

country, however, know what that 
tree was like. I find on enquiry 
th&t the samp species of trees, 
which used to yield bark-cloths to 
•the people in gUod • old days, still 
exist, but they are now not known 
to us. 

Sometime ago, I brought a 
variety of Ficus tree from the hills. 

Il is commonly called |jy the hill 
people as Bakalgachh. The bark 
of this trt^ is up to this time used 
by them for their wearing clothes 
and beddiiTgs. The bar^^ is quite 
fit for the above purposes and is 
very warm.^ During the chilly cold 
days of the wimer, a piece of the 
bark-cloth* is sufficint to keep a 
man warm and protect him from 
intense cold. It bears a peculiai 
sort of odour for sometime, after 
it is extracted from the tree. It 
may also . be used a' mat or 
*'Sataranchif^ A full-grown-plant 
will yield a bark measuring about 
25 feet by lo feet or more. These 
trees grow in the Khasia, Jaintia 
and the Garo Hills. 

A piece of cloth of^his inter- 
esting plant was sent by me to 
the Superintendent cf the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, for ex- 
amination. It was forwarded by 
the latter to the Reporter on Eco- 
nomic Pfoducts the Govern- 
mful of.^ndia, for ascertaining, 
if it Joy vaim* i; 


quote below the roimafic? of* these ' 
two officers for the infomaatioq of 
your readert. The botanical name 
of this plant has not yet beOn ash 
certained, as material^ for its 
precise identification are still in- 
complete. 

Here is the better of the Super- 
intendent, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
to me. 

“ In returning the following 
specimens received with your 
letter of the 4th instant, I have the 
honour to remark as follows 
* * ^ As regards numbers 

3 and 5 (bark-cloth and 
leaves of the bark tree), I 
inform you that these have 
trantjierred with your let 
original to the Reporter on 
nomic Products to the G 
ment of India, who will pr 
address you direct, if the pi 
its products is of econom 
portan( e.” 

The follywing letter wa3 ad- 
dressed to me by the Reporter on 
Economic Products to the Govern- 
ment of India, Mr. J. Henry 
Buckel : — 

“Your specimens of cloth 
the bark of •Ficus have been sei^] 
to me by the Superint^4ei)it o| 
the Royal Botanical Cxairc^l^ 
Calcutta. They are 
Ficus barks have long been 
for cordage in India and |ciir 
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**l feturn youf bark as requested 
but I should be extremely obliged 
if you would obtain for npe a sam- 
ple of the cloth and a small branch 
with leaves an*d fruits for the pur- 
pose of precise identification.” 

I am trying to find out if cloth 
could be made from the fibres of 
the bark of this tree, after extract- 
ing them by mechanical processes. 
With this object in view, I have sent 
specimens of bark-cloths to ex- 
pets and Superintending Officers 
of the several Schools of Arts and 
Industries in India. I shall publish 
vAe results of my enquires in due 
The bark itself is very 
without any change in its 
ire, as it serves the purpose of 
g and Patonchi. It hs last- 
t the same time not very 


%HB PLANTAIN FIBRE 

GENERAL NOTES 

Plantain-ttee fibre is said to be 
in demand in England? A ton of 
such fibres fetches an amount vary- 
ingTcom jfias to ^£35 in the Lon- 
don Market And the cost for ex- 
a fibre together with 

for their transmission 
to pne hui^dr^ 


rupees. The business, thereSbre, is 
sure to yield profit and it is highly 
desirable that in these days of in- 
digenous industrial ^ revival, our 
countrymen will not la^ behind in 
starting plantain* tre^ fibre concern • 
at an early date, rtantain fibre ex- 
tracting machine has been invent- 
ed at Travancore, and experiments 
made with it at Pusa have proved 
that it is serviceable. Agaii\ the 
Muga fibre extracting machine has 
also been utilized in extracting 
fibres from the plantain tx'ee. In- 
formation about thq former 
machine can be obtained from the 
officer-in-charge of the Govern- 
ment Agricultural Farrp at Pusa 
and that about the latter machine 
can be had of the “Eastern ^Land- 
ing, Clearing and Forwarding 
Company” in Calcutta. 

TRIVANDRUM 

SCHOOL OF ARTS ON 
PLANTAIN FIBRES 

Those interested in plantain 
fibre, should address the Sttpeiin- 
tendent of the School of Art$, 
Trivandrum, Travancore,*" Soulk 
* India, where a plantafo 
raacbiae U made at a^cimll 



liS machine is 
of teak wood, and the scraping 
fluted.roHers^fitted parallel to each 
other at thfe^ top, are actuated by 
two separate ^t^ong steel springs 
worked by foot levers. The 
machine, on the whole, is sufficient- 
•ly small and light to enable it to 
be carried conveniently to the very 
*?pof in the plantain gardens, 
where the trees are cut, there- 
by saving a large expenditure 
that has otherwise to be invariably 
incurred 5n the transport of the 
raw material. The * additional 
mechanism for squeezing with the 
fluted rolfers which work in ad- 
vance of^ the scraping operation 
•gives greater pliability to the plan- 
tain sheaths and renders the ex* 
traction of the fibre much easier. 
The fibre thus obtained can conse- 
^quently retain the full length of 
the seaths available, little or no 
breakage occurring in the process 
of extracting. 

The Superintendent's Letter. 

The Superintendent writes in 
answer to an enqiffry : — • 

“ ♦ ♦ th^e is no book or pam-. 
on the subject of the plantain 
fiihte ifKlustry^ • ♦ * If your brother 
hamest about jceing what 
; to ' ^ 






pick up ail we 0 % i 
month 


Mr. PILLAI on 

Mr. T. Ponnombalam jpSi^ 
whose contributions on ecpnp^l 
subjects and archaeology hai^ 
highly spoken of contribtrf 
following most interesting 'i 
nication to the ** Madras 
on the subject of the planta 
industry ;-r- 

** In one of the recent S 
the ‘‘Madras Mail.” my Mi 
M. S. Thiruvariyan Pill 
Nagercoi, did me the hoi 
mentioning my name in eg 
with tiie plantain fibfq, 

T ravancore. Since' 
of his letter, I 
•wjth letters of enquiry 
ferent parts of the countiy^i 
ing Northern India. I, ! 
seek the medium of tifa t 
your widety'Ctrculsdwd I 
place at the disposid^ ofiy 
a// tAe informathn a 
sion on the subjeofe}^/;. 





innbc^ntly 
I have not published a 
l^fiecial brochure on the subject, but 
t have cna(ie a short reference to it 
to my lecture on *^The Mine of 
Wealth in the Forests of Tra van- 
core and What Young Travancore 
eduM do to Create Industries.” 
This was delivered under the aus- 
]^ces of the Travancore Govern- 
ihent Lecture Committee in April, 
The lecture has been 
J^bHshed under the orders of 
;^i|tovm*ninent, and copies of it are 
lie from the Honorary Secre- 
tr. M. La Bouchard iere» M.A. 
[Mr. Th^ruvariyan Pillai is 
iftc accurate in stating that 
pustry has been successfully 
[Travancore by Mr. Ponam- 
pillai.” I was of course 
^tal in introducing the art 
cting the fibre into the 
for, at my suggestion, the 
yernment vOf H. H. the Maha- 
were pleased to depute three 
toGotacamund to Mr, Proud- 
is the pioneer of this 
to Southern India. At the 
of a mutual friend, Mr. M. 
iere, Professor of Eng- 
Maharajah’s College and 
of no mean order, Mr, 
undertook to teach my 
them with him 
>|^^th;"put them in the 
with five 
paid only 




^ When these slinpto appHitoOeSs 
were placed before Dewan Bahadur 
Krishnaswami Row, the then 
Dewan, and the mode* of extracting 
fibre was demonstrated in his 
presence, he was soc' charmed with 
what he' saw that he declared 
that a great industry was 
looming in the future for Tra-* 
vancore, and set to work at 
once to give it a start. He called 
upon Mr. Naiayant Aiyar, B.A., 
the talented Superintendent of the 
Travancore School of Arts, to make 
experiments of manufacturing 
fabrics out of this fibre. With that 
inventive genius characteristic of 
him, Mr. Narayana Aiyar took 
up the matter earnestly* extract- 
ed fibre from no less than twenty 
nine species of plantains, tried 
to improve its gloss, durability 
and pliability by washing it 
with alkali, soda, and soap 
and by tanning and dyeing it 
that it might excel silk and cotton 
in all their essential qualities. He 
also found out that it was ready for 
the loom soon after it was extracted 
and that k required no spinning. 
He ihven,ted the*requisite machines 
for bobbin-winding. ‘He had, 
further, to improve the ordinary 
loom, as it was found not to work 
well. But, unfortunately, the'^sidtf^ 
was not as one Would wlshj for 
, wa^ ttoead 





akiacj irom making use of 

cotton for the other. Notwith- 
standing his drawback, the cloths 
woven in liiis* manner looked like 
silk and provSk^ to* be light and less 
costly than fabrics made of cotton, 
and one of tjiem secured a prize at 
• the Exhibition held at Ahmedabad 
in December, 1902. 

“ From the experiments made, 
Mr. Narayan Aiyar found out that 
an ounce of fibre was enough to 
•cover an area for 'which 3 oz. of 
cotton were necessary; consequently 
the cost must be proportionately 
reduced. In addition to fabrics 
of delicate textui e, lace and embroi- 
dery woilcs, coarse cloths, carpets 
and curtains could also be made of 
this stuff. Trials after trials are 
still being made, so that the time 
is not distant, when success is 
certain to be attained in manu- 
facturing cloths and other articles 
entirely of plantain fibre without 
the admixture of cotton, under the 
fostering care of Mr. V. P. Madava 
Row, the present Dewan of Travan- 
core, who takes a keen interest in 
'^e technical ^u^tibc of the 
people and who is ever ready to 
encourage all local and indigenous 
%dttstries and thus improve the 
wealth of the country, 
f these experiments are crow n* 




pessimistic ‘ vte^ 

Aiyar. ®ut till ik 

enormous quantity of 
that is thrown away a| { 
throughout India should be ^ 
in other directions. 

“In my paper on the 
core forest, I have referred; 
uses of this fibre, and prpm^ 
ly amongst them to the" 
facture of paper and cord^a^ 
The whole of Europe and 
are paper-producing countries |i|f| 
there are lots of mills 
for the same purpose. If 
fibre could be supplied at 
that would bring in a profit 
the vendor and vendee, 
certain that it would be 
in large quantities. I h 
some time been in corresp 
with European and nativc^i 
the Malabar coast, a.nd I 
ced that to ensure succj®^;^ 
tralfe, and to create 
nnarket, the supply^ 
nial, and the persons^ 

’ fibre should be able tb 
less than fifty tons a || 
quotations of the 
f erred to have not bei^^ 
ting,inasifiuchas,|l 
Rs. 200 to Ra. 400 
however that,, the 
with the ; 

..crc^d by 




and G^fiin' there ’ 
i^l^ iiot iki a great deihand for 
^^4a^ made ^ of plantain fibre. It 
ill an iindoubted fact that the 
hemp plays an important 
lb ship-building. In case it is 
pl^^d that hemp is inferior or 
to plantain (as he has tried 
ip do), the plantain fibre procurable 
country could be exported 
purpose. I have reason to 
that owing to the lack of it 
quantities in the Philip- 
} Islands, other fibres are used 
" to adulterate it or to pass off 
I One kind 6f such fibre is 
Mch is extracted from the 
r of aloes called Adam's 
This is largely to 
pn the southern and eastern 
jtTravancore and the Tin- 
i^fipistrict and is exported to 
L ' ‘ From a cursory examina- 
of the fibre of the Yucca 
Ol the jpiV»tain, it will certain- 
|)lis0rve4 that the latter \s 
t 4ii' point of gloss and 
I ^d^ the length of eaoh ‘ 
thread is' five or six 
; pf the other. It can 
supplant the fibre 
i iiiids, induding the 
I ^^ij^e^American, and 
lesl^ for its 



piece of wood 

posts attached tO the ground and a ^ 
blunt knife fixed to dt leng^wisfc 
with its edge dovtnwards. One ^ 
end of a string is ^a%ached to the 
handle of the knife, and the other : 
to a long piece of barpboo to form 
a lever which is pressed by the left, 
foot while the workman stands lac- 
ing the machine. But this machine 
is devoid of one important facility, 
viz., portableness. As pointed out 
by Mr. Venkatarama Aiyar, of. 
Valavanore, South Arpot, the 
machine should be so handy as to 
be carried by a cooly from garden 
to garden along with onb full load 
of fibre, for the object of <the fibre 
collector should be to carry with 
him only the marketable com- 
modity, instead of encumbering 
himself with the heavy plantain 
stems, to a central place. , 

“The mode ot extracting this 
fibre is as follows. Long pieces of 
plantain sheaths or leaf stalks less 
than 2 ins. in breadth are inserted 
between the blunt knife and tb^ 
smooth piece of wood referred to 
above, aijd then^ pulled with ^ctoe 
dexterity, while the pressuiw put 
on the lever by the left foot^aiteMiti' 
in raisifig a:tid dropfMng the 
Iciiife. This 
pofttPd'^ 




obtained constant practice , 

wUl enabie oiie to secure every bit 
opit In som^ improved machines, 
cylinders have been introduced to 
’crush out the^celhilose substance 
as a preliminary step- When this 
process is ^gone through, the 
sheaths beconle more pliable. Mr. 
Proudlock thinks that the fibre 
could be extracted by scraping the 
"sheaths with two sharpf pieces of 
bamboo, which primitive method is 
the one tRat is in vogue at present 
in the Pljilippine Islands. I have 
successfully extracted the fibre by 
scraping the sheaths with ordinary 
cocoanut shells. Place a sheath 

on a smooth piece of wood or 
plank, hold tight one end of it by 
pressing your left foot on it, and 
scrape k between that ^ot and the 
other end, by the sharp edge of a 
cocoanut shell. When you have 

* removed all the succulent matter, 
re^rse the sheath and repeat the 
process. Of course, some skill is 
necessary In extracting the ^bre 
in this manner, but it can be gain- 
ed only by experience. 

*‘The foll^fwing is air account of 
a^U ii^proved machine made at the 
School of Arts, Tievaudrum> as 
diesctibed by its Superintendent: — 
i fmme woikpf thj machine 
apd 



ed by foot ievCsrSf ' 
on the is 

and light to enable it tb lli ^ 
conveniently to the Very , 
the plantain gardens wfiep 
trees are cut saving tb^re|^’i^^'|| 
large expenditure conapara^ 
that has otherwise to be invaiii^^ 

' ti 

incurred in the transpprt ; pf 
raw material. The additf 
machanism for squeezings 
fluted rollers, which work ip 
vance of the scraping opera^n^ 
gives greater pliability , 
pla^^tain sheaths and 
extraction of the fibre much 
The fibre thus obtaind canj 
quently retain the full lei^ 
the sheaths available, little 
breakage occurring in the 
of extraction. 

own a machine 
but I am sorry to say tha^ i| 
portable. U, as welV afv^i 
offered for sale by 
rama Afyar, cannot; % 
the disposal of thes 
•fcgr this reason, and^ 
of its prohibitiYe cost:, I 
With this febSng fo; 
have, for some time# 
find mt onp 
cooly could 

seM-deil^ ^ 

T visited Ike 





^re of pio^-apple (Brctnelia 
’^Ji^arns), and at my request, he 
tried plantain sheaths and found 
it possible to extract its‘ fibre. It 
is built 6n Ih^e same principle as 
the one described above, but its 
cost is only Rs. 3. Mr. Govindan 
is now engaged in perfecting it 
and rendering it less costly. In 
this connection, I would ask your 
readers to peruse the pamphlet 
published by Mr. V. T. Venkata- 
rama Aiyar, of Valavanore, South 
^cot, on “ Plantain Fibre Indus- 
t^/* sold by Messrs. Srinivasa, 
jp^dachari and Co., Madras, at 
las per copy, as it gives a 
ideal of valuable information 
^ng it.’^ 


ie following is the conclusion 
i T. Ponnambalam Pillay^s 

L paper like this will be incom- 
£te without a short account of 
pe leading species of plantains 
||pt ate found in Travancore and 
ie mode of cultivating some ^of 
i^nv Mr, Venkatarama Aiyar 
only of a dozen varieties of 
^Mum Sapkntum^* found in the 
pi$^ct to which he belongs. It 
^ likriy ^ more will be 

ip delta of the Cauvery* 
i§iui^OtC^ndept of the School 
4^ Ji'eyaodrum, h^s tested 
; kindSi and kP 
feoil^in: tor o^ers*. m ie 


that the plantain fibre* .all, 
species possessed almost the same 
identical virtue. I have come 
across about forty^five varieties, 
and all of them yield fibre of eco- 
nomic value. * There are others 
which I have not tested, but I hope 
to study them at leisure. 

/‘The most important of the 
species found in Travancore and 
Cochin is the banana, which goes 
by the nafme of N antram'' or 
^^Etta Vazah'' — I think botanically 
it is ''Musa paradiasfca^ Mr- 
Venkatarama Aiyar speaks of it, 
but it is ‘ ^Idom to be found on 
the eastern coast of Southern 
India. Unlike other species, it has 
to be raised annually, cand it is 
thus cultivated extensively^ in the 
two sister Native States. With 
regard to pther species, e3;cepting 
those that are raised on paddy 
fields, if they are planted, once 
the family will continue to flourish 
for ten or fifteen years, provKled 
the soil about them is turned and 
the ^groups heavily manured, once 
a year. But in the case of banana, 
fresh seeds have to be put in 
every year at the proper season 
and the following is this mode of 
its cultivation. When the bunch 
is cut off from the parent plantain, 
its shoots are removed and their 
stems thrown away^ leaving %h$ 
yams at the di^psal of the 
*vat^r. These (lipped i® 4 
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dnpd iA Ihe sun and then stored 
carefully against the attacks of 
white-ants. The ground where 
se%d is to be |>lanted is tilled and 
pits of three* cybic feet are dug 
*at a distance of * *6 to 8 ft. They 
are then filled with dried leaves 
and set on fire. After the lapse 
of a few da3^, to enable the pits 
to cool down completely, the 
seeds? are put in and fully cover- 
ed with earth and this Is covered 
with dried leaves, to keep the 
temperature low. These process- 
es take pl^e between the months 
of November and ' Febtuary, ac- 
cording to the cpnditions of the 
localities. • Till the seeds put 
forth shoots, they are not watered, 
but occasional showers after Iheir 
appearance nourish them, and 
make tfeem so healthy.and strong 
as to stand the violent South- 


natives of the cai>n<>t do 

without them, during f^ive 
sions. bananas are td he haid 
only between the moiiths -dl 
August and December, 
preserved for use at other timesi 
The fruits are preserved in honey 
to a small extent. The raw plan^ 
tain is cut into slices, after peeling 
off the covering rind, dried in thd 
sun and taken care of against the 
rainy weather. The flour into 
which the dried slices are con- 
verted, is considered to be a nutri- 
tious and harmless food foi 
children, and is placed hy^|th€ 
natives on a level with arro 
The slices of fruit, are als< 
in oil or g/tee, put into fresh 
en vessels and preserved 
natives of the country. It ^ 
of interest to state that tl 
the article of food whici 


West Monsoon and become luxu- great African traveller, th 
*riant under it. They are then Sir Henry Stanley found in 
heavily manured with cow-dung quantities during his 
and green leaves. In the course through ^^Darkest AfricA!^ ihjl 
of six moflths from the time of carried with him for the df 
planting, they flower, and in three hi§ followers. ^ 


months more, the bunches will be 
ready for use. There ..may be a 
difference of one or two m*onths. 

‘*At the present moment the 
Only portion of this plantain that 
is msftie use of, is its fruit, and it 
is the favourite plantain in* Cochin 
and Tr^ancore. * It is exported 
in largn quantities to various 
‘^4titside their limits. Thie 


'*! have digressed to this catt^l 
to demonstrate the existence 
important industry, and the 
tage that iftay be taken dt ‘ 
create another. I again 
that the onlj produce tAk^n 
ryot from this ‘ plantain 
From a rough’' calculafibn^ 
made, about 5,oob;ooA 
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itod fibre> ^rc tkmwn away in 
twetlty taluqs of Travancore. 
To this may be added l,ooo tons 
derived from other species of plan- 
tains. Tlius, the total of 3,000 tons 
is capable of )delding an income of 
Rs, 7ji lakhs at the rate of Rs. 
250 per ton. This is a modest 
figure, and it ought to double itself. 
Even in calculating the outturn of 
fibre from each plantain stem, I 
have put in only a minimnm of half 
a fb., though it is possible to 
double the quantity with care and 
experience.. The Travancore ryot 
^ 4 |inot directly profited by the culti- 
of the banana. On an aver- 


condition absent in those {dacer ta 
the South-West Monsoon, but the 
freshets, with a large quantity of al- 
luvial soil that is parried, down 
these rivers, are i^ufficient to make 
up for this. I kn^W it for a fact 
that landowners' on the banks of 
the Cauvery, raise plantain crops 
on/:e a year, taking advantage of its 
freshets. I also think that the 
Gangetic Valley and the country 
fertilised b^ the tributaries of the 
Indus are fit for the cultivation of 
the banana. * 

It is not my object 'to pursue 
the subject further and speak of the 
cultivation of other varieties of 


! gets a little more than two 
fS on every bunch, while his 
on the East Coast gets four 
. the value on other species, 
re of ground will contain be- 
1,500 and 2,000 plantains, 
will yield an income of Rs. 
0 Rs. 250, which will just 
^Ver the cost of cultivation. But 
profit which the Travancore 
obtains is by raising yams and 
^dS^^sannuals in the ground between 
thb plafitain trees. If he would 
wnake use of the stems for extract- 
fibre, that industry will put in- 
his pocket more money. 

^ ^ impression has been left in 


plantains. I shall only^refer to the 
Manilla plantain, whiclf produces 
the celebrated hemp of that* name. 
Mr. Venkatarama Aiyar thinks that 
it is not ’an exotic plant and 
identifies it with the ^'Kottay 
Vatha'^ or the seed plantain found, 
in the Tanjore, Trichinopoly and 
South Arcot Districts. •the 
Superintendent of fhe School of 
Arts, Trevandrum, calls it the 
^*Mala Vazak^' or hill plantain. I 
know for certain tfiht this species 
is not to be met* with in the forests 
of Travancore. I have 'tried it at 
Quilon, not far away from the 
beach, and at Adienkavu, close to 


the sl^udy of this 
the Deltas of the 
anti-<yodavei7 ate 
for of 


Shencottah, at an elevation “of ab- 
out 1,000 feet above the level dt 
the sea. It takes kindly tb the so 3 
in both bfit hl^ 4:^ 



. there*is luxuriant and it throws out 
a larger number of suckers ; in the 
course of a year, I found around the 
parent stemo about ten shoots. 
With heavy* njanuring, the family 
can be increasfe|i. ^ But the great 
drawl)ack at th6 place is the havoc 
committed by wild pigs, which 
•bore througn the soil, devour all 
the yams and thus retard the cons- 
tant^ putting forth of shoots. At 
Quilon, it has not ‘to contend 
against any enemy, but it wants 
watering during the hot months 
from January to May. It repays 
trouble as it grows" to %, height of 
r3ft. and swells to a girth of about 
3 ft. In 'estim.' ting the average 
elastic limit of each fibre of a num - 
ber of varieties, Mr. Narayana 
Aiyar does not speak favourably of 
the Manilla plantain I sent to him 
from Quilon. I think that there 
must be some age limit to the plan- 
tain whose fibre is extracted that 
it *may be of any economic value. 
The one which I sent to him to 
the School of Arts Vvas fully matur- 
ed, and I think it ought to have 
been cut earlier. 

# 

THE INDUSTRY AT 
TANJORE. 

• 

N. Swaminathen of the T* A, 
Institution, Taujore, 


writes to the 
your issue dated the 
the interosting communication from 
Mr. T. Nonnombalan ‘Pillay, of 
Travancore, on the plantain 
industry. He states therein that tho 
improved machine, made at die 
School of Arts, Trevandrum, and 
Mr. Venkataramier’s machines can- 
not be placed at the disposal Of 
the ordinary ryot as they are not 
easily portable, and on account of 
their prohibitive cost. Your readers, 

I believe, are aware that the Tan- 
jore \gricultural and Industrial 
Inctitution has taken to this indus- 
try in right earnest. The ii|»tilu^?»i 
tion sent a man to Melroj^ 
to study the process of exi 
fibre from plantain sheat 
returned here a month a 
since then he has been exi 
fibre. The machine used he 
only Rs 2 - 2 . The local ^ 

rers have up to now supplied isomO ' 
twelve machines at this rate* It 
cannot be said that it b beyond 
the means of any ordinary ryot; 

• ajid I daresay if machines are made 
on a large scale they can be made 
still cheaper. Permit me to say f / 
word or two respecting 
Ponnambala Pilayb statement kl^ 
Mr. Venkataramier's Trevandpimpi 
machines are prohibitive 
not portable. Mr. 
machine^is certainly 
I think ,it cannot he 
•anyth^ug less thao 



/ ^44 that one is abl^ to ex- 

more quantity of fibre with 
ease with the local machinf 
at Rs. 2-2 u ed by this institution 
than with rthat of Mr. Venkata- 
ramier’s, which costs about Rs. 15 
or so. 


PLANTAIN INDUSTRY IN 


gence can learn -the work 
night^s time. With the kind 
mission of the Dewan, persons 
willing to learn the work might do sq 
at the School of Arts, Trevandrura, 
or from Mr. R. ^L.* Proudlock of 
Ootacamund; (5) samples of cloth 
might be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of the Sri Jiala Rama 
Varma, Technical Institute, Nag- 
ercoil. , 


TRAVANCORE. 


M. S. Tiruvaryan Pillay 
the “Madras Mail” regard- 
ilantain fibre industry: — 

The industry has been 
illy tried in Tra van core by 
Ponnambalam Pillay, 
S., while he was officiating 
^Conservator of Forests ; (2) 

^led information on the sub- 
is,, given in a booklet written 
the above-named gentleman, 
the Forest Wealth of 
sTt^vancbre, of which copies can be 
h»d from the author, his present 
a 4 dtess being — -Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police, Quilon, Travan- 
C0rf;{3) the machinery for the ex- 
liiction of the fVbre is extremely 
simple hi design and <x>nstruction 
ca^ld%e bad for Rs. ^ in the 
Trevandrnm; (4) 
'av^rage^/fnteUi- 


PLANTAIN FIBRE CLOTH. 


A Tranvancorian, wKties to 
the “Madras” Mail ; — In reply to a 
letter published in the “Madras 
Mail” of thb 30th ultimo over the 
initials “V. K. who expresses 
doubts as to the plantain fibre cloth 
admitting of constant washing like 
ordinary cotton cloth, I may in- 
form him that no doubts need be 
entertained on the point. Several 
of us in Trevandrum are using 
plantain fibre cloth as turbans 
which arOcWashed like other cotton 
fabrics, and are all the better for 
the washing. These turban cloths 
are made at the local School of 
Arts, by Mr. N. Narayana Pillay, 
L. T. M., of the Victoria Technicat 
Institute, Bombay. Towels and 
han 4 kei:bhief$ are al^b madb atid 



coninn^nd a rapid sale, he fibre, 
when coarse, can certainly be used 
for cordae^e anJ ropes. 

V— 

FIBRE EXHIBITED AT THE. 
CACH^R EXHIBITION 

A correspondent* wiites in the 
Sy Ihet ^jChronicle’’: — In the Class II. 
produce under section Agriculture, 
there w«re exhibited some plantain 
fibres by Babu Man Gobinda Chou- 
dhury, Joint *Secrctary to the 
Cachar Agricu' .ural and Industrial 
Exhibitfcn. ^ These fibres eliciltd 
the Admiration of the visitors. I 
give below the method of extrac- 
tion which I hope wilJ interest your 
readers. — ‘The leaf sheaths were 
passed through a sug^r-cane mill 
with smooth rollers, then combed 
on both sides with an iron comb 
which brought out most of the cel- 
lular substance. Tae blunt edge of 
a sickle was afterwards used to 
get more of the cellular substance 
aut. The bundles of ^fibre were 
then washed in water and soap 
and afterwards boiled with alkaline 
and soap and then were rinsed in 
plaib water, wrung and exposed in 
thin layers to dry in shade. The 
bundles of fibre were exposed tp 
three successive nights and 
th ttyi day time, the drying wm- 



ceeded in'^ the 

Ae fibre is much infw<>r! 

la hem^, it is worth at 

as much as jute. , 'fhe . fibre, 

be used for making ropes, mats 

paper. 


A SIMPLE PROCESS OF 
EXTRACTING FIBRE 


in view of the every dav screw- 
ing interest of our counti 
plantain fibre industry, w 
here a process, whereby fij 
be extracted from planta 
with rather little difficulty, 
banana tree will yield fil 
the species which is kt 
Bengal as Ento-Kala^' C 
yields the best, in length, p|^ngth 
and quantity. Take a piecp pf the 
coating of the trunk, cut it into 
several pieces lengthwise, reject tbe 
inner side and keep the outer one. 
4 :>teep the same in water for five :pt 


six days and the fibre will lodep pi 
themselves and the back ^rt 
look like white tape. 
them wilfdiscol our when stee]^|i:p 
water. Now, wash the loose Jpm 
in water 94:1 d dry up the tapp^rii^ 
part in the sun. jRdi;, 
while wet with clof^ 
look Ukre silver 



* coloun The pimcess has 

tried nipre than once, and, 
the ^^Swadeshi Sampad,^' if 
properly followed, it is^ sure to 
yield good results. 


OBSERVATIONS OF AN 
EXPERT 

[Mr. Manindra Naih Banerjea, Agri- 
cultural Chemist, at present tutor-gurdian to 
Kumar Janak Nandan Singh of Nurhan.] 


The introduction of chemically 
ed German indigo into the 
having told heavily upon the 
indigo trade, the growing 
)intment among planters 
ed them to think of some 
industrial enterprise to make 
I the loss found inevitable 
^sequence of the fall in the 
)f Indigo. Of all the enter- 
^^ses taken up by the Indigo 
l^lanters, that of the vegetable fibre 
may be ranked as one of no small 
importance. The Rhea plantation 
havJi^ proved somewhat success- , 
£u| some of the planters took it 
i^so in their heads that the plan- 
tain banana may be utilised 
for the development of ap industry, 
IS form, as is well known 
the earliest times, the latent 
of an immense quantity 
high importance of 
fibre industry, as 
>n Itihg df t^e Royal 



Bbtanical Gardens, attrac^d the 
attention of many agriculturists 
and it led to the design of several 
decorticating machines, both in 
this country and ifbroad. . The 
primitive machine,' 4s' used by the 
Philippine Islander^, is very simple 
while the latest ^invention of a 
machine (nearly p^ffect of its 
type) by Messrs. Death and Eli-' 
wood, Liecester England gives 
considerable doubt regarding the 
successful working and manufac- 
ture of the fibre in Indi^'for its 
development into a profitable 
industry. ^ * 

About the beginning of the year 
1903, I applied myself to a close 
study of the plantain and its pro- 
ducts and especially tfie fibre. 
The type of Musa that' grow 
largely in India is that of 'Musa 
Sapientmn' "as distinguished from 
'Musa Teztelis' which yields 
Manilla Hemp of Commerce. The 
existence of fibre in it and jits 
utility has been known in India 
from the ancient times.. * * * 
First of all I set a machine of the 
primitive style in a neighbouring 
Indigo Concern, the proprietor of 
which takes a good deal of interest 
in fibre industry, and worked at 
it for about a month. This at- 
tempt was quite unsuccessful 
inasmacl\ as the daily outturn was 
so hopelessly small that to staii 
an industry was altogether out 
of the question. 



Next^l devised some machines 
•myselPfor the extraction and clea- 
ning of the fibre, but the difficulties 
that always stood against success 
arethe^reat t:cmplexity of their 
construction the mucilage of 
the stems clogging the parts of the 
machinary, rendering the work in- 
termittent and the outturn very 
sYnall. These aifficulties could i!ot 
be eliminated out of any machine 
2nd so, after all,’^I had^to give up 
the attempts to get a large sup- 
ply of the putturn by machinary. 

Being a student of chemistry 
and fond < 5 f researcjies, J at once 
applied myself to the finding out 
of a chemical process, which will 
do away with all machines and the 
difficulties* ajipertaining thereto, 
and will also bring out a large 
outturn offering suitable condi- 
tions for making it the* basis of a 
most profitable industry in India. 

• A chemical process ^f extrac- 
tioT^of fibre from Plantain stalks 
means the use of certain chemicals 
in such a way that, they can act 
upon the mucilage only and not on 
the fibre itself, either by dissolving 
it or softening it to such an extent, 
as to allow ^he fibre to part with 
it very easily such as either by 
washing it in water or in another 
chemical solution without injuring 
in the least, the strength, of the 
fibre itselj or its colour. 

The process lias since then 
been discovered and made com- 


plete in '^^ry respect It is/juite ^ 
scientific and basAi jipon a close . 
rational study of the natural 
of putrefadtion in the vegefable , 
world, known as spontaneous fer- 
mentation of putrefactive fermen- 
tation. f^ractically the process 
will defy all competition by ma- 
chines hitherto invented. Jbe 
idea that chemicals injure the 
strength of the fibre is literally 
removed ; and it has also been 
proved that, the fibre obtained by 
my process is superior in texture, 
quality and strength to that secur- 
ed by means of machines. Scien- 
tific principles have develOni^'^ 
the strength of the fibre con 
ably. My process gives 
diffeient kinds of fibre. 

No. I may be used and 
for making cloths. 

No. 2 can be used fo 

♦ 

same purposes as jute, and 
industry is successfully established, 
it will prove a rival to jute. 

No. 3. and No. 4 can be 
best used for cordage. Besides, 
the refuse can be used in paper- 
making. So there is absolutely 
no wastage in the process.,’ 
Samples of the'^e different kinds 6£ * 
fibre have been shewn to severat 
European merchants who are in : 
great sympathy with *this hei| 
Industry. Jhe London 
has valued this No. 3 avd 4 
^at £'j to £10 per ton.^ 
herewith the opinion of 
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lirm* in the inatter. The No. i 
^N^bre, so f 5 r I can say, will fetch 
Rs 8 to Rs. 10 per itnaund i.e., 
;£,I4 to 'j£i8 per ton. • Thus from 
the extraordinary simple nature 
of the process, by which it is ob- 
tained and the equally extra- 
ordinary cheapness, it may be con- 
sidered the most successful and 
easy means of establishing ^‘Plan- 
tain fibre Industry” in any place 
in India, where there is a large 
supply of plantain trees. In my 
next, I shall give distinctly all its 
advantages over the machines 
hitherto invented. 

VANTAGES OF THE ChEmICAL 
PROCESS OVER MACHINES. 

}fL Machines : — 

jitturn ; — Small ; incapable of 
jevelopmeqt of an Industry. 
A^ork : — Intermittent ; the 

mucilage clogging the part of 
the machinery ; requiring 
thorough clearing of its parts 
every now and then. 

3. Plant and appliances cntail- 

, v t 

ed : — Heavy and cumbrous : of- 
ten go out of order; cannot be 
removed easily from place to 
place, owing to itSjWeight. 

4. Fibre iv' — As strong as ordinary 
*pk.ntain fibre can be ; the 

of the fibre is limited ; 
broken by machinery. 
!Xhe^ sap of the mucijage, which 


cannot be easily removed. . Op 
the whole, it did not give 
satisfaction in the market. Can- 
not be used fpr the same pur- 
poses as jute. t 
V r 

5. Outlay : — tar^e. 

6. Usages: — Cannot be adopted 
by ordinary mjin. Hence the 

* industry is not within the reach 
of ordinary ryot. 

In Chemifal proces.^ : — 

1. Outturn : — As large a:s may be 

desired. The suppfly may ,be 
extended at the * option of 
the fcperafcor. Practically the 
supply is unlimited provided 
that the supply* of trees is 
unlimited. ^ 

2. Work: — Continuous — J«jst like 

ihe manufacture of bricks in 
BulTsfKiln. 

3. Plant and appliances entail- 
ed: — Nothing required, No 
machines necessary. 

4. Fibre : — Made stronger * and 
more durable by practice of ad- 
vanced chemical principles. , 
Superior in texture, quality and 
in every other respect to those 
obtained by machines and the 
natural fibre . Gav^ nearly every 
satisfaction to the market. Four 
different kinds of fibre " 
obtained by the procej^s. Ca|^.,{ 
be 'used: — No. i for cloth 

ing. No, 2. for all pilrp0.^;s|j^'/' 
which juhe is used fcan harpl^^v 
be distipgaish 4 ii.J' f roiig ^ 





No. and No. 4 for cordage, 
matting, Durries etc. The re- 
fuse as paper-material. No. 
jivastage or loss of any kind. 

5. Outlay : — V«ry small, rendering 
* it within the ^ach of all classes 

of people. Tke industry can 
be established either in a very 
. small scale ^r in a very lari^e 
scale. 

6. Usa*ges :-r— Can be used any- 
where if there be a large supply 
of plantain trees. Can be uni- 

* versally adopted by anyone 

from IheCrich Zemindar to the 

• • 

common ryot. 

Absolutely cheap* hence quite 
lucrative 

Opinion of a Calcutta firm 
(European) on the Fibre 

OBTAINED FROjM VhE 

Chemical pROCEhS. 

“The samples you handed us 
have been examined by several 
firms with whom we iiavc deaiiiigs 
with fairly satisfactory results. 

“It is thought that your No. 2 
fibre could be • used for 4 :he same 
purposes as^jute and would realize 
about Rs. 5 per maund, ^^lobably 
Rs. 5-8 or more if the improve- 
njents we mentioned to you were 
brought and in this connectit^n, we 
tbihk, yottr No. i. Fibre might, 
anfwer and fetch from Rs. 5-8 to 


I did not send samplb of 
No. I fibre. The com|)any guess-., 
ed its proba^ble price by testing the 
No. 2 fibre. No. i fibre is Tar supe- 
rior to No. 2 and it may fetch from 
Rs. 8 to 10 per maund. 

“ We have been requested to for- 
ward 2 maunds of your No. 2 fibre 
to a large Mill for trial and we think 
it would be just as well to also for- 
ward, say one maund, of your No. 
I. We could then advise you 
more definitely as to their respec-. 
tive market values. 

“W" do not think your Nos. 3 
and 4 fibre could be used for the 
same purposes as jute, but it j 
pears to make a fairly good 
and we shall make further enqu; 
in the direction. If found sui| 
which we think it will be, it w| 
fetch about Rs. 3-8 to Rs, 4I 
maimd. 

“But as we have already inform- 
ed you, an outturn of 4,000 maunds 
per annum (The company wantec 
a large annual supply at once. 1 
told them that for the present, 1 
cduUi try my best to supply 4,00c 
maunds only. Upon this they re 
marked in this manner) woulc 
only be as a speck oh the bceai 
and would n< 5 t be appreciated. I 
would be entirely lost, amongst 
hundreds of tons of jute (The ffe 
2 fibre can hardly be distinguii^fiK 
from jute, and if the industry |i 
established^ it will surely.provej 
rival to jute) placed on the 



annually. Unless the outturn was 
Itppreciably large, there would be no 
demand for it, in fact Ao induce- 
ment whatsoever to consumers.” 

How TO PROPAGATE THE 
INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 

The Indian ryots’ general ignor- 
ance of the existence or fibre in the 
plantain stems (morphologically it 
cannot be called the stem, for plan- 
tain and similar kind of trees have 
got no true stem. The so-called 
stem is really composed of the 
broad, imbricated clasping leaf- 
:s) prevents him from making 
>f it. Those who know of it at 
puld not try for its use, for want 
proper appliances or process, 
d to their means, for extract- 
fee fibre. Now that my chemi- 
^Irocess is within the reach of 
classes of people, the difficulties 
lowards the manufacture of the 
;4lbre have been done away with 
^land it may h® reasonably hoped, 
therefore, that those who are anxi- 
for the development of an rih- 
iltfostry in plantain fibre should be- 
stfe*. themselves as to the propaga- 
tion of tljis Chemical process, 
affor a fair trial. Therfe can be no 
gi^estion as to the abundance of 
^trees in this country, 
them in this country 

B the sake o( their fibre but 
sye^ frui^ they •yeild. In 


useful of plantations to the ryot. for. 
their great utility. The import- 
ance of the cultivation is well 
known in every part- of Ind|a, so^^ho 
attempt towards this* direction will * 
be necessary. " T^e creation of a 
demand and appreciation of the 
fibre is what should be aimed at. 
An increasing demaud of fibre in 
the market may admit of an indefi- 
nite extension of the plantation, 
but for air present purposes, the 
existing cultivation will quite suf- 
fice, inasmuch as the large number 
of trees that are annually cut and 
thrown a\^ay can easily be utilized 
for the manufacture of several mil- 
lions of tons of fibre'. To bring 
this to a successful » issue re- 
quires : — *’ 

(1) The prevention of wastage 
of trees cut and thrown away an- 
nually in every part of the country, 
making each one realise the exis- 
tence of the fibre in them and the 
possible value that they may fotch. 

(2) Making use of the “Chemi- 
cal Process” it being' the easiest 
and cheapest process of extracting 
the fibre from the stalks. 

(3) The accumulation from 
different places of th6 fibre thus 
prepared, the transmission thereof 
to a central station, to see to their 
enshipment to a foreign Obuntry 
apd tKeir utilization for such pur- 
poses as cloth^making, 
ture of corda^^e. atid similar 
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effe(?ted by each of the three fol- 
lowing distinct ways : — 

^ (a) By purely native enterprise 

under foreigh capital. 

(b) By foi;tigij enterprise under 
foreign capital.^ 

(c) By Government enterprise 

. out of State)Funds. , 

(d) By combined enterprise 
bC)fh of the Indians and of foreign 
nations under Government patron- 
age and support. 

• This may be illustrated thus : — 
An association consisting of men of 
culture and wealth may be formed 
with its head quarters at Calcutta, 
for example, .uid agencies may 
be estahltshetl under proper supervi- 
sion ^nd management in different 
parts of the Province, where there 
are large plantations of plantain. 

The work of each agency will 
be duly specified — (i) in visiting 
each plantation, (2) in making a 
rough estimate of the suppl)' of 
trees that can be sc'^ured from each 
out of the wastage which every 
proprietor annually cuts and 
throws away, (3) in making ar- 
rangements’ for ihe collection of 
these trees to a place ver}'' near to 
each plantation where the fibre 
will be extracted by the chemical 
process, (4) in carrying them to 
their own station quarters where 
they will be treated with the rest* 
of the process necessary for bring- 
ing th^ fibre upto the derived state 
9 


and (5^ transmitting them to the 
head quarters at Calcutta. 

A careful examination of the 
scheme thus laid down* will show 
that those who are interested in the 
industrial development of the 
country, could easily adopt it 
and bring this to a successful 
issue. The difficulty which will be 
experienced at the outset will 
gradually vanish till the whole 
thing will act like a machine. 
For my own part I can boldly 
assert that if my countrymen ex- 
tend their hearty sympathy of head 
ai d heart and purse towards this 
important movement, the 
may be considered quite 1 
with a profitable return. 

Regarding foreign ent 
I have nothing to speak of 
that if outside capitalists at 
up the industry it is sure to be 
successful at their hands. To indigo 
planters it will prove a lucrative 
business — for the reasons of this 
opinion, vide my book entitled 
•‘plantain and its Products — Basis 
of a new Industry in India.’ 

• 

In conclusion I must needs ap- 
peal to the generosity and patrio- 
tism of our countrymen of wealth 
and culture so that they may take 
time by th# forelock before it gets 
too late and the industr/ passes btf 
to foreign capitalists with whon} it 
may not always be possible 
compete in J:he long run.” 
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SOME FURJIfER DETAILS. 

Melroiapuram School. 

u 

Account' oi< the working of 

THE INDUSTRY THERE. 


The Rev. A. Andrew of Chin- 
gleput, Madras, in his booklet 
^'Indian Problems” (to be had of 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Booksellers, 
Madras, Price As. 12) observes as 
follows : — 

^‘The plantain fibre industry in 
South India promises to become a 
ble business. Enquiries as 
V to extract it have reached 
m various quarters, showing 
erest that is now being awa- 
to the value of the once 
led plaintain stem. After the 
IS fruit has been cut off, it 
used to be thrown on the rubbi.sh 
heap as utterly worthless. But it 
is different now, since cultivators 
have begun to realise how much 
the^ were losing by their former 
wasteful practice. The fibre can' 
be made into ropes or woven into 
dioth. At the Melrosapuram Agri- 
cultural School ryar here, the fibre 
is being extracted and'^made into 
ropes. 

It 'may be interes^ng to some 
lo learn sdhiething of the nature of 
fibre which is being extracted. 
Some firne ago a piece^of rope 
,sent^ to me froty the above 


school. Another piece ol‘ «rope 
was sent to me by the Deputy 
Superintent of Chingleput Reforma- 
tory School. — This was made of 
hemp of Calcutta. ^rThese two 
ropes were testt:d by me to as- 
certain their breaking tension 
strength. The following is the 
resuk : — ii 


Plantain fibre rope 
Length, I2L yards. 

Thickness, of 
an inch. 

Weight, 83 pallams, 
or 6 Ihs.' loj ozs. 

Breaking tension 
230 ihs. 

Price, Re. I per viss. 
or 3 ibs. 2 ozs. 


Hemp rope 
14 yards 
of an 
Inch. 

10 pallams, 
12^ ozs. 
286 lb.s. 

Rs. 1-4-0 per 
yiss. 


It will thus be seen that the 
hemp rope " is somewhat stronger, 
but is 20 per cent, higher in price. 
The strain which the plaintain fibre 
be re is remarkable, and it shows 
that plantain fibre rope is about as 
good for all practical purposes as 
the hemp tree. Its durability and 
powers to resist wear and tear 
have yet to be put to the test, 
however. , My impression is .that a 
fibre which can bear such a high 
tension will be found to be durable. 
This fibre has a white, glossy ap- 
pearance, and the ropes "'made 
from it have a very attractive look. 

Each plantaiiY stem can‘' produce 
on an average about 40 oz. *of fibfe, 
and 6co plants can be on an 
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acre^ • Each acre will, therefore, 
produce 150 tbs. or 48 viss, of fibre. 
This at Re. i per viss will give 
Rs. 48 per agre. A bo}^ on 2 annas 
wages a dai}* can extract fibre from 
five stems. Afi acre will give him 
work for i2ollays, and this will 
cost Rs. 15. The charge for spinning 
the fibre in|:o ropes by har^d is 
about 6 annas a viss. And hence it 
wrl> take Rs. 18 for wages for a man 
to spin the fibre got from an acre. 
This could be done much cheaper by 
^a spinnirtg machine and in a shorter 
time. The hand process takes 120 
days for an acre. If the expenses in- 
curred in extracting and spinning 
be deduc 4 ed, the sum of Rs. 15 
will be g^t as profit from an acre of 
plantcvn cultivation. This amount 
of clear profit is as much as the 
average value of all, food-crops 
grown in South India, per acre, 
and is a distinct addition to the 
• income derived from the plantain 
frffit and shoots. Besides, the re- 
fuse from the stems when the fibre 
is being extracted, (he leaves, and 
every other thing connected with 
the plantain, are returned to the 
soil as manure. Only tjhe laiit and 
the fibre, with some of the tender 
leaves and the tender art, are 
taken and sold; Thus nothing is 
lost in this process. 

■ In addition to the saving and 
profit ^t from the fibre produced 
by an acre of plantains, two hands 
are em^iloyed for i20 days each, 


thus providing ^wo new ‘occupa-* 
tions. Plantain gar^iens,.if manag- 
ed as th^y ought to be, can be very 
profitable, and become* a constant 
source of income while they ai:e 
under cultivation. Turmeric takes 
about a year to reach maturity, and 
bO does sugarcane, but once a plan- 
tain garden begins to bear fruit, the 
fruit on all the trees does not ma- 
ture at one and the same time. 
Some bunches appear before the 
others, and hence there is a cons# 
tant maturing of bunches one after 
the ether going on. These are sold 
as they reach the stage when they 
can be cut from the tree. In 
this way money is cor “ 
coming into the hands 
cultivator, which is very gr. 
to him. It is not so wit! 
products of the soil. PI 
are universally used for 
and hence there is a constant 
demand for green fruit from 
plantain garden^. 

From the enquiries made from 
Calcutta and Behar it is apparent 
that growers there are still carry^ 
ing on the wasteful practice of 
casting the stems on the rubbisfr 
heap after the fruit has been 
obtained. •Such questions as th^se 
are being asked ; — How is the fibre 
extracted ? Is it the stem that is 
used after it has fruit9i? Frotn 
what part of the stem is it taken ? 
Is any particular kind oj planfein 
required? What can be made 
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the fibres, and whfcre can they be 
sold ? A Calcutta gentleman 
writes; — have extensive plan- 
tations, but hitherto I have not 
done more than sell the fruit and 
the leaves. As the extraction of 
the fibre promises to become a 
profitable industry, I should like to 
make myself acquainted with the 
process. Will you, therefore, kind- 
ly favour me with the information 
I seek Another writes : — “On 
one point I require more informa- 
tion than what you have been 
pleased to furnish ; I mean that the 
process of extracting fibre has not 
been as clearly explained as to en- 
aKW a general reader to try his 
the new enterprise by way 
riment. I shall feel highly 
f you would be so good as 
sh another letter throwing 
this point for general in- 
formation.^^ 

With regard to the particular 
kind of plantain which can be used 
for extracting fibre from, the best 
is the Musa textilis^ or Manilla 
hemp plantain, so extensively 
grown in the Philippines for fibre 
aCfone. Its fibre is stronger and 
better than that of any other 
apccies. It cannot, however, be 
grown for its fruit, and that is 
worthless. On this account it 
would notj^e a profitable industry 
In/ India, where the climatic condi- 
tions are Jess favourable^ for its 
j:olture than those existing in the 


3 

Philippines. Another reason Against 
its introduction into the existing 
plantain topes is its tendency to 
spoil the fruit of other plantain^ 
which are grown forr their fruit. 
Of this a certain 'wrfer says : — “It 
is useful in the g/arden if much 
grafting is done, because the fibre 
in the leaf stalk is stronger than . 
that of the common banana, but it 
should not be planted where”the 
plantain is glown for fruit, because 
its pollen will fertilise the ovules 
of the other species, and the result, 
will be abundant, hard, black seeds 
as large a^ pea.^ in the fruit that 
without fertilised .ovules are such 
delicious fruit” 

Great care, therefore should be 
taken by those who cultivate' plan- 
tains for fruit to exclude the Mum 
textilis from 'their gardens. It might 
be tried on the West Coast for its 
fibre alone, where the rainfall is 
abundant, and where it might be 
made to pay. But I fear that plan- 
tain growers must be content with 
the ordinary species for fibre and 
fruit, as well as for the many other 
uses to which the plantain tree can 
be put. . The ^-eturn that, the 
ordinary species gives for the 
labour expended on their cultiva- 
tion is sufficiently encouraging and 
hence the most should be made of 
them. 

« 

The following are the, species 
which are most frequently^ grown, 
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and whjpR are being cultivated in 
our school farm : — Bonden, kattei 
bonden, Rustali, Pey vazhei, 
Putazhei, Raja vazhei, Nir bonden, 

» Sevvazhei, Pa^chei vazhei, Lthira 
^^azhei and Ben^dla vazhei. There 
are several other Varieties besides 
these. One of the most nolable is 
the Morisu vazjpei, or the Mauritius 
plantain, whose botanical name is 
Musa^avendishii. It is a dwarf 
plantain and seldom gtows more 
than 6 ft. in height. It thrives 
well, and iif surprisingly productive, 
having very large bunches for its 
size.** Some of the Punches are so 
heavy in our garden and hang so 
far down ay? to touch the ground. 
Though thg dwart species is so pro- 
ductive pf fruit, it is deficient in 
fibre, owing to the shortness of the 
stem, and it will hardly pay to ex- 
tract it, if this species be cultivated 
only. The short stem, however, 
tan be taken and the fibre extract- 
ed 4 rom it along with that of the 
other kinds. 

It is the stem that is taken after 
the fruit has been cut off and cut 
into lengths . of about 3^ ft. These 
are then divided ^nto strips about 
2 ins. in width and placed at the 
side of the machine for extracting 
the fibre. These strips are taken 
one by one and put under ijie knife 
and pull^ through. Each strip is 
pulled through several times until 
all the soft stem-substance is re- 


moved from the fibr^. The fibre is 
thereafter dried in the swn and put 
aside for^ the manufacture of 
cordage and ropes, or is taken and 
woven into cloth wh6re it is pos- 
sible to do so. 

It is rather difficult, in the 
absence of diagrams, to describe 
the machine, which I understand 
is largely used in the Philippines 
to extract the Manilla fibre. It is a 
simple contrivance. For a full des- 
cription of it I would refer all 
interested in the subject to the 
Bnlletiii written by Mr. Proudlock, 
Curator of the Government Botani- 
cal Gardens, Nilgiris, and 
sold by the Government 
Madias, for a few annas* 
contains all the inforn^ 
needed, and has diagram! 
illustrate the remarks made | 
the machine. 

The fibre of all the plantains 
cultivpred for fruit is useful for 
making cordage. Once the public 
realise that cords and ropes made 
from this kind of fibre are strong 
and can be utilised for the many 
purposes that hemp ropes are used,^ 
they will not hesitate to speiid 
money in buying them. There is 
an extensive market for r«pes in 
India, and then there is the de- 
mand that* may be created m 
European countries for trfe fibre as .. 

soon as a sufficient supply is fortli- 
. • * 
coming. 
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Fibre ■ Decorticating' Machine. 
' — We have received a sample of 
Sisal hemp, decorticated in a new 
patent machine made by Messrs. 
Burn and Co. Ld. The leaves are 
fed into the machine and go right 
through, there being no pulling out 
and reversing, and the „ fibre is 
practically clean on delivery, a 
slight washing removing any scraps 
left adhering, and after it is dried 
in the sun, the result is the hemp 
presented to us. The machine 
will tackle about 40 to 50 leaves 
linute, but it is hoped that in 
gtr work and when the attend- 
got used to it, the output 
probably be doubled or trebl- 
rhe same machine will also 
Rhea, the only thing neces- 
sary to alter being the setting. 
This fibre being much finer re- 
quires nicer adju.stment, but that is 
all and this can be done in a matter 
of a few minutes. The machine is 
in their works and they would be 
glad, we are told, to let anybody 
•see it and to give any further parti- 
culars asked for.' Amrita Bazar 
Patrika. 

Aloe Fibre Decortication. — A 
- successful experiment in decorticat- 
ing fibre Jrom aloe leaves, with the 
help of the decorticator, erected by 
the Eastern Landing, Clearing and 
^ Forwarding Co., took place , at No* 


25, Strand, Messrs. MarA^H Sons 
and Co. having erected the neces- 
sary motive pow’ef to drive the 
machine. There were a few gentle- 
men present, intejfested in the 
development of thfcs industry. The 
machine is built^ lightly, so that it 
is easily portable and suitable for 
jungle districts, wljiere it is neces- 
sary to work it. The decorticator 
is worked in a very simple* .way. 
The leavec are fed into the machine, 
in their raw state and withdrawn, 
the pulp having been removed 
leaving the fibre, which is after- 
wards washed to make it suitable 
for the market. It takes three- 
quarters of a nominal .horse-power 
to work it. 

MACHl^'ERY AND PLANT. 
The Tanjore Agricultural 
Association 

A very attractive feature of the 
Exhibition is the implements now 
at work in some parts of the Dis- 
trict for extracting fibre from plan- 
tain trees and the makihg of ropes 
from it for agricultural and 
domestic purposes, as were also 
the lace cloths prepared by the 
Tanjor^ Agricultural Association 
from the same materials. ‘ The pro- 
cess of extracting the fibre' and 
manufacturing it into rope, was per- 



lormed^ Before the visitors. The 
Argicultural College at Saidapet 
sent several kind ^ of plou ghs and 
implements such as chain hanows 
• and fodder cutting machines. Im- 
plements of husdandry in use in 
the Ceded Distri^s, such as seed 
drills, “ guntakas and bullock 
hges, which tjie Association havl 
already introduced into the Dis- 
trict^ were sho.wn, the method ol 
.using the seed drill being demons- 
trated in a garden adjoining the 
Exhibitiont 

According to an official report 
from* Madras there ate sigins of the 
plantain fibre and Manilla hemp 
industries ibeing taken up on a 
widely ext^ndpd scale, and some 
companies have been formed to 
exploit these products. The 
demand for simple machines for 
extracting plantain fibre and for 
trained men to teach and work 
them continues brisk in Southern 
IndTa, where thanks to the initia- 
tive of the Argicultural and Botani- 
cal Departments, considerable 
interest has been evoked in the 
industry. Those concerned in the 
plantain fibre industry ^in Bengal 
may be interest^ rl to learn that 
some of the Madras mach: a s have 
already been demonstrated at Pusa, 
where*the results of their working 
may be worth enquiring aftf^r. ✓ 
Machines for extracting plan- 
tain fibre are now being manu- 
factured the Cannanore Central 


Jail, each machine ^eing prided at 
Rs. 20. . • 

The young MaharaJ Rana of 
Dholpur is among the .inventors 
who have filed specifications of 
inventions which they want protect- 
ed in ihe Patent Office, Calcutta. 
His Highness, in conjunction with 
Mr. H. C. Clogstoun, Superinten- 
dent of the Dholpur State, ahd Mr. 
A. N. Thorpe, a Civil and Mechani 
cal Engineer, of Dholpur, is the 
patentee of an improved fibre or 
flax extractor. This is one of the 
happiest signs of the times. 

December 1905. 


The efforts of American Scien^; 
tists have led to the inventioi 
number of fibre extracting, 
ances. There is scarcely a:^| 
trunk, root of a tree or lej 
fibres of which cannot be ea^ 
by machines. The machines made 
by Thomas Barraclough of London 
are believed to be suitable for all 
kinds of fibres. 


ALOE FIBRE MILLS. 


There# are two mills at 
Madhupur on the E. I. Ry. for the 
purpose of extracting aloe fibre, 
and one is*worked by an engino. 
We are informed that the specula* 
* tion is pacing handsomely/' A#]^ 
Patrika 
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PLANTAIN , FIBRE MACHINE. 

A DEMOSTRATION AT 
, KUMBAKONAM. 


Kumbakonam, 24th Dec. 1904. 
— It may be said that there is a 
growing desire amongst the general 
public of the Tanjore District to 
know all about the plantain fibre 
industry, which the Tanjore Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Association 
has introduced into every part of 
the District, In July last, the 
Association sent some intelligent 
men to Melrosapuram to learn the 
manufacturing methods of the 
, and the use and the work- 
lie mechanical appliances 
d in extracting fibre and 
tunng articles out of that 
. Those men returned 
i with necessary know- 
ledge of the Industry and the 
methods of its operations gained 
under the instruction of the Rev. 
A. Andrew and his men ; (vide 
article on ^‘some further details^^ 
before) and on their return they 
^ applied themselves to the spread- 
ing of the knowledge they had 
brought with them. TJieir services 
were in constant demand by some 
pf the proprietors of large estates 
in the District who wished to try 
this industry ; and cheap and 
sipple machines were made for 
extracting fibre from tlie stems of 


plantain trees, and ttfe*wor.king 
thereof explained. 

A superior machine upon an 
improved plan invented by Mf. A. 
G. Gannapathy Iye.r, Mechanical 
Engineer of T’nn^velly, is making 
its w’ay into th'! District ; and it 
fairly promises to replace the crude 
and the simple machine introduced 
by the Tanjore Agricultural Asso- 
ciation as the first step iit the 
direction. This machine waj 
awarded a gold medal in the 
Madras Industrial Exhibition ol 
1903. 

The machine was exhibited b); 
the inventor at the Porter Town 
Hall of Kumbakonam yesterday 
evening. It is also simple in the 
principles and the methods of iti 
working. A cast iron flat wheel 
13 in. in diameter and 14 in, ir 
circumference, fitted to an axle 
mounted on a wooden frame, has c 
slit across the face of the whee 
into which one end of the plakitair 
sheath, divided into a number 0 
longitudinal pieces, each piece 
measuring in. in breadth, and 3; 
ft, in length, is inserted one at < 
time. This is held tight by a clij 
fitted below the slit to one of th< 
spokes of the wheel, and the whee 
is turned round by a handle, thi 
sheath being subjected to a^ scrap 
ing action of a blunt knife on-th< 
top of the wheel, and tho pressur 
of the knife on the sheath beinj 
regulated by a lever handle. Th 
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mucilages are scraped out thorough- 
ly by the knife as the wheel is re- 
volved, and th|i lustrous fibre comes 
out, arranged* beautifully evenly, on 
‘the surface of fti3 wheel, in uniform 
length. The filJje is taken out by 
loosening the clip and another 
sheath is insyted and the pro(;ess 
above described repeated. Any- 
one Who works at the machine for 
a few minutes would be able to 
extract fibre with ease, and when 
well practised, he could extract to 
the extent'Of three quarters to i tb. 
of clean 6bre per hour.** One can 
work the machine ‘without fatigue 
for eight hours a day. The uni- 
formity 0 ^ the fibre from one end 
to the pother, with the least break- 
age or wastage, the ease with 
which the machine is >%arked, and 
its adaptability to be driven by 
steam or any other power wherever 
•available, are said to be the special 
merits of this machine. The cost 
of it is Rs. 35 complete for hand 
power. The inventor has applied 
to the Government of India for a 
patent to whom he has submitted 
a specification of his invention as 
called for by theifi. The* demons- 
tration with this machine took place 
before a large gathering of eager 
spectators ; and some orders were 
given on the spot for the supply of 
machine®. 

y If there is one industry, snare 


and which at the sanfe time has a 
really promising future beforwii; 
by reason* of the boundlcfss possib!^ 
lities of its develop menf, it is the 
plantain fibre industry. In no 
other place is the raw material for 
it to be found in such abundance 
as in the Tan j ore District, where it 
is a common occupation of the 
people, next of course to the^'calti- 
vation of paddy. The plantain 
trees are reared in rich luxuriance 
in the intervals of space between 
paddy fields on the banks of the 
livers and canals, andj in house 
sites and backyards. At present, 
it is only the leaves and ^ 
that are at all used, tl 
being thrown away in igi^ 
their value ; but it is | 
stems that the raw mi| 
this promising industry arei^tMP^ 
ed. The Tanjore]Agricultural and 
Industrial Association has made 
from plantain fibre several articles 
required for domestic and agricul- 
tural purposes ; and their finished 
•products of ropes of all sorts^Were 
on view at their recent £xhibiti<^ 
Finer manufactures of cloths ind 
turbans, etc., from material, 
labour and skill, locally, suppi^lkl, 
were also exhibited. It must ka^ 
seived to open tbe-^eyes of ^ 
people to tlie limitless 
of this industry, in regatd^tb 


4ltlan another which fits in witk the 
bf the |»€iople of this District, 


there is evidently a gentet-rf 
far miotmation ; 




bound to be, that the industry in 
it^full development will constitute 
a substantial source of mateiial 
prosperity to the District, the con- 
gestion on profitless agriculture, 
which is at present the only occu- 
pation of the people for want of 
others, will have been sensibly 
relieved, and the thoughts and 
energies of the surplus populations 
employed on many of the profitable 
pursuits that this ^industry will 
have opened up for them in the 
first instance. — "Madras Mail.'' 

PORTABLE FIBRE 
MACHINE 

AND 

SCHOOL OF Arts, 
Trivandrum. 

.Mr. Krishna Prasad Narain 
Singh ^ Muaafferpore, Proprietor, 
t^^di Estate. (July, 20. 1905) 
nitrites in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika 

I have received the following 
note from the Superintendent 
School of Arts, Trivendrum, in 
answer tp an entjuiry made by me, 
re |ila^ta|n fibre.* — 

' ’Portable fibre extracting 
that is made h|jre, costs 
^leitract 


day, yielding about 4 to 6 oz. of 
fibre from each tree. The loom to 
weave into cloth is qnite similar to 
the one used in we^aving other 
stuffs, but a litOle “hiodified in its 
details. As the i^ore is too brittle 
for wrapping, ordinary flyshuttle 
looms cannot be used. The ex 
tracting machine is very simple in 
construction and so, 'any workman 
will be able to work with it after a 
slight practice." 

I hope the above note will 
interest those who actually intend 
taking up '{plantain fibre industry. I 
shall soon get a machine from 
Trivendrum, and intend to send a 
few samples of fibre to the forth- 
coming Benares Industrial 'Exhibi- 
tion as well as to the Sonepur Ex- 
hibition which Mr. Lyon, Commis- 
sioner of Patna, is [trying to get up 
in December next. I also intend 
sending fibre samples to Mr. Shafi* 
of the Panjab to which I hopd' he 
will give a fair trial with his new 
handloom. I had the opportunity 
of visiting many rural tracts both 
in East and West Bengal and I, 
daresay, there are ample areas, 
now lying waste, whith can ^ 
conveniently turned into good 
plantain farms. So if energetic 
Bengalee agriculturists woutd be a 
little mbre earnest and t^ke up the 
question a little more' serio^ty 
they win fij|d in plantaih a yeiy 
beneficent |f^dess. 
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GREAT DEVELOPMENT 
OF INDO GERMAN AND 
* GERMAN INDIAN 
TRADE. ’ 


The Foreign Office bas issued 
an important report on Ger- 
man trade ^^^ith India, which has 
been compiled by Sir William 
Ward, Consut-General for Great 
Britain at Hamburg. He states 
that the trade between^ Germany 
and India has during the past 
decade, experienced a marked 
development, the total vame of the 
anni*al imports from India to Ger- 
many having, during this period, 
increased about 50 por cent, wldle 
the total value of the annual exports 
from Germany has increased about 
100 per cent. 

Indian official ‘'statistics show 
that Germany now ranks ti ird in 
importance among the various coun- 
tries of Jthe world both in the value 
of the import and of the export 
tode of Ipdia. At the same time 
pir WiUnm Ward points out, it 
be remarked, tfat the share 


taken by Germany, more especially ' 
in the import trade of India, is still 
very far behind in importance com* 
pared to that taken by the United 
Kingdom ; for the share of the ' 
latter, for in stance, in the year 1904/ 
amounted to 65 per cent (and that 
of Austria-Hungary to about four 
per rent) of the total Indian export 
trade while the share of Germany 
was only four per cent. As 
the export trade of India, tl 
taken last year by Gernw 
about nine per cent, wh 
taken by the United Kingd 
27.5 per cent, the country "Which 
held the next most important share- 
in the Indian export trade having 
been China — namely, 12.6 per cent 
German official statistics show 
that the total value of the imports 
to Germany from India in % 0 o 4 
amounted to £14, 745,000, and ^e~' 
total value of the exports from 
many to India ^£4,165,000^ both 
figures being largely in exces&^oli^ 
the figures for the year 1902. 
figures refer to the trade of 
with the Gei*hian CustOn^.^ 
only, and consequently the^ 

•carried on, ^fwially betweeb^ 

and the fr^-pcirt 
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iiid the of her German sea- 
, pbhs where ‘ these free districts 
exist, is not altogether <;omprised 
in the statistics. For, though a 
larg;e proportion of the goods im- 
ported into and exported from these 
free districts (respectively from and 
to India) are merely goods in tran- 
sit destined for or derived from the 
German Customs Union, there is 
also a certain proportion of goods 
imported into the free districts 
which, after being stored or handled 
there in some other way, are re- 
exported again thence direct to 
foreign countries without entering 
Tii^foms Union. 

ponsul-General adds that, 
^ble as the total value of 
Tts from India to Germany 
to be, the statistics do not 
Ay represent the total value 
***%. «adian produce which finds 
its lilray (in particular vta Hamburg) 
^ . Germany, and is paid for and 
^iili^lsumed in Germany. A consider- 
ih|b.|M>rtlon of such goods are still 
hl^aied by London firms, being 
from India to London ‘'and 
'Havre/^ “and-*or Hamburg’^ 
New York” even), and 
the owner or consignee disposes 
d/l tliem to* the port which offers 
hka the l)est price, receiving pay- 
in ti^e t© meet the drafts 
them. 1 he steamers 
Indian produce dis« 

wither < 

'I'-'*'' ’• 


possibly Hamburg or Bretretr-^-Mby: 
some other vessel, the country 
, whence these Indian goods are 
derived, when they reach Germany 
is then given in the statistical 
tables as the Unjte(||,'Kingdom, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, etc, 

Summing up the situation. Sir 
William Ward writes that, though 
Gorman export trade to India has 
not up to the present reached any 
very great importance, particularly * 
when compared with the export 
trade from the United* Kingdom 
there can be no doubt that Ger- 
many, and mare especially Ham- 
burg and Bremen, are exerting 
themselves in many directions to 
extend their trade with India. “Ger- 
man firmo already • connected in 
business with India,” he states, 
“have indeed lately begun to com- 
plain of increasing competition on 
the part of firms of their own coun- 
try in this trade ; and competent 
authorities have assured me th?t of 
late nummous German shipping 
houses, after finding that North and 
South America seemed to offer an 
insufficient field for their business 
operations, and that business with 
the Far East wa's too difficult, have ' 
turned their attention to India WhejGb ' 
they hope to find business mcife: 
easy. How far these firms 
successful in their (efforts 4s anc|i>©f 
question, for they will prqbaWy 
it difficult to ©peA business con©$^* 



in fediajlin* as much as these are not 
likely to give up their old establish- 
ed relations with European houses 
otfci^dod standing.'^ 

■j 
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OME MOFte DETAILS 
INTERESTING AND . 

SUGGESTIVE 


Juto apd cotton, it appears, are 
theftwo products which go furthest 
in swelling the volume and value 
of the Indian exports to Germany. 
The German Empire takes annual- 
ly abouj: one-fifth of the total ex- 
ports of jute. Sir William Ramsay 
states that owing to the constant 
decrease in the demand for pure 
linen manufactures in Germany, 
•cotton and jute and similar tifsues 
hane been steadily growing in re- 
qaei:t. As a consequence Hnen- 
weaving mills have found them- 
selves compelled to take up the 
manufacture of half-linen, of cotton 
and half-jute tissues. Linen shirt- 
ings, towels, and' the like are now 
almost entirely replaced in Ger- 
many by cotton and jute manu- 
factures. “This/’ we read, “has 
been the case more pai“ticularly 
^^d^ring ^ last two or three y^ars, 
fidt only because i^rices favoured* 
v even more so, 


perhaps, on accojjnt 
provements which h 3 .¥e 
in the general manufacture pf cpt-" 
ton and jute goods.” Artc^her 
able trade is that in , Hasped 
rapeseed, which is exported tp. Ipp 
value of ;f2, 000,000 yearly. The^ 
seeds are destined for the many 
mills established in the vicinity 
Hamburg. India, of course, 
large business in hides, and 
burg is the great distrilput^ 
centre. About 40 per cent, of.p^ 
the dry Indian hides exported ^ 
1904 were destined for Gerniany, 
and their value exceed 1,000^900!, 
Th.i trade in shellac is also 
paratively large, and wc 
much larger but for the 
fluctuations in price owing 
operations of speculator 
imports from Germany, s 
indicated, are much smaL.^,, 
the exports to that country, 
the same time they are by 
means inconsiderable and 
tend to increase at a ra] 
particularly in the case of wpolk^ 
jcotton, and silk textile goops* f^* 
de*ed, it is asserted that 
firms already in business 
have begun to complain of 
of their own cot 


p- 

At 

no 



competition 

^ '1"’^ 

The German Consul-Genem 
Calcutta remarks as follows^ 

chief articles in which 

''i' 

pprters at present |p 
ought tp be ?ible ^ cp^l 




nations t;’acung witn india 
are, sugar, salt, butter, condensed 
milk, beer,' wine, iron and steel 
goods, machinery, tools, cutlery, 
sine, anttme'’^ and alizarine dyes, 
chemicals, drugs, coloured, printed 
and dyed cotton piece-goods^ 
hosiery, sewing yarn, woollen 
manufactures, glass, china and 
earthenware, musical instruments, 
paper and stationery, toys, umbrel- 
las, scientific instruments, motor- 
cars and bicycles. Special atten- 
tion^ moreover, ought to be given 
by German exporters to Burmese 
markets, Burma being a very pro- 
gressive and fiom-ishing part of the 

I I Indian Empire. One of the 
Idifficulties for those who 
ito do business with India in 
iin goods will be found to 
t in forming a correct judg- 
regarding the financial posi- 
tion of an Indian customer, and the 
G^tfman exporter will not always 
be ^ble to find efficient representa- 
tivcfi in the principal commercial 
iprt^ of India for undertaking the 
pd|l^ion of the requisite informa-< 
tiob for him owing to the limited 
pianiber of firms existing in those 
places who would be suitable for 
such purpo’se. In any, case, how- 
ever, German exporters should be 
vqry carefu} about giving credit to 
hatiye.^ifAis which are ifnknown to 
vunis German commercial 
always bear this 



GEi^MAN SCIENCE-^THl 
ENEMY OF INDIA’S 
TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIES. 



Unfortunately for India, most 
of the German Scientitic improve- 
ments of recent times have been 
the cause of ruining many of Ir.dia's 
most lucrative branches of trade and 
thereby throwing millions of people 
out of employ, and closing many 
an avenue of earning livelihood — 
Dye stuffs-— only a few years hgo 
India used to export very large 
quantities of dyeing stuffs, such as 
(i) Lac dye — value of which was 
as much as Rs. 8o per maund. (2) 
Saw flowers, which used to be ex- 
ported largely and the price was at 
times as high as Rs. 120 but 
generally Rs. 20 to 30 per maund. 
(3) Qukom wood, out of which a 
fine red color used to be extracted 
and used to be largely exported 
and the value was Rs. 20 to 30 per 
maund. (4) Turmeric for yellow 
color, used to be exported as much 
as 150000 to 100000 bags every 
year but now ‘ the export has 
dwindled down as low as 5 to 6 
thousands bags a year and it is 
feared that in a few years to come 
this trade also will vanish. (5)- 
Indigo is doomed now and the ship- 
ment has greatly been euitailed 
and prices reduced irhich scarce^ 


[" 

lea«^^ ftn/ ln<^1^gin for tlie gfrowers. 
Besides the above which were the 
most importaht there were several 
other smaller branches of trade on 
coloring stijjffs which have been 
•destroyed. 0«er,and above, the 
loss of the g^at sugar industry 
in India is also directly due to 
^Germany through there are other 
countries also who are shipping 
sugar to India. It was rumored 
(and reliable parties* even now 
believe) that the German scientists 
^have manufactured an imitation 
shellac which they can place in the 
market af about R«. 30 v per maund. 
It seems however that Germany 
will not b^ as successful in the im- 
itation shellac trade as she has 
been ^ others, as shellac has been 
known to be sold as low as Rs. 13 
per maund. and sticjc lac can be 
collected in the Jungles of Bengal, 
for the mere labor which is very 
cheap here. In jute we are afraid, 
oi»r mills here may find very hard 
competitor in Germany as she is 
armed with state patronage. India 
has greatly to be afraid of 
Germany’s inventive genius which 
is more or less directed^ against her. 

/ « 

JAVA’S TRADE. 
Undeveloped Internal 
Resources. , 

• 

Tile latest published figures of 
Java t|ade show that atnong ex* 


ports siigar stands the 

of the amount aiintiaHy expdttid 
being alipi^t £5,600,000, The an- 
nual expfort of coffee, the third on 
the list, is only about £/oo,ooo less. 
Copra, tea and rice are the items Of 
next importance. The recently 
established quinine industry is al- 
ready in a flourishing condition. 
Though the natural resources of 
Java are largely agricultural, there 
are in the island undeveloped coal 
measures whose importance has 
not yet been determined, whilst 
the geological relations of the 
island to the Rorneo-Sumatra oil 
fields suggests the possibili 
petroleum may yet be disO 
The trade of the island is 
carried on from the nortt 
and is shared between E 
Sumarang and Surabaya. 

^ last is the largest city of the three, 
though Batavia is the seat of the 
Government. A line of railway 
some 400 miles long connects the 
three cities. Branch lines and an 
extensive system of steam tram- 
. ways operate for 700 miles throu|^ 
Central and Eastern Java, render^ 
ing all parts of the island acc^ 
sible for freight and passengers. 

THE INCREASE OF , 
CIGARETTES. 

INDIAN IMPORTS 1905.!/ 

The^ steady iiKires^e 
recent years in 



of the cheaper kind was 
Well maintainW in 1905-06. The 
importation of this gr^e indeed 
continues to be the only ' progres- 
sive feature of the tobacco trade. 
Ten years ago the imported cigar- 
ette was almost unknown to the 
Indian population. To-day most 
of the traders in the article caters 
for their particular needs. In 
1905-06 notwithstanding the boy- 
cott of the foreign cigarette, and 
the booming of the indigenous 
Jattfclos, the imports represented 

%ome 3i 1 19;047^^*- 
Iojooo.ooo cigarettes valued at Rs. 
00. '^he^ figures mark an 

e of 23.8 per cent on the ex- 
tally large total quantities of 
5, and of no less than 167.6 per 
the course of the six years 
:he article was first statis- 
•tically distinguished. The United-^ 
Kingdoni sent Rs. 28,25,000 ; the 
United States Rs. 1 1,40,000 ; Japan, 
the Straits Settlements and China 
i*50#ooo, and the l>alance 
•ftom The last named 

4^presents the best quality arid 
fe the only class of cigarette in 
which a decline occurred. The 
average value per it is interes- 
ting to note,was as /ollows : — 
Egyptian 6-4-3 ; British Re. 1-8 ; 
^ i- 1-6 and Eastern 


tpt^l value oR imported 
fecreas^^d by iS pcir 



NOTA BENE If^DIA^S ifldi" 
PORTS AND EXPORTS 

In the balance shm of the foreign 
trade of India, the Allowing figures are 
noticed, (for 1904-05)':— 


Imports.^ 


Cotton goods 

£ 2 S 3 (>Sooo 

Metals 

, 6232000 c. 

Sugar 

4602000 

Woolen goods 

2051000 

Hardwares 

If 97 

Silk goods 

1412 

C^lass 

750 

Dyes " 

618 

Paper 

429 

Ry. material 

2804000 

Every one of these 

articles can 

produced here out of 

' our ovyn i 

material. 


Exports. 

Cotton raw 

11623000 

Seeds 

9605000 

Jute 

7977000 

tildes and skin 

6604000 

Lace 

2051000 

Wool 

1261000 

Coal 

310000 


If these articles had been turned into 
manufactured products before export, the 
value might have been doubled. 


CHINA’S BOYCOTT OF 
AMERICA. 

* The succ^ of the Chinw l^l? 
cott aitaimrt Amciitian 

, ' ' ' * ' ' ' .hiJS 



It is calciilat- 
ed th^t the value of ixierchandise 
from the United Sts^tes in stock at 
Shanghai is four miflions sterling, 
and as ther^ is no outlet in Man- 
churia as distinct from China any 
immediate cleJjjance seems out of 
the question. li combination, of 
twenty-three of the big Chinese 
*firms have bdund themselves under 
hea^y penalties to continue the 
boycott -ancf they are powerful 
enough to hold their own. Every- 
thing sterns to be done in the 
'quietest and most methodical way, 
ar^d the* exclusion of American 
goods is carried out most effective- 
ly. The Chinese guilds have 
doubtless helped the merchants 
concerned ^nd there seems 
present chance of any change tak- 
ing place in the abnormal condi- 
tions which have been* established. 
Other countries are interested in 
the matter, for what ^he Chinese 
hjve done to-day as regards 
America they may attempt in the 
future against Germany, Russia, 
and even England. They are 
erecting cottop mills and other 
factories, opening coal-mines, and 
accelerating tbe> cpn'sti'uction of 
railways. When the industrial era 
begins in earnes^i China will 
curtail her imports and endeavour 
to become self-supporting in 
respect of the goods which she 

now takes so freely from foreign 

' '' 


SHIPPING MteilCHANpiSI: f 
TO FORElGN*CQUl^rRIgS : 
TABLE OF FREIGHT 
(FROM CALCUTTA 

harbour; 

STEAMER 

VIA 

CANAL 
For London. 


Saltpetre 

Per Ton; 
£o 15 o 

Rice & Wheat 

£0 •y, 6 

Pe s 

£0 17 6 

Linseed ... 


Rapeseed 

£ 

Poppyseed 

£ 

Jute & Cotton 

£ 

Gunnies... 

£ 

Hides ... 

£' 

Tea 

£> 

For 

Dundee. 

Jute 

Ndm 

MEDITERRANEAN PORTS. 

(Via Canal.) ' . 


Jute and Cotton ... 

Light Freight £t 

Linseed 

Mauritius. 

Grain per bag by Steamer He** 
ADEN AND JEDDAH 
, By Steamer. 




• 

Rice per bag 

... ' Reu ' WM. 

FOR UVERPOOL - ■ ' 4 

« 


Saltpetre 


Rice 8 l Wheat ... 


Peas # r , ,v« 








Linseed 


0 

0 

Rape & poppy seed Nominal 



Jute & Cotton‘ 


0 

0 

Gunnies.. 


5 

0 

Hides ... . 


0 

0 

Tea •... 

£i 

10 

0 

For New York. 




Saltpetre via Canal 

$4^ 


Jute 

$5 



Gunnies ... 

$5K 


HAMBURG. 




(Via Canal) 





Per Ton, 

Rice & Wheat 


18 

9 

Jute & Cotton 


I 

3 

Linseed 


I 

3 

Hides 


2 

6 

Light Seeds 

£i 

6 

3 

, AUSTRALIAN PORTS 



By Steamer. 




5 



£0 

18 

0 

pnies 

£0 

12 

6 

k 

£i 

2 

9 


Unlike Railway freights, 
which to all intents and purposes 
are steady and fixed, these ship- 
ping rates are liable to frequent 
Unctuations for a variety of causes, 
paucity of steamers and so on — 
the Hsk of which can be avoided 
hiy securing what are called ‘ for- 
ward frieghts ^ like ‘ forward con- 
trols * in piece goods &c. 


MQFFUSIL MERCHANTS. 


*far from the metropolis 
merchants are not in 
with the Calcutta Produce 
they are always 



in the dark regarding the existing 
rates and future prospects of any 
article of country produce. This 
always leads to loss or less profit 
which can be easily prevented. To 
remove this want , an Intel- 
ligence Brancil been opened 
to supply the folRjwing necessary 
information to the moffasil mer- 
chants, ^ 

(1) To supply market rates/ 

(2) To give advice as to the 

best time to buy or sell any 
article. ' 

(3) To negotiate sal^; or pur- 
chase for any article, at 
Calcutta. 

(4) To receive consignments. 

(5) ^nd to advance nioney on 
any article of Country Pro- 
duce. Scales of charges as 
under. 

Rs. A. p. 

For supplying all .the necessaiy 
information regarding rate, 
future prospects and tendency 
of the market for any one 
article of Country Produce 
per month, once a week. ... 100 

For supplying the above in- 
formation every second day 
regularly, for any onf. article e o o 

per month. 

Ditto for more tha^^one article 
not exceeding seven ,400 

t 

per month. 

For supplying any other in- 
formation .M ‘i o ^ 

All the charges payable in advant^. 



- regniatiotts, 

;ha*^«sr advance* tate of intoi^at^ broker* 
ge &i?;» &C., apply to the tmder- 

igned. 

^ ^ JOGE^TDRA NATH DAS 

Broker anp General l^ERcffANT 
142^ Streef^ Calcutta. 

HINTS TO MINING 
ENTERPRISERS. 

# • 

Messrs. B. Borooah & Co., 
I, Hare Street, Calcutta, having 
ecured the services of several Min- 
ng Experts, under whose Manage- 
rtcnt their various properties in 
Jet^al, th^ Central ^Provinces and 
lombay are now being worked, will 
le glad to undertake prospecting 
n any part* of I .idia on behalf of 
ny persoiy of. Syndicate. They 
re also*prepared to accept Agen- 
ies of going concerns or to work 
ut any concession on very liberal 
erms, which may be ascertained 
n application. They wi'l also be 
lad to receive and furnish any 
iformation relating to the Mining 
ndustry in India. The Firm pos- 
esses corespondents in England 
nd on the continent. 

A SILE: AGENT PN 
ENGLAND. 



Fertile benefit of our SwadesM 
dUc merchants we might rlientidn 
Dumnt Bevan & 


Tlie*r 

brokerage charge id ^ 

EXPE&T ADVICE JN H#- ' 
DUSTRIAL MATHEi^; 
MR. CHATTERTON'S 
OBSERVATION. • 

“ I wish to draw your attention 
to another serious difficulty under 
which you labour in this country 
in regard to industrial matters and 
that is this, that you are practicallj^ 
unable to obtain disinterested ad- 
vice. The private Consulting 
Engineer does ndl exist ip Ihidia. 
and if you apply to a firm 
imports or manufactures macbl 
it is, I am afraid, but natural 
they should try to sell you ^ 
they themselves deal in rather 
advice you to go to some body; 
who might better supply your W 
Then, again, when such m^cfrineiy 
has been installed the want 
some one to inspect it from tini^ 
time, to tell you what to do to 
it in good order, has been a spur^ 
of many failures. In time it is,,M 
be hoped that there will be 
of men trained in India to dp 
work. But just now' there ate none 
and it seems to me possible 
Government* might tepdeP i 
deal of assistance in the indu^ir^ 
development of the country, i 
were to allow tSie generift 
m^ce^ use pltbe 






»<Mne time ag<^; 


to start 4, MacJimes. Apply; p 

Machine works, Betoit, Wi4 0 



Control Bureau Commercial and 
Industrial Intelligence in 'Calcutta. 
The suggestidn of Mr Chatterton 
deserves consideration at the hands 
of the promoters ,of the said 
BureaUr 


WHERE TO GET YOUR 
MACHINERY. 


k 

‘ Needle- making Machinery - 
^Aobly to Messrs,^. B. Shuster Co. 
Haven Conn, U. S. A. or H. 
arr, Wo»*cester Mass U. S. A. 


A. ^ * 

Machinery for Ppnting' Text- 
iles to John w4dom Co New 
Brunswick, N. J. l/ S A. 

Photo engravers Machinery to 
John Royle and Sons Peterson, N- 
J. (j. S. A., ' 

Paper box-making Machinery, 
For estimates and other particulars 
write to Chas. Beck Paper Co. Ld 
Philadelphia Pa U. S. A.' , 

For Paintaing Machines loathe 
water Paint Co of America^ New 
York, USA. , 


in making Machinery— Write 
^srs F B Shuster Co. New 
sn Conn, U, S. A. for esti- 


&c. 


'• Cigar and Cigarette making 
Machinery— The Miller, Du Brul 
and Peters, Manfg. Co. Cincinnati, 
Qhio U. S. A. 


Oil refining Apparatus Can be 
had from “Baker;Ircfn Works,’ 
Los Angles, Cal U. S. A. 

Envelojpe-making Machinery — 
John Lloyd Co New York, USA 


SUGARCANE MILLS. 


Confectionery of various kinds, 
to The Confectioner’s 
I^^kchiner and Manufacturing C 9 
:«iSpdngfield Mass : U S A. 

, Wind Mills — Can be applied to 
various Ihdustrial purposes, such as 
ading com, pumping water, &c, 
can be had from Baker Mfg 
Evansvile,"Wis U. S. A. 

maker’s* Machinery 

Crpfslcy 



Mr. A. E. Jordan’s cane-crush 
ing and juice boiling plant may b 
given a trial by those interested h 
the sugar industry. It is mor 
highly spoken of than Messn 
Jessop and Company’s machim 
Sir. D. M. Hamilton of Messr 
Mackinnon, Mackenzie and Con; 
pany, who has interested hiitiself i 
Mr. Jordan’s machine will, lai 
sure> give information to kny 0im 
my , 

subject, " 



PLOUGH 

. •. 

. The ^'Sibpq^^ plough and several 
other mechanicaV appliances are in 
daily use at the^ Sibpur Govern- 
ment farm and have proved quite- 
suitable for ftie various purposes 
coi^c^rned. 

' The Director of Lai^d Records 
and Agriculture, Bengal, may be 
addressed* by any one wishing to 
Icnow aboqt them. 

'plough, bellary 

•PATTERN 

% • 

An •Experiment is being tried at 
Koilpatti with the cotton soil 
plough in black soil, fti Bellary a 
large plough- drawn by several yoke 
of cattle is usefully employed, and 
this is now being tried by Mr, C. 
Benson, the Deputy Director of 
Agricultural at Koilpatti. The 
Zemindar of Ettiyapuram and cer- 
tain of the ryots visited the Koli- 
pattiiaim and watched the experi- 
ment of breaking up 'Waste land 
infested with Lariali and other 
grasses. The Zemindar and his 
ryots were convinced of the utility 
of the*itrt piemen t frOm the stajid- 
point of efficiency of wdrk and 
lireapttels oif the tost of labour in ^ 
Wa^e lands affected 
)-rDottd weodsi The 




dead^a ta id^«t 

these’ jpte^^ghs fot h}s'^'| 

GARDEN PLaOG«»;‘f 5 <ff! 


Garden ploughs made in lihtt 
tion of the junior planet hot 


Messrs. Allen Brothers of America 
were exhibited at the Benaras dthi- 
bition of 1905. These ploughs can 
be worked by a man, a bullock or 
a pair of them and are* priced 
from Rs. 22. They are useful, for 
garden purpose. They may be ^n^d 
from Professor Bose and Cf 
Tohygunge Road, Calcutta. 


WATER PUMPS, AND £ 
MACHINERY. 


The Cawnpore Experithental 
Farm of the U. P. of Agra arid 
Oudh Government exhibited excel** 
lent Water pumps priced at Rs. 40 
as also machinery for making sugar 
by Messrs. Broodlunt and 
priced Rs, 40O. 

REAPING MACHINES^ 

IN THE PUNJAB* 


In the^Punjab the 
propose to try the ex. 
importing certain nuna 
reaping machines ftbih# 
for hire to colonists oin 

of these machines 




; ;^^itce4 on tl;te S^rgodfaa and 
/ pur Farias and a third is being! im- 
ported hyi0. large graat^e on the 
Chenab Colony. The * machine 
which is being tried in the Punjab 
is said to work, well and to cut at 
the i*4te of an acre in 40 minutes. 
The Punjabi cultivator is keen 
to! adopt western methods in his 
agriculture if k can be proved 
to him that it will pay to do 
so, and if the reaping machines 
will save him time and labour 
they will no doubt be taken up 
the cultivators. At any rate 
ixperiment of importation 
machines seems worth 
and the Punjab initiative 
be noted in other Pro- 


'i»ADDY HUSKER BURN 
AND CO’S. 


(a) This company of Engineers 
have after many trials and experi- 
inerts k^^wight out this Husker, 
believe, will be weicom- 
great number of .people in^ 
jitjhls and other provinces. It * is 
;^easy tp fwiork, one bullock being 
t inddveit, and will husk 
one and a half maund 
[ and dried paddy iu an 
Two caji also wiork 

||i|ul^er and the guanttty of 
jfh what it husks is 
Ail arc wel- 
^ Com* ’ 



Khan, 48 Golabari Road, Sulkea, 
Howrah. 

All processes from the boiling 
and drying of the unhvsked paddy to r 
winnowing andhu^ingare done by* 
the same machine/y. The parts are 
all of iron and steel. The machine 
can be worked by hand or engine.- 
(c) A specially mentionable 
husker was exhibited, at* ^the 
Mymensingh Saraswat Exhibitfon, 
1905 by R. J. D. Santi. 

{(/) At the Suri (Birhum) agri- 
cultural show in February 1906 a 
new pattern of husking machine 
was exhibited which produces 2j^ 
maunds of husked rice , daily in 6 
hours time. 

KNITTING MACHINES 

(i) THE VICTORIA AUTOMA- 
TIC KNITTER. 

A SEAMI-ESS RIBBED HOSiBRY 
MACHINE. 

THE NEW FOSTER KNITTER 


Knitting all kinds of articles for 
which its width is suited. 

Producing 2 Guernseys, or 2 
pairs of Socks oi* 'Stockings' per hour*. 

PRICES Of ^anp machihi;s. 

Circular MacWne 

tfor Socks aad . : 

^ ^lo^inys) Rn, ||0 
Flat-bed Do. (for 
Socks, , Stock- 
ing 



”l‘R^‘ks''^is;tfV'"AC6okDiNief to 

SIZE .AND FINENESS. 

, Instruction free to purchasers 

• • 

4it ^ Calcutta, 

Soh\ A^ent : — • 


N. K. 

MAZUMDAR, 

2 1- 1 Musalmanpara Lane, 

I 

Calcutta. 

(2-)* • 

Price 

48-needle 

... •••* 130 0 ( 

60 „ 

i 35 0 < 

72 

0 

0 

84 ,1 • 

MS 0 < 

.96 „ • 

••• # 0 1 50 0 < 

ids ,, 

157 0 

120 „ 

,.t ... 162 0 < 

The 120 needle machine w.U knit 


fine socks mnd*banians, 

• 

Messrs. K. M. Dey. 

45 Radhabazar, 

• Calcutta. 

Lessons free to buyers in Calcutta. 

Sialkot Cutlery. — The firm of 
Messrs Shib Das Sing Ub^^roi and 
Co., proprietors of the Punjab Iron 
Works, Sialkot, is by this time too 


methodically go' Ai to 

comparg favourably best 

products of She^eld. Wo 
every confidence that M^ssf^gi^Strib- 
das Sing Uberoi and Co., 
as great a success in tJiiS' ligi# of 
business as they have in thfeirbW^ 
branches of activity. 

NIB-MAKING MACHtNE; 

Gopal Chundcr Karmakar ^ 
of Patuakhali in the District of 
Barisal has devised a machiho for 
making nibs, which can 
nibs per day. 

LIFT IRRIGATI(| 

Mr. Alfred Chattertoj^ 

Madras Engineering CoHCj 
has devoted considerable a 
to the subject, has published 
number of essays bearing on 
irrigation in the form of a boedt 
(Messrs. G. A. Nateson and Co., 
Mad ras). I n these essays he dehls 
exhaustively, and from the 


well-known not only in the Punjab/ 
but outside that province to need 
any recommendation at our hands. 
Hie Company confined their atten- 
tion prevfously to the manufacture 
of surgicaT instruments of a type 
which gave great satisfaction to the 
profession on accbtint of their finish 
fthabifity and cheapness..*Now they 
have tAefi to cutlery also and have 
kAife,;/ excel- 


point ot the practical agricultitffe^ 
with the question of 
means of oil engines and 
mills. As regards oil 
Chatterton gives it as 
his comd^rison 
ments that under 
tions wid^ cattle' 4^000 
of water can be 

one anna ; and with, vS 





amount of work <fkn done for 
tbe s^e money. When it is pos- 
able to install a big pumpii^ plant, 
tbe working^ expenses are, of course, 
very much less and amount to 
from to that which would 

be incurred if cattle were employed. 
The cost of purchasing an engine 
nay be prohibitive in some cases, 
)ut there is no reason why 
' takavi ” advances should not be 
nade for this object as well as for 
he purchase of cattle. The oil 
JUgine, is an economic means of 
^Ifirrigation, and has clearly a 
fnfure before it in this country. 

11 s are other expedients 
ive been suggested for the 
urpose. These depend for 
liciency on various local 
IS. But Mr. Chatterton is 
if opinion that along the sea-coast 
5 rom Karachi to Bombay and from 
diamond Harbour to Negapatam, 
yter a large tract of the Deccan, 
iyer the Mysore plateau, and pro- 
mbly ^n most of the hill stations, 
)rtadmills* will be found to be, if 
ibt ideal machines for lifting watery 
by far the cheapest and most 
sdnvenient of mechanical applian- 
aes available.^ 


I^VERNMENT IRRIGAT- 
TfON EXPERIMENTS 
„IN fe|:NGAL (1905). 


^jli^.been decked to abandon 


the lines indicated by th^ 
tion Commission, especially with 
regard to economy in the use of 
water, until it is possible to carry 
them on a larger scale, and at more 
suitable sites, wher^ an officer of 
some standing cap* supervise the 
work. 

Last year, Mr. N. * N. JBanerji 
was placed on special duty in con- 
nection withf well-irrigation. He 
visited the United Provinces, and 
made himself acquainted with the , 
practice of irrigation from* tempor- 

f 

ary wells, which have proved -in 
famine years so valuable a resource 
in the eastern districts .of those 
provinces ; he then toured round 
the districts of the Patna, Bhagal- 
pur, and Chota Nagpur Divisions 
in order to ascertain whether there 
are any insurmountable obstacles 
to the extension to those districts 
of the methods of well-irrigation 
which prevail in the United Pro- 
vinces and to indicate localities in 
which the sinking of wells may be 
beneficial. He has completed his 
tour, and the report of the results 
of his enquiries is awaited. He has 
meanwhile; submhted ^proposals 
regarding the training and qoain* 
tenance of an expert w^tboring 
staff whose services could* be 
lent to landlords and cultiyatojray 
These proposals are npw^ i|ndef 
consideration , of ^ 
ment, 



i|C|W TO IDENTIFY A 
DIAMOND. 


Lishnymoff , wlig ’ ^ 

alloy casuaHy rehash to 
constituents. * ; ' 


Prick a^i^dle hole through a 
card, and loo^ it through the 
doubtful stone. \ If the stone is 
spurious, two holes will be seen 
on the car(jJ ; if it is a diamond, 
onl^ one hole will be visible, for 
every other stone at all resembling 
the.diamond gives a double refrac- 
tion. This method is also made 
use of for determining an uncertain 
s^one. Cf the finger is placed 
behind it, and looked at through 
the stone with, a magnifier, the 
grain of *the ^pin will be plainly 
visible iithc stone is not a dia- 
mond^ but otherwise it will not be 
distinguishable at all. A diamond 
in a solid setting may*be identified 
in the same way ; if genuine, the 
setting at the back cannot be dis- 
tinguished, but if a false stone, 
e?ther the foil or the setting may 
be plainly seen. 


SCIENTIFIC vC^ARFARjfe, 
AGAINST CLOUDS 
AND SAFE- 
GUARD OF 
CROPS. 

It has become almost a comr 
monplace occurence to shoot, at 
the clouds with cannon or specially- 
constructed apparatus to dispel 
threatened Iiailstorms. In 
every country om the C 
where agriculture forms th 
stay of the people, there 
tematic use of these storm 
ers. In many parts of I'rar 
Germany, and Austria, th« 
has grown so extensively that it 
often forms part of an official de^ , 
partment of the municipality. In 
such cases, with the assistance of 
the neighbouring land-ownera Md 
farmers, thorough system^ have 
been devised, till the elements 


A NEW METAL ALLOY. 


A new metal ctllo> nas been 
discovered by a wandering Russian 
tink'^r, named Lishnymoflf, which 
bids fair to play an impoHant part 
In art lhd manufacture. It resem- 
litaminiiim in lightness, buV 
; ex<?ds it in durahfltty; 


become so harnessed that it is 
most impossible for them tdi 
any injury on the crops. 
shooting has now here become 
generally used than in the 
of Venice^ in Lombardy 
mont. Herr Stiger, 
of the present method* 
interesj;ing,'^&K^ 

tbe* 



He begat^ his experiments 
yirlth the fundacnental principle of 
disturbing the intense stillness 
iVhich prevails before a hailstorm. 
In view of the established fact that 
there is no physical reason why 
$ound waves should exercise an 
effect, on the formation of hail, 
Stiger determined that it would be 
necessary to confine his operations 
to creating the form of a whirlwind. 
An official trial demonstrated the 
fact that after the firing of a shot a 
small whirlwind arises, easily per- 
ceptible in the reflected sunshine. 

■ I' 

iMIC \ 5 toRK IN THE 
.L BOTANICAL GAR- 
rS CALCUTTA. 1905- 
5 . SOME INSTRUC- 
TIVE INFORMA- . 

TION. 


: * 5 unn ’ hemp (Crotalaria 

— seed of which was obtain- 
^ all parts of India where it 
— was again cultivated ir\ 

^kli plots» It was thought that 

fairly late towards the 
6n#df October^ better results than 
year might be obtain- 


higher. Qn two oocatsicm# ^ery 
plot was flattened out by heavy 
rain, which did not tend to im- 
prove matters. As far as yield of 
fibre is concerned, no r^ults which 
could be relied upon could be 
obtained from plants which be- 
haved in such a riianner. As the 
cultivation of ‘ Sunn * hemp is like- 
ly to prove of very Considerable 
importance to India, it Js proposed 
to continue plot-experiments until 
some definite results are obtained, 
or until the Agricultural „Depart- 
ment can take up the experiment- 
al cultivation on ?. larger dnd more 
satisfactory scale than is possible 
on the very limited amount of 

ground available in the garden. 

‘ /■ 

In India there has been a revival 
of interest in rubber, and not a few 
applicants have been furnished 
with information and seed or plants 
of “ Ficus elastica ” and Manihot 
Glaziovii.” The latter, which yields 
Ceara rubber, appears to thrive fh 
Bengal and Assam, doubtful whe- 
ther it yields rubber equal to that 
obtained from the same species 
cultivated in Southern India and 
Ceylon. Camphor-seed has been 
supplied to certain parti&s. Sisal 
hemp plants have been distributed 
to certain jmls, and lime-seeds aa 
usual to many of tbe jaM^ In 


it turned out the result 
i the reverse of what was ex- 
\ Almost all tfie ^plants 
n when little more 

, an4 they 



Bengal •Seeds of timber an 4 
other useful trees h^ve been 
distributed ov«f 



ECfONOMtC VALUE OF 
* * COTTON^SEED 

The seed which is separated 
iVom.the cotton fibre is now an 
in|portant •a^rklcle of commerce. 
Of the total yftW bf cotton in seed, 
the proportion^ of seed is, in 
weight, about 65 per cent. In 
‘ 1904-05, nearly 400,000 tons were 
exgortedurKom Alexandria to vari- 
ous markets* the principal being 
Hull, which took over one half of 
the totaj "quantity. As with cot- 
*con, so with seed, the Continent 
is* beconting an jmpoj;taiit factor, 
owifig to the expansion of tlie 
crnshinGf industry. As is well 
known, a valuable oil is extracted 
from the' seed, and from the resi- 
due are manufactured cakes, which 
contain excellent- pro^perties for 
feeding cattle and sheep. The 
crude oil is refined, and in its re- 
fined condition is used lor various 
purposes. Soap-making is one of 
its most important functions. A 
more thorough provess of refining 
makes it suitable for edible pur- 
poses, and in that form it is large- 


mon derfvapon, parmyy or ^ 
wholly ; and thaf diyivation Is the 
seed of the cotton plant 

X Vide p. 2S0, antei) 

• 
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PAPER IN BURMA. 

The Report on the manufkc-f v 
ture of paper-pulp in Burma whie^h 
has been submitted to the Govern^ 
ment of India by Mr. W. Sindall, 
F. C. S., is full of important and 
interesting information which sho- 
uld prove of great value to all who 
are interested in the paper-indus- 
try in India. It cannot be said“^ 
in recent times the out- loo 
the paper- industry in this 
has been quite as cheerfuli 
used to be, and when som^i 
ago, we referred to the inv^ 
tions of Mr. Sindall In 
the instance of the Government of 
India, and we stated that Mr. 
Sindall took a very hopeful view 
of tht, future of the paper industry 
in Burma. We observed in th^ 
connection : ^‘If an expert of the 
standing of Mr. Sindall can ex-, ^ 
press himself with confidence 


ly used on. the Contiii.enb Prob- 
ably it would be flifificult to enume- 
rate all the, ^irticles into the com- 
position of which it frequently 
enter©,. But the reader may guess, 
without ill many cases being far 
wrong, itbat the |oap in his bath- 
cooking butter in his* 
olive, '-oil on his 
-isat ..less a 


regards the future of a 
industry in Burma, it Ought 
tainly to be worth while to 
a thorough investigation of 
question so far as concerns Indl^l 
areas w^icfi from more than 
ficiai observation, are 
suited f^r the ^estahlishment-f'l^f^jp 
paper^makin.g,busin«5^^ 





Mr. Stndairs report erttirely 
out our view ^ in the matter, 
The enormous quantity of raw 
material available in this tountry 
as a source of s.iipply, has always 
possessed attractions for the Go- 
vernment of India, and investiga- 
tions and inquiries into the 
possibilities of paper-making have 
been instituted from time to time 
by the Government with a view 
to place the industry on a stable 
and steady basis in India. As far 
back as 1873, ^he Government 
took steps to collect information 
_.-j -poits were issued on the 
y state of the industry, 
the report of Babu Hem 
•a Ker in 1874 and the 
pidum by Mr. Liotard 
> contain much useful infor- 
mMbn on tlie matter. There 
were also other pamphlets on the 
subject published from time to 
time, but the most modern pub- 
lication on the subject is the 
^^Report on Indian Fibres acd 
'Fibrous substances” published by 
Messrs; Cross, Beven and King 
in 1887, which is a valuable mono- 
graph based on the fibres exhibited 
at the Colonial and Indian ^exhi- 
bition of 1886, The principal 
fibirous materials this pamphlet 
wafers to are the plantain, the Munj 


and why paper- industry Ims not 
been viewed with great favbur/ 
“The broad general statements, 
in most of the reports that ‘the 
cost of collecting raw fKaterial . and 
getting it to a mill is ^‘prohibitive’ 
or statements of • a /similar kind, 
have stopped further investigation. 
But when the list of those fibres 
which, by common coi^ent, gives 
excellent paper-pulp, is ^^icamined 
and cut down to practical limits, 

/. e , abridged until it only contains 
fibres known to be fairly pjentiful, 
the whole subject is reduced to 
such a compass as^ to render a proj 
per* investigation of ‘commercial 
conditions feasible.”* This explains 
why tills question remained in a 
practically neglected ,* state until 
• Mr, Sindall, who is well known 
as a consulting chemist and a 
wood-pulp and paper trade expert, 
was deputed in 1905, to investi- 
gate in Burma the possibility of 
utilising wood, bamboo and othef 
fibres as raw material for paper 
making and to determine, whether 
,the process of pulp or paper manu- 
facture could be carried out suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr. Sindall’s invtjstigation exten- 
ded over a period of . four months. 
In the first place, he has carried 
out experimental work on c^r«tain 
’ varieties o^ wood and bamboo, .as 
to the kind of paper-pul^ that 
could be obtained. lo the second 


and BJiabar grasses, the* Bamboo 

Mr. Sin- 
! afhat appears to us an 

wh^ /subject pi^cc, he has also ftispecied Wtaiil 
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, mill s|tes. Thirdly, he has inves- 
tigated the actual cost of produc- 
tion .of the • paper-pulp and other 
^information regarding the commer- 
cial aspects of the indust ly. Tiie 
report befof^ us not only gives 
details of the icientific experiments 
made by Mr. ^Sindall in ct)nver- 
ting wood a?id grass wito blenched 
and unbleached pulp, but also in- 
fiogmatipli to the cost of the raw 
material, the cost of ^he manufac- 
ture of the pulp into paper in mills 
in suitable localities. It is not 
possible, to go into these details 
here, but we mmy dpaw attention 
to the net results which he has 
reached ty his investic:ations. He 
considers tlmt even at the appro- 
ximj^te costs of the bamboo now 
ascertained by him the manufac- 
ture of paper-pulp fgr export is a 
practical commercial problem, and 
that the prospects of an export 
trade for unbleached bamboo pulp 
IVould appear to be reasonable, 
having regard to the excellent 
quality of pulp prepared from fa- 
vourable conditions. The manu-* 
facture of bleached bamboo pulp 
for export does not s^eein to him a 
feasible proponifion, ‘since bleach- 
ing powder brought out tiom Eng- 
land to such a warm climate suf- 
ferS^oonsiderably in strength and 
quality.* The bleaching of sucl| 
pulp 6ould be ejected much chea- 
per by the paper^maker here, and 
Jdfew ihitiks that velae 


in Burma itself Is undoubted ahd 
the manufacture j^^f paper from 
bamboo as a new indlistry for Bur- 
ma is .an attractive . proposition, 
especially in view of tlve large 
demand for paper and similar {>ra* 
ducts in the populous towns.** As 
regards other wood species fOr 
manufacturing wood-pulp, Mr* 
Sindall’s calculations go to show 
that the cost of the manufacture 
and the prices prevalent, do not 
seem to warrant the idea of open- 
ing up any large export trade in 
wood-pulp. On the other hand, 
he thinks that if the pulp is Utilii^^ 
at a mill in Burma for the 
facture of paper for local 
tion, ‘it can be produce 
whicli would be vewy 
tive.’ The question of j 
lisliment of paper mills 
would thus appear to oc unc ui 
immediate practical importance, 
and the encouragement will induce 
maiiy Indian businessmen to turn 
their attention to an industry 
which has not yet been exploited 
^by European capital in Burma*'— 
ThQ Hin(/u» 

(vide P, 2^0, aHU»y* (i 


TRIAL CULTIVATION 01^ 
COMMERCIAL PLANTS' 

• IN ASSAM. 


Among promising 
plants, uader cultav^ti^ 

Government , . 





: Cocoa, carda'mom, 

JAmphor, coffee^ ifemon grass and 
Rusa grass. The plantation which^^ 
i^as opended in January 1^4 was 
established for the purpose of intro- 
duction into the Province certain 
of the tropical products of Ceylon 
and Madras for which it is believed 
climatic and other conditions are 
favourable in Assam. The planta- 
tion is still too young to justify 
any definite conclusions from the 
experiments so far in progress, but 
according to the official report 
thete is evidence that some of these 
are quite promising and another 
r>r years’ trial ought to de- 
/hidi are the products 
|iU pay to grow.” 

* - 

[-INFLAMMABLE 

bELLULOID. 

The material known as celluloid, 
has been brought largely into use 
bf recent years for the manu- 
facture, at a cheap rate, of many 
articles previously made from 
mux:^h more costly materials, suc^i 
as hair-combs, knife-handles, and 
to^s (the familiar ‘'pingpong^' ball 
being a iS^ell-known example). 
It has many advantages besides 
Cheapness ; it is very light, 


one ; it is highly inftammaWe^ ahd 
therefore dangerous — not ^ Very 
surprising when we remember 
that its nearest chemical ally is 
gun-cotton. Recently, however, 
“a modification — ciirioiV'fy described 
as a new kind of /celluloid — has 
been patented, whidi appears to be 
free from the dangers attending 
the u^e of ordinar)^ cellwloid. The 
latter substance, when in the 
liquid state is mixed with certain 
proportions of glue, gum arabic, 
and colza oil ; the mixture^ is then 
put through a series of processes, ' 
in the course^, of which it ‘deposits 
all ' cloudy sediments, finally 
emerging as a clear, white sub- 
stance just like ordinary cellulose, 
and capable of being vvbrked up 
into the same description of 
articles, imitation tortoiseshell 
among the number. It is not 
asserfed that the new substance 
cannot be set on fire ; what is 
claimed for it is that fire will only 
cause it to chair, without blazing 
or melting, as its prototype does. 

. If this claim be sustained, the new 
material is practically harmless, 
being just as much safer than the 
old as wbollen Clothing is' safer 
than flannelette. 

SALT-WATER FISH IN FRESH 
^ ' WATER. , ' 

An interesting estperlmenl IhM 


Possesses a good natural appear- 
ahd can easily be coloured 
lb ways as to make il closely 
such Costly materials as 



sboulci 


,a_ 


have =faiMr<?aehiuf * 





ill to in Oferminy. It has been Govertiment property under 

jroved that deep-sea fish can be management of* the Collector ‘ ‘ 

acclimatised . in fresh water, and district, were worked in tlie ^ ‘ 

will live and breed in oui rivers, year ending the 31st March, 1906,, 

A number of different kinds of fish profit of Rs, 21,441. The 

were taken •fsjJm the sea, including income derived chiefly from the 

whiting, heriiog,* sole, and floun- duty levied on the stone exported,, 

ders, and kept\ln a pond of salt amounted to Rs. 84 > 037 * Out of , 
water. The percentage of salt » total expenditure of Rs. 62,569 
was gradufdly lessened by thfe ad- ‘he sum of Rs. 47.988 was devoted 
4iUon of fresh water until finally towards the improvement and up- 
no salt • remained, practically no of ‘he means of communication 

material difference took place in between the quarries and the rail- 
the fish, which were as lively and way. .The chief productions of the 
healthy .after the treatment as quarries are stones for sugar mills. 
w.hen t^<en out. of ttie sea. So banu mills and for domestic pur- , 
encduraging has been the result, Poses ; building stones, ballot, 
after a ^estext'ending over several for wremonial Duri^lk»« 

months, that the fish are now being fbc demand is brisk and 
introduced mto the various rivers bas developed well duri 
and fresh-water lakes, in order to years. It suffered slight 
bring the experiment to a practical last year, however, thi 
issue. What change’s may take unprecedented lowness of _ 
place in the nature and habits of Ganges, which rendered export by 
the fish .remain as yei to be seen, boat difficult, and from occasional 
»s does also the question of their shortage of railway waggon. In- 
niarket value. The success of this dian Trade Journal, 
experiment will entirely change {vide Part II, ante) 

the fishing industry, and will prove. 

an especial boon to communities 

fa, from .ho ,o.b«a,d. SLATE QUARRyiNO, _ ; ; 

It will e^iable tifem to have a con- The slate^quarrying 
stant supply of fish in Iheir own which mainly confined tp 
waterways, which they will be able Punjab and the United FrPvilWjii^j 
to buy at an infinitely smaller cost produced during the year 
•than at present. • 74,52^ tSns of slate of the 

* ;^S,SS<i Of the 

MIRZAPUR QUARRIES. • the Punjab share is as 
^ stone, quartiesin Mirzapnr, ,1^3,989 foPS' ' Snd ..toe 
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baiatice representing the oiitiurn m 600 people daily. The tyv^iue 
Bengal and Ra^piUana.. derived from tlie industry is a 1 >out 

. {vide p, ij6 ante,) Rs. 70,000 annually. 

{vide Part //, ante) 


MINERALS IN NATIVE 
STATES. 


SAPPHIRE IN KASHMERE. 


OFFICIAL REVIEW. 

Of millerals being worked in 
Native States in India the official 
report on mineral production in 
the country in 1905 gives the 
following particulars : Cornelian 
stone is being mined for in the 
Rajpipla State in Bombay, where 
467 tons of tlie value of £466 were 
last yec^r. Corundum min- 
^derabad produced mate- 
e value of only £2>9> while 
Ikhand in Central India 
were extracted. In the 
! State in R;ijputana the 
production of gypsum was 4,810 
tons of the value of £i6o as 
against 3*875 tons raised in 1904 
of the value of ,^129. Garnet 
mining Is also carried on in several 
p«^rts of Rajputana, wliere the out- 
put last year was about 700 cwts.,* 
averaging about £6 a cwt. in value. 
The centre of the industry in Raj- 
putana is in *the State of Kishen- 
^garh where a large quantity is 


S^’pphire mining which has once 
more been started in Kashmir is 

' (H 

expected to turn out well. It may 
not be generally known that these 
mines are at 'an elevation of 10,000 
feet above sea-level, and are thus 
by far the highest mines* so far 
discovered in the world. ' 

COMMERCIAL USES OF 
SAWDUST. 

Imitation marble can be nr.anu- 
factured ficm a mixture of sawdust* 

ivory waste, glass, and glue. 

There must be a .great deal of 
saw dust made in Calcirtta and 
wherever there are saw mills in 
operation. What is done with it? 
The Japs are extracting acetic acid, 
wood naphtha, tar, and alcohol 
•from their saw dust. Could not 
our chemical experts do the same, 
in Bengal ? They could, if .they 

fc *-c . . * * 

like to tackle the enterprise. 


ttiined annually „and where the NITRIC ACID AS A BY-PRO- 
piines ar^e < 9 pen to the public for DUCT OF THE GAS-ENGINE,.^ 
&e fir^fe and last three Aon ths The internal-coipbiistion tngine 

coming so rapidly into favour 
a cheap .power-produi^ foT'^ 
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3 look for a further means of 
heafJening It would seem almost 
upererogatory, However, an 
ttempt has been made, and ap- 
larently wiPh success, to utilise 
yen the w^*? 5 te gases of the 
xhaust in th^ making of a valu- 
able by-product. \ Tlie subject has 
)een .brought forward by Herr 
Mauser in | a lecture before a 
jraych of the Society cf Gcrnian 
Engineers, appears from his 
iddress that, by means of a very 
simple attachment, any ordinary 
^as-engine may be made to pro- 
Iwce niftdc acid* witji no very 
serious diminution of power. *It 
!s probable that* there will be al- 
ways a ready market for nitric 
icid in alTho^ any quantity ; but 
it may perha*ps be questioned whe- 
ther the amount of acid^ evolved as 
a bye-product from the gas engine 
will have sufficient commercial 
value to -make the excra trouble 
w«rth the taking. In any case, 
however, the attempt is an inte- 
resting one, and its application 
will be keenly watched by all users 
of internal combustion engines. 

. 

STORAGE OF COAL UNDER 
WATER. 

Oi^*all railway lines in India, 
and in the seaport towns «lso, are 
seen vrfst stacks; of coal exposed 
to the action of the weather; and* 
tlie wastage due to the great 
\yiqds ii^ust be cori» 


siderable. Son^e years ago tht 
Bombay Chamber pf Commerce 
investigated the subje'et of storing 
coal und^r water but, so far as we 
know, nothing very material resul- 
ted. The ‘ Indian Trade Journal” 
now draws attention to the’^'matter 
and shows what is being done in 
America. The Chicago^ Electric 
Company have adopfed the system 
and have built pits capable of 
holding 14000 tons of coal. These 
can be rapidly flooded and the 
reserve of coal can thus be kept 
protected from all weather influ- 
ences. The saving effected 
supposed to be considerable, 
there is no deterioration of 
coal itself Experiments t 
well be carried out in Indh 
also at some of the great' cc 
stations on ocean routes, whe*c»rci 
water is easily obtainable.' Per 
haps some of the mills in Calcutta, 
Bombay or Cawnpore, suggests 
the ^‘Pioneer,” will be enterprising 
enough to try storage on a small 
scale with a view to seeing wheth- 
er economy is really effected. They 
could then have their reserves of 
coal and be saved from the dan*- 
ger of short supplies of fuel when 

the railways are congested with 
traffic. 

THE • 

NIZAM’S SCHOLARSHligg.* 

In place of the hifh^rto 
.§ishio*n in which' 





have been granted<^to students pe- 
sirous of prosecuting their studies 
in Europe or America, His High- 
ness has ordered the publication 
in the ‘^Jerida*' of rules under 
which |choIarships will in future 
be granted. There will be eight 
scholarships styled the Nizam’s 
Scholarships two of which will be 
assigned to students wishing to 
Study in Europe or America, the 
value of which will be £200 per 
annum, tenable for a period not 
less than three and not more than 
five years. The remaining six will 
hm. flacigned to students desirous 
^secuting their studies in 
India or Japan. The scho- 
I assigned to students study- 
British India will be Rs. 50 
mensem, tenable for three 
years, and those assigned to stu- 
dents studying in Japan will be 


Rs. too each per mensem/ also 
tenable for three^ears. Students 
proceeding to Europe, America 
or Japan will be granted Rs. 500 
for outfit and carriage of luggage 
plus the exact co<?t of second-class 
fare by steamer and rail from 
Hyderabad to the {jlace of destina- 
tion. The candidates must be 
conversant with Urdu'*and should 
have passed the F. A* or. Int-or- 
mediate examinations. They should 
not be above 23 years of age and 
must be natives of H. • H. the 
Nizam’s Dominions, whose father 
or grandfather "served the Govern- 
ment for not less than 12 years. 
Due notice will be given in the 
'^Jerida” and newspapers when 
candidates will be invited to 
apply. 

( Fufe Pa^t VI £ pp. sc/.) 



PART VII. . 

Techpjfcal Education in India and abroad. 

. 

ASSOCIATIOrJ FOR T^E AD- STATE TECHNICAL SCHO- 
VANCEMENT dp SCIENTIFIC LARSHIPS FOR NATIVES OF 
. AND INDUSTRIAL EDU-. INDIA. 

CATIOr! OF INDIANS. 


The object and scope of the 
Association which owes its origin 
to,the Hoi’ble Mr. Jogendra Chun- 
der’ •Ghose (the Hony. Secretary) 
and the noble work it has been en- 
gaged upob thes^ two y('ars mainly 
through hi§ untiring personal exer- 
tions ate already too well-known to 
the country to need any recapi- 
tulation here. * 

A sufficiently detailed account 
of the rules and regulations, funds 
raised and expended, the various 
collateral schemes such as Deoghur 
Agricultural Colony, National Bank, 
Development of Small Industries, 
&c., which the Association is pro- 
moting in the interests of our 
countrymen— wil’^.be foUind in the 
Printed Reports and Prospectuses 
issued by the Association from time 
to time. ^ 

For ‘convenience t)f reference, 
however^ a list of the ‘scholars 
sent abroad, and tbe subjects taken 
up by them and the countries where 
they ar^ being trained, is appended 
to this p^rt. 


1. With a view to provide for 
natives of India the higher techni- 
cal education which may qualify 
them 10 assist in promoting the 
impiovement of existing nativ^K 
dustries, and the developmej| 
new industries, wherever thia 

be possible, the Governmeil 
India are ready, as an experinql 
measure, to give a small nuttiuer 
of Technical Scholarships, if pro- 
mising candidates, well qualified in 
some particular branch of industry, . 
present themselves. The outlines 
of the scheme are sketched out 
below : — 

2. Value of the Scholarships ^ — 
The value of the scholarships has 
been fixed at 150 a year, in ad- 
dition to fees payable to the insti- 
tutions where scholars will study, 
and travelling expenses, but Govern- 
ment will consider proposals for 
increasing it in special cases. 

3. Place and Periods gf Tenure, 
— Each scholarship is tenable * for 
an average period of tji^p yeafrs, 
which may be increased or r^uit^d i, 
•ill speqal c/ses. 



^ 4, The sd^iolarships may be 

held in Great Britain, in the Conti- 
nent of Europe, or in America, and 
are payable from the date of the 
scholar’s arrival in the country 
which he may select for study. 

5. Subjects of Study, — Law, 
Medicine, Veterinary Science, 
Agriculture and Engineering have 
been excluded from the scope of 
the present proposal. The scholar- 
ships are in the first instance pro- 
posed to be used for the encourage- 
ment of the mining industry in 
Bensral but any other branch of 

ry can similarly be helped 
►stored. Industries in which 
I capital and enterprise are 
ed, or likely to be engaged, 

1 which the trained scholar 
might, on return to his country, 
find scope for his skill and ability, 
will be particularly appropriate for 
selection. 

6. Conditions of Award , — The 
scholarships are tenable by persons 
who are natives of India within the 
mining of section 6 of the Statute, . 
33 Vic. Cap. 3. A competent 
jchowledge of English, or the lan- 
j^age, 6f any other country in 
^hich the* candidate proposes to 
work and study, is essential to 
enable him to lake full advantage 
of the course of study. * 

7. It! tht. matter of selection of 
government will be 

^n^i^ration^ of the 
^,'4h^lliigeiice^ ^ 


tion with the industry selected/ 
and the assurance that he will con- 
tinue to devote himself to the sub- 
ject on his return to India. Thfese 
being matters which cannot be 
decided by the holding of degrees 
obtained oy exafnination, or by 
competition) no special examina- 
tion is considered nCcessary and 
none will be held. But a scholar 
before nomination should have re- 
ceived the best technical education 
available in the Province in the 
particular industry which ^he has to 
study and ^ no -xandidath will be 
considered qualified unless he has 
displayed an aptitude for technical 
study. 

8. No age limit has been fixed. 
But it may be fixed by Government 
in certain cases. 

9. The candidates for scholarships 
will be called upon to submit certi- 
ficates attesting {a) their moral * 
character, (b) knowledge of the 
language of the country in which 
they elect to study, and {c) physi- 
cal capacity, from recognized per- 
sons who may be considered fit to 
certify to these facts. 

10. The scholar's in Engfland or 
elsewhere, as the case may be, 'will 
be under the control ah<||^upeiVi- 
sion of the Secretary of $tate. 
The conditions under which they 
will hold the scholarships will he 

« similar to those Ikld doWn fblr 
Govei^nment of India scholarshipli, 
and power Witt fetld&ed 
cancel a scholarsbip and Ifo ifena I 
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the scholar back to India if his 
progress and conduct be not satis- 
factory. • 

II. Ret’Arned Scholars , — No 
scholar will be^botind on his return 
to India by ^jiny engagement 
to serve Government or a private 
’ firm, and th^ choice of his esfreer 
will be in the first instance deter* 
mined, on his return from Europe 
by his own inclination. Should 
any occasion arise, Government 
•will be glad to turn his ability and 
increased knowledge to account, as 
teaeher in an Industrial Schoohor 
in other capacities’ connected with 
the imprbvemer t of local indus- 
tri es. 

I a.* Applications for one or more 
of such scholarships, for the deve- 
lopment of the mininj^ industry in 
the first instance, should be made 
direct to the Director of Public 
Instruction. Full particulars should 
be furnished as to the past educa- 
tional experience, training and 
future requirements of each appli- 
cant for scholarship. Applicants 
should also indicate, if possible, 
what they wish to work at in their 
futore careers on return to India. 
The scholarships will be awarded 
by the fcrovernment of India on the 
recontmendation of the Local 
Government. * 

13. Written applications from 
tcandidhtes for the scholarships 
iinent|aned in Rule 12 for the year 
be receivpd at the c^e ' 


of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Winters’ Buildings, Calcutta, 
up to the 1st March 1904* 


MINING EDUCATION. 


The time has come when «« our 
youngmen should begin to crowd 
the mining and geological classes 
of our Government Colleges. The 
Gove»-nment of Bengal has recently 
formulated a scheme for imp— 
instruction in practical mini 
the Shibpur Engineering C 
We take this opportunity to 
the would-be aspirants to th< 
Technical Scholarships tha 
recently been announced that none 1 
of these would available to 

any student who has not under- 
gone in some part of India or 
other a thorough course of lectures 
on the subject for which the scho- 
larsship of the year is awarded. 


TATA EDUCATIONAL 
SCHEME. 


The following Notye ; dated 
Bombay, was issued for 1906-;^ i 
Twev studentships ejiiablia^ t|be, 
recipients to proceed bo , 
the aj:quii 4 ment of some 



knowledge in my Department of 

Science, Art or Engineering, or for 

fitting themselves to enter the 

higher bf^anches of Government 

service, are open for competition 

by selection only to graduates who 

have displayed marked ability 

throughout their University career. 

One studentship is confined to 

Pawees only, while for the other 

any pure native of India, including 

Native Christians, may compete. 

Applications will be addressed to 

the Secretary of the scheme, 

p.ri Buildings, Fort, Bombay, 

copies only of certificates as 

be applicant’s age (which 

^ be authenticated), nativity, 

cter, physical fitness, and 

ttional qualifications. Consent 

sirents or guardians to the 

candidate's proceeding to Europe 

for the prosecution of higher 

studies should also be annexed to 

the application, and a copy of 

his photograph enclosed. A copy 

of the terms and conditions of the 

Scheme could be obtained from the. 

( 

Secretary by all duly-qualified 
^candidates.” 

It is not yet announced if the 
studentships would b^ repeated 
from year to year. 


MADRAS ^ NATIONAL FUND ’ 
FOR FOREIGN EDUCATION 
OF INDIANS. , 


The Indian ifrts Encouraging 
Society, is organising a National 
Fund” to be utilised for the pur- 
pose of sending young men- for 
industrial training in Japan and 
America, and for other similar 
benevolent purposes. The Na- 
tional Fund ” shall be formed by 
raising ye*arly * voluntary contri- 
butions from the residents of the 
principal streets of Madras on 
every Deepavali Day^ by means 
of an organised band of devoted 
young hopefuls. For the same 
fund similgtr measures are being 
adopted in Salem, Coimbatore and 
Trichinopoly. Those in other 
district centres who”wish tO|heIp 
in this cause are requested to cam- 
municate with Mr. G. Subramania 
Iyer, B.A., the Secretary of the 
Society. 


INDIANS AND SCIENTIFIC 
, EDUCATION IN 
EUROPE. 


Dr. P. C* Roy, Prof, of Chemistry 
n the Presidency College CaL 
utta, recently retur^. 
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Europe where he had been to see 
nd work in some of the celebrated 
he1nica\ laboratories. 

In an interifie,w with a repre- 
entative of the ^ €anjibani * of # 
Calcutta, he spoke very enthusias- 
ically and admiringly of some of 
he European professors of 
Chemistry and offered the following 
em&rks ^ • 

Wherever I have gdhe I have 
bund the people eager for scienti- 
fic culture. • What a deep thirst for 
cnowlede and what a strong -spirit 
^f r^^arch and investigation here^ 

[ witnessed 1 How numerous are 
Lhe scientists and students of 
science ! How^ great is the number 
of librayes ^ But what a contrast 
in all these respects does our 
country present I Even ip England 
among the 250 Indians that I saw 
there, not a single one was devot- 
ing himself to the sciences or 
teclviical arts. Without the culti- 
vation of science there is no 
hope of regj, progress and advance- 
ment. It is not simply physical 
strength or courage that has made 
Japan great. Japan took to scienti- 
fic pursuits at the jery start of her 
progressive career. Even now I 
found Japanese students of science 
in many places in Europe. They 
are engaged deeply in original 
researches. But I found nef Indian 
students *any where there. The 
Btogalee* poet has truly sung It 
t$ only ladta that slumbers.** There 
my opinion where 


Indians can well be sent for tech- 
nical education. They are Leeds in 
England and Geneva in’Switscr- 
land. The Yorkshire ‘College 
of Science ” is the name of the 
chief institution for the teaching 
of science in Leeds ; it is affiliated 
to the Leeds University. The 
Chancellor of this University is 
Lord Ripon. Applied Chemistry 
is most excellently taught in this 
college. Spinning, dyeing, and 
tanning are each taught here by 
more than one expert. Here spin- 
ning both by handlooms and 
machine looms is taught. | 
ought to send there In 
youths to learn spinning, so , 
in future Manchester may cei^ 
make its millions out of our | 
ranee to make our cloth. Hmr. 
Proctor, who is in charge of the 
Tanning Department, is the great- 
est authority in the chemistry of 
tanning in Europe. How the ^ides 
exported from India are made into 
leather, Morocco, Russian and calf, 
he explained to me, as he showed 
me^ver the institution. Any youth 
who has studied up to the text- 
book on Chemistry in the B. A. 
(Honours) examination of the 
Calcutta Utiiversity can master 
tanning in three or four years by at- 
tending the tanning Classes of the 
Yorkshire fJollege of Science at 
Leeds. I went over to ftenevauin 
* Switzerland and made a thoro|i|^ 
inspection of the great^insljtujy^i 
Sor the teacMng of watt:h-makll^ 
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there. 1 Vas under the impressi®!i 
that «io foreigners were adinitted 
this institution, biit on inquiry 
I came to know from the authorities 
of the school that my impression ^ 
'Was wrong. All foreigners are 
admitted into it. One can master 
the art of watch-making in three 
five years. Geneva is a parti - 
,<jttlariy healthy place. The living 
is cheaper than in England. 
Erench is the medium for talk and 
instruction. One ought to learn 
French before coming here. 

Those who are anxious to have 
information about the institu- 
for the teaching of watch- 
iig in Geneva will do will to 
their enquiries to the follow- 
address Buneande Renseig 
cements, 3 Placedes Berques, 
Geneva, Swisse. 


THE VICTORIA JUBILEE TECH- 
; NICAL INSTITUTION, BY- 
CULLA BOMBAY. 


If we are to start mills and fac- 
tories w« should have trained men 
first, and it is not pos&ible for every- 
body to go to foreign country and 
4earn all their arts amd industries, 
tmoreov^ we should learn first 
«u^t iiadia can teach ^us and what 
near at^band* We have no 
®«siigal. of the type ^of 
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tutwn^ ifycuUa, is$mifa>yt so let 
us first of all get some youngnien 
trained in it. I );hink there* fl-re 
good many boys, now available for. 
such a useful ^chdol particularly as 
many students are leaving the arts' 
schools and <foUeges affiliated to 
the CalcHatta University for various 
reasons. This scJiool teaches Me- 
chanical Engineering, T ^xtiLe 
tnantrfaciure, Electrical Engineer- 
ing and Enamelling. Students 
who have read up to the Entrance 
or school final standard can enter 
this school. • The full course in 
each department extends to 3 
years. There are I think about 200 
students in this school, but only 
about half a dozen ‘*^of them are 
Bengalees. There is no school of 
this type in Bengal. Its Session 
begins from January, for other 
particulars, the principal of the 
Institute may be communicated 

with. 

I. This institution is the only 
one of its kind in India having 
three different courses of study {a) 
Electrical Engineering (^) Textile 
manufacture including spinning and 
weaviilg (cJMefcCianical Engineering. 

II. The students in the various 
Departments receive both theoreti- 
cal and practical trkinmg during 
the w,hole course of 3 years. 

III. A Calcutta UniVersity .stu- 
dent who has read ^pp to F. 
alai^dard may be rafJ^Pfittqd. 

TV. lim^mpeQseior.a.mcM^^ 
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student would not cx<;eed Us. jo 
P^t MoHth. 

V« Thefe are^ at present S or lo 
•Bengali studept^ in the various 
departments frd*m vgiriouS parts of 
•Bengal. * 

VI. The session' begins early 

injanuary. * . 

VII. A detailed prospectus of 
the ^Institute cdn be had from the 
Principal of the above •Institute. 
Price as. 6. 

VJII. Th*e test exmination in 
drawing which seems to be a 'point 
of general enquiry is not very diffi- • 
cult to pass* 

iX. A knowledge of free hand 
drawing nec%ssi.ry to pass dan be 
picked up within a month. 

X. The number of students that 
can be admitted in each department 
is limited. 


PROJECTED TECHNOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE IN BENGAL. 


A deputation of the Association 
for the advancement of scientific 
and industrial education of Indians 
consisting Of Maharaja Manindra 
Chandra Nutidy, Raja -Poary 
Mohun Mukherji. Mr. D. M, Hamib 
ton, Babu’Norendra Nath Sen and 
pabu Jogendra Chundra Ghosc, 
waited upon the Lieutenant-Govern 
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or with the scheme of a Technologi- 
cal College and His Honor was gra- 
ciously pleased to promise to ex- 
tend the present Shibpefre jCollege 
in order to convert it into a proper 
Technological College, adding 
chairs for teaching various indus> 
tries. The additional expense for 
the teaching staff would alone be 
about Rs. 50,000 and necessary 
allotment of money has been made 
in the Budget. 


THE VICTORIA JUBILEE HINDU 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
LAHORE. 


The industrial chemistry class, 
attached to the Victoria Diamond 
Jubilee Hindu Technical Institute, 
Lahore, is now in regular working 
order, and the authorities are pre- 
pared to take re;gular students for 
a complete course (syllabus on ap- 
plication) on payment of Rs. 3 as 
monthly fee. To elective students 
for special courses the following 
fees will be charged : — Chemistry 
Rs. 10 a month 5 soap-making 
Rs. 100 and India rubber-making 
Rs. 500 for complete course. 
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THE CHAMARAJENDRA TECH- 
NICAL INSTITOTE, 
MYSORfe. 


The Industrial school at Mysore 
will shortly rise to the dignity and 
usefullness of a Technical Institute, 
More than 2 lakhs of rupees will 
be spent on the building. All 
kinds of industries will be taught 
there pn scientific principles. His 
Highness the late Maharajah used 
to take much interest in the de- 
velopment of Industries. The 
Institute will therefore be called 
the Chamarajendra Technical Insti- 
tute. The foundation stone was 
laid by His Highness the Prince 
of Wales the other day. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 
IN INDIA. 

“ I 

The Pusa Research Institute, 


The Agricultural College and ex- 
perimental Farm at Pusa in Dur- 
bh^ga is now an accomplished 
fact. Iwi Madras there is an Agri- 
bul^ral College and Farm at Saida-, 
in <;Bo^bay there is one at 
Provinces 
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I , 

of Agra and Oudh there is one at 
Cawnpore .and in the Central 
Provinces there is one at Nagppre. 
The want and need of Bengal in this 
line has been reri\pved by the es- 
tablishment of the College which has 
been made po;rsible by the oppor- 
tune donation of £^0,000 by Mr. 
Henry Phipps, the f^nend and part- 
ner of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
The College has been planned in 
a very elatorate way and is bound 
to be the premier College of Agri- 
culture and the most satisfactory 
and well-equipped laboratory for 
Agricultural Research in all 
India. Mr. Bernard Coventry of 
the Dalsingh Sarai Estate in Behar 
is the Director of the Institute and 
he is assisted by a feacteriMogist, a 
Biological Botanist, an Entomologist 
and an Agri-horticulturist, togethei 
with a large staff of minor teachers. 
There will be a cattle farm at- 
tached to the College. The insruc- 
tion will be conveyed in English 
and the curriculum of the College 
is at present intended to includ e 
(a) Agriculture, (^) Chemistry, 
(c) Botany, (</) Agricultural Geo- 
logy (e^ Agricultural Physics and 
Mechanics witfr^ soma knowledge 
on veterinary science, land survey 
and practical farm management. 

Rules of admission, ^c,, can be 
had onr application to the Principal. 
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• College of Agfifulture Saidapet. 

• 

I. The college is intended to 
afford instruction to persons who 
desire to befcome acquainj;ed with 
the theory and practice of Agri- 
culture, mo^e especially that of 
Sohth India, as well as to students 
preparing for examipatio^ in the 
subjects prescribed for the diploma 
in Agriculture under the Madras 
Government technical Examina- 
tion scheme, ^ \ 

2 The course of instruction 
shall ordinarily extend over three 
years, and shall include both theore- 
tical and practical instruction and 
comprise following subjects'^. 

Agriculture. 

General Chemistry. 

Botany.* . 

Meteorology and Geology. 

Surveying and -Levelling. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

Agricultural En^jjineeringf 

Agficultural Chemistry. 

Veterinary Science and Hygiene 

3. Th^ ^number of students in 
each . class shall not ordinarily 
exceed thirjy. 

4. Admissions shall ordinarily 
be made once a year on or about 
the ifit of January, and at other 
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times with the special sanction of 
the Director. 

5. Casual students, students 
taking up one or more subjects 
only shall be permitted to attend 
the lectures and practical’ classes 
in those subjects, subject to the 

general regulationslof ,the colle ge. 

6. There are twenty-one district 
and six special scholarships, in con- 
nection with the college. 

7. Of the twenty-one district 
scholarships, seven are awarded 
annually, |in rotation, in the follow- 
ing order 

One year, Ganjam, Cuddapai^^ 
the Nilgiris, South Ar.cot, Gadavarl 
Trichinopoly, Anantpur — 7 District^;, 
next year, Kistna, Tinevell^i 
Tanjore, Malabar, Bellary, North 
Arcot, Coimbatore — 7 Districts ; 
the third year, Vizagapatam, 
Nellore, Kurnoole, Chingleput, 
South Canara, Salem, Madura — 7 
Districts. 

8. The scholarships are awarded 
bytl^e Director to nominees of col- 
lectors of Districts. Six spe- 
cial scholarships are intended 
for Muhammadans and for mem- 
bers of bacl^ward and indigent 
classes as defined in the (irant- 
in-aid Code. 

9. The scholarships are tenable 
for thirty-six months countingf from 
the I St January of the year in*whicli 
the studenf joins the college, and 
ampunt to Rs. 1% per mensem duriu| 


2 
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the first year, Rs. 12-8-0 per men- is under sixteen or above twenty. 
sem during the second year, and five years, unless he be already in 
Rs. 15 mensem ' ^nnng the the service of the JVIadras^Govern- 

remaining period. ment. « 

10. Scholarship-holders to special The following concessions have 
courses shall be exempted from been conferred^by Government ‘on 
payment of fees. passed students of the college : — 


II. All other students shall pay 
the following tuition fees in 
advance : — 

For all the subjects included 
under the diploma in Agricul- 
ture — Rs. 30 per session. 

For single subject as above — 
10 per session for each subject. 

duhammadans and backward 
i indigent classes shall pay half 
se fees, 

1 2. Qualifications for A dniission. 
Persons from all parts of India 
are eligible for admission into the 
College, provided they have passed 
the Matriculation or the Entrance 
Examination of an Indian University 
or the Madras Government Upper 
Secandary Examination. 

Candidates who do not poSisess 
the educational qualifications men- 
tioned above may be admitted as 
paying students by the special 
orders of the Diretstor, on the 
recommendation of the Principal, 
provided they possess sufficient 
general^ knowledge to follow the 
Course of instruction given in the 
*Colleg'*j. Withont t|ie special 
ord<jr^. of *tbe Director no candi- 
"bn adm^t^^ yrhose age 


. (a) Government ^guarantees ahd 
appointment on Rs. 40 a 
month to’che student Vho, 
at the; lend of his third 
year, obtains the highest 
number of marks in the 
diploma examinations. 

( 3 ) The Revenue Test, ‘‘higher 
grade; shall be open to 
students of ^ the college 
wffio havjfi ^jbtained the 
diploma in Agriculture at 
the Government Techni- 
®cal Examinations. 

(c) The Criminal Judicial Tests, 
higher and lower grades, 
shall be open to students 
of the college who have 
obtained the diploma in 
Agriculture at the Govern- 
ment Technical Examina- 
tions. 

(dy The diploma is a necessary 
qualification for the follow- 
ing pbsts : — 

Native assistants to the 
# Director of Agriculture, 
Agricultural inspectors, 
Farm Superintendents, 
Deputy Commwsioners 
Revenue Satlement, 



’ distant Commissioners of ( 3 ) persons id 

Revenue Settlement, Su- as teachers oragricnitntd 

pervisors of Revenue Set- in» State schools ; * 

, tlement and Teachers of candidates fon kanuhgo- 

Agric^dture for classes of ships and other revenue 

the intermewiiate standard. appointments. 

• {e) Students \^ho have passed Candidates for admission 

in surveying an^ levelling sections (3) and (c) must 

and j^ricultural engineer- passed at least the Entrance 

ing for the diploma are School Final Examination 

qualified for the post of the Allahabad University or of 
sub-overseer in the minor go^ne other Indian University with^ 
irrigation department. Urdu or Persian as their] second 

language. Candidates under sec- 
• ^ tion (a) who have passed the Eng- 

lish Middle Examination may alr"^" 
( in* ) be admitted for the present if th^ 

* knowledge of English is suffice! 

Agrlcultung^l*School, Caivnpore. to enable them to profit by <-1 
• • course. 

^ (5) No person will be admitted 

(,) It is under the control of the "'ho is physically unfit for practical 
Director of Land Records and who is under i6 years or 

Agriculture; The Director of Pub- over 2 1 years of age. 
lie ifistruction is a visitor on behalf Students belonging to class 

of Government. (^r) will be admitted on the nomina- 

(2) The full course of study tion of Collectors of Districts to a 
occupies two years. The school number not exceeding 25 in each 
terms will be from the ist July to year. 

24th December and fpom 2nd Applications for admission 

Januaj-y to the 30t1i April. must be submitted in writing to 

(3) The school is for lUe ins- the Principal before the 30th May, 

truction of — stating qualifications. 


• * 

la) sons of landowners and 
agriculturists who wish to 
fit themsefves for agricul- 
ture or estate manage- 
Inent ; 


(8) No taition fee will at present 
be charged, but students iffust make 
•their own arrangements for board- 
ing, unleSs they are 4 >erfh 4 tted to 


occupy quarters in the 




house attached to~»the school, where 
there is * accommodation for 3^ 
boarders only. * 

(9) Jhere are at present eight 
scholarships of Rs. 5 per month 
each. 

(10) The course of study com- 
prises : — 

Agriculture (theory and practice). 

Surveying (theory and practice). 

Chemistry (theoretical and practical). 

Agricultural chemistry. 

Botany. 

Physiography and physics. 

Veterinary Practice. 

Drawing (omitted for the present). 

Duties of kanungos (for candidates for 
kanungoships). 

(ii) A final examination is held 

the end of the second year and 

rtificates given to those who pass. 


agricultural diploma. 


The Board of Agriculture in 
India has recommended to the 
Government of India, that some 
form of Degree or Diploma should 
be cpnf erred by Provincial Agri- 
cultui^l Colleges and that to secure 
uniformity among the Colleges a 


‘^jC0mbined Diploma, which should 
re^pgjiii^ed as equal to the B. A. 


Degree, should be glv^n. 'The 
exact title of the Degree it has 
been suggested should be Licen- 
tiate of Agriculture (L. Ag.)Jwhich 
has already been adopted by the 
College of Science at Poona in the 
Bombay Presidency. 


comm5:rcial education 

IN CALCUTTA. 


In accordance \v^ith the recommen- 
dations of the Committee appointed 
to consider the q\ies6ion of com- 
mercial education 'at the Calcutta 
Presidency College, the Bengal 
Government have directed that 
there shall be two courses of study, 
one compulsory and the ^othei 
optional. The former will be ^ da) 
course, and latter an evening 
course. The day course will com 
prise : 


(i) English (modern) and spe 
cially English correspondeno 
includingj^ommercial corres 
pondence, letter drafting an< 
precis writing. 

(nj Arithmetic, including com 
tmercial and mental Arith 
metic I ,, • 

(Hi) One of the following sut 
jects, namely Bengali, Hind 
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• ijrdu, Uriya, French, German, 
or Latin ; 

(iv) One of the following sub- 
‘jects, •namely, book-keep- 
ing, Short-handwriting or 
type wri^ng ; and 

(v) Commercial history and 
Geography 

This course will extend over a 
period of two years, at the end of 
which there will be an examination. 

The evening course will com- 
prise : , 

•. ^(i) Outlines t)f political eco- 
nomy. 

(ii) Banking and currency , 

(iii) Commercial and industrial 
law ; • 

(iv) Annuities and insurance ; 

(v) Book-keeping ; 

(vi) Shorthand-writing. 

(vii) Type-writing, and 
(viii) English (Modern) 


APPRENTICESHIP IN MILLS. 
^ Impoytant Correspondence. 


In connection with the teaching 
in mill^ of spinning and weaving 
gratis^^t^ enclosed letters speak for 
themselves, and we dare say, will 
be infctcsting reading. 


{/) Dethu 

Saran and Company, Limited. 

• • 

Jumna Mills^ Subzimundi. 
Delhi, 24th Marchf 1906. 

No. FIOO. 

To Babu Kisori Mohan Gupta, M.A. 

Dawn Society 

22, Banker Ghose^s Lane, Calcutta. 
Pear Sir, 

Li reply to your letter of the 
instant, I am directed by , 
Managing Director Rai Saheb 
Girdhari Lall to inform yoi^ 
the offer which he made at 
Industrial Conference, hel^ -v 
Benares, to admit students, de- 
sirous of learning the art of cotton 
carding and spinning at the above 
Company's mills, has been con- 
firmed by the Board of Directors 
of the Company at a meeting re- 
cently held. 

In compliance with the Board's 
decision we are trying to enga^^e 
a good practical and clever man 
who would be able to teach the 
art to students. As soon as such 
a man is secured we shall let Jrou 
know. Jn our opinion, cottmi 
carding and spinning .cannot 
mastered without the 
of devoted attention io fe?r 

at least 3 gears at a mill. 



* I am also diredied to tell you that 
the offer he pnade was not to admit 
all or any number (indiscriminately) 
of students who"’will apply for the 
pupilship, but only a seledled few. 
As soon as the Company is in a 
position to take up apprentices, 
they will do so, and give notice 
of the same in newspapers. Your 
friend^s application is on our file 
and will receive our first and fore- 
most attention. 

I must tell you that students who 
will be admitted to learn pradlical 
carding and spinning will have to 
''—“'•''ye thefhselves about their 
Ing and lodging, the Com- 
not being in a position to 
he students in that direction. 

ire are a number of Bengali 
imen living in Delhi, and it 
would be better if you would en- 
quire of any of them about the 
cost of living in Delhi during the 
apprenticeship of the Bengali 
students. 

Yours faithfully, 

For Saran & Co., Ld., ^ 

(Sd.) G. K. Tipins, 

Manatrf^r and F*.n nrTn<k*ar* 


(//) Ahmedabad. 


From Mr. C. Y. Cfiintamoni, late 
Secretary, Reception Committee^ 
Industrial Conference, Benares. 

T,he Industrial Conference, Gene-- 
ral Secretary’s Office 

rNo. 227 of 1906. 

Amraoti 25th March 1906. 

My dear Mr. Kishori Mohan, 

« ^ 

‘Here is the reply to my letter 
received from Mv. Keshori Lai 
Mahasukharam of the Xhmedabad 

Fine Spinning and JV>*aving Co. 
Ld. 

We made an offer at the Benares 
Conference to teach the art of 
weaving to any of our Indian .bro- 
thers who is willing to work in that 
line, and we shall be very glad^to 
teach any candidate who comes 
to us. At present, I hav.e got one 
Bengali candidate who has come 
through the Editor, of the A. B. 
Patrika and he is learning the art 
of weaving very w^ll. Any candi- 
date who wants to come herfe to 
learn shall have to make his own 
arrangements for food and lodj^ing. 
He must follow our instfuctions. 
He shall have to work hard as he: 
will have to deal with iron* machi- 
nery. We shall teach him ^the art 
without any charge^ We «cannot 
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teach spinning as we are only 
weaving masters* 

® I shall be ^la(^ to hear that your 
friend will byable to avail himself 
of the above offe« 

\Yours truly 
(Sd.^ C. Y, Chintamoni. 


(///) Bombay > 


w ■ • 

Applications are invited for ap- 
prenticeship at a first class Cotton 
Mill in Bombay. The candidate 
must i^e "S graduate in Physical 
Science and Chemistry of the 
Calcutta University wit^ knowledge 
of practical Chemistry or of 
machinery. The selected candi- 
• date wilh have to proce d to Bom- 
and for three or four month.s 
to live at his own expense but no 
premium -will havr to be paid. 
On the apprentice’s work being , 
found satisfactx)ry he will receive 
an allowance of Rs. 50 per month 
after that .periods ^md on his continu- 
ing\owork satisfactorily, he will re- 
ceive an annual increment of Rs. 25 
and .at ^ the end of his third year 
hp is * thus expected to^ get Rs. 
126 pe^i month. The mill where he 
will le^rn will hW the option o| 
employing him for another two 
years *with a man who has pro- 


ved efficient in Isleadhing and dye- 
ing or sjynning and weaving or mill 
engineering and mill ntanagement* 
This will lead to posts of higher 
emoluments and profits. Applica- 
tions are to be addressed to the 
Hon’ble Mr. J. Choudhuri at 62, 
Rowbazar Street, Calcutta. No 
one who does not answer to the 
requisite qualifications need apply. 

A certifiacate of physical fitness 
and capacity for hard manual work 
should be appended with the ap- 
plication. The applicant must also 
state in his application that should 
he be sele6lcd he will coi 
with the conditions of appren 
ship. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IW^ 
JAPAN. 

For the sake of guidance and 
information of Indian students will- 
ing to come over to Japan for 
sitientific and industrial edcation 
I write 'the following notes, which 
I hope will be of great use tO 
them. 

College and School 
Education. 


These are two Imperil 
sities at 'Jokyo and. Kyoto 
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^ur Higher TfedinAogijcal schools 
at Tokyo, Koyto, Osaka and Na- 
gova. Besides these there are 
many Inddstrial schools of lower 
grade. 

In the University of Tokyo there 
are among others, Colleges of 
Medidne, Engineering, Science 
and Agriculture. 

In tiie College of medicine there 
are two courses of (i) Medicine 
(4 years), (2) Pharmacy (3 years). 

In the College of Engineering 
are nine courses each of which 
ids for three years (a) Civil 
peering, (b) Mechanical Engi- 
(c) Naval Architecture, (d) 
Oology of arms, (e) Techno- 
of explosives, (f) Eledlrical 
ineering, (g) Architedure, (h) 
^^^lied Chemistry, and (i) Mining 
and Metallurgy. 

In the College of Science there 
are the following eight courses 
eacih ,of which extends for 3 years. 


, (!“) Mathematics, (2) Astronomy, 
Theoretical Physics, (4) Experi- 
mentad Physics, (5) Cfiemistry, (6) 
Zoology, (7) Botany and ( 8 ) Geo- 

' IB College of Agriculture 

(bme^nre the following four courses 


duration.^ 

(a) Agricultural 
Forestry aod (4) 






meat for sericulture whidi can te 
joined for one year* 

In the University of Kyoto all 
the above subjects are ^ught/ 

The Higher Te^^hniftogical school 
of Tokyo has provisions to teach, 
the following sdbje6ls each of 
w^hich extends for 3 years. 

(i) Dyeing and weaving, (2) 
Ceramics (Procelain, glass, cement 
bricks, tiles, i^tc), Applied chemistry 
(Cosmetics, drugs, brewing, sugar 
refining, oils etc,) (4) Mechanical 
Engineering, (5) Electric Engineer- 
ing, (6) Electro-Chemistry, . (7) 
Industrial designs and (8) Architec- 
ture. 

The above subjects are taught 
also in the other three Technolo- 
gical schools. 

In Tokyo there is an Imperial 
School of Arts in which the follow- 
ing subjects are taught. 

(i) Painting (2) Sculpture, (3) 
Bronze and metal work (statues 
etc) and (4) Lacquer works. Each 
of these courses extends for 4 
years, but an Indian student may 
find it convenient to study for 3 
years. 


Technical School for Lapies. 
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five subjepl;? taught CO 
Painting, ( 2 ) aftificial flovvpr fnak- 
ipgi (3) Embroidery, (4) -lowing 
and* knitting ^aiul (5) Lacquering 
and (6) SculptuVc. ^ 

Out of these courses one or 
more may be chosen at a time. 
The duration of the courses is from 
one year to more. 


Practical Education in 
Factor 


There arc some ^subjccl^ which 
can be only learnt by working in 
factories, while ^itudying the theore- 
tical portions a^ home. The fol- 
lowing subjects might be chosen. 
Matches, pencil, buttws, wire- 
drawing (needles, nails etc), metal 
sheet work, umbrella, weaving, 
k!\>itting, soap, paper rnakuig, felt 
cloth* making, too^ making, etc. 
etc. 


General Iistormation. 


I. The sessions in all th<' 


Utu- 


tions begin from September. 


for admission arc • 
tp ip tJreif applications by the 
wliilft staying here. 

3. The * school and coMege ^ees 


fy ill 3 th 


4. Tli^ class le^ur^s^ap? ip 
panese language >vith v^ry little of 
English. The important bopks ,af^ 
in Phiglish or German. * 

5. Students are advised to re^ch 
Japan by the month of March and 
study Japanese. 

6. As large numbers of students 
from China, India, Philippines, Corea 
and Siam come to study her^ and 
since there is a limited number of 
seats, it is becoming very difficult 
for foreigners to get seats. So stu 
dents sh( lid come here early, send 
their ^applications through proper 
channels, study Japmiese 
(jerman in the meantime an^ 
vvell equipped to avoid disappoi 
ment. 

7. Students may live in Japant 
hostels with an expenditure of 1.4 
to 20 yen per month or in messes 
formed among themselv.es with the 
same expense. (Boarding and lodg- 
ing only) 


8. Students should dress in, thf 
Ebr^pean fashion which is pre- 
valent here and much appreciated 
The temperature in summer rise? 
to 30 deg. F. and falls tin wiiubfer t< 
tlie freezing tpoiqt. Good summer 
and winter dresses l>e^ 

brought from India to^ suit, the/’ 
climate. Be'ddings, rugs, ^ 

thick quilts, mosquitocami%«;^ %i|L 
*b e ncces searyv^ ; resses on d 
are ,de9f here. 

•Thd t^al 




t- 


is i6^UirS6'6'tiiy fep^cial Cbiirtesy 
tl^at non -reside hts ^iVfeh seats. 

^ jiisi there is a great rush 

itiidehts from China to v^'honi as 
d Hile patticular perference is 
Much consideration and 
are no doubt shown to the 
stiidybfe form India but the number 
(5f being limited, it is not un- 

jdfteti the case liow-l-days that one 
haS to wait some time before a 
^^c4.ncy caused and he can get 
^«lU^ed. 

iV. B. — For# full pdniculars, the 
Eadl^r is refeiTed to a booklet in 
Ip^lee j-ust published under the 
of “Japaner ICatha O’ Shilpa 
Containing, among others, 
highly interesting and in- 
letters from IVIr, Ambica 
^arah Ghose a scholar of the Scieiiti- 
fip ind Industrial Association in Japan. 


l^ffSULTtJRAL EDUCATION 
INJAPAN. 

Institute at Sapporo, 


it an estate' bf^6,b66 
much land elsewh*er,e, Fro^fi 
it draws most of its seventies. ' 

The profes4bi^^ ort^inhliy 

Americans, but have now beih 
replaced by Japanese trained at the 
Institute. The length of the cojar^e 
of studies has been fixed at four 
years. 

o 

The fees are abolit nlnb yen Ot 
eighteen shillings per session 
of three months, payable in ad- 
vance. Discipline is maintained 
chiefly by expulsion in case of idle- 
ness. A preparatory schoob a 
practical agriculural school, an 
engineering and a forestry school 
are attached to the Institute. In the 
first two tjie course is of two years ; 
the Civil Engineering diploma can 
be won in three, as can that of the 
Forestry School. • 

The object held in view at 'Sap- 
poro is not only to train a staff for 
the Japanesee Board of Agriculltire, 
but to educate managers of fa:rms 
sugar refineries, distill6ries, an4 
the like, and also to build uf i 
competent forestiy department. 


Review Mr. 
'dbublsif any *EhgIish 
■ lor 

comparable 


The course in the 
school, which the pupils eHer when 
lyi y^ars old, is a two years’ one- 

' During the first year the schplai 




and geometrical drawing, and drill. 
Instruction In Chinese furnishes 
a« link with th^ past , of Japan. 
Lessons in §tl\ics remind us that 
we have to d^witjji a non Christian 
||ind. ' 

German, analytic geometry, and 

\he fcalCulu^ n,re reached ih • the 

« ^ 

sfecohd yCar, together With laurvey- 
it*g, ttiofphbfegy and classification 
of phanerogams, *mineralog}^, 
geology, Optics, magnetism, elec» 
•tricity, and organic chetnistry. 

• 4 , 

Studentj? going pn t^ the three 
years’ higher course have a formid- 
able syllabus before them. 

They devote much time to natural 
science, cu^ivation, soils^ and the 
means of improving them aniagri- 


Most of these subipcfs are 
tinned in the second ^4iaiv' 
the student also learns how to 
silkworms, clear and djraio 
prepare flax and hemp, milk 
and make maple sugar. i 

In the third year he It atso\itaug^t 
to prepare cheese, condeh^A ^^^ 
hams, meats, bits, bread* 

starch, dry fruits, and vegetalblt^^^ 
ferment alcohol, and make soy aiid 
vinegar. 

Gymnastics, on the Gcrm$m 
system, and military drill, form 
I'-ading features in the stu^enV^ 
woik. In a word nothing 
to chance. 

APFifJitY Between INblA 

jAf^ANESR. " 


Culture. Meteorology,^ the theory 
bf agricultural machinery Zootomy, 
political ^orromy and farm manage- 
ment, veterinary sciencf* the mala- 
dies of plants, entomology, so far 
as it concerns noxious insects, 
horticulture, and manures are also 
studied. 

Sapporo gives huge doses of 
theory, but. it remembers practice. 

paring thes^three years practi- 
cal instruction, beginning from the 
hrst /ear, is gi" en in the manage- 
gf horses and oxen, iil u'^hg 
kgridiiltUTal ihstrutbents , and ‘ ma- 
*chintssf gt^6*^hg cirbps and vege- 
Hirin’^ ^d . tbbdjhg., ' 


In last March Principal 
of Formosan College, Tolt’yOj,* 
vered a lecture ‘'on the educali^if 
system of Japan.” at the Towia KfalJ 
in Benares. He said that 98 
in Japan can r^ad and 
tip to 14 must go to sdfO^J 
are twb Gbyerenihent 
besides many piriVate 
He dwelt lipoh the 
lectual . ^^tainilig id i 
fConduded . ' sayJbgn 

Japanese,'' ;fan4> 
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^IMK/APAiNSS^ AS^CIATtON.: : 


WHAtNOT CAN JAmii 
Sup{»LY t6 India. .' 


, A meeting of the Indian students 
)>eld in Toklo, when it was 
rcsmyed to give every possible 
and informations to Indian 
j^libpte^S'iiqrs and merchants as 
i^gafds Japan ^s industries and 
cicgorts. The Secretary writes : — 
wjn‘ always be at the ser- 
of our countrymen willing to 
/'C®re^pond with us for informations 
les ancf^ introductions of 

P . goods and merchants. 

i^nts are requested to 
ke letter always stamped 
Jj'-'pice stamps, Letters to 
fei^sed to the Secretary, 
mdo^lapanese association i6 
t Hongo^ Tokyo, 


^yhat not can Japan- supply;? 
Silk, glasswai^e, porcelain, oement^ 
metal works, matches, pendj, 
soap, metaKwire, nails, needles, 
pins, gas qnd oil engines, buttons, 
cigarettes, important m^nufactur-. 
ing machines, toys,'^' chemicals, 
paints, colour, sbientific apparatus 
and everything that can be expect- 
ed from other civilised nations of 
the world. 

Japan can supply very nice en- 
gineering and drawing instruments 
the students of all the engineering 
institutions may send orders for 
them. 


there are, 31 Indian 
Japan. Out of these 
p|pepjt 4 ;il^ come from Bengal, j 
;form N. W. P., i 
-4 from Bombay and 
^>The subjects taken 
i »re-^appiied chemistry, 
J^l|aink^, FWceUiit, glass, 
hnptalhirgy, 'Lacqtrc^r 
ioipj matbhes; 




List or Industries which can 

BE WELL LEARNT IN JAPAN. 


(i) Mining (2) Glass (3, Pottery 
and Ce^au^ics (4) ;Porpe}^n. 



( p 


Medicine (t5) rtiarmacy (l6) Soap 
(17) Candle "(it) Match (ip) Pencil 
(%o) Knittihg.and etnbroldfery (ii) 
Tanning (2a) Fish oil tinriing, and 
bnnecatting 5l- cigring (23) Paint 
i24) Umbrella frames (25) Buttons 
(26) Tooth brush (^7) Bamboo work 
• (28) Paints and Lacquer\voTk,(?9) 
Condensed ‘milk {30) Weaving 
(^i)*Reeling waste silk (32) Metal 
Casting (33) Watch •and Lamp 
making (34) Cigars and Cigarettes, 


issued a list of ste&n^er 
during the next 

under th'e auspices of'theif firtw* 
The list cannot fail to be* of 
to those about to travel abroad. 

Messrs. Balmer Lnwrie & Co. 
arranged for the passages *bf 
Indian students to Europe, Anienci 
and Japan this year- 

Foreign Language . r 


.(35) Agriculture. 

The al^lpve* catalogue is •in part 
thfe •result of advice received fr^in 
a Japanese gentleman of position 
and in part of th^ first hand reports 
of Indian scholars in Japan. 

• ^ ■ 

Japanese Railway Guide. 


The Japanese Government has 
l:g^en pleased to forward to the 
Calcutta consulate some copies of 
guide to Imperial Government 
Railways of Japan to distribute ^ 
among the people of India who 
intend to go to Japan. 

The gpide jjay be" had on ap- 
plication to the Acting Consul- 
General for Japan. 

.UsTjDF Steamer Saiwnps. . , 


\ language class has 
ed in Calcutta since a 
tinder the auspices of th 
tion for the Scientific an^ 

Education of Indians fo 
fit of persons bent! fop 
travel. It is held in the . xooiBfft xw 
the ’Albert Hall, College Si^nlire 
twice a week for each 
tfaws; — ' 


ItonguHge Professor Bo^ 

German JjMIss Albers i 

Trench M. FonCh«r 

Japanese Mr. Nishide 



The monthly tmtion 
for each language. ' v;v.> 

' C^nk- 

Calcutta .uA'dier 
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Books to Help the Study 
OF Japanese. 


1. Japanese Conversation by 
Mptsii 

2. Colloquial Japanese by Cham- 
berlain 

3. English Japanese Dictionry by 
Satow 

4. Do by J. C. Hepburn M. D. L. 

Kelly and Walsh’s Hand 
Jc'panese Ifing^uage 
jUJgast’s Mastery system 
the Japanese or English 
pwii P. P. 

SM^ugh^s Japan eseg ram- 
mer seii taught by H. Weintz. 

IEttqairie$ for Ithese books and 
sifiii}4r others may, be addressed to 
Maruya, Nihonbashi, Tokyo. Some 

of W be had of Mes$rs. 

W, -Niewmfcn & Cp, Thacker Sjiipk 
»hd the School Books Society, 
Calcutta^ 

s» 

IN AMERICA. 


to n sty^^qt J«tpnn caring 
tp profit; by ICiflurpG in the cja^s 
which are deliverc 4 in J^p^ne^ 
in Anr^eriea, no *s^nch lan^- 
age restrip;ipn stan/ls in the way 
— as, English is*^ the cufrept 
language. ^ 

fn Aiqerica, a cleycr young mqn, 
has opportunities of^' earqipg a 
living more easily tl\an e|se>vhere 
in the wqrldcby soqte job or pt-her 
during off time — which do nof 
however exist in Japan. 

t- 

Comparative Cost of LivimG' in 
Europe and Japan. 


The comparative cost of living 
in Europe and Japan may be ga- 
thered from the fa6l that a Chinese 
student sent by the Government 
tp Europe costs the 3 tate anything 
between £120 to £400 a yeAr, 
while in Japan, he costs only from 
1 8 to 40 a year, 

INDIAN BOARDING HOUSE 
IN AMERICA. 


“We notice with great satisfaction 
that a "^irt^Venient has been set 
foot by some of student Who 
are now in America to open . aft 


of a student in America 
lee* is about 2to ^ 

inljapan' 


^ in^Jha^..ctv|aiFy- " 





b4>#4i^g teute HOW in Tokio in 
}apan« and another in America 
will ^assuredly be of great use to the 
cause* of scienfific and industrial 
education of <J|Ir youths. We 
wish every succoes *to the move- 
ment, and trust its promoters will 
rece ive every possible help from 
this country.” Jndian Mirror^ 


INDIAN STUDENTS IN 
AMERICA AND INDO- 
A MERIC AN ASSQ- 
* CIATION. 


tional University has giveb. us 01^/^ 
more occasion to be proud of Obt ' 
mother land Everybody here adt- 
mires the public spirit orf 0fOW^ ;;; 
gal and every one says that a nation 
which can show such a remarkable ' 
power of combination and organi-,: 
sation^ is destined to play a great 
part in history.” He adds “Everj^ 
move in the (Swadeshi) direction 
enhances our prestige in the coun- 
try.” 


Intending Students 
America; some TiM 
Advice. 


Mb. M. C. SInha, O. A. C, 
Corvallis Oregon, America, writes : 
— believe you are aware of the 
fa6l that there are quite a lot of 
Indian students in America. There 
are air present five Indian students 
in the Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis ; two from the Punjab, two 
from the United Provinces and one 
from Bengal. We have sarted 
an Indo-American Association with 
a veiw to prQmote^riendline^s be- 
tween "India and America, and to 
Wp all students from India in any 
way we ^n. The recent news from 
Bengal , interests every member 
of 4 the Indj^- American Association, 

when 



It is necessary to create good 
impression in American minds in 
order to be successful there. They 
like tolerribly good looking young- 
men of active habits. They hate 
the negroes; and persons of dark 
complexion coming from whatever 
country, produce in them a bafi 
impression at the first sight. 
have now begun to go to AmeririH 
and if the firsj batch of youngnn^^. 
who go there succeed in creati^ 
good opinion, it will help a 
deal in thei» tolerating the ^ 
comings of those * 

i;pllow.'_ The ;Ciincse 
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ricans. ThVi Chinamen whom the 

Americans first came in contact 

« 

with wereJjChinese coolies, hence 
their ganeral dislike of the Chinese. 

Our present crying need is a 
knowledge of Western Scince and 
Industries. It is therefore urgently 
necessary that Indians in large 
numbers should go to America. 
Anyhow manage to secure Rs. 500 
and then start for America. Asia- 
tic Coolies are seen travelling as 
leek passengers over all parts of 
he world, and why should you 
ceep back because you cannot 
“ )r a higher class fare ? Just 
ng, the American Emi- 
office will require you 
that you possess at least 
vith you. By all means 

^ e only this amount. Those 

vho desire to go to Babu Girindra 
Sfath Mookerjee of Portland, 
ihould avail themselves of the 
>oat to Portland or to Canada, 
rom Yokohama (Japan). After 
‘eadhing Canada one has to ar- 
range at first for a pass at the 
Jmigration office ; then take? the 
rain for Portland. ' After reaching 
Portland one has to avail of the 
TorvalHs car to go to the Agricul- 
vural College. Here® he will find 
Ghindranath or Maheschandra 
Singh. There is also an Indian 
at the M. C. A. in ^anfrancisco. 
ll^^ians desiring to go there, should 
Ifn Sanfrancisco Steamer 

^ important 


Steamers to Japan stop at Hong- 

Kong ; there, Indian Coins sho<«ld 

be exchanged into American 

Dollars. * ' ' 

, » • 

Students wiling* to go to America 

for study shall have the following. 

qualifications-^- 

• Age — Not less than 16, musPbe 

healthy an(i morally good. 
Education — Must not be less 
than Entrance class. 

Pecuniary condition, — Must have 
at least Rs. 500 with him. 

Dress — Msist have at lea^c two 
suits of dress. 

General appearance — Must not 
be very dark in complexion, 
nor positively ugly. 

Such students should take with 
them as fittle luggage as they can 
— Just sufficient to be able to carry 
themselves. They can conveniently 
cook their own food on board the 
Steamer. If sea-sick, they should 
not go to their beds but run about 
and play on the deck. If very 
much sea-sick, should drink some 
sea-water in the morning. Should 
not k^ep an ^empty-stomach. An 
Englishman, Dn Gibbard of San- 
francisco is very willing to help 
Indian ‘‘tudents in all matters he 
can. He intends op^in^ 

* Indikn Cottage ' here' ih * 
vicinity of Schools antt CoHegei?, 
to give shelter to Indiafn students, 
EJfforts will be made 

for very eh^p there* 
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We know of more than one 
concrete case .where, the Indian 
student while regularly keeping 
his ttrnl at the* College, is, during 
,of! time, earmn^ a decent living 
by some clerical or f>ther job. 

• • 

CERTIFICAtE OF IDENTITY 

necessarV for ^an IN- 

' DIAN STUDENT GOING 
ABROAD. 


(aj For.Japan. 


The "Education Department of 
Japan has got in force a rule that 
applications on the part of foreign 
students for admission to schools 
in Japan. must be mad"* through 
th« Diplomatic or consular Ropre 
scntativc of the country concerned 
in Japan. . 

As for Indian students, the 
Governmet of Tndia do not desire 
that such • applications should be 
made to .the ^ftartese' ‘education 
Department without some guaran- 
tee as to the character and ante- 
cedeats of the persons on whose 
behalf such applications are to Be 
made. Accordingly it has been 
ordered, that ^“^Indian student^ 
proceeding to Japan for their edu- 
cation Ihould before their departure 


from India, .provtde^ themselves 
with an authoritative certificate of 
identity ib the form appended, 
signed by the head oi the district 
(in a Presidency town, the Com- 
missioner of Police) in the case of 
of residents of British India and b)r 
the Political officer in that of resi- 
dents of Native states. The Dis- 
tridl or Political officer will endorse 
on the certificate of identity his 
opinion whether the person is a 
British subjea “by birth” or “by 
naturalization” (or a subjedl of a 
Native State or not.” 

Form of Certificate 
Identity. 

1. Name of applicant — 

2. Fathers name and caste—: 

3. Residence — * 

4. Age of applicant — 

5. Nationality of applicant— 

6. Social and pecuniary status 
of father (or guardian)— 

7. Date of ppbable departure 
of applicant from India. 

8. Objea of applicant’s visit M 
Japan. 
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(6) Far England and other 
European Countries. 


(Government of India Resolution 
of December^ 1899) 


The Secretary of State for India 
has brought to the notice of the 
Government of India that it not 
unfrequently happens that natives 
of India^ students or others who 
have proceeded to England desire 
to obtain passports to enable them 
to travel to foreign countries in 
the possession of a pass-port 
essary or desirable and that 
ty often arises from want 
ence to show that the appli- 
a British subject, and there- 
fore entitled to a pass-port. Ap- 
peals for assistance are also 
frequently addressed to His Lord- 
ship by destitute Indians who 
desire to return to their country 
and by students who, owing- to 
embarrassed circumstances are un- 
able to complete their course* of 
education. 


In order to enable the Secretary 
of State to deal with such cases 
satisfactorily the Governor General 
fn Council had decided that Indian 
Studcii^s^and others visiting Eng- 


;^^p^d provide themselves, 
departureTrom India, 
authorita.tive oertificate 
th6 form as 


28 I 
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above for Japan, only substituting 
(England for Japan, and signed by 
the same class of officers). ^ 

For a student Jhe certiheate 
should be signed * by the head of 
his last school or 'college and coun- 
tersigned by I^istrict officer (in a 
Presidency town, the Commission- 
er of Police) or Pelitical ^officer 
as the case may be. ^ « , 

The District or Political officer 
or head of the school or college 
will not refuse an applicant a cer- 
tificate if his means do mot appear 
to be sufficient to enable h,irn to 
effect his object, but will merely 
attempt to dissuade < him from 
undertaking the joqrney, pointing 
out the difficulties ‘ fh which the 
applicant would be placed were 
he to fino! himself in a foreign 
country without sufficient means. 

The possession of a certificate 
of identity will especially be very^ 
useful to young men of good farAily, 
as it will enable the Secretary of 
State to obtain for them social 
and other attentions which may 
prove of great value. 

The District or Political officer 
will endbrse on* %he certificate his 
opinion w*hether the person is a 
British subject by birth or ** by 
naturalization” (or a subject of a 
Native State) or not. " •'1 

(Published in, tbe Gitjgefte pf 
» India for general information) 
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A CAUTION TO STUDENTS 
>VILLI&1G TO GO TO 

AMERICA. 

• 

Tokio (Japan), July 1906. 

TJie Indian students who intend 
• • . 
to go to America, should try their 

best not to come via Japan. This 
route, thpugh preferred by many, 

Is not without its disadvantages to 
these whb are not rei:ognised as 
white. Owing to the emigration 
laws and for reasons best known 
to the port autliorities here, the 
medical excanination at Yokohama 
is too stringent. It is hardly 
possible for the Indian ^students to 
pass the medical examination at 
the first ‘chance. Even after this 
, tiring medical examination, when 
01^ has reached the shores of 
America, the so-called land of equa- 
lity and fraternity, there is every 
chance of his being sent back 
by the port piuthorities of that 
place. I don’t know the under- 
lying reason, there is any ; but 
explicitly, .permission of getting on 
the land is refused on a flimsy 
ground of medical unfitness. 

.1 give below a few repent oc- 
courrenaes.^Mr. ^ Rathindra Nath 

Tagore, of our poet Rabindra* 
VNath^ and Mr. Santosh Chandra 
MaaamSar from Bengal and an- 


other Mr.* B. D.* ^nde from 

Kumaon^ were on their way to 
America, v/a Japan. the first 
day of their medical e^tamination 
at Yokohama, only Mr. B. D. 
Pande was allowed to go, this 
youngman comes from the hifiy 
parts of the U. P. and is as strong 
as one should be in his prime of 
youth. He alone started for 
America, and as San Francisco 
was in ruins at that time, his de- 
stination was the port of Seatle* 
Now Messrs. Tagore and Mazumdar 
were allowed after another 
exa.nination. Mr. B. D. Pande 
went so far so Seatle but 
allowed to land there 
ground of medical unfitness. 
was all right as regards his 
on board the ship off Seal 
applications and entreaties to tfte 
authorities and other endeavours 
were of no avail, and he was com- 
pelled to sail back for Japan. He 
is novv again in our minds as jolly 
and healthy as before. We have 
not yet received any information 
* about Mr. Tagore and his com-^ 
panion. May they safely land at 
their destination. • 

Another Bengalee student Mr, 
P. Bose who came here by Ibe 
end of May bound for America wa$ ^ 
compelled* to waste hb preciaiia 
time, being disallowed, by/ 
medical authorities, on tha ' 
day. • 

^ • I send these 



requested by' the Indian students 
in Japan, for the knowledge of 
students intending to go to 
America. • 


INDIAN STUDENTS ABROAD 
SENT BY THE ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
OF INDIANS. 


tement of progress made 
igog. 


I. Mr. Kali Charan Nandi. — Has 
been taken in as a research scholar 
of the Glasgow University, the 
sepate of which has passed a re- 
solution allowing him to appear 
fof the D. Sc. Examination next 
year. He has also -joined a factory 
pf Electric works where he is 
making good progress and is 
spoken of in the following eulogis- 
tic terms by his employers Messrs. 
Telford Gier and Mackie : — 

He (Mr. Nandi) is a'hard-work- 

mg Wxious fellow, always [up to 
timd— keen to learn land to know 
^ *As good as any Edro- 


2. Mr. Dhirendra Kumar Ray. 
—Has jdined a fitiO of Pharma- 
ceutical chemists and is attending 
classes at the Royal public school 
of Pharmacy, Edinburgh and is 
studying for the Pli. C. Examina- 
tion. 

Tf Mr. L. M. Sen. — Has joinecf 

f . , 

the Glasgow University to learn 
Mechanical Engineering, where he 
is looked u’pon with special favor 
and is very kindly treated by the 
professor. He studied ‘Chemistry 
for the "last six months ^nd passed 
in the sut^ect. He will go up for 
the B. Sc. next y^ar. 

4. Mr. Gopal Chandra Sen. — 
Is now in Leeds where ^he has 
joined the Dyeing Department and 
the profess, or, who is a famous man 
in Tinctorial Chemistry says that 
he will be able to send Mr. Sen 
back as a specialist in Dyeing 
Mr. Sen has become succesrfsfu 
in getting entry into a Dyeing 
Factory. 

5. Mr. Jatindra Kumar Dai 
Gupta.— Has joined a large Engi 
neering Shop in Paisely, Scotland. 

‘ ' v:i 

6. Mr. B. A. Taher.— Has join 
ed the Factory of .the Continents 
Leather Company at Wilmingto 
Delaware U. S. A. Notwithstanc 
mg the great infltience ^,of tn^ ^ 

• M. C. A. an his* behalf >e ^coul 
not get into anyv leather factor 
except as a cQinmon labou'tor. 



7- Mr. Indu Bhushan De. — Is 
now in Corjjell University. U. S. 
A. where he has entered the Agri- 
cultural Department • and ha'* been 
permitted to up for the Master’s 
degree next yeaT without taking 
*the ordinary deg^jee first. 

• 8. Mr, Santi Pada^Gupta.-rHas 

got himself Admitted into the cera- 
»tii 5 Departfnent of the higher 
Technological College, Tokyo 
Japan. 

9. Mr. Jagannath Sahai. — Has 
secured a seat in ^the Weaving and 
Dyeing Department of the Techno- 
logical College, Tokyo Japan. 

• 

10. Mr. ^ Lakshetwar Baratha- 
kur.-^Has^dt himself admitted in 
the Imperial Agricultural College 
at Sapporo in Hoka^o (northern 
part of Japan). 

1 1 . Mr. Ananda Prokash Ghose. 
— Has finished practical and theo- 
retical courses on the manufacture 
of Matches in Tokyo and has join- 
ed a large Match Manufactory in 
Kobe, (Since returned to India). 

13 . Kumar Amindra Narain. — 
Has joined a ^actoryda I'okyo to 
le^rn the art of manufacturing 
Pencils and will soon join another 
to learn the manufacture of 
Matches. 

13, Mr. Indu Bhosan Vidyanta. — 
Has learned the manufacture of 
Matches and Soap. ' 

14,, Hr. Mohesh Chandfa Ray.— 


Is in Tokyo University and has 
joined the Sericultbre Depart- 
ment and during the long 
vacations he will learn the mann- 
facture of Button and Horncomb. 

15. Mr. Puma Chandra Ray. — 
Has learned the manufacture ^f 
Matches and Soap. He has now 
joined a large Match Manufactory 
at Kobe Japan. 

16. Mr. Jogendra Prosad Bose. 
— Is learning the manufacture of 
Soap in a Factory in Japan. 

17. Mr. N. K. Banerji. — Has 
\ef^ Japan for America. 

Mr. Satya Sunder Deh 
been sent to Japan ajf y^^ 
by the Society of Thei$h||| 
latterly got a scholarship h 
Association, has returns 
qualified after a full course of study 
in College and in factories of 
porcelain. He has already secured 
a go<’»d appointment in a Pottery 
Work. 

The professors and manufac- 
turers of (ireat Britain have shown 
special favour to our students ms 
will appear from the above, in 
Japan also it has been through 
the good^Jess of the British consul^ ^ 
Viscount Nagaoka, Beam Kniida 
PS well as the secretaries of riie 
Y. M. C.*A. and the Indo-Japantse 
Association that our* boys - 

been able to join Colleges 4^4 
Factories in perfcrenccf lo 
of other nsgionalities*! 
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The thanks , of ^ the Association 
are due to Mr. Hamilton^ Mr. Cam- 
pbell, Mr. Potdar of the Indo- 
Japanese Association, Mr. Helm 
of the Y. M, C. A. of Tokyo and 
the Y. M. C. A. of New York for 
acting as guardians of our students. 

LIST OF SCHOLARS ABROAD 
1906. 

America, 


llsh Chandra Guha, 

I agriculture. 

l)gendra Narain Chakra- 

culture. 

(3) Bepin Behari Law, 

agriculture. 

(4) Rathindra Nath Tagore, 

, agriculture. 

<5) I Santosh Chandra Mazumdar, 

agriculture. 
(6) Dinendra Nath Tagore, 

, agriculture. 

O) Abani Mohun Ghose, 

Electrical Engineering. 
(8) Priyavandhu Sen Gupta, 

> V Homeopathic Pharmacy. 


England. ^ 

(i) D. C. Nag. Hardware, 

ti 

(j?) Muhamed Ismail, 

Mechanical Engineering, 

(3) Puma Chandra Ganguli, 

Mechanical Engineering. 

(4) Atul Chandra ^en. 

Leather manufacture (Leeds). 

(5) Sarat Sashi Mullik, 

Glassware (Glasgow). 

(6) J. C.Sett, 

Mechanical Engineering 
(Glasgow). 


France, 


(1) Lalitmohan Das, 

agriculture. 

(2) Kshirodechandra Sen, 

Essence and Pomades. 


Germany, 


(1) Upendranath ChowdhM,ry» 

sugar rehning. 

(2) Lalitm<^an Bhadra, Enamel. 



Japan, 


( r ) Kaila^ Chandra Bharaikar^ 
MecTianical Engineering. 

#■(2) Sudha Lai Mukerjee, 

Mechanft:al Engineering. 

(3) Probodh Chandra Bose, • 

Mechanical Engineering. 

(4) Rajib Lochun Datta, 

Hardware. 

(5) Ar^aruddin Ahmed, 

, Leather manufacture 

Satis Chandra Bftse, 

Agriculture. 

(7) Ambica C-^aran Ghose, 

• Tobacco culture, 

• jcigars and cigarettes. 

(8) Jyotish Chandra Das Gupta, 

* Ceramics. 

(9) Surendra Mohun Bose, 

Applied chemistry. 

^(lio) Suresh Chandra Banerjt f\ 

Applied chemistry. 

(11) Dirresh Chandra Mazumdar, 

Rubber. 

(12) Biraj mohun Chatterjee, 

■ Spinning and weaving. 

(13) Raimoh^fi Datta, 

Spinning 'weaving. 

(14) Manmatha Nath Ghose, 

• • Soap and pencil. 

(15) K. P. Chatter]^, e, ditto 

{i6i Bhola NaA Pande, , 

Soap and candles. 


*(17) Nagendra ♦Jath Mazumdar, 
Soap ^nd candles. 
*(i8) M«i,him Chandra Sen, 

Soap .and matches. 

(19) Mohini Mohan Chakrabarti, 

Buttons and horncombs. • 

(20) Saradaranjan Sen, ^ 

Combs and hornworks. 

(21) Khagendra Chandra Das. 

Hosiery, 

(22) Upendra Chandra Mukher- 

jee, Clocks and watches. 

{23) Srish Chandra Guha, 

Tin and lacqur works. 

{ 2 d) Promotho Nath Dey Chow- 
dhi3 

(25) Mohan Lai Burman. 

SOME BOOKS AND PAPERS ON 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


A long series of books relating 
.to applied Science and chemistry 
containing innumerable recipes and 
formulae for various kinds of 
industries and manufactures, and 
mechanical engineering have boon 
published iFrom time to time, by 
E. & F. N. Spon, 

London^ 16, Charing Cross 
New york : 446, Broojae Street^ - 
out of which the following 
be specially mentioned ^ / i ’ 


* Gone under the guardiajiship of the A^ociation. J 



(1) Spoil's Dictionary of Engi- 
neering, Civil, Mechanical, Military, 
Naval — Complete in 3 volumes 
cloth £S‘ 5^., Half-morocco £ 6 , 12s. 

(2) Supplement to 
the same £. 2. 

^ (Each subject in it is treated in 
a comprehensive way without 
repeating the information already 
included in the body of the work). 

(3) Spons’ Encyclopaedia of 
Industrial arts, manufactures and 
Commercial Products. In 5 Divi- 
sions, cloth, price, 135*. 6 i/. each. 

^4) ‘^Workshop Receipts" Con- 
ning some 500 pages of formu- 
* and receipes for innumerable 
inufactures. 

There is (i) a series of Practical 
inuals (illustrated), cloth, is, 
t each, called the “work Hand- 
Dks" and {2J “Mechanics’ Manu- 
als" edited by Paul N. Hasluck, 
illustrated, 6^, net each, 

(3) A magazine called “work — 
or the illustrated Journal of Handi- 
crafts" all published by Cassell and 
edmpany, Ld., La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C., which will prove 
interesting and instructive to stu- 
dents of mechanical Enginering or 
al^plied scrence. 


Mr. CARNEGIE’S ADVICE. 

t t 

4 f 

Young M^n and a Business 
Care\^r. 


There is only one royal road to 
success for people^. They ^have 
to depen(J upon themselves. I 
mean, democracy must help to 
save itself. It must not depend 
upon ejther class trusts orlmillion- 
aire trustsras a panacea.* The tfust 
ot the classes or castes has failed. 

I am the very reverse 9! ‘pessimis- 
tic’ yet, if I thought democracy 
was a failure, 1 shovild conclude 
that there is no hope for humanity. 

Millionaires have their uses but 
in their charity trusts they should 
use their surplus wealth for the 
highest good of the people. If' 
they do that they have a rahon 
d^etrCy and they show that they are* 
a far more noble institution than 
feudalism. I have scant respect 
for the millionaire who waits until 
the Angel of Death has knocked^ 
at bis door before he gives of his 
wealth. He cannot take it with 
him. I believe some millionaires 
wouM if they cOuld." , 

“What is better than a Millio- 
naire Trust Mr. Carnegie wiis 
» asked. 

‘^Education. But let me exaplain. 
A young man intended/for a huatr 
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ness career is better without a 
university ed;ication.. 1 speak of 
the young man who has to make 
his Way in the* World. • The youth 
,born to weallk* does not interest 
me. He amounts tb nothing, any 
v\fay. The basketful of bonds kills 
his usefulness. The msyn who has 
to make his own way should •go 
to work at eighteen. The work- 
shop is the best university. The 
man who spends four ye*ars in the 
university never catches up with 
the other. * His set ways and his 
pr^entious» superiority are* hind- 
rances-. I prefer the man who puts 
on his pumps apd goes down in 
the mines rather t’lan he who stays 
in the lecture* hall and toys with 
samplcjf. tIiq university is all 
right for those preparing for the 
professions except the rtiinistry,” 
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“Give me an exanuple of what 
you mean by the rigfht sort of 
education^ asked the corres- 
pondent. • • 

“ I prefer to give you an 
example of the wrong sort of edu- 
cation. Why should English sailors 
have to learn Greek and Latin ? 
1 mean, of course, young men 
preparing for a career in the Navy. 
Do you suppose that the study of 
Helen of Troy makes them better 
sea dogs ? Reading Horace on his 
Cynthia at his Sabine farm is a 
poor preparation for saving the 
empire of the seas. They may as 
well spend their time pouring over 
the memoirs of Fanny Hill or rea- 
ding the life of Sophie Arnold, 
or of any other courtesan of history^ 
Besides, after a year or two all they 
can say is “^agricola arat.’’ 



PART VlII. 

♦ 

Supplemental Miscellany. 


.SMALL INDUSTRIES. 


( By R. M. Kelkar,) 




It is a question worth considera- 
tion, whether and, if any, know- 
ledge of technical industries could 
be given in the elementary schools. 

2. In the fifth and sixth verna- 
cular standards and also from 5th 
to 7th standards of English schools, 
boys are generally above 12 years 
and some training can be commen- 
ced with those students. 


3. This rudimentary knowdecjge 
may be considered as a foundation 
oi the future technical instruction, 
to create a love and taste among 
the students. In England and 
much more so in continental coun- 
tries, this sort of taste is created. 
Those who have any ^chance to 
eamp io ^contact with European 


^a^men of high class, do know 
they are well up in 
b}^ they know 


some art or another. The {know- 
ledge and practice of these arts 
give, besieges utility, some bodily 
exercise. Instances of gentlemen 
from civil, and political aud military 
services jnay ^ be giv^en to tany 
extent. 

4. The attention oi students 
there is drawn to , these things 
from their childhood. '''Onq, can see 
from a lesson in the English Royal 
Reader Nq. I, in which an account 
appears of an aunt sending present 
of seeds and spade and little boys 
growing flower plants and a similar 
lesson of two girls washing Hhe 
clothes of their dolls and some 
others. If one goes to a shop of 
European toys, there he may find 
small spinning wheels, wind mills, 
water wheels and a. number of 
such other things^^ Bojiies Of small 
carpentry tools can be had in num- 
ber, which shows that these tools 
are handled by small boys tq make 
h.’ progress in the art. One 
find positive evidence o| a prac- 
tical training ot students in iW 
different courses of kindergairt^A 
systemi 
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us now see what can be them. Some such Irticlee are made 


k./ 

done -.here. J .think some know- 
ledge of practica’ drawing is in 
tl?e» first place necessary for any 
industrial arf.#!t can be considered 
as the foundatiorf of every art. 

P would also consider necessary the 
rudimentary kno\\^edge of mecha- 
nics and chemistry. • 

6« Next to this I would cousi- 

• • • 

der bamboo and wire w^orks as very 
easy and fit to be introduced. I 
remember to have read some years 
*back in the “Bombay Gazette" that 
in*Japan t+iese in d^^strie^ are taught 
in *the elementary schools. In 
the bazars, we get several articles 
from Japan and China, made of 
bamboo, wl^icji can be substituted 
or replaced by Indian made articles. 
Instead of costly furniture or draw- 
ing room decorations or other arti- 
cles of utility cheap bamboo arti- 
cles can be introduced by people of 
middle and poor classes. To increase 
the comfort of humanity, with as 
little money as possible should be the 
object of all our refornis. Some of 
these articles of bamboo can be 
made with a big sharp knife by 
any man or boy of ordipary intelli- 
gence. For others a little 

training or practical a^^'o npt and 
observation of intelligent students 
or aftiat^urs, will enable them 
prepare these articles. Thf pioneer 
worker^ may j{:eep good many 
suck articles made here or abroad* 
tclbre them as patterns and then 
their attempts for copying 


by upper India people.* - 

7. I would mention ^ few bam* 
boo made articles which can be 
selected for copy or preparation. 
First picture or looking glass frames, 

2 fans, 3 chairs or easy chairs, 4 
horses for keeping clothes hats and 
turbans etc., 5 curtains with cloth- 
es or without, 7 stands for clocks 
and watches, 8 waste paper bas- 
kets, 9 tables for keeping books 
and other articles, 10 ornamental 
baskets for flowers etc., and many 
other ? ’•tides samples of which can 
be procured in China or'^fjapan 
shops or with travelling agents. '‘ .T 

8. Articles of wire also can be 
made with mere tongs and scissors 
used by goldsmiths or blacksmiths 
for small purposes such as 2 bas- 
kets, 3 stands for stationery, stands 
for keeping paper and pencils and 
stationery articles. 

9. Fret saw work. This work 
can be done with a small machine 
and small blades. V/orking desi- 
gns published in Europe and Ame- 
rica can be had or can be drawn 
up and lithographed in India. 

10. Carpentry .-Carpenters' wortc 
can be taught as useful to any man 
in daily lift either belonging tp any. 
profession or layman, 

1 1 . Brt#sh- making. Brushes arc 
made very easily and Ibe 

can pay, if tfught t6 dp it C 

micallyf With somp^hcljp* of 

bent ' saw, circular 
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even with ordinaVy carpentry tools 
this work can be made. 

!2. Weaving of ‘^Nabar/' “Nar 
ri^' and Tapes, etc. All these can 
be done easily and would give a 
little employment as all these arti- 
c^les can be used at home or have 
a sale in the Bazar. Besides, that 
would be a sort of preparatory 
teaching to learn weaving on a 
reasonable scale. 

13. Electoro-plating with silver, 
nickel, copper or gold. This can 
be done with a cheap earthen 
battery made by ordinary potter 
or at home with necessary chemi- 
cals and material. 

14. Button-making of mother of 
pearls, mother of cocoa and of 
wood. This can be done either 
with a small machine or even by 
hand-tools. 

15. Poker-work. This work can 
be done with a small machine. 
Ornamental carving can be made 
by burning with the aid of the 
machine and spirit on wood, ivory 
leather or cloth. The work looks 
exceedingly well at least for some 
yfcars. 

i<S, Block printing in black 
colours on cloth. This can be done 
easily and can steady hand and 
eyes pf .the workers, Qoths for 
hai^kerchiefs, table-cloths 
cah^usedona large scale pre- 
wxtly this sprt of^methpd. 


j r , i. 

lamps and some other articles can 
be made on a machinery which 
would not cost a very lar^e 
amount. * " * 

18. The industrial knowledge 
can be imparted to the students 
during recess hours of school day^ 
and 3 hours on Saturday and 4 and 
5 hours on Sundays. Arrangements 
can be made to teach these subjects 
very easily. In the 'Baroda State 
w'here there are manual training 
classes, they are exempted from 
the Geography and History in the' 
examincitions of tlH vernacular 
schools to which alone these 
classes are added for the present. 

19. In Guzarat the *carpenters 
get a recess time about an hour 
and half at the noon. I ‘do not 
know whether there is a similar 
custom in Deccan. If there is, it 
would be well if the] services of 
carpenters are secured to teach 
the students during that time for 
they will cost reasonably less if such 
an arrangement is made. 

—Maharatta. 


SWADESHI iNcDUSTRiES. 


« (Max in th^ Cap it at.) 

4 

, An increa^sed daily supply of 
saltwater fi^ is one of the things 
which Calcutta badly requires. The > 
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is to get the industry 
efficiently orgainised and put into 
working order. It requires suffi* 
cilat .capital/i with . br^uns, ex- 
perienced ait<J*o^&3.inising power 
at its head. The •fish are near at 
hand in inexhaustible supply. The 
problem is how toVatch them and 
bring them to market every morn- 
ing. I took ‘a run down to port 
C^nmng 'Jast • Saturday afternoon 
to have a look at the {^ace, and it 
struck me at once (1 find it has 
struck otlter.s before) that here is 
an ideal ftshing port for Calcutta. 
The • .Mutla swari^s with goo.d 
edible fish of the salt water variety, 
and if a •small fleet of steam- 
trawlers und;ir capable manage- 
ment w^re oi^anised, then with the 
railway station at the water side as 
it now is, a special fish •train could 
easily land its freight in Calcutta 
within a couple of hours. 

A small' intermittent supply of a 
few*boxes at a time does now come 
from Canning, but thess are but a 
small sample of what might easily 
be developed into a very large daily 
industry of a most profitable kind. 
1 would strongly recompiend this 
scheipe to my &*A'adeshi friends as 
one which* w’ould add to il.e food 
supply of the people and to their 
own w^ealth, but then they will lool^ 
at pothing less than a cotton mill, 
which would probably disperse 
their .shareholders’ money. How- 
ever, there is such a promisJe of a 
good return to those who intelli- 


gently in vest, in th% enterprise, that 
it will be taken up before long, f' 
am astonished that the Port Cann- 
ing Company themselves have not 
developed this fishing industry,' but 
the directors (native gentlemen 
who live on the other side of Indiaj 
seem to be quite pleased to collect 
in their Zemindari rent and nothing 
else. 


Fishcuring could easily be started 
also at Canning, and in that case 
the name of the station would have 
a double significance. Aberdeen is 
one of the largest centres of the 
Steam-Trawling industry on the 
east coast of Scotland, and the 
vessels built there for fishing 
are probably the finest and the best 
equipped to be found a.iy where. 
The Aberdeenians are also full of 
commercial enterprise. I am in- 
formed that an Aberdeen Compiany 
have a fleet of steam-trawlers 
exploiting certain fishing grounds 
near the Cape in South Africa. 
•P^haps this same Company might 
exploit the Mutla, if spot enterprise 
is wanting. Or^ probably, thc)^ 
might supply half the capital re- 
quired in , steam trawlers plus 
expert experience in the handling 
of them if the other half of 
capital, wete raised in India. Any-^ 
bow this Mutla fishing •eftteryu;^ 
• is well worthy of eonsiii6rati«^, 
ThetO is* fish in a 

l^ig ihat^et wWfin one Ir 
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journey by the jetty where 

catches could be landed. 


The Swadeshi industry of brick 
making is now and will likely be 
^lOr some time to come in an ex- 
tremely flourishing condition. The 
building of houses, jute mills, ware 
house, &c., &c., has created such 
an enormous demand for bricks 
that prices have advanced to 
Rs. 1 6 and upwards per i,ooo. The 
Port Commissioners who are large 
consumers of bricks for their 
various operations are tired of 
paying Rs. i6, and are to be their 
own brickmakers in future, having 
just acquired land on the river 
bank for that purpose- They will 
be able to make bricks for at least 
half the sum they are now paying 
and that means a saving of Rs. 
8o,ooo on every hundred lakhs of 
bricks. Some of the Jute Mills 
are also making their own bricks 
which is oerhaps at the moment 
, the only profitable thing they are 
engaged at. 

Another Swadeshi which is 
bound to £ake root in India at some 
time or other is the extraction of 
Nitrogen from * the air in the form 
of Nitrite or Nitrate. < The corn 
$0ppHe9 ©f the world depend on 
the ample supply of nitrates to 
tie the natural reserves 

Chilifi salt^tre sdre 

*we _wa”l 


have to lay the surrounciing air* 
under tribute to suppjy the neces- 
sary fertiliser. Sir William Crookes 
started the .idea some eight yekrs 
ago at Bristol, at that time 

stated, as the result^ of experiments, 
that 14,000 Board of Trade units 
of electricity ^ would yield the 
equivalent of one ton of Nitrate 
of Soda. ^ 

r , 

Since then Chemsits 'have been 
busy at work endeavouring to find 
out a process whereby the manu- 
facture of nitrates from the at- 
mosphere ^ could be made a cpm- 
mercial success. It has ‘ flDeen 
reserved for two • Norwegian scien- 
tists Messrs. Birkeland and Eyde, 
to show the way i^it^which it may 
be sovled by the use • of el^^ricity. 
In place of using a large number 
of small sparkling arcs, they make 
use of one large flame arc produced 
by alernating currents of 3,000 to 
4,000 volts pressure, this flame 
being made to take the form of a 
disc, 4 to 5 ft, in diameter, by a spe- 
cial method, the details of which 
were discovered by Prof. Birkdand 
by accident, as many great discover- 
ieshave been. Ordinary air is forced 
through this disc roaring Pame, 
and emerges charged with nitrous 
gases. This charged air is then 
quickly removed from the vidni^ty' 
of the > flame and is subje6led.^4^i 
chemical treatipent in «order ito 
obtain the gases in the* form of 
nitrate of lime. 
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* Whe»3 first drew attention to 
the Cfocodlle and Alligator Skin 
Industry as wcft-tfiy of ’attention as 
a genuine Swadeshi enterprise, 
the idea seeme^ to g€’t abroad that 
1 was poking tun at the more 
blatant and wind-baggy order of 
the spurious patriot^; and was iu- 
vUing them to commit the happy 
despatch by ^entering into the 
sauxia*\ maw. I am glad, howevvM*, 
to see one after anolli^r of the 
newspapers in India have now 
begun to J:ake the matter, iip^ 
seriously. A riew industry like this 
requii'es a beginning# and .the first 
thing to do so is to collect all the* 
information ^ possi1.)le legarding 
m^de of capture, pi parati«>a of the 
skin tor the luafkct, and not least 
where to find a ready market for 
the skins, and the prices obtain- 
able tor the different sizes and 
grades. As I mentioned before, 
tjie United ^States is the largest 
marVt for these skins (Kuro])f‘ 
may be leU out of account alto- 
gether at present), and I am now 
engaged in collecting all the in- 
formation possible that will be 
helpful to those who are starting 
the new industry, in India. In 
AmiCtita last yeai no fewer than 
280,000 alligator and Lx^^odile 
hides passed througn the market. 

I may ihftntion parenthetically in 
passing that independently* alto- 
gether of the skin widustry there is 
a' con^defable business done in 
saar^ans. There are people 


in Europe and Agierica who are 
fond of strange pets,* and young 
live alligators are in demand by 
them. Public and private mena- 
geries also buy them in all stages of 
growth and of course zoological 
gardens everywhere are amongst 
the customers. The demand for^ 
these young pets and for the larger 
.specimens is so constant that alli- 
gator-farming is now an industry 
by itself in the United States. An 
alligator farm for the purpose of 
rearing youngsters for export would 
be a very easy matter in the neigh- 
bou’'hooa of Calcutta. The farm 
could oe stocked at little expense. 
An alligator farmer in Texas has 
one department for rearing the 
jyoung ones from the eggs. Know- 
ledge, however, of every detail of 
the business is absolutely necessary 
before a beginner can make a 
success of it. 


PESHAWAR FRUIT TRADE 
DEVELOPMEMT. 


The total area of the fruit orchards 
in the North-West Frontier Province 
is 4,000 acre# of which no less than 
2,700 acres are situated in the 
Peshawar district. The annual ex^ 
ports of fruit from Peshgwar 
therefore considerable, totalling 
to 3,130 tons, which h senl^to 
ces as far distant as 
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spccial^fruit vap is despatched from 
Peshawar to Howrah during the 
months of September, October and 
November which is the height of 
the season,' and this van conveys 
about 5,000 maunds per month. It 
is considered that the trade in fruit 
ois capable of considerable develop- 
ment if special fruit vans were 
constructed and a proper system 
of grading and packing the fruit 
introduced; at present there is no 
proper system, andfthis^matter will 
receive attention from the recently 
created Department of Agriculture 
* of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince with its experimental farm at 
Peshawar. 


ARABIAN DATE TkEES IN 
THE PUNJAB. 


The experiment of introducing 
a superior kind of dat^ in the Pun- 
jab does not appear unfortunately 
to have met with any remarkable 
success. Though these experi- 
ments have been tried for nearly a 
couple of decades and seeds and 
off-sets of Arabian dates have been 
lai^ely imported and distributed 
a$i|SOng the cultivators, no serious 
attempt has yet been mode to train 
^he Arabian methods of 
Watering, manuring 
watching arepoore^than 


these seem to have been much 
neglected in the Punjab, We 
hope the Agricultural Department 
will carefully guide the operations 
of the cultivators irf' these lineS. 


FRUIT FARM AT SHILLONG, 


Experirjfjents have teen made 
from time to time in the cultivation 
of fruit in the fruit farm, at Shillong, 
and during last year a severe frost 
did some damage to the trees' and 
a large number suffered from the 
ravages of insects. It is considered 
too early yet to indicate the results 
but so far the best progress has 
been shewn by pear trees from 
Saharan pur and by the English 
cherry, fig, peach and almond trees. 
In connection with the propagation 
of fruit trees with a view to thei^ 
distribution amongst the cultivstors, 
successful experiments were made 
in grafting the English apple and 
pear on the indigenous stocks 
and in grafting English grapes on 
a wild native stock. Special atten- 
tion has also been given .to popu- 
larising the cultivation of rhubarb 
and asparagus which have been 
found to do well at Shillong, and 
■ with this object, seedlings and^ecd 
were “distributed and buUlfetins 
issued in I^asia. A tropical 
tatian has also started bn tbe 
sputhem sk)pb» ^ Kh^m 
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for making experiments . in certain 
tropical products. A number of 
spfc^s, fruits, djugj: anjd other pro- 
ducts are undor^ trial but it is too 
early yet to sp^eak of results as it 
will be several years before the 
trees begin to beAr fruit. They 
appear at present to be doing w^ll 
and some of the papaya and banana 
trees •have* flovibered and are bear- 
ing fruit. Two varieties of cara- 
v^onica cotton trees were grown 
ajid a sample of lint obtained fron\ 
No. 2 variety was valued at a higher 
rat^ • thd-H IS obtairfed fdr Assam 
cotton. Some of the cotton trees 
are now in ji^igorous growth. Ex- 
periments wei;e also made with 14 
varieties of potatoes at the Fruit 
Garden at Shillong and the best 
results (292 maunds per acre) were 
obtained from stock of magnum 
bonum (282 maunds per acre.) It 
was found that the varieties grown 
front newly imported seed were 
thh most free from disease, but 
the general results of the experi- 
ments co'nfirm the experience al- 
ready gained that owing to the 
infectious atmosphere of the bills 
my vzxi^iy^ if^^rown for several 
years * will • become infecfhd and 
more diseased every year. Several 
spraying experiments were tried 
and thes*e*resulted in an increased* 
outturn ger acre, enablin*g the 
ptauts for a certaSn time at any 
riUie £> wiihistand the effects of 
blight. Hie rc^lt of manure 


experiments was to shew the stipe* 
riority of Oil cake to a new form of 
potato manure sold by Messrs. 
Waldie and Co., which was also 
tried. Three varieties of American 
sweet potatoes were sown and did^ 
well, but proved in no respect supe- 
rioi to the country variety of sweet 
potatoes. A large quantity of seed 
potatoes were supplied from the 
Farm to correspondents. 


MANURE FOR PADDY 
CULTIVATION. 


Result of Government Experiments^ 


It is interesting to note that a 
^eries of experiments have recently 
been carried out with bonemeal 
and saltpetre as manures for paddy 
cultivation and that they have 
proved an unqualified success. The 
Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 
is to be congratulated on the ^ 
success of the venture, as it 
under his directions the experi* 
ments were fried in no less thasi 
thirteen villages with the ^refute 
that the yie^d from each bigba of 
Jand was considerably ipq^asedL* 
^The increase per bigha is estiini^l^ 
at 4 maufvds and ten sOm, 
value of inctet^t per bigla ^ 



puted at Rs. 8-8. These results 
would appear fully sufficient to 
justify the .extensive adoption of 
this manure,* as it is a most signi- 
ficant fact that its application has 
been extremely profitable. It is of 
the utmost importance, therefore, in 
the interests of the country that 
every effort should be put forward 
to encourage the cultivators in all 
rice producing districts in India 
to make an extensive use of this 
manure. It is a well known fact^ 
♦however, that hitherto an extensive 
export trade has been carried on 
in both ti'ese products which are 
indigenous to India, and it is a 
matter for consideration in the 
interest of the country, now that 
their utility as a manure has been 
discovered whether restrictions 
should not be imposed on their 
exportation. As this is a question 
affecting the commerce ofthecoun-* 
try, it is possible the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce will interest 
themselves in the matter and 
approach the local Government 
with a view to safeguarding the 
^extensive exportation of these pro- 
duct§ which recent experiments 
have proved to be so useful a factor 
in paddy cultivation, 

(Vide artide on bonemeal p. 25 
and on Saltpetre p. 136, ante), 


FERTILISERS FOR CROPS. 

A Kashmi}^ iProject, 


Tahore, Nov. 1906, 
♦The numerous tasks, to which 
the hitherto unhan>essed torrent 
of the river Jhelum,in the Kashinir 
hills, is tcf be embondaged, have: 
already been enumerated and 
described. The new ddea is tp 
utilise< some of the superabundant 
power’ for the manufacture of 
nitrate of lime as a fertiliser for 
the wheat fields of Northern India. 

Only two raw , materials are 
required for the manufacture of 
nitrate lime, namely air which 
is free and limestone, which is 
cheap or dear according as it 
abounds or is scarce locally. The 
third essential, as already indicated* 
is an abundance of cheap electfical 
power in Kashmir. As has be^n 
explained previously, in regard to 
the hydroelectric power installation, 
for a stretch of eighty miles along 
the river Jhelum, a power station 
could, if requir^2d■, be .erected at 
every Itxth milestone^ and’ each 
such power station would yield 
100,000 horse-power. Tlips the 
supply of electrical energy may 
regarded as practical ly^nlimjitod; 
d fortunately it happen^ thjd; the 
Lshmir hills in matsy places consist 
tirejy of 



In . addition ^ there .will be the 
proposed Kashmir electric railway, 
liVit:ing the IJ^ashmir^ hills with the 
Punjab plainc^^nd oh this railway 
the nitrate of li^ie to be manu- 
factured in Kashmir could be 
carried at a cheap^rate. 

• Incidentally, the carriage^ of 
this manured in immense quantities 
woiTld add largely to the earnings 
of the railway. In shoit, the whole 
combination of circumstances 

* seems peculiarly favourable to tjie 

Kashnd restate. • 

*i\t present the Punj^fb cultivator 
cannot afford to put manure on 
his fields^ .except w’here the value 
of the crop ;s high, as in the case 
of sugarcaite' and cotton. Ordi- 
nary manure cannot be had cheaply, 
yet it is w^ell known that the value 
of the Indian wheat crops is much 
below what it might be if a suit- 
able fertiliser were av. liable at a^ 
loi^v price. Possibly the outturn 
could be doubled, as the present 
average ojutturn of wheat in India 
on un manured irrigated lands is 
about 14 maunds per acie. In 
Europe wherever there is a 
plentiful pse raanure'i fehe outturn 
of wheal, is as nigh as *40 maunds 
per acre. An Indian acre which 
at pjresent yields Rs. 30 might 
thus perhaps be made to yield Rs. 
go. The area of wheat* annually 
irrigated by the Punjab canals 
alone is at present 2,000^000 acres, 
attd the new * irrigation projects 
^ this figure consider- 


ably. In tfie Unifed Provinces 
the area of irrigated wheat is 
800,000 acres. ^ * 

That is to say nearly* 3, ooo,00d 
acres jf w'heat land are within 
rea'chable distance of the proposed 
nitrate of lime factory in Kashrafi*. 

If the outturn of that area could 
be about doubled by the use. of 
manure the gain to the two provin- 
ces (not counting the cost of the 
manure for the moment) would be 
tw'elve crores of rupees annually. 

Let it be supposed that only 
1,000,000 acres would be supplied 
in '^ny single year, the profit to . 
the Kashmir Durbar on each horse- 
power of electricity taken up 
would be As. 15, One horse* 
pow'er would produce 20 maunds 
of nitrate of lime. A million 
acres would require tw'O million 
maunds at two maunds to the 
acre and the profit to Kashmir 
would therefore be 15 lakhs per 
annum. This does not include 
the profit accruing to the Kashmir 
railw'ay by the carriage of th^ 
iTitrate. 


Nitrate in Kashmir. — The result 
of the investigation into the extent 
of the nitrate deposits in Kashmir 
is being Waited, with some 
terest, since, if the mineral c«,n be 
got into at a reasonable figur^^ 
boon conferred on a^l ^classes 
cultivators will be 
Applied to the irrigated 
on the Jbelnm and* 

' ^steys, it : would 
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of fodder, while those who are 
awakening to the importance of 
cotton and other fibre propagation 
would find 'that cheap nitrate would 
ensure their success. 

There is another aspect from 
Miich the discovery must be 
viewed, which is that the geological 
formation of the valley and sur- 
rounding country may possibly 
prove identical with other and 
more accessible |)laces along the 
Empire^s northern boundary, 
possibly unveiling other deposits, 
and as the work of Indian Geoiogi- 
; cal Survey has been pretty well 
completed, one of the officers might 
* be deputed to undertake an 
examination in the present cold 
weather of such places as the 
basin of the Lohit Manipur, and 
that region where the so-called 
borax lake is supposed to exist 
north, of the Manaas opposite 
Dewangiri. 


t 

The process has been undergo- 
* in^ gradual industrial development 
in Norway since 1903, until now a 
Company "has been, formed to 
fuftheir operations. A large number 
of German and Norwegian banks 
are tamding their supporj to the 
new IJhder^ and a capital of 
being raised. The 
has beei^ t^en 
C^^q^p^Lhy, 'and 
[ ^ hhti} lit ^ 't^ a 


position to utilise 30,000 h. p., are 
contemplated. The annual output 
of Calcium Nitrate ^y this Cooi- 
pany when the works of Notod- 
den have atta^ined their full 
development is estimated at 20,009 
tons. c 

Dr. Otto Witt, whQ has investi-* 
gated the process, str.tes that the 
equivalent of half a^ton of nitric 
acid (100 pftT cent.) can be pro- 
duced per k. w. and that at 
Nottoden, where the water power ^ 
can be ,very cheaply developed, 
this amount of'* electricity cps'ts 
only i6j. The value of the lime 
required for operating tl^p process 
is not great, when compared with 
the value of the fincal product, 
and it is expected that the 
new fertiliser will easily compete 
in price with Chili saltpetre for 
agricultural purposes. 

MELTED ICE TO PRODUCE*’ 
ELECTRICITY. 

Now the ice of the Alps is to 
furnish light and pewter to ^n* Italian 
dty, and for the second time science 
has conquered easily the great 
barrier that loomed before Hannibal 
anM Napoleon. Having* * g<^ 
through the Alps by way of the 
Simplon tunnel, modern invention 
now will transform the beauty of 
the mountains into tt^ty. 4^ 

•foot of a snow-dfl peak 
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9 puth^{n slope is a water-fall, tlic 
torr6nt of which is fed from gla- 
ciers. Fort3r' Iniles -away is Turin, 
>^^th an antiquated system of light- 
ing. The lesson taught by ou. own 
Niagara was fearned easily by the 
Turini. A grfeat* hydraulic power 
plant is being erected in the gorge, 

. and the waterfall will generate an 
electric current, furnishing toth 
bgkt and power for the distant 
municipality. It is estimated that 
the expense of operation will be 
small ar;d the cost of the current 
* will be tjie minimum. 

SiKT Manure. 

The question of utilising hill 
streams for the fertilisation of 
land by covering it with silt has 
been favourably considered by the 
Governnient of India. Practical 
inquiries, as to the fc'^sibility of 
adapting the Italian plan will 
probably be made during the en- 
suing cold weather. 


FARMING WITHOUT WATER. 

• • 
m 

How Science Maxes Farming 
Succeed Without Irrigatian. 

Mr. J. L. Donahue, of the Scteru 
^ Farming Association of 


Denver^ contributes att interesting 
article to the Augast number of 
the ''Wodd To-day” on ^‘Farming 
Without Vater.” 

He says that thousamds upon 
thousands of acres hitherto con- 
sidered worthless for general agri- 
cultural purposes are now produ«- 
ing excellent crops every season 
without the aid of irrigation — as 
well as orchards and shade trees. 

“Many who know a great deal 
about farming have a very decided 
conviction that a great deal more 
moisture is necessary to produce 
crops in semi-arid sections of the 
country than Nature supplies. But 
the master* of agricultural science 
knows that the problem before the 
farmer everywhere is not the 
scarcity of natural precipitation/^ 
but how to conserve the precipita- 
tion in the soil. Western men who 
are reclaiming semi-arid lands by 
means of what Nature supplies 
them are confident that twelve 
inches of annual precipitation are 
sufficient, if properly conserved, to 
• produce crops. 

“If the soil is cultivated carefully 
and intensively, it can be madeV 
hold water within itself and csairy 
a strange j-eservoir underneath the 
growing crop. Finely pidyerfelhg 
and packing the seed bed ma^ it 
rapable of retaining the 
[>ossible percentage of the : 

that falls just as a fine 
a cerfadn'^^rie will 



as much water a course sponge 
of the same t^size. It is a well- 
known fact that water ipoves in 
the soil as it does in a lamp wick, 
by capillaciy attraction. The more 
deeply and the more densely the 
soil bed is saturated with moisture 
tke more easily the water moves 
upward in the soil, just as the oil 
‘ climbs up ' a wet wick faster than 
it does a dry one. 

The problem of evaporation is 
the mightiest one before the 
agriculturist of semi-arid lands. 
The soil 'blanket ^ or ‘ mulch ’ is 
the means whereby a very dry 
atmosphere is prevented from 
drinking up the moisture from the 
soil too quicikly. 

The finely pulverised surface 
serves a two-fold purpose ; it 
prevents the moisture from below', 
in large measure^ from evaporating 
and^ at the same time, keeps the 
surface in such condition that it 
readily absorbs whatever sudden 
showers may fall. One can 
illustrate the effect of this fine soil 
* mulch ' so far as preventing 
evaporation is concerned, by 
placing some powdered sugar on 
the surface of a lump of l9af sugar, 
and holding the latter in a tumbler 
of water. He will observe that the 
powdered sugar will remain dry 
vyhen the lump has become 
ao ^nrpughly saturated that it 
pieces in hishaifds. 


‘ The work of seed selection 
being done by the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, by the 
agricultural colleges of the WesJ;, 
and by private individuals all over 
the nation, is littl^ appreciated 
by the average ' farmer. The 
Department at ^ Washington has 
ransacked tke world for drought- , 
resident seeds that ^’Ould thrive 
upon semi-aricMands. ^ It imported 
from Russia^ where it is grown 
under ten inches of rainfall, the 
famous ' Macaroni ' or, ^.properly 
called, Durum wheat. I^n ipor 
there were<, produced in'^Amcric'a 
one hundred thousand bushels of 
this wheat, and lalst year upw’ards 
of thirty million bushels — a large 
percentage of it on-tfee semi-arid 
land of the West. ' This is a 
wheat that will not thrive under 
humid conditions. It must have a 
dry climate in which to develop 
its best qualities. It is a very 
common thing for Durum whea»t 
to produce forty bushels per acre 
undet fifteen inches of rainfall and 
careful cultivation. 


SCIENTIFIC FARMERS AT 
WORK. 


€;* 

** Fruit ,, and shade trees are- 
among the very easiest tMngs to 
be grown on semi-arid lands,^as 
the United States Forestry Service 



is psovTn^ in a large way in the 
sand’ hills.- of north-western 
Nebraska. 

^'Transfornfktions ‘such a the 
world has ne\^r witnessed in any 
portion of it, binder any civilsed 
^eople^ are now j:aking place on 
the very face of a region that a 
*quarter of ^a century ago 
con^dered a fit habitation for only 
the Indian anS the buffalo. Cactus 
beds are giving way to cabbage 
patches, and the sage brush is 
Toeing displaced by the cherry and 
th® plum,* and al^ this^ is taking 
place without the use of irrigatioti, 
through scientific* methods of soil 
culture, combine' with selection 
of seeds adapted to semi-arid 
conditions. 

** Scientific farmers ate prepared 
for dry seasons ; for they so well 
succeed in conserving an excess 
» of moisture in the soil, xn seasons 
wh^n precipitation is above normal 
as frequently happens, that when 
a dry season come^- a fair crop, 
at least; is a certainty. A total 
failure is never* known among the 
scientific farmers of the plains. 
But it requires ^rncn of clear brain 
and ‘strong arm and resolute pur- 
pose to make a success of non- 
irrigation farming in the semi- 
arid regions.” * 

** Famine Foods.” — Among the 
artichss sent sis famine foods ” lo 
tfe Reporter onJEconomic Products 
ttW < 3 rovernment of India were 


tubers of a .commoi^ jungle plant 
called Costus speciosus by botanists. 
The plaqt belongs to the ginger 
family, and the root is pot unlike 
the ginger, only it is free* from 
aroma, and has been found on ana- 
lysis to be fairly nutritous. 

“ Agricultural Ledger,” No. 2 of 
1906, just issued, gives a full des- 
cription of the plant and its quali- 
ties. It is found in many parts of 
India. 


INDIAN CUTCH. 


Nos. 2 and 3 of the Agricul- 
tural Ledger ” for the current year 
have been written by Mr. Hooper 
and published by the Reporter on 
Economic Products to the Govern- 
ment of India. The first consists, 
of a note on the uses and value of 
the ro^'t of “ Costus speciosus ” as- 
a food stuff, and the second is an 
instructive paper on the composi- 
.tiqn and trade-forms of Indian 
Cutch— “ Acacia Catethu.” 

In the first paper it is shown th^J 
the Costus root is not a bad food 
stuff, though it contains a larger 
proportion of fibre than most tube*-/ 
rus substances used as food. 

In the ^-.edger on Cutch/MWf-;/ 
Hooper gives an interesting 
mary of the manufaoture^;^ 
forms and composition 
and Burmes^roduct/ajW'i^vil^ 



l3^ical table of th*e composition of 
most of the trade varieties, so as 
to form estimates of theii^ compa- 
rative values* One is referred to 
the pmpress ” of July 1903 for 
excellent illlustrations of Cutch 
lulling in Burma. 

The trees chosen are generally 
about 2 to 4 feet in circumference, 
for in smaller ones there is little or 
no heart-wood. Each tree as it is 
felled is stripped of its bark and the 
heart-wood is removed and split up 
into small pieces. These pieces 
when boiled give up the Cutch in 
them to the water. The solution 
is then boiled over again nearly to 
dryness, and cakes made of it which 
are variously shaped. Cutch is in 
.trade in many forms — : — “ Khair, 
papri khair'* and '‘Janakpuri 
khaia are the Bengal forms, 
Cawnpuri — the variety which is 
exported from Cawnpur ; the “ Cha- 
na Makhan khair of Benares : 
the Burmese varieties, and the four 
productions of Bombay known 
as the Dharwari, South Konkan, 
Kandesh and Suroti; » 

m « 

..The analyses of several samples 
Indian Cutch exhibited in the 
Indian Museum show that some 
are much adultered, nbtably the 
Idankforra obtainable at Minbu 
of which one ^ example 
hi|d 4gh6 cent of ash in it, (per- 

in Rangoon,) the Pegu 
h ^81 per c^nt, and 
vjj, , the Tela 


Mansarami, the Chaukhabi ^and the * 
Telangir — all of the . United Pro- 
vinces — which bad 38*3, 27*5, 26*3 
and 25*7 per cent, of ash respect- 
ively. The purest f^^rms of Indian 
Cutch were Surat and Janakpuri 
Nos. 2 and 3, with i'6, 1-5 and 
per cent, of mineral matter respec- 
tively, while among the Burma 
Cutches those from the W. Circle 
Upper Burma proved to be the*be^st 
with I ‘6 percent, of ash, followed 
by a sample from Rangoon, by a 
sample of the soft Cutch < 3 f the Yaw 
Division and by a sample of the 
yellow of 'Pegu"' with i*8 per rent. 
Next in order came Tharawaddy 
with from 1*9 to 2*5 per cent, of 
ash, the black Pegu with 2'i per 
cent, and the Pakokku'^cutch 

Water among the Indian produce 
was least in amount in the Telangir 
and Salpatawala cutch where only 
8 per cent, was present, and greatest 
in Surat and Kumaon with 1^*0 
and 14*1 percent, respectively. In 
other samples it ranged from 9.2 
per cent, up to 13*5 per cent. Of 
the Burmese cutches the black of 
Minbu, which had the higest per- 
centage Qf ash, had only. 7*2 per 
cent, of water, while' all the others 
ranged ffom 8*4 to 14 per cent. 

Tannin in the Pakokku “supe 
rioTf* and in the Tharawaddy 
.stood at 54*8 and 54.6 p^^r c^n4 
and was followed closely^ by the 
Pakokku “hard^’ ( 5^*3 per ce|it.)| 
Tharawaddy iw>ft nch^cenO ^ 
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and’Kamrup (500 per cent.) A 
cutch from Pal^imau ‘held the com- 
p^aratively low figure of 29-5 per 
cent, of tanninj and *those 01 the 
South Cirfle Central Provinces held 
297 and 30-3* per cent, and the 
Chaukhabi 27*6 ^per cent. The 
amount of tannin ranged however, 
from 30*1 to ^97 per cent. 

. Gatechin nil in some samples 
— viz. Pegu No. 2 andjn the black 
Pegu and only 1.2 in the Palamau 
cutch, while it was highest in tj^e 
Kumaon.(U. P.) produce, having 
4cf,8 per Cent of it, This crystal- 
line body varied in others from 17 
to 36 8 per cent.* 

The kind oS Cutch called Ghana 
Makhaji which is largely used in 
Benares realizes, in the Calcutta 
market, Rs. 40 per "maund, the 
Cawnpuri^ sells for Rs. 32 per 
maund, the Pegu cutch for Rs. 26 
per maund, the Janakpuri from Rs. 
23no Rs. 28 a maund, and the Tela 
for Rs. 12 per maund, while Gam- 
bier — the rival of cutch which is 
imported from Singapore — sells for 
Rs. 17 a maund. 


PRICKLY PEAR AS h ODDER. 


The Madrass Central Agricultural 
Cominitt>ee has just issued a useful* 
bulletin on the , subject of the use 
pi^!y*pear as fodder *Jt is a 


I 1 

reprint uf a letter fr(hn[;the Superin^ 
tendent/)f Farms and is circulated 
for general information. It would 
appear, that in the linked States^ 
the use of prickly pear as foddef 
is not only resorted to in seasons 
of drought but along with oth^ 
dry foods, finds a place all the 
year round in the forage list of 
many stock keepers. In this coun- 
try, during the famine of 1877, a 
great deal was made of this plant 
and in many cases depots were 
established where cattle, we are 
toM, were even sometimes forcibly 
fed un chopped cactus. The results 
in many cases were extremely satis- 
factory, though the majority of ; 
the ignorant cultivators could not- 
be induced to feed their amimMs 
with it, owing to the fear of diarrhoea 
or dysentery attacking the animals. 
The chemical analysis of the plant 
carried out at Poona and Nagput 
discloses that it contains 16.^ of 
water, 60.64 organic matter and 
29.40 of ash. A sample was 
sundried for four days and was 
•found tp lose 80 per cent, by 
weight of moisture. Feedinjg 
experiments have also been carried 
out ; but the results have been 
curiously variance. As a result 
of one of the experiments it mM 
found that at the end of 32 41 ^^% 
three animals that were fed 
prickly pear were in*a*tbti^^« 
condition and had 
weight* But in the 
,p»crcd milch Seattle in • #hose^ 
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tfje food was tried, the result was 
a complete failure. The^ animals 
had to Ic' starved. i^before they 
would touch it‘, and the experiment 
involved so much cruelty that it 
>\^as discontinued. In Deccan also 
the experiment was tried in the 
case of three small cattle and 
stopped as no improvement could 
be seen, and as the continuance 
would have killed the beasts. In 
some experments the pear was 
merely cleaned and sliced and in 
others it w’as boiled and steamed. 
From these facts, the writer comes 
to tthe conclusion that cactus in 
some forms is a. most valuable 
adjunct to the fodder resources of 
Ithe country^ and that in times of 
[distress it may certinly be looked 
upon;asamost valuable auxiliary 
food . — Hindu 

A short illustrated paper on the 
preparation of prickly-pear as 
fodder for cattle, particularly in 
seasons of famine, is published in 
the supplement to the Madura 
^‘District Gazette.^’ For a long 
time past prickly-pear has been 
extensively used in and about 
Dindigul. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing that the knowledge of what 
is being done at Dindigul should 
not have yet spread to other parts 
of the District. Even the Tamil 
leaflet published in the "tjazette 
egi^tams ho reference' to its use 
while it mentions its 
,vThe .iDijstriot 


take practical steps to popularise 
prickly-pear ' as foddor for etole, 
especially in times of drought. 

# #1 

♦ 

THE SOLA PLANT. 


It is somewhat amusing^ to 
read the accounts of*’ the devices 
resorted to ^in England to dodge 
the rays during the recent heat 
waves. One result has been to^ 
direct aftention to Indiani solaai^d, 
though in ordinary seasons ' the 
proverbial three bdt days and a 
thunder-storm, which fconstitutes., 
according to foreign^i's the British 
summer, would not give mifch em- 
ployment for the topee, the 
demand in the brief hot period 
would be enormous. The topee is 
occasionally seen at the seaside 
but would be appreciated by all 
classes throughout the country, so 
that systematic cultivation of the 
plant ought to pay and pay well. 
The weed, for such it is, springs 
up spontaneously, but like many 
other of our junp;le products has 
been neglected by Buropfeans. .The 
sola can be compressed into bales . 
without detriment. Sending Home 
tlv^ hat itself would cost too ‘much 
in freight, but th^ manufacturers in 
England would experience ‘no diifi- 
N:ulty in moulding the heat! gear. 
It must, hoyriiyeti borne in mind 
that ii£> lanfcy; 



prices^ pith must be llid dpwn 
in London or other cities at a price 
that can be afforded by the million. 


^cocoanut'oil butter. 


Dg. DeNNER a German chemist, 
hms been experimenting with 
cocoanut oil, and finds tRat it makes 
a very satisfactory article of butter. 
It contains 7 per cent, of soluble 
acid namely, butyric ^ ac!d and 
capr*c or decyclic acid, which gives 
the butter a pleasant aroma and 
''avour, making i' taste something 
like a hazelnut. This butter will 
keep i5 or 2cf days before showing 
any acid reaction, and sustains 
many of the tests of "true butter, 
for which it is a better substitute 
than — Oleomargarine, and can be 
produced much more cheaply. 

— (Indian Review). 


to the Science Sijfin^ that twenty 
years ago he commenced g09it 
keeping. ‘ His daughter was reared 
at twelve months old up to nine 
years of age on goats’ milk, and 
her constitution was healthily and 
vigorously built up. Owing ^ 
removal in 1895 I reluctantly gave 
up goat-keeping ; myself, wife, and 
child were soon below par by hav- 
ing to substitute cows milk. I am 
now residing in North Bucks, where 
I started goat-keeping again abou,t 
seven months ago. Although we 
have been using goats' milk barely 
two months the change in my 
daughter, self, and wife is most 
marked in improved health and 
stronger power of endurance. Hav- 
ing more milk from one goat— 
nearly three quarts per day — ^than 
we require, a bottle is given to a 
neighbour for his consumptive 
daughter. The results are so mar- 
ked that the father is purchasing a 
goat Tor milk. The cost of keep 
has averaged 3s per week for seven 
months.” 


VALUE OF GOATS’ MILK 

. PROVED. IRON ORE IN REHAR. 


The. recent remarks allegcd^to 
have been made by Dr. Freyberger 
about the extreme proverty of goat’s 
miHi, have attraced widespread at- 
tention. A ^correspondent who 
signs timself ‘’Buckingham wrUcs 


The presence in certain disirk^s 
in Behai; of iron ore is once mo^ 
attracting the attentiqp 
adventurers. So long ago a#* 
Captoin Sage, . the tliej^ 

Eiiginocr the . 



reported fhe pchness of hie division 
in this respect, and another autho- 
rity in 1 870'practically /confirmed 
his report. *In 1896 the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, in a t:are- 
fufly compiled Tcport, dealt with 
Jhe matter, and- summarised its 
conclusions as follows : — ‘‘The 
whole railway line is notoriously 
Tich in iron ore of a very superior 
description, which has been tested 
to yield thirty-five to seventy per 
cent of metal. Magnetic ore has 
also been found which yields 
aeventy per cent of iron. Lime^ 
too, is available, so that with iron, 
coal and lime all the elements of 
a great and successful employment 
of capital depends upon the 
sanction of the Government/^ 
Government are not likely to place 
obstacles in the way of adequately 
organized capital being employed 
in the development of so magni- 
ficent an industry. 


A NEW ILLUMINANT. 


The horfte papers announce that 
a new illuminant, a rival to coal- 
-gas but much « cheaper and better. 
Is about to be placed on^the mar- 
ft is ^produced from air and 
invenior calls it 
apparicfeus ^ wWoh 


petted by experts, and they find 
that ^^the gis jssuing efrom an open 
pipe freely into the air at once 
became too diluted to fire^ ‘fiut 
when allowed to piss through a v 
burner containing, an interceptor, 
and to issue finally from a wife 
gauze seat it burned with an inten- 
sely hot flame. This flame acting 
on the inside of * an ordinary 
mantle^ gave a light*^ far in exess 
of that obtalined from the ordinary 
coal-gas.” The air of the roon\,is 
not used up to produce the flame,' 
the proper mixture being adjusted 
in the apparatus. “For codxing 
purposes the flaihe is not only 
intensely hot, but entirefy free from 
soot and the slightest smell, savs 
the expert. The inventor*^ claims 
that the light consumed only an 
infinitesimal amount of the oxygen 
in a room, as compared with coal- 
gas. The cost of the plant varies 
from £35 to £100, the latter kind 
producing 7,000 to 8,000 candle- 
power per hour, and the inventor 
estimates that 2 i gallons of petrol, 
at a cost of is. lo^/., produces an 
illumin^.tion equivalent to 22,248 
candle-power in twelve hours. This 
averages about i,oo0' candle-power 
for li/. per hour. The ' plant is 
now open to public inspection at 
tl^e Caledonian Works. 



MOSQUITO f ATCHING PLANT. 


* Mr. J. H. iTart F. L. S. Superin- 
tedent of the Royal Gardens in 
Trinidad, writes tjiat he recently 
Jjad under observation same interest- 
ing specimer^s of an aquatic pfant 
cqlle^ted from^the Pitch Lake at La 
. Brea. Some of the material pro- 
. duced peculiar pear-shaped organs 
at regular^ intervals on the stems. 
1 observe^d one of these organs 
holding th^ larva ofc a iposquito by 
the tail_, the larva being dead,..,*.. 
Later, I observed 'another larva just 
caught and secuicly held, which, 
though struggling hard, could not 
procure its freedom. Mr. Hart 
suggests that, by encouraging 
the growth of this plant in pools 
it may be' possible to keep down 
^ mosquitos. The plant has been 
identified by Mr. Hart as belonging 
to the genus “Utricularia of the 
natural order “Lentibulariae,'^ The 
organs of these plants have long 
been known to be capable of 
catching small aquatic animals. 

A FIRK-RESISTING TREE. 


Mr. Robert Thomson writes : **At 
the time pf the vast confiagrati3ns ^ 
which have destroyed the great 
city of FranciscOi it has oomr* 


ted tome that the fqjld#ifig hrWfi 
account of a fire-resistiifg tree wM| 
be interesting. This plant <Chap^ 
arro) is indigenous to*the Repuhiiie 
of Columbia, with regard to whleh^ 
I think, the only record of iti 
peculiar merits ‘ is that which J 
have published. The London '‘Daily 
Telegraph^^ ten years ago (Octo- 
ber 12, 1895) epitomized my report 
on the subject as follows : “it is 
not often a student will turn to a 
Foreign Office report in expecta<« 
tion of finding aid to Biblical 
exegesis, but anyone w^ho reads 
Number 370 of this year will per- 
ceive that the outward and visible 
tokens of an unconsumed burning 
bush are not incompatible with the 
facts of nature. It has always been 
difficult to show how a plant could 
burn and yet not be consumed-^, 
a spectacle that so struck Mo8es< 
that he called it this great sight.” 
It may be that the bush was like 
one of < he stunted trees described 
in the Foreign Office report just 
mentioned, known as the Chaparro, 
.which resists lire for a very long, 
time. The branches of it burn 
slowly, but the trunk is practicallj 
fire proof — indeed, it appears to 
be a vegetable salamander, add 
flourishes •best in the midst 
great praire fire®. If a long periodl 
elapses wijhout a conflagration, th^ 
Chaparros pine away aiyiifven 
but the moment the flames 
outandyoa^ and hisi^ ai^n^ ; 
vegetation t^n tho “ 





bushes bilgiii^ to^ look bright and 
to flourish*. Places reduced to 
sterility by incessant burning are 
occupied by 'this diminutive tree, 
ancT assume the aspect of vast 
systematically formed and well 
Igept parterres. The plant to which 
Mr. Thomson refers is, as we learn 
from Mr. Holmes, a species of 
Rhopala. Its fire resisting property 
is due to the abundance of crystals 
of mineral matter which it con- 
tains in its bark. 


PLANTS THAT EAT INSECTS. 


That carnivorous plants exist is 
a very well-known fact. Insects 
which alight on these plants are 
immediately cut in a net of stickly 
tentacles, and are soon reduced 
to a pulp and digested. Yes ; 
digested is the exact expression, 
although it sounds peculiar. There 
is some reason for this ; it is the 
plant’s way of procuring a supply ' 
of nitrogen. But in Canada there 
a certain kind of asclepias, or 
shallow-wort, which kills insects 
flot for food, but apparently out 
rfieer cruelty. It is a climbing 
plant, which j^eopld train to run 
ovet arbours and similar places. It 
to*blboin in August^ and its 
po^dtne attracts crowds of insects 
ot Species. No 
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proboscis into the sweet scented 
corolla than' they are ^seized by the 
hard-toothed stamens of the plant 
and held in a vice-Hke grip ui^til 
they are dead. A teW of the larger 
insects manage to escape in a 
somew'hat mutilated condition, bat 
the more feeble insects invariably 
succumb. There is apparently no 
reason for this conduct. Evolu- 
tionists tell us that * the scent of 
the flowers Ss generally to attract 
insects in order to insure fertilisa- 
tion ; and this makes ttie plant’s 
action all the more difficult of rx- 
pVanation. 

NEW INDUSTRY SUGGfiiSTED. 
OSTIRICH FARMINti IN 
' INDIA. 


In a report to the Bureau of 
Muanfactures Department of Com- 
merce and Labour, Washington, 
Mr. William H. Michael, the Ameri- 
can Consul-General at Calcutta, 
states that the subject of ostrich 
farming is receiving cohsider^,ble 
attention from those deeply inter- 
ested in the development of India. 

^Hc says that there arc millions 
of acres ^f land ip India well suited 
for ostrich Tarroipg, and ^he soil 
and climate these vast^^twtets 
are as well ada^^ for this hds. 
as tSiOse rf Africa or*feg3rJ|Er 
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Ostdch farms could be started on 
the edge of . the Iii.di&n desert, in 
SlAd, and in Baluchistan, which 
a^c at'present«poor and uupru^uctive 
^ because of Barren soils and scant 
and irregular • raftns, whereas the 
tracts would suit the birds. It 
would be hard to ex^aggerate the 
**benefits that would result front the 
introductiontof the new industry, 
'fhe farmingxould be undertaken 
by either, European* or native 
capitalists, who would have no 
•difficulty lin engaging the servi(?es 
of^irained, men at the salne tim<^ 
thal* - they purchased their ostrich 
chicks or eesf?-* , 


ALLIGATOR FARMING. 


The great possibilities of alligator 
farming in India are iurlher em- 
phtisised by an article in the 
* County (ientleman ' which 
says : — The magnitude uf th<‘ 

industrial demand for the skin of 
the alligator 'may be adequately 
realised from the fact th.^t in a 
single deoade,^rohi 1890* to 1900, 
according* to the United States 
Fish Commissions, no fewer than 
three •nyUion alligators were killed 
in the Stafe of Florida alone, ^f 
the neigjjbouring states where the 
ailing is to be found are included,, 
it 4s estimated that during the ten 
Bamed, over five millton 


alligators -perished. This 
host of saurian s was * slaughtered 
for the value of the bides. And 
to-day the hide of thp alligator 
is still increasing in value. 


I HE CROCODILE INDUSTRY. 


Crocodile hunting is a favourite 
and exciting pastime in several 
parts of the world, where these 
big saurians are abundant. The 
sport is by no means unknown 
in India, as will be seen from a 
reference made lower down to a 
typical crocodile hunt in Southern 
India. So many people now-a- 
days are on the look-out for new 
and profitable enterprises with 
a dash of romance about them that 
it is strange nobody has thought 
of cro codile hunting in India as 
a pursuit in which business and 
pleasure, pastime and profit, might 
. b^ blended in well-balanced pro- 
portions. The leather of the 
American '^mugger'’ or 
has long been turned to a varietj^ 
of commercial uses, being excellent 
for ladies' hand-bags and otHdv 
such fancy articles. The hidieydp 
the Indistfi crocodile was 


some years ago to ^ I 
don firm, which deali 5 i;lange^^'i^ 

Ainerioan^V^^^ligator 
the firm jw#nouhce<i 

' t 
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i^inipn on the mefits of the Indian 
»kin £oir such high class work as 
flibove referred to. But kurely, if 
the hide of the Indian crocodile 
will not suit for high class fancy 
work, it might be made to do for 
lots of other things, and perhaps, 
Its price would be in its favour, 
seeing that in so many parts of 
India crocodiles are simply innumer- 
able and are to be had for the 
mere trouble of shooting or snar- 
ing them. In parts of the West 
Coast, where the rivers and lagoons 
swarm with these reptiles, thous- 
ands of crocodiles may be seen 
at times high up on the banks, 
basking lazily in the sun. Moreover, 
the Indian crocodile has a monetary 
value for other reasons than the 
possession of a hide. It may not 
be generally known that crocodiles 
and alligators, especially the young, 
are to an appreciable extent in 
demand in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent among those 
<;ia$ses of amateur naturalists and 
private menagerie keepers — and 
their number tends to increase 

<S 


worth while, therefor^, to 
a business in the export of young 
Indian crocodiles, and this ought 
not to be at all difficult, for iHe 
mother crocodile can‘ scarcely be 
described as a . careful parent. 
Given a steady and constant deini' 
and for baby clocodiles, there is 
no ^reason also why crocodile 
farming should not be ^stematically 
undertaken. We have heard of 
oyster farmt, snail farms, sponge 
farms, and even snake farms, so 
there is no reason why ' crocodile 
farming should not be^ attended 
with success. 

A WEATHER PROPHET 
PLAN'r. 


Professor Nowack, otherwise 
Baron de Fridland, of Vienna, 
claims to have found a plant which 
as a weather prophet is superior 
to any combination of meteorologi- 
cal instruments. It will, he asserts, 


i|#adily”who haVe a special 
for rearing uncommon 
Animal dealers in London 
pi^narily los. for a young 
apligaOm about a foot long, while 
||k^r sixaa satt dearer, 30s. or £2 
usual price of alligator 
long. CcQCodaes 


foretell rainy, foggy, or fine wea- 
ther from two to seven days in 
advance. It will ^so give uTarn- 
ing of earthquakes. As regard its 
seeds at least, this plant i^ familiar, 
for these form those objects known 
commonly as ‘*crab's-eycs,^’ w|lcb 
are to bd found in the p(^ses|ioa 
of so ipany people vhp . collect 
^Is^ceJUn^us* objects o| ^urajr 
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d Brilla»t scarlet tipped with 
blacki are tfie* seeds of the Abrus 
precatorius or je^uinty. Professor 
rJowack has* arrived’ in this coun- 
try with a lar^e number of his wea- 
ther plants, Abrus precatorius, to 
Endeavour again convince our 
meteorologists of its. utility. For 
some seventeen years ago, Professor 
5^o\|-’'ack. matte a previous attempt 
to do so/ His plants were put to 
the test of a searching inquiry 
at the ;[odrell Laboratory, Kew, 
’ under the direction of Dr. F. Oliver 
aiid Mrt D. Qliver„ Professor 
Nowack^ observing his plants, 
gave his forec?asts, and these were 
rigidly compare vi with the actual 
weather, ^he decision was that 
all these trials proved was that this 
plant is extremely sensitive to 
light. 


form a feriricnt^d ^ 

has exftenmented wra 
the object of ascertaimiig^^^^^ 
yeast could be incfuced to" . 

in symbiosis with any other bacillo^, 
than that with which it is notm^^ 
associated. Various bacilli wei’e 
tried, but successful growths ' 

only obtained with one*— nattiofyt 
Bacillus subtilis. The two organ- 
isms formed small creamy balls 
w'hich produced the fermentatioh. 

In every other case one of tlw? 
organisms gradually displaced th^ 
ether, so that finally on!^ a 
or a bacillus remained. The fu»^ ^ 
tion of the bacillus in thts^plahl | 
community is said to be to lornii 
an anaerobic environment, that is. 
one free from oxygdW, for the yeksit 
plant. 


The so-called ginger-beer 
pl^ni:,” wiiich, placed in a suitable 
solution produces gingerbeer by 
fermentation, is formed, by the 
growing together of two plants, a 
yeast and a bacillus. They are * 
associated in what biologists term 
symbiosis, ' Each organism in a 
case of tliis kiftrl contributes some- 
thing to* the general good, and 
receives something from the other. 
In tKeftilletin of the Mycologlfal 
Society of Francq M. L. j^utz gives 
jj|,h,acc<ltint of ^ stindlaf symbiotic 
a^kdatibn of a yeast and a fungus^ 
tliiar kttbwn a<i «‘Tibir ahd is ua^d 
' ik-' albng - sdgaf 


CUTCH OR BI4ACK CATECHU- 


One of the most interesting tii- 
»ing substances of India is the 
black extract known as cutdi. 

The 'chief districts formattHSfc 
turing cutch are in Northern ttlif#. 
gal, Kum^aon and the United 
Vinces, Bombay and M 

these regions the Khair ttefe f 
cia Cateehu) grows fairiy 
ly; and the ‘ “ 

been eh^ged in #e 



covered by dotting notches into 
the tree with an axe. The bark 
and white wood are then removed, 
and the heart-wood is cut into 
small pieces or broken up in a 
rough mortar. The woody chips 
are then placed in earthen pots 
nearly filled with water and boiled 
for several hours to extract the 
colouring and tanning matters. 
The liquor is decanted into other 
pots and the boiling is continued 
in order to evaporate the w'ater 
and form a soft extract. The pot 
is removed from the fire while hot 
and the contents poured out on to 
cloths or ma^s, made into mounds, 
and left in the shade to dry. The 
most important kind of cutch com-^ 
mercially is the. Pegu or Rangoon. 
This form enters thq market 
through Rangoon or Calcutta, and 
occurs in large solid masses some- 
times weighing one hundred-weight 
or is. made up of flat quadrangular 
cakes about 6 inches long and one 
inch, in 'thickness. Janakpuri cutch 
is the pale catechu of Bengal made 
in Gya; Chatra and Hazaribagh,, 
and brought into Calcutta from 
Pa|ljta. It is used by the Kabirajs 
in ntjcdicine and by Marwaris and 
Bengalis fo*r chewing purposes. 
Te^ Khair or the black cutch of' 
Bengal, also brought from Patna, 

^ masses of a pitchlike 


is lighter in colour than that of 
Bengal and breaks with dull earthy 
fracture. It is used largely in 
Cawnpur and Benares^where it sel^k 
at between Rs. 32 to^^Rs. 40 per 
maund. In addition »to these there 
are prepared and mixed cutche# 
used for domestic and medicinal 
purposes ; one of these is called 
salpatawala, a tough ej^ract mixed 
with red earth and wrapped in sal 
leaves, another is Kaya Khair^ a 
composition of cutch, gambler, 
spites and flowers of the Screw 
Pine. * • V 

In the Calcutta markets and* in 
fact, throughout Indi^M there is sold 
a substance called papri * khair or 
gambier imported fro^ni the Straits 
Settlements. This is a dried ex- 
tract prepared from the leaves and 
branches of tHe plant Uncaria Gam- 
bler. It is the pale or (from its 
shape) cube catechu of commerce, 
and is sold in the shops side by side 
with the cutch or black catechu of 
the country. The similarity of the 
properties of these two astringents 
♦is confirmed by chemical analysis 
which reveals the important fact 
that gambier approaches in com- 
position the Kumabn^and" Janak- 
puri cutche s of Northern Irfdia. 

Indian cutch is manufactured 
prircipally in Burma, anc| .about 
97 per cent, of the ^ exports 


Igiviag a shining frac- 
the cheapest kind sold 



from British India are shipped 
frqm Rangoon, Within* ije-! 
^ ^stk^iOniy^Rs, iz cent years there has been a decline 
ditch . - in the Bnrma . trade. From stafi^rics 
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for the years ending 1895-96, 
the average oiports were 9,522 tens, 
and for the five years ending 1904-05 
th^^verage aflnual exports idl to 
4,139 tons. The United Kingdom 
took about half* afid France one- 
sHtths of the exports, while Ger- 
many, Holland, China ^nd Ceylon 
took smaller quantities. ‘ * 

Jt ^s inst‘ru«ive to glance at the 
trade of the rival tanning mate- 
rial. Gambier has been exported 
from Sing^ore for several years, 
over 5,000. tons being sent to Eng- 
land from “this post in ,1839. In 
1872* the imports into England 
reached 2 1,000 tons. Singapore ex-i 
ported in 1891 no less than 34,248 
tons of gan^ier. In 1896 the 
amount rose 1;o 50,000 tons and 
in 1897 it fell to 39,000 ^tons. Re- 
cent statistics show that in 1903, 
32,083 tons of block and 2 823 
,of cube gambier were sold, and in 
.190^,29,921 tons of block and 
3,445 tons of cube. Between one 
and two thousand tons ot gambier 
from the Straits have oeen imported 
into India, chiefly at Calcutta, 
and is almost entirely consumed 
in the country a§ a masticatory 
with betel nut. ^ 

These figures show that gambier 
is now« taking the lead in the mar- 
ket althoul^h cutch was the first 
of the two to enter the fft;ld as a 
dye,l^n and medicine. The reasons 
for tiiis are not far to seek. The 
f^hak . |re« oecnpies reserved 


under the Forest Department in: 
two or three centres in Burma, 
Kumaon in Northern India^ and 
Bombay, and the “manufacture 
is restricted owing to the limited 
number of tree available for feUing* 
On the other hand, gambier 
obtained from a crop, the cultiva- 
tion of which can be readily cxtettr 
ded as the demand for the manu^ 
factored article increases, and the 
uniformity of composition and 
greater out-turn of the product 
appeal favourably to purchasers. 
Notwitl standing the rivalry cutch 
has an established reputation and 
will long hold its own as an 
portant article in the tanning ini’ 
dustry and in domestic medicine.^ 
— CapiiaL 


JAPANESE DATE PLUM 
IN INDIA . 


Visitors to Japan are .much 
struck by a very attractive fruit, 
called the Persimmon, or Japanese 
Date Plum. There are some scorsi8^ 
of varieties of it, all exceedinig^y 
handsome in appearance, and scimC 
of them 'of* very delicate 
A few of the best varieties 
been introduced into 
India, and, are being 
cultivated at ■ -the 
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late Mr, Gollsfa made the discovery 
that the Japanese Date P^im could 
be successfully grafted on to an 
tnd%enou^ Kashmir species, called 
^^Amlokh’’ locally, and this is now 
largely utilized as a stock to graft 
tCie iittported species upon. The 
fruit is most wholesome, while it 
Im a higher food- value than most 
fraits ; and this consideration alone 
to render its extensive culti- 
vation popular. 


watei in the :t3»anjat is used for 
drinking and for Watering ' cattle 
the permission to construct the 
reservoir is Subject to the condition 
that a minimum supjify of 2,000 
gallons per minu?e secured to the 
Sanjai river frcpm the propose'd 
reservoir. 


CIGMI.S IN D^RMA. 


HANDLOOM and POWER. 
LOOM. 


lUi said that the total production 
of the handlopms of In<^a is about 
twice that of the power looms, and, 
according to the census of 1901, 
about six million people are depen> 
dent upon the hand loom industry 
fpr a living. 


Although there is such a demand 
for cigars in Burma, not a ,^ihgle 
factory has been started in Mandalay 
and the industry is still carried on 
in its primitive form> of a hundred 
years ago, the only plant used by the 
Burmese damsels being a low 
table, about six inches high, a pair 
of scissors, and a pot of Stick-fast. 
Their skilfuL fingers supply the 
rest* 


MESSRS. TAT AND SONS AT 
\ SINI. 




of Bengal are 
tb Mesars. Tata and 
_ a rtesefrvoir on 
'' " , at ' ' GdH^Piia, in 
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TOBACCO IN MADRAS. 


The Madras Govervimerit in o-rder 
to encourage the introduction of 
superior foreign varieties of tobacco 
aijd the conducting of experirtients 
to find out whetl^er any and if> sd 
Whicb of them c^^ld be gfbwtt in ’ 
ithc Pfesiddney in such a way as to 
i^in theit distinguishing chat* 
a good smoking’ 
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‘quatity* ‘and light-coloured aah, 
have granted a , lease of 1 50 acres 
of lanka (island) land in the Goda- 
va^ district to.a European gf'ntle- 
,man (Mr. T. H- Barry^ for experi- 
mental cultivaticyi far five years, free 
rent. The conditions of the 
grant are that the ‘grantee should 
{Personally conduct the experme»ts 
on the leasedlarea, with the aid of 
a]^ proved and Vi p to date appliances, 

' in communication with <he agricul- 
•tural authoriti«,g and furnish the 
Government with all information 
as* to pro'gf-ess when called upon 
to do • so, Last year’s .experiments 
were made with Gumatra and sever- 
al Americsm varieties, but owing 
'to ^climatic imd other causes no 
satisfac 4 ory r 5 i?ults will be secured. 
One of the American varieties— 
Kentucky white burly — tried at 
one'’ of the. Government agricultural 
stations is reported to have attract- 
• ed a good deal of locai attention 
ow^ig to the si^e and weight of 
of the leaf. 


A NEW METHOD OF PURIFY- 
ING WATCR.. 

p 

Worthy of trial in our Indian 
tanks. 


lieutenant S. R. Cbristoplicrf * 
I. M, ft. Su^crintendieni of die 


King Institute of Preventive 
cine at Guindy, subjected copper 
sulphate to certain bacteriological 
tests, with 'a view to determine 
far it is efficacious for destroying ^ 
algae in water and the bacilli of 
typhoid and other diseases, ft 
must be understood first of all thrf 
there are several varieties of algaCf 
and that the actual effect of copper 
sulphate upon each different specie* 
is a matter which can only* be 
determined by experiment. Though 
it is claimed that one part of cop* 
per sulphate to ten million parts 
of water is enough to destroy 
ceit.an kinds of algae, it would^ 
appear that others will only sue* 
cumb to a solution of one of copper 
sulphate to two million of water. 
Lieutenant Christophers givesf de- 
tails of the 'action of several non- 
poisonous substances on the typ- 
hoid bacillus, such as tartaric acid, 
sodium bisulphate, nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid, bromine, permanga- 
nate of potash, hypo-chlorite of 
calcium and chlorinated lime, to 
show that copper sulphate is not 
alone in its disinfectant action ; 
but the great point in favour^f 
the copper salts is, he says, 
qomparative tastelessfiess and, if 
what is claimed be true^ ' 

harmlessness to the ^ 

iisms, even in comparativ^y 
^uaxitities.’’ With a vie, to 
Jue^ weight ' to. the ^ ^ 
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-*^r) As a deteiVnt of the growth 
or destroyer** of algae ; (2) as a 
disinfectant in pure wafer ; and 
{3) as a disinfectant where organic 
matter iiT solution is present. 

By his experiments in regard to 
the action of copper sulphate on 
the growth of algae, Lieutenant 
Christophers was led to believe 
that very dilute solution of copper 
sulphate i.e. one part to one million 
parts of water, had a distinct inhi- 
bitory effect upon two species of 
algae, while a third remained un- 
changed when subjected to similar 
treatment. In the last case it must 
be noted that the water was stag- 
nant and obviously very impure 
and this it would appear is an 


important consideration ; and the 
result in the last mentioned experi- 
ment caused Lieutenant Christo- 
phers to conclude that minute trace 
of copper would be readily and 
quickly precipitated, and so ren- 
dered inert, in the case of water 
containing much organic or even 
inorganic material in solution. 
From experiments to test the action 
of copper sulphate on pure water 
L^ntenant Christophers made the 
tfe>lollowing important deductions: 
^ij^^hal the action of storing 
water in clean copper vcJssels does 
not appear tO<ause anything ap- 
proachihg sterile conditions ; and 
one ^art of copper sulphate 
^ ;i:^.^thQiisand parts of water has a 


^erlUsini^ect upon typhoi<| bacilli^ 

actibn 


of copper sulphate in the ^‘pr^sehce 
of organic ' matter in solution, 

I to 200 and I to 400, showed that 
copper sulphate in highly orgjtnic 
solution haS a maj^fied inhibitory, 
effect upon the grp.wth of the typ- 
hoid bacillus ; but a copper sulphate 
solution of I ifi 250 did not des- 
troy in four^ hours all the bacilli in 
organic matter of ther kind experi- 
mented with. / ‘ " 

To sum ,up Lieutenant Christ- 
ophers said that as a disinfectant in 
t|)e ordinary sense of- the term 
copper, sulphate does not seem, to 
be very efficient ; ana that, the 
experiments carried out did not on 
the one hand necessarily assign 
marvallous or astounding propert-** 
ies to copper salts iiy the disinfec- 
tion of water. On the other hand 
he says thafc the experiments should 
not be taken as necessarilly show- 
ing the full extent to which copper 
especially as an alga-growdng in- 
hibitor, might in certain cases^be 
used. On the whole the experi- 
ments served to show, Lieutenant 
Christophers says, '-that the claims 
for copper salts rest upon a basis 
of actual experiment ; but further 
research and in the^ case ‘of alga 
destruction, practical application 
are needed before the more extra- 
ordinary possibilities suggested for 
th‘e use of copper salts cart be est;ab- 
lished.*’-^J/a<^r<& Mail, 

o 
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RElVtARKABLE DISCOVERY 
SClENTIFfC WORKS IN 
SANSKRIT. 

• 

* Time has now arrived when men 
of culture shoul(f give up the long- 
lingering impresson^that there are 
Sanskrit works oci Botaiy^, 
Geology, Mycology .and Entomo- 
logy— rsubj.e'ctanow read in India 
,in the English languj^e alone. 
.The following facts will go to 
show ihat tjiere are various scienti- 
fic works ip Sanskrit. The^other 
day,^ meeting of sheeted friends 
was held in the house of Doctor 
Srinivasa Row Ivi.a., at Basavana- 
gndi, Bangalore City ; then was 
present one Br^lmia Sri Subbraman- 
ya Sastnar of Anekal, to whom 
the learned Doctor pi^: several 
questions on Botany which were 
answered * by quotations of 
ganskrit Slokas and tb n and 
thert^ explained in the verna 
Cular. These correct answers 
so happily coincided with English 
Botany, that further questions were 
put on Geolqgy. Hundreds of 
Slokas were repeated one after 
another as answers. The-' method 
of exploring, tlfe description of 
^the locality where Gold, Silver, 
iiron, Steel, Copper, Diamonds and 
pther preAoys stones are found, - 
phe^mder-ground chtmical pfoces- 
.ses of thSir formation were ex- 
plained in simple and yet clear 


Sanskrit blokas for one full hour. 
Then questions on the causes of 
the decline of plants, and trees, 
sandalwood in particular, Vereput. 
After these were explained in full 
remedies of various kinds so that 
we were simply startled to find^ 
that Slokas were on the tip of 
his tongue. The Pundit then w^ent 
on enlightening the audience on 
Surgery and manufacture of dif^ 
ferent kinds of Engines that are 
now found in Europe. He was 
quite willing to dictate from the 
manuscripts he had with him 
Sloka - on any branch of Science. ' 
I greatly regret that this noble 
relic has been allowed to remain 
in the dark purely for want of 
patriotic men in Mysore. One 
naturally thought of Bengal where 
patriotism is considered universally 
to be the highest virtue. The 
students and masters of the Western 
Science .nay avail themselves of 
this opportunity to get the manus- 
cripts copied out and printed and 
it wdll prove a meritorious service 
to Indians. Mr. Subbramania 
Sastriar is a native of Anekal, 2^ 
Taluk Head-quarters attached to 
the Bangalore District, about 
25 miles fr#m Bangalore city. 
One Mr. Seetaramiah, pleader. 
Bangalore city, may be addressed 
in the matter. It is this p^ilanthro-' I 
pic gentleman with whom the 
famous Sastiiatts often fouiid. * 



PAPER COTTON STALK. 


^ The manufacture of paper from 
the fibre of the cotton stalk is one 
of the latest inventions which are 
said to have passed the experi- 
mental stage. It is asserted (says 
“The World’s Work”) that all 
grades of paper, from the best 
form of linen to the lowest 
grade, can be manufactured from 
cotton stalks. In addition to 
this, a variety of byproducts, 


such as alcohol, nitrogen, material 
for guncotton and smokeless 
powder can also be sectored 
in paying quantitiei^ Mills for the 
use of cotton^ stalks in that way 
may become general in the cottcj^x- 
growing States. It is estimated 
that on an area of land producing 
a bale of cotton at least one ton of 
stalks can be gathe/ed. UpCn this 
basis, fromi 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
tons of raw material could be 
secured for the production of paper, 
'which would increase the value 
of the cch;ton Crops of the Southern 
States nearly ;i; 2 ;OOo,ooo. 
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